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ARISTOTLE!S NICOMACHRAN ETHICS: A seminar by Professor Leo Strauss in tho Do= 
partmont of Political Scicnco, University of Chicago, Spring 1963. 


lot mccting: April 2, 1963 


This meoting I plan to dovote to a gonoral introduction to tho Ethics. 1 
bolicve I do not have to apologizo for tho fact that 1 givo a courso on tho Eth- 
ios in a political science dopartmont, but just in caso, this department is 'dom= 
iTtod to the proposition that tho only work which must'havo boon road by any 
student who wishos to got tho PhD, in political solonco, which ho must have 
read, is Aristotlo!s Politics, Now tho Ethics is tho first part ol ITistotlo!s 
Politics. Ono could HSt wish for a moro powerful reason. But you will oasily 
500 tnat ovon without this subtorfugo tho caso for studying tho Ethics in a po= 
litical scionco dopartmont could bo mado vary casilys What is thc subjeot of 
cthics? Lot us tust tho caso wide opon, Lct us not assuno that Aristotlo 1s 
right and his advcrsarios aró wrong. Lot us tako tho broadost and loast preju= 
dicial vicw of tho situntion, 


That is tho subjoot of othics if pooplo were askod today? Uat would thqy 
say? Do T not hoar an answer? You all must havo hoard that, what thoy woula 
say today, tho most gonaral doseription of tho subjoct of othicss 1 bolievo 
thoy woyld say valuos. Dut thoro is, howovor, anothor disciplino which doals 
with valuos and that is psychology, Now what is tho difforonco, thon, boto 
ethics, tho othical troatnont of valuos and tho psychological troatmont? 1 
think ono could say in the notion of othios tho viow still Lingors on that oth= 
los doals with tho truo valmos whilo psychology doals with all valuos, wother 
truo or nota Psychology docs not raiso tho quostion rogarding tho difforonco 
botwcen truo and untruo valuos. Psychology doosn!t raiso tho question becauso 
it could not answer it; psychology, bolng a scionco of facts culminating only in 
fectual judgnonts, camot mako a valid distinction botwoon teuo' values and oth= 
ers. But can othics answor this quostion? Aftor all othics is, to tho extont 
to which it is still taught -- is supposod to bo a scionoo, So if othics is a 
soionco it would sou to bo wablo to make a distinction botwom valid and in= 
valid valuos. 


“Now i£.wo wish to understand liristotle wo must koop this difficulty in 
mind, by all moans, but on tho othor hand wo must also forgot about then bo" 
causo ib Ls a question whothor ¡ristotlo!s Ethics doals with valucs, 1 think 
one can say without any hesitation that Aristotlo!s Ethics doos not deal with 
values, That is not an (oistotolian term, Wo will 500 lator mat ¿ristotlo 
spoaks abdut, Tho torm veluos omcrgod in philosophy, as distinguishoe from 
cconomics, only in tho 19th contury in Gormary in post-Hogolian German philoso= 
phy, and peoplo at that timo understood by tho valuos thotruo, tho good, and 
tho beautiful, 411 norms in contra-distinction to tho "is! ar to roalitys 
Prior to that timo no need was folt to tako togothorall valuos'undcr one and 
the sano hoading, namoly velucs, ¿ristotlols Ethics, to repoat, doos not deal 
vith valuos, i.0, with all valuos. Me, Roinkcin, road the first sontonco of tho 
Ethics to mako this absolutoly suro. 


0: Every art and ovory investigation, and likowise ovary practical 
pursuit or undortaking, scams to aim at somo good. 
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beautiful; it does not deal with tho truv. Yes. But oven this, the good, is 
too broad. The titlo is Ethics. I moan, this we know not only from tho mam= 
soripts of this work, in The titlo of which tho torn othios appears, but also 
fron tho roforencos to this work occurring in Aristotlo!s Politics; Its 
callod tho Ethics, Now what docs this moan? That is an adjectivo, at loast in 
Grook, othiga, darivod from a Grook word, cthos,'which is a favorito term in 
prosent-day behavioralistic social scicnod, Yos, this is truor tho capitalist 
cthos thoy also say. ¿nd tho plural is cthoi, Now this noans, simply transla- 
¡Eed, eutficiently for sur purposo, charastors, of courso moaning that some char= 
actors are good and othors arc bad. Ethics is a doctrino of good or bad charac- 
|tors. This notion is not úntircly now to iristotlo, It is at loast alludod to 
at tho cnd of Pleto!s Laws, Book Ll. I will just road to you this passago. 4f= 
tor he has rocomuendod wino drinking in order to fini out about the charactars 
of hunan beings -- you know, thoro is a fairly common view still today, 1 bo" 
licvo, that whon pooplo are moro or loss intoxicatod thoy aro loss ablo to con= 
coal vhat kind >£ mun thcy aro, to concoal tholr characters, This is the con= 
taxt. Áni then ho says, "No ono would disputo tho fact that in vino drinking 
vo havo a fair tost > ono another an? that for choapnoss, safoty, and spcod 14 
is suparior to all othor tests." "That cortainly is truo." "This thon: to know 
tho naturos es woll as habits of souls will prove ono of"tho things most uscfal 
to that art whoso task is to troat thom, and that art is, as 1 prosuno We say, 
tho art of politics, Is it not so?! "Undoubtodly.! So horo”yzu have sono 
study of tho charactors and this is politics, Moro procisely, tho rolation is 
this: first you havo to know tho naturos and habits of tho souls in order to 
troat tho souls and tho rosults of thoso troatmonts aro characters. Now this 
is tho political art which doals with tho charactors and wo will soe that tho 
sano is truo in Aristotlo, 





But ono could wonder: tho troatmont of characters in a purely political 
contaxt -- doos this not unduly narrow tho difficulty? Aro wo not accustamod 
to making a distinction botwoon individual othics and social othics and'do wo 
not loso sight of individual othics if wo look, from tho very boginning, at tho 
thing fron tho point of viow of politics? Or is thoro a nocossity for that? 
Difforontly statod, what,'thon, is the not narrow quostion, as distinguishod 
from that nerrow question, good and bad charactors within tho political cone 
toxt? What is the not narrow quostion? líhat is tho comprchonsivo question, 
moro comprohonsivo than tho quostion of characters, as comprohonsivo as tho 
quostion of valuos, and yot froo from the poculiar assumption of this 19th con= 
tury concopt of valucs? What is tho broadost question with which this book 
somohow must doa1? 


Now this question was formulatod most simply by Socrates in Plato!s Gor 
| gias: hor shoula ono live? “This lo all-camprolonsivo en dristotlo must, Soo 
Tow deal with this quostion, how should ono livo, and for somo reasons which we 
will find out ho must fcol that tho quostion of how showld ono Livo beoomos 
managablo only if i% becomes a quostion of the good characters Now is this 
question of how to livo truly tho nost comprohensivo question? Docs tho rais- 
ing of it not prosuppose cartain spocific conditions? 





Now 1 road to yowa passage fran the prophet Micah, Chapter 6, verso 84 
Tho prophot Micah says, "God has' proclaimod (or announcod) to you, man, hat is 
good and what ho roquiros of you, ad yhat docs ho roquiro of you but to act 
Justly, to lavo morcy, and to wal! with thy God." Haro it is said: man 
has boon told how he shoula live, Tho"Socratio question presupposes that no 
such authoritativo answer is avaitablo, that man must seek for it. Now we find 
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everyuhero primarily an authoritativo answar, If these enthoritativo answers 
ccase to be crodible or ceaso t> be ovident chaos emerges, anomic, as they Saya 
Simply statod, an infinito varicty of answars, bocauso thor'd 15 no longer tho 
suthoritetivo answor, and this infinite varicty of answers includes the answer 
that tho question docs not mako sense sinco cvoryone lives of necossity as his 
naturo and his chanec copols hin to"livo, So the case is wido open once the 
authoritativo answers are questisnod, and this is suroly thc boginning of Aris= 
totlo too. Lot us road again tho first sontancos 





o: Every art and cvory investigation, and likowiso ovary practical 
pursuit or undortaking, secas to aim at somo good, 


Ss Yos, Lotus stop hcros ¿wistotlo!s first sontonco is advisodly chosons 
hristotlo bogins with tho fact that thoro is somcthing in common to all human 
pursuits dospito tho difforoncos, despite tho doubts. Thore is somcthing in 
Common, from wiich ho starts. In the Politics, tho soquel to tho Bthics -- has 
a similar beginning about 211 associations, 211 associations striVa Tor somo 
cood. But thoro, in the Politics, iristotle speaks only of associations. The 
Ethics 1s moro cormmrchensivo, 18 deals with all hunan actávitios, whothor thay 
Tésuo án tho osteblishuont >£ associations ar not. Tho Ethics bogins with a 
statanent rorarding hunan lifo as such; not with birth and death, that is to 
pp [9 with things which wo norcly uncorgo, but with ovorythinc what wo "do," 


Now in this sontonco hristotlo distinquishos four things ane dividos than 
into tmo groups and this is moant to bo axhaustivo, "Avory art and ovory in= 
quiry; similerly action as woll as olection (or choico), appears to'aim at somo 
good! You seo, ho tekos togcthar art and inquiry, on tho ono hand, and then 
ho tekos togothar action ani choico, hy doos ho"do that? Now what is tho dif- 
foranoo butiicon these two groups: art and imquiry, on the ono hard, ard action 
and tholco, on tho other. Or lct us porheps first undarstand tho first distino= 
tion, botrocn art and inquiry. 


O: It sounes liko the difforonco between art and what wo would cr11 science. 


S:_ Yos, it is, in a way, tho sano difforonco, but he doos not say scienco, 1 
boliovo, bocauso seicnco could moan the posscssion of knowlodgo which posses= 
sion'would thon no longer ain at somothing.” Tho inquixy ains at it. Tho Greok 
word, by tho way, is tho origin of >ur word,mothod, but vhich thoro doesn't 
havo this perticular moaning but a broader meaning: tho way torard. So an art 
is that kmorlocgo which is activo in the bringing into boing of somothing vhich 
K | would not:bo without our bringing 1t into being: cheirs and othor things of 
this kind, wheroas seiuncc is conccrnod with what is by itsolf, not by virtuo 
| of human production, 


Now tho other pair, action and oloction: thoy aro more closely connected 
with coach othar than tho first two wore as is indicated by thc fact that he 
seys 'ection as woll as clection,! líhy docs ho mako tho distinction? “Now Itm 
ppuéa_ [enticipetino latar developmonts: "no action possitlo mithout clcotion,! but on 

the other hand tharo may bo olcction not issuing -- oloction or choico -- that 
is tho sane word -- without issuing to action, líhy docs ho meko the distinc= 
tion? Vo cont imow, Yo must sco whother this distinction is so vory impor- 
tant that ho wishes to romind us from the very beginning that action 2nd choice, 
although they are in a”way inscparablo, must nevertheless bo distinguished from 
cech othor. Choice is, of course, not mero desiro, Thet I say from the very 
boginning. ¿nd thoroforo one could porhaps say the list is incompleto, if we 
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tako all hunan desiring of somcthing, insofar as only that desire of a higher 
lovol called choice is mentionod, But it is meant to bo comprehensive. 


Now in all those casos some good is eimod at. Now sinco the cases arc in= 
muerable, infinito, thero is en infinito varicty 9£ good thingse So we aro 
confronted with that chaos of which I spoke before, Yos? 


Q: Did you stato what tho reason night bo for grouping togother art and in= 
quiry on the one sido, action and choice —= 


Si No, I did mot. What would you think? 
0:  (Inaucible roply). 


S:  Yos, but woule it nt follow immediately that in tho first pair no choico 
is involvod, strictly sposking? Choice strictly undorstood. In other words -=- 


G: Cen ono pursuo, say, an inquiry, a sciontáfic inquiry of any kind, without 
having sono idoa of whoro ho's going? And that woul2 prosupposo choicos 
Toulantt 1t? Unloss you! cCiscovorod somothing by accicont. 


S:  Yos suro, that y»u chooso tho subjoct of inquiry. Yos, but tho question 
is vhothcr that is choico, strictly undorstood; whether you do not use tho"word 
choico'in a loosar sonso. Wo must loavo this opona Woll, I momn, ono can, of 
courso, givo an'answor in the traditional terms that only action and choico are 
moral phononona, strictly spoaking. Would you want to havo such an answor? An 
art is not as such a morel phonomonon, what tho shoamikor dos, and his pood- 
noss as shoomakor is not moral ¿oodnoss, as you can casily soc / man mey bea 
vory (30d shoenakar and a very groat erook whon ho solls his shoos. Thoro 
rooula be the moral goodnoss but his" quality as a shoenaker is not moral quality 
as such, and tho samo is, of courso, truo of tho sciontist. This is today oasy 
to answor, Wo don't havo to labor that point, Goods 


072 (Inaudiblo romark). 


S: Yes.' 1 think"it wula bo impossiblo to express this thought in Aristotel- 
jan torms. Imoan, I think Aristotle woule simply say — (intorruptod by a 
difficulty in tho classroom). Now what was tho question? No, ¿ristotlo would 
say to tho extent to"which a man is not honest as a sciontist ho is not a sci= 
entista For cxemplo, 1f sancone pretends, claims that hc has mado this Ciscov= 
cry whcro 1t was alroady mado by somoono clse, Woll, qua coing that thing ho 
is not a scientist, Hols just á swindler, The scientist as scientist is in= 
different to this kind 9£ thing. Wo must bring up this kind of question later, 
Lot us first follow tho argunont, Let us read again tho sentoneo we read, and 
tho nexte 


o: Bvary art and ovory inquiry, and evary practical action as woll as 
every choico, scams to dina +... 


Si Yos, well, practical action is a rocundant axprossion, ¡very action as 
woll as choicos 


0% +. . . as well as choice, soems to ain at some food: honco it has beon 
well seid that thc Good is That at which all things aim, 


S: Tis, 411 things. In other worcs, n>t only men, Since all those specifio- 
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ally human activitics strive aftor some good, all boings strive after the good. 
That seams to be an awful syllogism, Now ¿ristotle has shown that al1 finan ac= 
tivitios have something in common, He intimatos now that all beings have some= 
thing in comon, at least all boings insofar as thoy strive for somcthinge Per= 
haps thoro aro boings which do not strivo for sómcthing, What is truc of all 
boings is in agroomont with what wo have scon regarding all human activitics. 
4ll boings strávo for tho sano, TtIs not wonderful? Thero!s no chaos; thcre 

is no difficulty, bocauso all baings strivo for tho good. That seus to bo a 
solution, but, alas, that!s only tho boginning bocause in tho next sentenco == 
how doos tho next sontonce bogin? 


Os "It is truo that a cortain varicty is to bo obsarvod among the onds, + . e 





S:  Yosa You 500; woll, all right, lot us lcavo it at thota "it is true, but, 
but -- thcro is a cortain varicty of tho cnds, Vo aro back whoro we stertod, 
The fact that one can roasonably say that all boinrs strive for the sano is of 
no halp, Obviously not, búcauso the dog strivos for gone good and hunan boings 
strivo for somo othor food, and tho cat also for somothing difforont, Now what 
docs“ho say about this difforoneo in tho inmodiato soqucl? Now he spoaks of 
onds, using on synonymous with good, What doos ho say about the varioty? 

Or Ma. . in somo casos tho activity of practising tho art is itsolf tho end, 
wharoas in othors tho ond is somo ¡roduct over and abovo tho moro exercise of 
tho art," 


S:  Yos, woll, this is unnocossarily complicatod == "for somo aro activities 
and in othors tho onds aro some works difforont from tho activitics.! That is 
extronuly simplo. l shoomaker: the activity >f tho shoomaker culminatos in tho 
shoc and is for tho sako of making tho shoc. Tho shoo is the ond of tho shoo= 
mekcr and tho shsu is sonothin¿ apart from tho shoenaking. Thoro aro othor ac= 
tivitios liko dancing whore n> such product liko a shoo is intondod, but intend= 
ed is tho activity, This is cloar. Now lot us road om, 


Oz", . . and in tho'arts whoso onds aro curtain things bosido the practico 
of tho arts thenselvos, thoso products are ossontially suparior in value to tho 
activitios,! 


Si Yos, that =- why docs ho say? Tho works, products, "aro by naturo better 
than tho notivitios, Yos, Now lot us stop horo for a monont and first follow 
this up. ¿ristotlo doos now spoak of tho varioty of onds, but still, for tho 
timo being, of a very innocuous varioty of human onds: ends like shoos or houses 
end onds liko dancing. In tho formar case tho activity is ty naturo inferior 
to tho works This little thing wiioh is not slippod in but about which wo havo 
to thinks overyono who looks at it would havo to admit that in spito of that 
great varicty thoro 1s somo order in this varioty, a natural order. It is ab= 
surd to say thet tho shoonakar makos shocs just for tho fun of it. An individu- 
el shoomakcr, moro or loss crazy, may do all kinds of things, but as shocnaker 
ho ains at tho finishod prouct which is tho shoo, mhoreas thoro is no such 
parallol in tho caso of dancing, for oxemplo, Thoro is a varioty of onds but 
thero is also somo natural order, Good, And now how do we go on from hero? 





O: "But as thoro arc muncrous pursuits and arts and scionccs, . . 


S: No, wo must translato this moro Litorally: "many actions and arts and sci= 
encose There are therefore also many ends," 


k 


y) 
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0: Y, . . for instance, the end of the science of medicine is health, that of 
the art of shipbuilcing a vessel, that of strategy victory, that of domestic 
econory wealth,!! 


S: Yes, you see what this follow -- is this Rackham? Rackhams yos. Yes, 
that ono shouldntt do. He docsn't say in Grovk -- therc is no acdition of sci= 
ence and art. That is loft open. Let us say, "tho end of modicino is hozlth; 
tho end of shipbuileing ís a ship; tho cnd of strategy is victory; the end of 
houscholéing is woslth." Yos.. Lot us stop hero, Now weknow by now, if wo 
didatt know it boforo, that thore arc many ends which mon pursuo, Aristotle 
hinself had spoken af it boforo, Dut thoro is a Ciffcrenco, He had spoken up 
to now only of a Ciffcrence of kinds of ends: cnís which aro activitios and 
ends which aro things apart from tho activitios. He shors us now that the dif= 
ferunco of onds is much groatar than was said boforc. Tho exmmplos aro taken 
-- ho spoaks £ throo thinps horo: actions, arts, and sciences. The examples 
are all taken fran arts, without explicitly saying it. That is of somo impor= 
tancos Thoso are all arts, not sciences nor actions. Now lot us road from 
haros 





O:  MNowin casos where soveral such actions arc subordinato to somo singlo 
faculty -- as bridlo-naking an tho other trados concernod with horses! 
harnoss aro subordinato to horsemanship, and this and ovory other mili- 
tary action to tho scionco of stratogYa » . . 


S:  Yos,'woll, "to stratogy," lot us say, because we don!t know whother 14 is 
a scionec, Yes? 


0: + . + to strategy, and"similariy other arts to difforont arts again -- in 
all those casos, Í say, the ends af tho master arts arc things moro to bo 
desired than all those of the arts subordinate to thon; sinco the lattor 
ends arc only pursucs for tho sako >f tho fomor, 


S: “Yos, lot us stop here. Only ono thing: ho ncver uses tho ward art; Ho 
usos, es is cesily possible in Greek, tho acjcctivos, omitting tho noun, and 
you have to think, which noun woule be propor. For cxmplo"-- what woule bo 
an English cxemplo? Horso, You camot form, unfortunatoly, this simple adjoo= 
tivo, norsic, but if you mula say "the horsic ono,! meaning horscnanship, 

then you would not know: is tho horsic one a scienco or crb, You have to use 
some sort of + That is somo inportanco for tho unterstandingo What 
ho trics to show hero is simply this: that thoro is an order of the crts, An 
order moans elso always here a hicrarchic order, sub- and super-orcination, The 
varicty 2£ those arts docs not impeir the fundamental unity, That is the 
thought. And you can casily sco: bridle-making is obviously neaningloss ox- 
cept 12 tho briclo is of somo uso and is of some usc in the case >f horsos and 
donkoys and mulos, or whatover it may bo; and therefore tac art of bridlo-nak- 
ing is sabordinato to tho art >£ horsomanship, The bridlenaker must ask tio 
horsezan; "ihat kind 9f bridle do you nocd for bridling the horsc?"! And the 
horscnan, in his turn, must ask tho comandor of cavalry, bocauso if cach sol= 
dicr coula heve his bridle as ho thinks that might create great inconvonicncos 
in betílo, nd furthermoro, since the gencral of cevalry is subjoot to the 
commander in éhicf, to the gencral propor, the stretogic ImowLocgo is moro 
erchitectonio; as Aristotlo calls it, than that of tho horsanan, Goodo Lot 
us go on hero, were wo left off. 








Oz Mind it makos no difference whothcr the ends of the pursuits aro the actin 
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vitios thasclves ar some other thing bosido theso, as in the case 92 the sei= 
ences mentionod." 


S: Here ho says sciences, Yes, “Now /ristotlo enlargos that, Ho has mado 
tho observation only rogarding art, but he says what has boon said >£ tho arte 
ás trus also of actions propor, Tho arts and thoir order is only an «xamplo 
illustrating tho unity in varicty, tho order in sconing disordars But one 
point only: ho had spoken in this section before, "and ovary militery action" 
is subordinato to tho stratogic art, “Actions too may bo subscrvient to an arta 
Vo must kocp this in mind, ra Dayan, you wanted tos ay somothing? 


O: Itm just not cloar on this argunont, Tako tho cxamplo'of dancing: mhat 
is it subordimato tos Imcan, you want to bc a good dancer, letis say. Maybo 
you want tho axorciso. 


S: Good, kristotlo novar statos that all hunan activitios or all hunan arts 
are subjoct to ono singlo art, Up to now, ho has only said thore is somo or= 
Gare lo havo, say, 35 diffcront artse . . . (sovcral inaudible wrds). Dut he 
cientt say that thcy aro all subjoct to one thing. You know, he only seys 
thoro is an ordor haro, not moro» le como to that. Thatts very importante 


Now Lct us remind oursolves of tho whole argunonts Tho simplo beginning 
of tho Ethics is tho bawildering varioty >f cnds, and tho varicty is muoh 
groator”than has conc to light hitharto”and anticipating mhat Aristotle 411 
say shortly, 1 emmcrato then: plcasuro, health, woalth, honor, mobility, 
knowlodgo, Ctc+ Gto» Now /iristotlo, at the bogiming of tho work, viows that 
vericty from tho point of viaw of tho varicty of arts bocauso tharo ls an or- 
dor of the arts an? of thoir ends. Dut ono can rightly stato the quostion: 1s 
tho ardor >£ the arts tho order af the human ones? For cxamplo,= that quostion 
would bo a subcivision of that.-thiC arts diroctod toward honlth and toward 
oalth, fristotlo has montisnod thom: tho medical art and tho art of manago= 
mont of tho houschold, But aro thoro arts which produco honor and ¡ 
Thotts at loast a gront problem, Ono could say, well, honors aro 
sorvicos and thoro is an ardor >£ tho sarvicos which Ís porhaps tho sano as 
tho ardor of tho arts. Dut as for arts"niming at pleasuró, aro thoro such 
arts? Tt would be a question, You soc, the question as a paradign: is tho ore 
der of tho arts sufficiontly broad to covar the order of tho hunan onds? 1oll, 
in Plato wo havo a elcar answor in tho Gorgáas. Doos soncone raambor 14? 
Yoll, thc pursuits aining at ploesuro aro not arts, aro pscudo-arts, For axam= 
plo, cosmotics is a psoudo-art, a falso, a bad, imitation of tho modical art 
or gymmastics. Instoad >f making somoono really strong, to croato an ajpoar= 
anco of strength and hoalth which is flattoring, as Plato calls it, 





Hitharto wo havo soon, howovar, that there is an order >f tho ends. Now 
he statos -- and horo we como to your question -- that tho ordor must culminato 
in a single hiphest end. Let us soc how ho provos that, and lot us evon'sco 
whothor'ho actually goos so far as to say that. In tho imuodiato sequol, Mrs 
Roinkin, 


0: I£ thoroforo anong tho cnás at which sur actions aim there be ono 
which wo wish for its own sako, while we wish tho others only for tho 
seko of this, and if wo do mot chooso everything for tho sake of sémo= 
thing elso (mich would obviously result ín a process ad infinitum, so 
that all cosire would be futile and vain), it is clear that tnis one 
ultinato end must bo the Good, and indeed tho Supremo Good. 
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S: "The Good and the Dost.! Now you soe -- what docs ¡ristotle say horo? 
That thero is a single cnd toward-which all lower ends convargo, so"that wo 
would have -- 1f we take strategy, victory, and thon wo have woalth, and thon 
wo havo hoelth, and then wo'havo, say, dancing -—- that 15 Mr, Boyan's oxamplo 
-- and perhaps also scicnco. They all point to one end hero, Does Aristotle 
say haro that thoro is such a single ed? 


O: Nos 
Si What dhos he say? 


O: Ho says, "ig," 
Si  1£, i£, if, Yos, suro, Dut sancthing, howover, he says is'trucz if thoro 
is one thon this would be obviously the best and most preforablo, but ho does 
mako, howover, one point, Thoro camot be a procoss ad infinitum. This ho es- 
sorts. In >thor words, you mako bridles for the sake sí thu hor8e -- for the 
sako of horsemanship -— and you pursuc horsenanship for the sako, ultimately, 
of victory. And you can also raiso the question, why victory? And ono could 
raisó that question, Ani thon you got somcthing liko tho woll-boing of the 
city, political community. Then you can still raise: why tho well-being of 

tho community? Thon you como ct somothing like my om woll-boinga And thon 
you must stop» Porhaps you dontt havo to stop, but at sano point you must 
stopa After a finito mnber of steps you must stop. Otharmiso you bocomo ab= 
surdo Is this intolligiblo? You would not know whcre to start actions 1£ you 
do not havo such an ultimate beginning. You would livo wholly aimlossly, and 
ono cannot livo aimlosslys This is what ho implios haro, This, of cowrso, 
runs' counter to many modern viows but 1£ you havo ary difficultios horo mention 
tha, Only ono thing you should not montion against dristotlo: that ho assarte 
horo that thoro is a singlo end bocauso that ho doos not yot do. Ho says, 
Mif." Dut what ho says is thoro must bo ultimato cnds of somo sorte Whather 
thg culminato in ono ultimate ond —— that is for the timo boing left opone 
Yos, lira Doyane Oh, Mr, Meltces 


0: (Inaudiblo). 


Si  Yos, ho says that? "Dlossod bo thoso," the famous roligious formula in 
tho Old and Now Testanont. Dlessod is really incompatiblo with ainloss and 
uscless and sensoloss. Yos. Lot us not tako our bearings regarding roligion 
fron what you road in cortain modern" sociologists. You know whon 1 noan by 
that; 1 suppose you do. Parcon? Oh, Mr. Boyan. Yos, 


03  I think Aristotlo is clovor here bocause he says, "If," 


S:  Neturally he is clever. (A fewworés inaucible). But he was also more 
than clovor, He was also wisc. 


O: One might ovaluato many actions in terms of what could bo callod pragmatic 
cnds. 


S: Yos, but what docs that mean? 


O: 1 think it means everything is justificd in tems of itsolf, and we dont+ 
look at tho cnd far ahcad but our ond changes as wc go alonge 


S:  (Sevoral ineudible sentencos). +. + . he docsntt say moro hitherto, al= 
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though I admit, 1? I may use a vulgar expression, that he plots already here 
for the possibility of one and only one highost end, But he has not yet assert= 
ed it. 





0: (Tnaudiblo), 


No, you camot act. If you contemplato this <- well, whatover 14 may bo 
to go to a drug storo to buy somo, say, aspirin, and thon you begin to won= 
der shoula 1 buy aspirin: this mey stop your going to tho drug storo. And then 
you go on, you desire == 





Qs (Zo the effect that wo may boss a coin). 
S: “Yos, but thon you do not act, strictly speaking, arymore, becauso you aro, 
then, simply svayod by vinds, - You act absolutely by chanoos You nevar mako a 
decision, That is to say, you novor act, ho fipoing of a coin can tako 
placo only wishin a vory limitod context: vhen you know that both alternatives 
) aro reasonably oqual and thon you havo to chooso ono of then == 





Q2: That is, if thought is tho criterion of actione 
S: Why should it not bo? 


Oy: Woll, I dontt lmow, TI said this seoms to bo tho =- 


ul 


S:  Yos, woll lot us not opon all tho quostions. Lot us Linit ourselves to 
this sinplo observations that thore is a vavioty of onds bat this varioty is 
not necesserily a chaos bucauso wo see in a certain sphoro,”at least in tho 
sphero of tha arts, a hicrarchio ordar. And Aristotlo ains, indoed, at showing 
that thoro is a singlo ond which givos an orientation to all our activitics, 
and ho wi11 soon say what 1t is. But lot us not tako it up boforoz wo have not 
given hin a hoaring. This is a simplo rulo of judicial fairncss, Now whero 
woro wo now? Ani wo go on at this point whoro wo loft off, No, I'm sorry: 1 
irould láko to road you ono passago from a modioval comentator on the passago 
we just road. "And this"! -- this rofors to tho passago read boforo hy Ur. 
Reinkin -+- "and this is" this for tho sako of which -- "is ono good or many 
goods or ás the objoct of ono art or of many arts." In othor words, Averroes 
has scch 1t porfoctly haro, Hore tho quostion of ono or many ends is not yet 
docidcd, Now let us go on from horo. 





O:  Chaptor two, scction two, "Yill not then a knowlodge of this Suprome Good 
be alsb of groat practical importance for the conduct of lifo? 1111 it not 
better enable us to attain what is fitting, liko archors having a target to aim 
at? If this bo so, wo ought to makc an attempt to determine at all ovonts in 
outlino what exactly this Supreme Good is, and of mhich of the thoorctical or 
practical sciences 1t is the objocta" 


S: Yes, litorally, "which of tho soicneos or facultics (or abilitios)! docs 
that. Note agein the conditional character of tho statements If. If. Ho hos 
not yet said it. Is it not likoly -- lot us assuno that thoro is one cnd ora 
small mmbor of ultimate ends. loula d4 not bo good if wo kncw what thoso ends 
vero just as in shooting if wo lmow tho targot wo aro more likely to hit 14 
than 12 we do not know the targól. Tt!s absolutoly conditional and undeniably 
not doprivod of common senso, Aristotlo doos not'assert that knowlodge of tao 
single goel is uscful or necessary for human lifo, for wo do not yct know whe- , 
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thor thore is such a single goal ar, which wo must also considar, whether that 
singlo goal is accessible to tho majority of men, Then knowledge of 1t woula 
not bo usaful for the majority of mon, That single goal would be the thenc of 

a science ar an ability or facultya Apparently, it coull not be an art, propcr= 
ly understood. Now vhat is an ability in contra-distinction to an art or a sci- 
enco? Yo all know that, We only call it by different names. For examplo, somo 
people havo an uncamy ability to hit the targot. 1 moan, not literally a tar- 
got -- that also exists. Dut in othor ways: you must havo hoard such oxpros= 
sions as a womants intuítion, or this man has an uncamy quality of guessinga 

Ho would bo wholly unable to say why he beliovos that "a! will tako place and 
not "b,! But you havo found in 99 out of 100 cases that he was right, Thats 
an ability of sorts. That exists. nd perhaps this is a guido for hwnan lifo, 
Te must consider that too, So tiis as to the very wido meaning of tho term 
dunames hero -- ability, faculty. Good. Now let us go one Now ho will gradu- 
EIIY cone to a docisions 


O: — Now it woula be agrood that 1% must bo tho objoot of tho most authorita= 
tivo of tho scioncos == " 





S: “Yos, tho most autharitativo and tho most architoctonic of the sciencos. 
That, architcctonio; is of courso taken from building. Tho architoct rulos tho 
buildors. Ho tolls, diroctly ar indiroctly, to ovory man amployod in tho 
building process what ho has to do bocauso ho shows than in advanco tho house 
thoy are supposed to build, And this is then usod motaphorically of every com= 
nanding art: an'architoctonio arte So tho most authoritativo and tho most ar= 
chitoctonic arte if thoro is such a thing as ono singlo good, that singlo good 
voula bo tho objoct of the most authoritativo and tho most architcotonio arte 
But wo dontt know whothar thero is such an art and wo do not cvon know whethor 
tharo is such a singlo good. Lot us go one 





O: "But such is manifostly tho scionoo of politics. » . 


S: Yos, Well, scionco, you can say == politico" would bo a simpler transla= 
tion, Polítics: that poculiar kind of knowledge which makos a politician a 
politician, a stetosman a statosmans Yeso Manifostly is a bit stronge Tho 
Grock word can havo -- such like appears to bo politics"! -- appoars to bo in 
its dual moáning: comos to sight and also morely appears to bos That is not so 
quite clear. Yos? So; in othor words; we have alrcady áristotlo!s anstora 
This art which wc sook, the master art, mastor knowledco, is politics; not our 
political science, not aven Aristotlo!s political seienco as'wo shall seo la= 
ter, but the art mich the politician or statesman posscsscse But ho has to 
givo us some reason for this tall order. What doos he say? 


Or... forit is this that ordains which of tho scioncos are to cxist in 
states, and what branches of lmowlodge the diffarent classos of tho ci- 
tizons are to leern, and up to «hat point; and wo obscrve that oven the 
nost highly esteencd of the faculties, such as stratogy, donestic econ= 
ory, oratory, are subordinate to the political scienoc. Inasmuch then 
as the rest of the sciencos are employod by this one, and as 1% moro- 
over lays dom laws as to what people shall do and vhat things thoy 
shall refrain frah doing, the"end of this science must inclndo the ends 
of all the othors. Thareforo, the good of man must bo tho end of tho 
science of politics. 


S: Yos, science of politics! is always -- let us say, "of politics.!! Now 
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lot us stop hare for just ono moment, So ¿ristotle has, in other wrds, iden» 
tificd tho singlo good, tho highost good, and also the hunan pursuit aiming at 
it," How has hc idontificd it? On tho basis of things which cveryone would ad= 
mit, et loast in Aristotlo!s timo, Porhaps today thor would be some doubts 
regarding some points. Now first of all, a master knowledge would bo superior 
to 11 othcr kmowledgos; It would be tho authority for thcm: toll thom where 
to go and'where to stop, and so on, Now which is that? What should you lcarn 
in school,“in high school, in collogo, ar in tho army, whatovor? “There is ono, 
Vltimatoly, tho art'of tho statesman, Woll, later on wo will s0o, Aristotle 
makos a distinction, but ho doosn't mako that horo, On tho first levol, overy= 
ono would aenit 14: that tho city of Athons is perfoctly ontitlod to toll mhich 
sciencos or”arts and to what limits arc to bo practicod by which ago groups, 
for csamplo, by which profossional groups, and so on, This is ono thinge Soo= 
ondly, tho most respcctod abilitics in tho city, stratozy, wonlth-gctting and 
oratory, aro obviously and acmittodly subjoct t> tho political arte That is 
anothor vory poworful argumont, Furthormoro, wo are concarnod also and ospce= 
ially with action as distincuishod from scicnecs and arts. Which soionco ar 
art tolls you what to do, what actions to porform, and fron which actions to“ 
abstain? /mswor: tho laws, But tho lars arc thensclvos tho product of an art, 
tho legislativo art, which in its turn is only a pert of tno political arta 
Hero we arc. So on tho basis of tho polítical opinions, practically unquos= 
tionod, lristotle reachos tho conclusion, perfectly logitinato, thet thoro'is 
ono and only ono mastar art and thoroforo thcro can also be ono mastar ond, 
that cnd at which tho mastor art aims. Ono bricf comment in tho imodiato so= 
quela 


0: "Far ovon thourh it bo tho caso that the good is tho samo for tho indi- 
vicual and for the stato. . . +." 


S1  Ttts, of coursc, always city. That coos without sayinge Yoss 


O: +» » nevortholoss, tho good of tho city is manifostly a grostor and moro 
perfect good, both to attein and to prosorvo, To sccure the good of one 
porson only is better than nothing; but to socure tho good of a nation 
or a city is a nobler and moro divino achicvenente 


S:  Yos, This also woule bo"gonorally admittod, Thare my bo sono quoor mav= 
oricks everyuhcre who deny 14, but thc ordinary man 2£ ordinary intolligonco 
would say of coursca If someone can procuro the good only for himself and an= 
other”man can procuro 1t for hinsolf and others, tho lattcr is a richar porson- 
elity, as they wule say today. Ho is -— that Ís soncthing noblar and moro di- 
vino than what tho first dose So our quustion scans to be sottlod, lr, BurnÑ= 
hame 


Q: In tho Unitod Statos, the subordination of aratory to tho political order 
is not adnittod -- I mean, thc first amondnente 


S:  ínat is not acmittod? Tíhat do you moan? 


O:  Tho subordination of political spoechos, the subordination ovon of selen= 
tific inquiry to the political art generally —- 


S: No, ina may not, Surcly. Yos. Ina mey not, but tho question is who- 
thor 1t would not como up in othcr ways, namcly this: whcther tho truco justifi- 
cetion of the first amendment or tho freedom of speech is not a puroly pragma= 
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tic ground which could be very powerful;“namely this ways that, of courso, 
there is no carthly roason why malicious, obscene, degrading speceh should be 
pormittod, to say nothing of protoctod. There is no reason for it, And then 
thoro come cortain practical difficultios, You havo to forbid 14, but then you 
havo to instituto consorship of sorts, howovar 14 may bo callcd, That was the 
formor practico, and” this loads to cortein difficultios, Consore aro, after 
all, as wo would say, burozucrats and ovon if thoy are by nature mon Of porcep= 
tion and understanding tho routino has a vary bad offcct, And therefore one 
can say 1t is a good rule of thub to havo tho minimun of censorships only in a 
case of extreme necossity liko national socurity in war and this kind of thinge 
That ono could saya But this assartion that thcro is an absoluto right to 
frcodon of spouch as a natural right which ovorridos all othar considerations 
is, in'ry view, an absurd opinion, Dut ono thing is an absoluto right of 
speech, —¿nothor thing is a rulo of thumb: that on tho vholo freodon of sposoh 
ls better == also to kcop tho"rulers informod of what tho rulod think about 
thcn and koop thon, thcreforo, in order a bit, This is anothor mattor, but 
thoro is no absoluto right of froodom of spocch; of csurso not, Thoro wero 
somo poople who have assarted it, but no ono has really beon able to establish 
it, I moan, axccpt on rounds o£ cxpodiency, taking into consicoration tho ab= 
surcitics >f consors. Road tho ergunont of Milton!s Aoropagotica. 


O: NO, I agroo with youe I was making a moro linitod point though: that 16 
ls not, as porhaps it was in Aristotlo!s timo == 1t is not gonorally adnittod 
today that at loast somo kinds of spooch or pursuit of truth, perhaps, solontá= 
fio pursuit of truth, is subjoct to tho political art. 1 moan, 1t is gencrally 
adnittod that obscono speech is subjoct to tho political arte + » + 


Si  Dy tho way, that is not simply truo, Lot us assuno that tharo would bo 
sono agrocnont, which I boliovo is vory unlikoly, rogarding all atomic powors 
that this kind of thing must bo stopped, That would bo, in offoct, a prohibi= 
tion on a cortain kind of sciontific inquiry, No testing; no undorground”teste 
ing, ovorground tosting: cortan inquirios can no longor bo mado. 1 mean, 
thore is no intrinsic inpossibilitys I mean, 1 supposo that tho cxploration of 
poison gas as a woapon has bcon doplorably nogloctod booauso == and thoro aro 
othor == that is not simply trues Thatts not simply truco. I moan, ultimatoly 
tho question arisos there, But lot us not go into this thing because wo cannot 
possibly solve all questions in reading one or two pagos of Áristotlo!s Ethics, 
Tie only want to first see how Aristotlt proccods. */ristotle leads up to Ho 
conclusion, which is not his last-word, by tho vay, that thoro is ono and only 
one mastor art, the political art, which wltimately docides; which ultimatoly 
decides, for cxamplo, about what Ís taught in schools. This is still subject 
to political decisions today. Isntt ib? I havo heard that thore were oo 
Plaints about text books in this country and what thoy tell about -- well, in 
Garmany you know thore waro politically established taxt books not only under 
the Nazi regime but under the Anerican occupation pariod in order to provent 
that, That!s also a kind of master art rogulating what is taught and to what 
axtent, Let us road the next sontenco and then wo have reached a certain con= 
clusiona 





O: "This thon boing its adn, our invostigation is in a sense the study of 
politics. 


S: No, thatris impossible. He says "tho inquiry," using tho sano word as in 
tho beginning, methodos; "tho inquiry aims at thoso! --"at thosc things which 1 
havo ándicatod == the inquiry boing a kind of politios,!"! a kind of political 
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inquiry. Thet!s important. What Aristotle does here is an imquiry, a scienti- 
fio study. That is not an art and not an action, This is clear, Number ono, 
This"inquiry is not politics, the art of the stetesman, but some kind of poli- 
tics, politics in a sense. Aristotle!s Ethics and Politics are not and could 
not have been the works of politicians or statesnen as such, It!s something 
difforent, Itts on another level: thtorctically, on a highor lovol, “The form= 
ula uscd hero, some political inquiry, some kinl of political inquiry, reminds 
of the renark of Socratos in the Gorgias where Socrates says that ho is the 
true politician, The truo politician -= of couwrso, when a man says, "I am a 
truo liboral! you can be suro ho is not a liboral, or the truo conscrvative is 
not a conscrvativo, and similarly when someone says he is a truc politician 
that ho is surcly not a politician, as cvoryono would soo. At any reto, somo= 
thing of this kind happons haro, Áristotlo!s Ethics and Politics aro a kind of 
political inquiry, "not simply political, Why ño makos this qualification wo 
will soe gradually. Now 14 is not'clear mhcther tho politics, of which wo havo 
soon that 14 regulates all actions, is an art. 1f it wore an art then tho high= 
ost form of knowledge would be amoral or trans-moral in tho sano way in which 
tho art of the shocnakcr or of tho blacksmith is not moral but amoral or trans= 
moral, But ono thing is cloar: that Aristotlo!s teaching in this book is an im 
quiry, a sciontifio study. Is it intrinsically moral or not? This wo don't 
know, Wo must kcop this open. 


Now Aristotlo has idontificd tho ability or faculty which deals with tho 
hunan good and ho hos shown in a manner tho nocossity of such a faculty or ab= 
ility. Ho turns noz to dotormino how exact it is. Thoro is a lmowlodge of 
thoso tnings. But is"it osact and how exact? Now what doos oxact mon? The 
Grook word is akrobos, which is still living ón in acráty, 1 eupposo not usod 
in tho Unitod States, but it!s usod in Corman, for cxemplo, Now what does this 
mean? It is vory interosting: in tho Middlo Agos thoy translatod that by 

from which cortain distánotions ariso, but in a Renaissance translation 1 
found the translation which is much moro holpful for us: subtilis, subtlo, And 
that is vory good because it roninds us of what tho Grcck mord, cxact, orig ne 
ally moans. Thay woro not thinking primarily of methomctics but, for oxamplo, 
of a sculptor who works very nontly and vory procisoly, doos nothing slipshod 
This was mich more moant ty procisoly than mathonatical cortainty. When modern 
scionco enorgod in tho 17th cartury Pascal opposod to the spirit of geomotry; 
nmathonatical spirit, tho spirit of subtloty, osprit de finossc. Far cxamplo, 
32 somcone has a wonarfol undorstanding DE whzt is Fong on Ta tho mind D£ a 
man to whom he talks, has a perfoct empathy, so to speok, this is not exactness 
in the sonse of social scionco bocauso he couldn't prove a thing, and yet by 
following, point by point into ovary corner, as it were: that is exactness. 
This vo must rathor think of. Now Aristotle wants to determine here now the 
character of the exactness of this pursuit, Now one thing we know: the kind o£ 
cxactness depends on tho matter. For examplo, if you tako a statuary -- who- 
thor he works on marble or clay or wood -- tho exactnoss to be expoctod of hin 
will bo very difforont. Bthics can be only as exact as its matter pernits, Now 
let us go on, Lct us read the soquel, the imodisto soquol, 





O: Now our treatment of this science will bo adoguato, if it achiovos that 
amount of precision which belongs to its subjoct mattcr. The sano ox= 
actness must not bo expectod in all departnents of philosophy alikos, . . . 


S: Oh, God. Inall spoechos. (Inandible joke regarding departnents of phil= 
osophy)e 
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0: +. » in all discourses alike, any more than in all the products of the 
arts and crafts. The subjocts studied by political science are moral 
nobility and justice; bat these conceptions involvo much difference of 
opinion and uncartainty, so that they aro sonctimes believed to be mero 
conventions and to havo no roal existenco in the nature of things, 





S: Yose Lotus stop horo and“wo must first try to so0. Aristotle speaks hero 
now --"ho takos up the question, how axact can this study be, and ho says -- of 
course, the goneral statonont was mado, tho cxactnoss must correspond to tho 
character of the subjoct”mattar. And the exactness cannot bo very high; by tho 
standards of mathomatics, lot us say. For -- now I try to trenslato litorally 
-- the noblo things and tho just things about which politics," political know= 
lodgo, "spoculatos possesscs much vericty and confusion so that 1t is thought 
they arc only by convention but not by naturc,! Now tho noblo and tho just 
things aro what wo would call tho'moral things, but tharo is no such word, tho 
moral, as we uso it. Vory simply, tho just things aro tho things which you aro 
obligod to do and the noble things are thoso which go beyond tho cl 1 of moro 
duty. Thercforo, thcy are noble; thoy are moro highly praisod. To use a simple 
exemple, paying ono!s debts is just. No one would call it arnoblo action, To 
go to Jail because you havo ombozalod moncy is a just action, but no ong would 
say its a noble action. So the distinction is still imodiately intolligiblos 
You sce, only now docs kristotlo bogin to speak of tho fundanentel difficulty of 
tno imuonso varioty of hunan goals, of tho moral chaos, What ho has spoken aba 
híthorto, tho varioty of arts and tho cnds 2£ tho arts -- this was very minor. 
But if all noblo and just things arc by convention -- that moans, by virtuo 9£ 
a decision mado by tho comunity and not intrinsically -- how can ho find ary 
boaring thon axcopt by moro conformisn and simply following tho load given by 
our socictys This is tho first difficulty hero, and lot us soc tho next ono, 


O: ind a similar uncortainty surrounds tho concoption of tho 00% . +. e 


S:  Yos, mot tho esncoption; the good things. Imcan, if Aristotlo would talk 
so much about concoptions ho wule bo a long timo forgottcns Ho spoaks about 
tho good things, hoslth, woalth, and so on. ItIs not a coneoption hero, Yos? 


Or + + + surrounés tho good things bocauso it froquently occurs that good 
things havo harmful consoquoncos: people have bof>re now boon ruinod 
by toalth, and in othor casos courago has cost men thoir livose 


S:  Yos, “Othces havo porishod through courago. Yes. Itis vory simple, Yos, 
So you sco, Aristotlo makos the distinction betrocn tw classes of osteamod ar 
estccnable things: the noble and just of which"he had spoken boforo, and na ho 
turns to"tho good things.” The good things aro, if you went to uso such an x= 
prossion, morally neutral, Everyone would ordinarily ednit that hoalth is a 
£974 thing and that cowrago is a good thing. But look: somo poople have bon 
ruinod by tho fact that thoy waro hcalthy, boenuse they went to sone placo to 
which thgy would not have gono if thoy had boe sick, and in bodo ¿nó by going 
thcro they porishod, Othor peoplo are couragcous, undergo risks which they 
would not have undcrgono if thoy were not so couragcous, and perished by that, 
Thoso aro Vory crudo axamplos, but they indicato, at loast, that what we ordin= 
arily think arc'good things aro, perhaps, not unquestionably anc unqualificdly" 
good. *Xcnophon, who dovolops this theme at much groster length in Monorab: 

IV: ái, goos even so far as to say that wisdom, perheps, is not altogoiher good 
because there arc quite a far mon who are, because of thcir wisdom 
beon kienappod by tho king of Persia, so that it is bottor not t> be wiso, lr. 
Boya. z 
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Q:  (Objocts to last point), 


S: No, you have no idcá how * * and cormon"sensical Aristotlo can bes 
Teke this very" literally, Imoan, takc such a proof: if somcono is tho top 
fighter; henco, he will bc put into a crack regimcnt. The chancos of survival 
aro much smaller than if he wore known to bo a very mediocro soldior. Imoan, 
from a very broad consideration wo havo to consider even such simple things. 
Show the difficulty. 


So, in othor words, now only is tho case bust wido opon,” We havo tho sus= 
picion that all spocifically moral things, tho noblo and just, may be only con= 
vontions, And regarding the god things, where no ono can say that it is con" 
vontion vhich makos hoslth,or wcalth or c>urage good, even thoro thoy are not 
unqualifiodly good. lUnere shall we tako our boarings? Hare that is a crucial 
step in thc argument, Now what follows from that? Ye arc so familiar with that 
today, you know, becauso wo have all gono to social scicnco and have loarnod 
that'thore is not a singlo thing which is unqualifiodly good, Wo know this at 
onco, whorcas in classical timos this was the proscrvo of a fom poople who had 
listoncd to tho so-callod Sophists. Dut today millions are brought up in this 
vay. What follows? Social scienco? Ycs, onc could say that, but Aristotlo has 
ono objoction which ho has alrcady indicatod, hat becomes of the polis if you 
enthwono social scienco? So wo must do bottor than social scicnco and Aristotlo 
indicatos how ho plans to do botter. Lct us road tho innodiato soquol, 


0: Wo rst thorcfore be contont:if, in dealing with subjocts and starting 
fron promisos thus wncartain, we succced in presenting a broad outlino 
>£ tho truth: when sur subjects and our preniscs aro meroly goncrali- 
tios, 14 ds cnough 1£ wo arrivo at goncrally valia conclusions. 


S: Yos, lot us stop hero for a momont, Now what docs hc say?" lo must be sat- 
isficd vith a cartain rough and roady promises. In other wards, tho fact that 
from tino to timo sone pooplo porish becauso thcy aro healthy is not anough to 
say that hezlth is not a good. Hoalth is a cood'most of tho tino. That!s good 
enough far us as practical mon. This, of courso, doos not yot solvo tho ¡roblan 
o£ tho noblo and just things. That wo must still tako into considoration. Wo 
disrorara tho excoptions as wo must. Othormiso wo would lose our boarings com= 
plotoly. A doliborato abandonmont of oxactness in tho senso of mathomatics: 
dolibcrato. This docs not go to the root of the matter ty any muans, but lot us 
sco how ho dovolops that, Aristotlo has now stated in a most goncral way what 
tho subject of othics is. Ho has now statod in the most general way how 16 must 
bo troatod and thatswo cannot expoct the cxactness, say; of mathematics. Now he 
raisos tho question, what about tho hoarer, the student, of cthics? What kind 
of a man must he be? Lot us road that now. "In tho seno mannor -- 


0: "wo may ask tho studont also to accept tho various views wo put forward 
in tho samo spirit; for it is tho mark of an educated mind to expect 
that amount of exactness in cach kind which the nature of the particular 
subject admits. It is equally unreasonable to accept nerely probable 
conclusions from a methematician and to demand strict denonstration from 
an orator.” 

ácain, cach man judgos corroctly those mattors with which he is ao- 
quainted; 1% is of”theso that”he is a conpctent critic. To eriticize a 
particular subject, therefore, a man must have been trainod in that sub- 
joct: to be a good crític gonorally, ho must have had an all=round educa= 
tion. 
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S: 


Yos, lot us stop hare, Nowmhat docs he say? Ho speaks now of tho student 


of what we may call cthics or politics, He must be amare from the vory begin= 
ning what dogroo of cartainty he can possibly expect. Othcrwisc ho bchaves like 
a brute, liko en elophant in a china shop, when he wants in cthics nathenatical 
certainty. That cannot reasonably be expoctod, Aristotlo bricfly mentions" in 
passing what an ccucatod man is, An educatod man is not, strictly speaking, tho 
scholar in tho ficld but a man who has a reasoneble femiliarity with what the 
soholars in that field aro doirga nd an ell-round oducatod man would bo reason= 
ably well informod about all fiolds of scholarship, which today is, of courso, 

no longer possible but which was possible in ancient tines. Now whet is tho key 
point? That is said only in passing. Aristotlo says don't expoct nathonatical 
cortainty, but ho mentions an>thcr kind of spoakor hero as an alternativo to tho 
nathonatician, and who is that? 


Os 
S: 


Tho oratore 


Tho orator. I noan, fron an orator you do not demnd apodictio proofs: 


pleusible proofs. Now rhat Aristotlo docs in tho Ethics is in boton mathanat- 
los and rhotoric, For examplo, tho orator appoals to tho decent foclings o£ his 
listoners. This is impossiblo in mathezatics, but in cthics it"is porfoctly pos= 
sibles Thatts ono examplo >£ vhat ho has in mind, Tho orators, of couwrso, can 
preach up anything and ovorything, and this is, of coursc, not vhet ¿ristotlo 
neans by the cthical toachar, So wo see hero that ¿ristotle still has not tola 
us how wo can overcomo tho moral chaos regarding tho noblo, tho just, and ovon 
tho good things. That ho will toll us in tho soquel, Nom lct us go on. Lot us 
coneludo this chaptor. 


0: 


S: 


Honco, tho young aro not fit to be students of politics. For thoy havo 
no experionce of life and conduct, and it is thoso that supply the pro- 
misos and subjoct mattar of this branch of philosophy. And morcovor they 
aro lod by thoir foolings; so that they will study tho subjoct to no 
purposo or advantago, sinco the end of this scionco is not knowledge but 
action, ind it makos no difforonco whother thcy aro young in years or 
inmoturo in character; tho dofoct is not a question of timo, 14 is bo= 
causo their lifo and its various aims are guidod by feoling; for to such 
porsons their knomlodgo is of no use, ary moro than it is to porsons of 
dofoctivo solf-restraimt, But moral science may bo of groat valuo to 
those who guido their desiros and actions by principlo. 


Lot us read tho next sentenco because it is the conclusion of this introdw= 


tione 


O: 


S. 


Lot so“much suffice by way of introduction as to the student of 
the subjcot, the spirit in which cur conclusions are to be rocoived, 
and the object that we sct boforo us. 


Yos, Now do you seo mhat ho says then, how ¿ristotlo overcomos, provision= 


ally at any rato, the moral chaos of the existence of which he has informed us? 
That does he do? T think one can stato it vary simply, Tho hoaror of cthics 
must bo a moral man, At least ho must bo a woll bred man who conos to class 
with the uncorstanding of tho noblo and just things, and also this goneral clar- 
ity about what ordinarily the good things arc. The pursuers of woalth and so 

on, of this kind of thing, would not understand what he says. Aristotlo docs 
riot bogín, and that is crucial, with refuting what you can call imoralism: for 
example, as Plato doos in his way in the first book of tho Ropublic when Socrates 


Le 
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refutes Thrasymacims or in tho Gorgias when Socrates rofutos Callicles, and sám= 
lar things. Ho doosntt do that, He prosupposcs men who would know fron tho 
very beginning that Calliclos and Thrasymacius camot.bo right, who take dcocney 
for granted, This is tho doliberato and conscious limitation, How could this 
bo politically justificd? Yos? 


Q: Doos ho ovor mako cloar -- parhaps this is an answer to your quostion == 
that this kind of moral man =- 15 ho moral by nomos or is he moral by naturo? Ho 
raisos this quostion carlior, EN 





S:  Yos, he raisas it, but ho doos not answor it in thoso terms. 1 mean, what 
doos he take for grantcd? That tho noblo anc just things are truly noble and 
justo That quostion is not answorod in torms of physis or momos. It!s nota 
thcorotical answor. 


Q1  (Inauciblo). 


S:  Yos, ho takos it, indood,_ Tharo aro no solf-cvidont'¡winciplos from which 
ho starts, Thoro aro principlas evidont to well brod mon, and this is a very 
groat difficulty, Lot us faco it. In othor words, a ¡¿entlonan called Aristotlo 
who ás, at tho sano timo, more than a gontleman talks to gantlanon'to givo gon= 
tlonon tho groatost possiblo clarity about what thoy, as contlamon, aro inclinod 
to. If somcono ás not a contlanon, cithar clcvor or stupid == 1t doosn!t mako 
any Cifforonco -- ho ls not a fit hoaror of Jwistotlo becauso ho donios tho 
principlos. (Quotos a sentoneo in Latin and thon translatos). "Against hin who 
doncs tho principlos ono cannot disputos! That scoms to bo tho bogimning of 
hristotlc, That will bocomo ovar moro clcar to uss 4ristotlo doos not dodueo 
tho othical principles from any highor principlos, In this rospoot'ho is very 
raro, In ancient timos it is ovon uniquo, The predominant vicw is, for oxan= 
plo, tho Pletonio vic. You know, Plato ¡ivos a kind of doduction in tho Repub= 
lio and other placos. wistotlo docsntt do it, Aristotlo is vary ¡ractica” 

Ro simply says what is tho uso of traininc in tho political art in tho widost 
sonso potential tyrants and othur undosirablos. 1 want to train only gontlonen 
of.mhon I can bo suro that thoy will not ovon think of becaning tyrante, ls 
this not a vary dofonsiblo position? 1 moan, the gontlenan has to know what 
tyrante are aftar and he has to know by vhat moans tyrants come to power and 
kcop thomsclvos in poor in ordar to got rid of them. ut ho Cocos not havo to 
bccomo convineod that 1 is low to strivo for tyranrys Ho knows that, Ho has 
boon well brod, This is what you can call tho Jane áustin clenant in Aristotlo 
which 15, howovor, by no means a nogligible and indefensiblo thing. Aristotlo 
was aware of thoso difficultios but tho Ethics is not the” place to discuss them. 
hat is tho great Cifforonco batwoon hin“and, 1 would say, all othor anciont 
philosophors. This lack of radicalisn is a very groat radicalism: simply to 
faco this arousos difficulty. So tho hcarers must bo decont mon, 














Qs  (Inaudiblo) 


Yes, that it would holp us vory much for our livos if wo knar that good so 
at wo can uso 1t as a tergote 





Qs The question is again how are we going to got our boarings if thoro wasntt 
somothing other than convention, Is that corrcct? 


S:  Yos, we must know somothing, but sinco ¿ristotlo is not an opistomologist 
ho is relativoly unintarested in the question of how wo discover iba. . . (4 
faw words inaudiblc). 
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Q:  Yos, well, the point I'm trying"to mako is you aro deriving those princi= 
Ples fron something othor than nomos, convention, itself. This is whoro you get 
your bearings. That ho docs say, or doos he? 


Si Yos, that he docs not ven say but wo can assume that he somehow must aim 
at something moro substantial than convention. 


Q: On tho othur hand, the ond of this subject is not knowledge but action. 
Si Absolutely, In othor words, thcorctically it is of vory minor intarost, 


hat!s what ho moans by that. But practically it is of utmost interosta What 
doos ho mean ty that? 





GQ: Dub tho quostion is if wo are concurncd with action do we necd to be"con= 
carned with thoso things that aro dorivod not from nomos? In othar words, welro 
going to havo to work within tho conventions of whatever wetve gota 


S: No, no, hristotlo docsn't say that his book is basod on conventions, It's 
ty no moans as simplo as that, 


Ga I'm socing a líttlo difficulty hores 


Sa An onormous difficulty, Lot us first rcad tho parallol to that which fol= 
lows almost immodintoly aftor; án the tochnical senso, a repctátion, Now this 
is in tho noxt chaptar. “o havo only to road the end, “In 1095030 <- this whole 
soction. You sco, this chaptor which woule: cono now is, as a tholo, a repotit 
tion of tho procoding soction of tho Ethics, simplifica in many ways but also, 
of courso, adding soncthinge ¿iristotlo would nover say the semo thing all over 
again booguso this wul2 mako tho book bettor and thon he would havo a better 
publication rocord vith his dopartment, But hc heshis roasons, (Lauóhtar). 16 
happons. It is fostored Ey tho practico of jueging pooplo by tho muber and 
sizo of thoir publication. This wasn't so in anciont tines. Now I want us to 
road now only this end to answr Mr. Boyan!s question, "Dut 14 must not oscapo 
us that tho spooches dom. from tho principles and those tomare the principles 
Ciffar.! Do you havo that? 


0: ¿nd wo must not ovorlook tho distinction batwcon argunents that 
start from first principlos and thoso that lcad to first principles. 
It was a good practico of Pleto to raise this question, and to enquire 
Whothor tho right ¡rocoduro was t> start from. . .. 


S: Well, not such a very clunsy exprossion, a word like procedure, but the way 
ho simply says -- vhother the way is from tho boginnings -= 


02 + + . or up to the boginnings, as in a racc-course one may run from the 
Jjudgos to tho far ond of tho track ar reverselye 


S: Is ho not cloar? Thoro are two ways in the racc-course and there are two 
ways in inquirics. Yos» Go On, 


O: Now no doubt it is propor to start fron the kmo," 
S:  Woll, this is true generally, Incan, this is moro wivorsal than what. he 


said before: from the begimings ar toward the begimmings, We start from the 
kmo. In every teaching and loarning one must start from soncthing which ono 
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knows. This simple thing is, I think, clear; but it cannot be repeated often 
encugh because all miscarriages in learning can be said to stem from the fact 
that people do not bogin from what thcy know but berin fron soncthing which they 
beliove to know. (Inmucible questásn and explamtion regarding tho reco-courso) 
You would sco it in every movio on this subject, Good. Now go omo "Then we 
must begin fras mat is knam to us, but this is twofold for somo things aro 
know ta us and others aro'knom simply. Now this may sound strange: know 
simply and not known to us, meaning what is knom simply is that tho naturo of 
which would mako the kmowlodgo truco kmomlodge, kmowlodgc in tho highest senso, 
Te ascend, let us sey, from tho cffocts to tho causes, but only tho descent from” 
thc causes t> tho offects is gomuino kmowlodgo. I will dovolop this later on 
fully, Vo rst first rosd that. Itmsorrys Now áristotlo says, thon, with a 
little joko, perhaps wo must bogin fran what is known to us. Good. Now hor 
doos ho go on? rl 





O: "This ás why in ordor to bo a compotent studont af tho right and justa +." 
S: About tho noblo and just. Yos? 


Oz Ma, . about thc noble and just, and in short of the topics of politics in 
gencral, tho pupil is bound to havo boon wcll trainod in his habits." 





S: Yos. In othor words, ho has a docont upbringing -- must havo had a docont 
upbringinga Yos. 


0: — "Far tho startinc=point or first prinoiplo is tho fact that a thing is so. 
S:  Tho"that" he simply says. Wo start fron tho "that." Yos? 


O: "If this bo satisfactorily ascartainod, thore will bo no nood also to know 
tho reason why 1t is so. 


Si Yos. Tho "why." If wo know tho "that," Aristotlo says vary strangoly, we 
do not ncod the "why." Yos? 


O: * "ind tho man of goxd moral training knows first principles already or can 
casily"acquiro than," 


S: Now lot us stop horo. Good, Now what is tho point? Ho makos horo a dis= 
tinction which we can call with traditional terms, althouch not nocossarily 
thoir prosont=day moening. Thoro is doduction and incuction, docuction fran 

tho first principlos and induction loading up tothom. This is in itsolf sin= 
ple and clcar. Now horo you start from tho things, from the principles /tho * 
formor/ and whore you start haro is what áristotle calls whet is mom simply, 
what ls intrinsically know and not nocossarily lmom to us, what is tho princi- 
ple from which ell gomino knowlodge sooms to start.” Haro wo start /tho lattor/ 
from whek is knomn to us, in inéuction, For exemple, an carthquako: “tho fact “ 
of an carthquako, end we ascend to tho causos 9f carthquakcs. Wo woule havo a 
completo kmowledgo if wo would have hare causcs comoctod with cach other by” 
doscending from which wo would be able to give en accomnt of all carthquakos, 
all cclipsos of tho sun ami tho moon, and mhatovcr havo you, This is 2 simplo 
schena, So tho starting point horo is the "that! end not tho "why," Horo the 
starting point is tho "why," and mhich is a doscent, Is this simplo and sohoma= 
tio cistinction clear? 
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Q:  I think the induction and deduction is clear, but Itn still-not clear on 
how anything can bo known, kmowable in itself, 1f it!s not know, because isntt 
ié the hunan mind which -- there would be nothing if there were no human mind -- 


S:  Yos, but still, docs it not make senso, common-sonsically, to say that tho 
highest principlos of ovarything aro not immodiatoly accossiblo to us, that what 
we know primarily aro rathor dogs and cats and tablos and this kind of thing and 
wo ascend to than? Docs it not, common=scnsically, mako sonso? Lot mo try 14 
hero, What doos 1t moan in our caso? Aristotlo addrossos woll brad pcoplo and 
thoso well brod pcopLo lmow that thoso and those and thoso things aro noble 7 
and those and thoso things aro Just and thoso and thoso things aro, generally 
spoaling, good. They don't know why, but thoy know tho "that," and that is suf= 
ficiont that they can bo listoners and what will happon to then whon Aristotlo 
comos"to then? What will ho Loarn from Aristotlo, this woll brod man? For cx" 
amplo, ho knows == woll, lot us tako a crudo cxamplo: whon children are taught 
that ho should not spita Lot us tako a simplo oxamplo, He will lcarn ron 
Aristotlo why 1% is docont not to spit, Now this ás, of cours, a crudo cxemplo 
and probably whon he is 20 yoars“oLd ho knows already tho reason why ho shoulántt 
spit, but thoro aro othor things, porhaps, wharo ho docsn't know 14 so cloar, 

For oxemplo, rogarding the rolation of thú two kinds of justicc: that t hero is a 
justico which consists in simplo oquality, another which consiste in proportion= 
Eto equelity, Wo will hoar about that labor, Or othor subtltics of tho magnan= 
imous man and of munificonco, and this kind of thing. So fron Aristotlo he will 
Loarn tho "ye 


Lot ne stato 1% now moro prooisoly, hon I will answer your question, The 
doubt, tho moral chaos, is causod by tho fact that all moral things, al1'moblo 
and just things, are boliovod to bo moroly conventional, That is to say, thoy 
aro not intrinsically good. Avistotlo would havo to sha” them why tho noblo and 
just things aro good. Do you so0? Thay know only: ono has to behavo dcoontly, 
1,0. nobly and justly, ¿mi thoy know sonchow that this is good, but thay"cannot 
oxplainit, Aristotlo will toach thom way that is tho caso, cxactly what, in 
his way, Pleto ís doing in such books as tho Gorgias and tho Ropublio and somo 
other books, But horo tho difficulty arisos == (10t mo finish tho argunont and 
thon wo havo a froo for all)e 


So 12 wo tako this sohona: thoso mon know tho "that" -- that thoso and 
those things aro noblo and thoso and thoso justa And Aristotlo will start haro 
then, “Ho will load thom up. Aristotlo could if ho wentod, sinoc ho knows tho 
principlos -- he could toach doductivoly. Ho could teach deductivoly, Inothor 
words, Aristotle could say, "I will not meko this qualification, Hithorto, 1 
havo said 1 111 talk only to docent pooplo»” 1 will now address all pooplo of 
sufficiontrintolligonco, decont or no dtcont, and will prove to than that docon= 
oy is"good.'whoroas tho indocont pooplo, “of course, 'say that tho squaros aro 
fools, as Gallicles and Thrasymachus say, in cffecta Ho will toach that, Tho 
question is whether Aristotle doos this too in his Ethics as a mattor of fact, 
Ono thing is clear. Lot me say it in advanco, Aristotlo docs not do it. 4ris- 
totlo docs not give vhat we can call a theorctical othics. Ho starts from those 
principles and gocs dom at loast to considarablo spccification, That ho does 
not dos Ane why docs ho not do 14? Somo ánswer is given, a very provisional 
but by no moans irrolcvant answer is givon, in the imodiato seguol which we 
shall nó read, discuss briefly, and thon wo will have our discussion. ln 
Roinkim, No, cxcuso mes The situation mas this: tho hoarcr lmows tho "that" 
bocauso ho is woll brcd and such a man will cither elrcady possess or will cas= 
ily acquire the principlos. Tho man who is not woll brod will not have or 
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acquire then easily. And now there is, however, tho third type of man: the one 
who has no upbringing and also docsn!t know those principles. Wat shall we do 
with then? fristotle gives an answer by quoting a pocta Yes? 


O: As for the person who neither kmows nor can learn, Lot him hcar the words 
of Hosiods 
Bost is tho man who can hinsolf advisoz 
He too is good who hcarkons to tho WisC. . . +. 


S: Oh no, no metric trenslation, "Ho is altogcthcr the bost who himsclf under” 
stands everything. The decont is also ho who obeys to hin who has spoken well, 
But ho who cannot think by himsclf nor hearing of another: he is altogethor a 
useloss fellow,” So now which is, then, tho one corresponcing to Aristotle!s 
hoarcr in tho Ethics? “hich of those thrco? 





O: Tho ono mho pertakos of good consola 


S:  Hósiod describos hin moro ¿rociscly: who has hcard, who has hoard from 
othars. This is the státus of tho man who is mcrcly decont man and is not a 
wisc man like Aristotlo; Ho has only heard it. Ho has becn told as a child and 
as a young man: d> this, dontt do that. And grocuelly, by habituation, ho has 
bocone a decent hunan being. As a Cecont human bcing he "knows"! that those ani 
those things aro just ant those and theso things aro noble. And ¿ristotlo wil1- 
then enlighten hin on tho basis of this kmowlodgo acquired primarily by heering, 
about that knowledge, But we shell sce that this imomlodge does not exsist in 
giving a "why," answoring tho question, why is it good to be decent, but dovol= 
oping thc full meaning of decency. For cxemple, he lmows somcthing about cour= 
age, about tenperanco, about megnanimity and whetover it may bo. And he has 
read quito a few pocts and so which have clucidatod it in various wyse Aris" 
totle elucidatos these things cohcrently. This we can say is -- at least, that 
the bulk of the first part is devotod to this cuestion, Now but hy can one say 
what is the simplo justification of Aristotlcts secmingly circular and unsci- 
entific procoduro? You know, people are decent because they have been told to 
bo docont and then Aristotlo clarifics and sophisticatos this moaning of deceney 
without over raising tho question, why should one be docent, as Socrates doese 
There vas a very femous moral philosopher in modern tines who was absolutely 
antd-Aristotolian in theso matters, but, es it happens, as i% may Very woll hap= 
pon, bocause af tho dopth of the anti-Thomisn, understood this point very well, 
And that was Kant. I moon, thoy aro radically different, but one thing they” 
have in comon, There is n> deduction of ethics fron pro-othicel principles, 
Land one can give an answor which both have in comzon, a very simple one. “12 you 
say to a young man or a young women, do this, this and this is not decent, and 
you got tho reply, why shoulé one be docent, what will you say about such anin= 
dividual? 1 mean, quostioning mhcthor this is in fact Cocent ar not: thatis, of 
course, a different story. But why should ono bo decent? lell, a decent nan 
nover raisos this question, In other words, there is no possibility >f coducing 
doconey from noh-doconey. This is tho simple moral answar which Kent surcly 
givos but which, in his way, also ¿ristotle givos. Only the situstion in 4ris= 
totlo is infinitoly more complax tharin Kant bocauso in Kant this kind of moral 
imowlelge, if we ten call 14 that way, is hishor,”thcorctically highor, strange 
as that may sound, than all thoorotical kmowlcdgo, mhercas for ¿wistotlo thco= 
rotical kmowlodgo is highce than this kind of knowlcdgos So in a simploschena 
(goos to blackboard) moral man looks hero at soncthing. That is the cnd, the 
moral end from which he starts and boyond which ho cannot look and refusos to 
look, This is a rough structuro of XemtIs doctrinca 411 kmowloágo, in Kentts 
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sense, ultimatoly" is subordinatod and points toward a knowledge of this kind, 
Most philosophars, “and Aristotlo is also ono of them, dontt stand here as phil= 
osophars, but hero, Thay look at it from the outsido, . As philosophers they are 
not subject to the moral law: in thoir capacity as thinking boings, That is 
also tho casc of lristotlo, but Aristotlo sois also the nocossity of a considor= 
ation which is limitod by morality and that is what he supplics herc, That is 
the rcason vhy thoro is no docuction givon, Letor on whon wo cone to tho doc= 
trino of tho virtuos you will soc that Aristotlo doos not mako the slightost at- 
tompt to doduco thoso virtucs: show that thcro aro so and so mary and only those 
virtucs, Then ho would have to go into a higher principlo: say, thohuman soul 
has so and so many pawts and thoro must bo a virtuo for cach of thoso parts», 
That's roughly what Plato doos in tho Republic, Nothing of tho kind in 4ris- 
totlo, That has to do with this doliBarato Iimitation, and tho gravo question 
of courso is this, mich was, 1 think, implica by Mr, Boyan: is Aristotlo not 
compellod to avoid this eircularity? "You lmow: that doceney prosupposos itsolf. 
Must thoro not bo somo higher principle through which doconcy is justifica] 


Qs May I raiso a point: what is hoalth? How is hoalth dofinod? 


S: A good condition of tho body. 
Q1  Yos, 1 think 1t mirht bo possiblo to derivo deconcy fron non=-donencys 


S:  Yow'mcan good condition >f tho soul, Somothing of this kind is done suroly 
ty Plato, to sono extont also by Aristotlo, But tho question is this: surcly 
that would soon to bo tho most natural procodure but 1t is not simply tho proco= 
duro of Aristotlo and wo must koop this quostion in mind, “hat I wantod to on= 
phasizo at the boginning was only this point: that Aristotlo is alivo to"tho 
gravo question posod by that moral chaos, tho moral skopticien which was, o£ 
course, as such as dovolopod in classical antiquity as it was at any tino in 
modern timos. But wo must soo what is the vay in'which ho'cowntors ita Now in 
this soction which wo did not road -- woll wo can, porhaps, discuss it -- Fathar 
Vaughan, you read tho first papar? Why don!t you bogin at 1091) and go on to 
1099b8, and dr. Roinkin takos tho rest of Book I. But thoro waro somo further 
quostionse 


O: (Insudiblo)a 


S: No, 1 woulé say this quostion wowld bocomo imtorosting only if wo woula 
como across a sorious difficulty which cannot be explained from tho subjoct mat= 
tarbut only by an external mishap. + . + Thon wo woule takoit ups But after 
211, this is not a philology class nor a philosophy class. Wo are political 
scientists. Woll, 1 could havo told you soncthing of this but everyone can road 
it, I suppose, in Rackham!s introduction: that thore arc thwroo books which have 
como dom to us in tho Aristotolian body which aro" othics: this fanous cthics 
called tho Niconachoan Ethics, tho Budomian Ethics, and the ¡roat cthics, tho 
Merna MoralIa, ani that toro aro all KInds ol Iypothcsos about thoir rolrtion 
But tnis 15 polymetiy. You know what that is? That is a Grook word which is 
quite good to rémombora 1 do not know mhcthor thoro is a simplo oquivalent to 
that in English, "Poly" means much or many and "mathy!! means learning: much 
lomning, knowing many things, ane 14 implios an old saying. (Quotos 14 in 
Grcok and then translates). "Knowing many things docs not toach wisdom," Ono 
must, unfortunatoly, know many things but for somo roasons. (in inaudible sen= 
tenco stressing tho sano point). 1 think we have to say this cthics which wo 
road has been the cthics throughout the Western world espocielly in the Mdglo 
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Agos and modern timos, and is in woalth of subject mattar by fer-supcrior to 
others, whatever the other foms may bo, Suroly one should also, if ono has the 
tino, study thom, but most of you aro, I'm suro, very glad 1£ they get some a0= 
quaintance with a single othics of hristotlo and then one choosos naturally the 
most perfcot form of it, watover the relation of it to the others. Thatis not 
intorosting. Yos? 
9: “In tho passaro that wo waro reading, 1055, about lino 0, where Aristotlo 
séáys, "Por tho startingupoint or first principlo is thc fact that a thing is so; 
1£ this bo satisfactorily asccrtainod, thoro will be no need also to know the 
reason wy it is so," and you oxplainod this. Tho thing that I don't under= 
stand == sy 
Si Moll, is 14 not truo'that if poople lmow that thoso and these things aro 
tho noble and just things, that this is for all practical purposos tho most ia= 
portant thing? Whothcr thoy can give an account of it is loss important Por 
action, Docs 14 not mako sonso? 


Qy: Moll, cxcopt that what ho 1s saying ds that toso poopLo already knor what 
ds g00d == 


Si: Yos, but that 14 is 00d, not why, That ds a koy distinciáon, 

O: Thcy know that it is good but -- 

Si That it is good but -- thoy know 14 by hoaringe 

di ina 50, supposcdly ¡ristotlo would want to tozch thom why 1t is good. 


S:  Yos, to some oxtont, Ho says so, But wat ho doos is -- in ono sense ho 
tolls thon tho why," I moan, if wo follow this lenguago: nanoly, ho givos them 
tho formal causo, Ho tolls thom what prooisoly nagnanimity, courado, end so, 
is. “Dut ho coos not toll thom, at loast not thonatically, why is magnanimity 
good, why is Justico good. Ho makos somo passing romarks rogarding justico, but 
this is not his thomo, You understand tho procoduro most simply when you com= 
paro 14 with tho discussions" in tho Gorylas and in tho Republic, first book of 
thc Laws and in othor placos, whoro Tho Platonic spoaker, tho"Platonio mouta- 
piccd, Proves to others that justice is good, Or; lot us say, doconcy is good. 
lwistotLo doos not provo that, Ho prosupposos it, ho sayse Ho docsntt addross 
Calliclos-os and Thrasymachus=08 and this kind of pooplo, Ho aderesses nico 
People and tho nico pooplo know it from thoir upbringing. And this ás thoorot- 
icálly not entiroly satisfactory: that goos without saying. But tho question 
is, cid Aristotlo not indircctly moot this fundamental thcorotical issue? Tho 
most urgont issue is surcly tho practical issuo: that thgy bo confirmod in their 
éutics, as wo would say, and anlightonod abowt them rathor than to bocomo unno= 
cossarily complicatod as to why thcy should fulfill thoir dutios, Doos this not 
nake sense? 





Qy: Tho reason 1 don!+ understand whatts happening is bocauso if they already 
kñow this as decont poople, then what'moro can thcy expoct to learn fron fis" 
totlo? 





S: Moll, I wondar whothor somo of the + I moan, road somo of tho practical 
minds, statosmon and" this kind of pooplo, and road what they write about tho 
highest hunan things, end you will bo surprisod how very fragmontaxy and incon= 
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Pleto that is. For example -- is Mr, Eumcrt hero? Yowhava made a study of 
Churchill, You have scen that he says wonderful things; but when ho"trics to 
spoak abstractly it!s very poor, Now ho has, of course, in his caso, a wonder* 
ful justification bocause tho matrix is so rich: you kaów, his life experienco, 
and so on, But thoorotically it is not satisfactory.” Uhcn Lristotle speaks 
about tho various virtuos, vory for very virtuous men, and outstanding by their 
virtuo, woula be able to write such a chapter on munificonco or whatever 1% bos 
kiristotlo takos the broadost vic, It is of some importenco, 1 think everyone 
of you who has tricd to be virtuxus and has road about a specific virtuo in 
Adristotlo has lcarnce somothing boéauso af the breadth of tho consideration: 
things of which ho has"not tiough5, You will sco 14 when we go on and camo to 
tho individual virtaos, which aro the clcarest cxamplo of that, But later on 
othar subjocts como, like ploasuro and so on, Mr, Seltzcr, eE 


Cs Isn't there a docuction when ho talks about tho spocifio work sf a man? 


S: Yos, yx anticipate, We will soo later -< that m11 como up next time «- 
in the first book thero is a kind of cotuction, namcly, very roughly -- well, 1 
will not answar your question, Ve must follow tho movencnt, There is soncthing 
of this kind, ¿ristotlo calls 4t, in a vay, a Cocuotion, 1 know that, But if 
you wulg raiso the question, how this statament is rolatoc to tho omneration 
of the virtuos at the ond of Dook II, then you would soe tharo is no connection, 
Its not brought up. Surclys ¿ristotle know that surely from Pleto i£ fron no 
other placo: that a thoorotically satisfectory account woule roquiro s oncthing 
liko a doduction. ¿nd dontt forgot thet tho most influcntial adaptation of 
iristotlo in the Westarn world, thc Thomistic acaptation, is nut basod -- in 
Thomas you have a Cocuction, But the Thomistic coduction is basod diroctly on 
Cicaro and such vritors, Stoic tradition, which in its turn is a prolongation of 
tho Platonic tradition, of this docucing tracition, In /ristotle that does not 
oxist, Thatts his poculiarity. Ono can say ¿ristotlo, in a proper, although 
not now goncrelly uscd, moaning of thc word empirical -- Aristotlo is the most 
empirical, How do these phenonona appcar to us in thc life of action and not 
when wo, as it varo, withdraw fron 34 anc refloct upon it? That is áristotlo!s 
anaaing cxactnoss and fidolity to the phonomena as thay show thensclves in ac= 
tion, when we livo, Mr, Glenn, 











Oz: (Regardinc ¡nistotlots rolovanco to sther oulturos). 


s: (One or two insudible sentonces followed by the following). You only have 
to road with sonc care the story of Saul and David to see. . » « but T onte ex- 
plained this kind of”thing in the presence of a student of Chinese things, of 
which 1 know nothing, end ho said that is exzctly — I nean, thc main points -- 
what the Chincsc gertlenen havo understoxd, There may bo certain difforencos 

+ +. + but as far as Winston Churchill, who is suroly not a man who is "doing" 
philosophy, was given tho Ethics in an English translation whcn he wes a vary 
nature nan by Lord Birmingham (7) and Churchill road it and found 14 absolutely 
convincing end said, "Thatts moro ar loss the wey in which 1 always understood 
those things," So there aro'sone men, at any rato -- and Churchill had not gono 
through Oxford and Cambridg0s « » » but indccd one can say this is sonchow a 
consoquenco, an indiroct consoquenco of iristotlo in Britain, 1 do not bolicve 
-- 1 think onc can show -- by roflccting a bié ono can show, and that fristotlo 
does not give US. e » e (811 of this off-nicrophono and Cifficult to hear), On 
nagnanimity, when you road'that chapter, thcro aro quite a for things which aro, 
at first glanco, obnoxious, and if you twuld road Thomas! commentary you wowld 
soc that Thonas has intorpreted it away, in a sonso, bocause cortain things aro 
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clearly hard to take from the Biblical point of"viem, But, on the other hand, 
when yon look around and you see -- for example, 1 saw this for the first tine 
only a short while ago when I reflectod a bit about lontgomery, you know, of El 
Alenain, and who, as you all know, has alsó a considerable ridiculousness, Hots 
famous for that. But, on tho other hand, . » +» (inaudiblo words). But if you 
look at hin ho is a man of whon 1% has bocn said ho was born"to command. Now it 
is obviously nocessary for overy socicty to possess such men, especially for tho 
military but I suppose, also, othor things, Now, but a nan born to 
command -- when you road the chapter on megnaninity, from this point of viem 
that what ho doscribos is hore thc typo who is born to command and knows Lt, o£ 
courso, then quito a fow things will fall into shapo and it would no longor bo a 
spocimen of a poculiarity of this particular "culture! but will bo a nocessity 
of political socicty ich was porhaps moro olaboratod by tho Grccks than by 
pooplo living in other culturos. Perhaps, but not moro,” But tho fundamental 
hunan nocossity of it boconos clcar and the sano applics, also, to .othar things 
00. 


(End 0 tapo, The following s a summary fran studont notos)» 


Suroly Aristotlo doésntt simply qualify tho availablo moralitys In "quali- 
fying! 1t he nodifios it. The Aristotolian Ethics is the Grcek gontlenants mor= 
ality"as soen and purifica ty a philosophor, Ey a man who stands above that mor= 
ality, 1.0. modifios ita 


Q:  (Rogarding the distinction betwoon the good far tho individual end that of 
iho city). 
S: More divino, more illustricus, moro resplendent. The naxizun is nations, 


not thc cosmopolis. Rogarding the divino, the word is used in the sonse of very 
outstandinga 1 do not oven havo to rofer to the Amorican usagos 


Q:  Moula this not refloct tho pretty well established fact that foundors: are 
mado? 


Si- That is very good, But whcthcr Aristotle would call a foundor divino in 
tho sonso of a God is very doubtíul, That he would uso tho word in this ncta= 
phorical senso is anothor mattcra 
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+. + Iwi11 neturally only montion "thoso things where 1 disagroe with you. Now 
you quoted Ortoga y Gassoti, That quotation was vary holpíul bocanse 14 shows, 
indood, tho tremondous difforonco botwown tho viaws provalling today and tho 

view of Aristotlo. Therc is no history, in Gassctt!s scnso, in Aristotlo, nar in 
Plato, nor in anyone until tho 10th century. This is ono pointe . . . (Soveral 
insudiblo words). Now you raised tho quostion at tho cnd, why not the contaa= 
plativo lifo toward which Aristotle is loading up at tho bogimning, in thor first 
hook? What was your answor? You montionod tho fact that ¡ristotle points, from 
tho vary boginning to contomplativo lifo, but only points to 1t and loaves it 
vory vago. Ánd what was your oxplanation of this? A 
0:' Vol, ny ansvor was that in tho final analysis 1% will not bo sinply conten= 
plation, but wo must wait until tho final == 


Si Yes, this is ono answor, but tho simplest answer, 1 boliovo is this: that 
AristotLe loads from what pooplo aro moro likoly to know and thcy aro moro" likoly 
to know tho 1ifo of action than tho 1ifo of contomplation, In other words, ho 
asccnds somoho, Not a doscont, Ascent, That is ono point, “But as for“this 
othcr quostion which cane up last timo -- and Mr, y I beliovo, raisod 
tho question, is not morality ossontial to thoory? Wo spoak of intollcotual pro= 
bity, for oxmmplo, Well, this 1 gavo a rough and provisional answar, 1 said 
tacro'is a groat difficultys You can oasily suo e- 1£ youwould Look up in tho 
Sunma, first part of tho socond part, quostion 50, tho last articlo, where Thomas 
Yalsos tho question, doos intellectual virtuo prosupposo noralvirtuc, and ho * 
says tho intolloctaal virtuo callod prudonco, practical wisdom, docs, but wisdom, 
tacorotical wisdom, docs nota So you sco == art Thomas know Aristotlo quito 
vell, * So tharo is a roal diffioulty horo, Wo will lator on havo to take up 

this question cohorontlye 





Now there woro certain torms which'you usod which did not mako mu vory hap= 
1, Fathor Vaughan: matorial prosporitys Why matorial? “hy not simply say” 
toalth? The torn natorial, you know, 1£ 1% is an Aristotolien torn, as you know, 
nattcr, matorial, docs not havo this moaning of bodily, Somcthing very imtolloc= 
tual may bo mattara It is somothing olso: tho gomus or tho spocios and this 
kind of thing. So 1ct us lcavo it at tho simplo word, wcalth, bocause won wo 
speak of woalth wo ordinarily do not mcan by that litoral woalths Wo moan just 
a bank account and similar forms of wcalth, Dut a moro important torn which yow" 
use is system, syston of ethics, Now tho word system is a Grook word, of” eoursc, 
and means soucthing vihich you havo put togother, and is uscd, for cxamplo, 5£ an 
ary ar arything put togother by man. That"doctrinos, odificos, as it were, “of 
this kind aro" called systons"is rather lato, and the term camo in common uso, as 
far as 1 know, in 16th, 17th, contury, but tho very preciso moaning of tho tora 
systea in philosophy is duo to modern philosophy, and rcachos its fu11 clarifica= 
tion in Hegol only. So I think in a more caroful langango ono should not speak 
of systens when speaking of tho toachings of Plato and Aristotlos 





Surcly tho kgy point to considor when one touchos this book is thnt 1t"is 
tho oldost cthical troatisc, lothar thore waro carlicr ones beforo: maybo, But 
wo surcly dontt have them, 4d Plato!s vritings aro not treatisos; obviously, 
of cthics or of anything olso, but all dialoguos. So this we must, indocd, ke«p 
in mind, That!s tho oldost cthical trcatiso which wo havo, ¡ 
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Tien you raisod this, inducod by Northrop — and you could have been in= 
ducod, as you kmow, by n other people because thero is nothing Northropian in 
this thosis -- this we Bave been told since three conturics now -- itts almost 
nausesting -- that ¿ristotlolsethical teaching rosts on his telcology. The tol= 
cology has beon rofutod, if not by Doscartos and Nowton at lcast by Darwin, and 
thoroforo tho whole thing is baseless, Now I woulé argue against Northrop in 
particular in a porfoctly legitimato way which is callod ad hominem: lot us seo 
how it works on tho Northropian basis, I heppen to havo Toad his book on East 
and Wost, I was askod to givo a report on ono chapter which dealt with Islamic 
culturo, And can only say, 12 this is tho consoquenco of tho now science then 
the nothods usod ty"somo central /frican tribes are proferablo. Yes, but this 
question, of courso, is a Very grave questions Doos Aristotlo!s cthical toach- 
áng prosuppose his physics and motephysics] It's a very gravo quostion, and tho 
distinction between thcorctical and practical wisdom, which Aristotlo makos, by” 
virtue of which practical wisdom is in itsolf independont of thcorotical wisdom, 
shows that tharo is a roal difficulty here, Perhaps thero are principles of 
practico which are n»t in neod of any thcorctical foundation, Porhaps. Wo do 
not kngw yot. So we must lcavo this opon for tho tino bainga 





Now Lct us turn, thon, to a cohorent discussion >f our assigmment, 1 would 
liko to romind you first of what we found out lost timo, Aristotlo starts with 
an obsarvation about tho varioty of cnds. Ends mcan hero unan ends, and ¿t'is 
porfoctly open whothar non-hunan bongs and, in perticular, inanimato things, 
havo ends. This is still loft open, Thero is a varicty of enás and yot thcro 
is some unity tharo bocauso there is an ordar among thcso cnds, and this Ls most 
elcarly visible in the arts, Dut is thore onc single highest end or is thore a 
varicty of highest ends which aro moro or loss cqual in cignity? That is 10% 
opons Yot thare is ono highest pursuit. This we know, And that is politics, 
tho quality of tho statosman, This boing the case, thero mst bo" the highest 
end bocauso thero is tho highost pursuit, Now »no can, of course, raise n ques= 
tions against this sdaxincly dognatio essertion, but most pcoplo mo listén to 
¡ristotlo, surely all who listonod to this lccturo, would havo said, of course, 
Everyono soos that: whatevar wo may admire most -- think, for cxemplo =-- oven a 
physicist today is ultimatoly acting today according to >rdors of Washington, 
Thoro may havo been a timo in which physios was not subjoct to such govermentaX 
ordors, but our ago has againb econo vary radical and political, But, of coursg 
wo must roconsidar that much moro carofully, Tho second point is that the vari“ 
cty of onds is much moro radical than Aristotlo statod at tho boginninga We aro 
confrontod with a chaos: all noblo and jest things soem to bo anly conventional, 
so great is tho differonco, (By tho way, tho word noble, which 1 explained pro= 
visionally -- 1t is the same word in Greok as the word for beautiful, Ani ono 
could, porhaps, use soncthing liko rosplendont in order to indicate the conneo= 
tion between the two, A boautiful horso and a noble action: in Greok itts tho 
samo word, Thero are languagos in which you can use in both cases the sano 
viord, Far axamplo, in German, 1 bolicve also in krabic, Dut you cannot do it 
in English, In French you can do it, of coursc, too: bello accion¿ And so ona 
Goods) So all noble and just things scan to be ty corvention only, and tho 
good things are so dubious. Tho most obvious“goods prove to be cvils under cer= 
tain conditions. Yet Aristotle!s answer here, as we have seen: we spoak only to 
decent people and decent people are people who know that the noblo ant just 
things aro choicororthy because thoy arú noble and just, And how do they kof 
it? Ultimatoly by hoaring. By hcaring, by having boen told by their betters, 
thoir parents ar others, This was tho main point we mado last tines 


Now in the imediate sequel, in 1095, all to b13, wo find a repctition: a 
repctition of the procoding argunont, 1f you turn to 1095b14 -- do you havo 
that? 
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Oz — "lot us however rosume om discussion from tho point at which wo digrossod,!" 
— (Ross translation boing uscd)» 


S: Yos. ¿vistotlo says horo cxplicitly that wo hevo-nado a digrossion, The 
precéding thing is a digrossion, an cxcursus, but an cxcursus of a particular 
kind, It is a ropotition of what was said boforc, Now a ropotition is never a 
simple rostatonont without any changos, Now what doos ho say at this point 
which ho hasntt said boforo? 1 boliove wo soc horc that ho takos now for grantod 
that there is a simglo highost good, which -- ho had not done so boforo, And 
thc reason why ho takos 1t now for granted is bocauso all men tako 14 for grant= 
cd, bocauso all men speak >£ happiness, and by happiness everyone moans tho con= 
ploto hunan good. Now tho word for happiness -- this is perhaps not even immcde 
ictoly intolligible to us bocauso tho Grook word for happinoss has a fuller  * 
ing. It is cudmimonia, in which tho'Greck word for god, or ono wofd, daimon, 
nan WS 19 ==v0ll, lot us say, has been woll treated by God, by a gods 
S It has also thereforo some meaning like ploasantg a very rich meane 
AE Comparos with what wo ordinarily moan today by a happy follows ne one can, 
thcroforo, very well raiso tho question, is this not a particularly Grock notion 
that thero is such a thing as happinoss which is tho comprehonsivo good? Now in 
noccen tinos 1t was quostionod, cvon while tho tdmi happiness was still uscd, 
but 14 was said in tho way in thich úristotlo, for cxamplo, undorstod 1t thoro 
is no happiness, Happiñoss is a stato af complction; of reposo, one could say, 
secmingly. ¡Anc -- woll, huma lifo is incompatiblo with a state of roposos Ha= 
man lifo is constant activity, constant chango. Yos, but do wo not have oven in 
our prosont=day simplo, folksy orientation a rominding of the fact that to bo 
roally woll off --= that is soncthing static, as thcy say now -- 1 rotract the 
word imsodietolys 4 reposo. Somotimos one says of a man he is on tho top, on 
the top of tho world, Ho is on tho topa Or another simplo expression: he is 
sitting jrotiys Sittingo I moan, what can you do moro than to sit pretty? So 
ve still have a foninder that thoro is somothing whero one would bo porfoctly 
satisfica with thet condition anc not wish to chango 1t, booause amy chango 
woule be a chango for tho warso, However this may bo, 1 limit mysol£ to one 
point: in this scotion lwistotlo docs assart thoro is »no highost good, but what 
ivis is ontircly controversial, So wo havo only tho namo, heppinoss, but tl 
is, perhaps, of somo holp, Now lct us proceod horc, In 109blk, Haro wo may 
perhaps begin at this poimt. Read again what you heve roads 

































0: Lct us, howovar, rosune our discussion from the point at which wo 
digrossod, To judgo" from tho livos thet mon lond, most mon, and mon of 
the most vulgar typo, scom (not without somo ground) to identify he 
good, or happiness, with ploasuro; which is tho reason why thay lovo 
tho life >f onjoymont, 


S: So, in othor words, this would give somo substenos to the nano; happiness. 
% lifo of constant pLoasuro, From ono night club to a Turkish bath, and you can 
go om. Yos? 


0: For therc'aro, wo may say, thrco prominont types of lifo -- that just 
nentionod, tho political, and thirdly tho contemplativo lifos 








Contamplativo and thcorotical is, >f courso, tho simo. YOS. 


Oz "Now tho mass of mankinda ». . e" 


S:  Tho many, ho says. loss is a tom stomming from Nomtonian physics, or 
tharcabowts, Yos? Goode 
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O: Now the many are evidently quite slavish in their tastes, preferring a 
life suitable to beasts, but they get some ground for their vier fron 
ES that mary of those in high places sharo the tastos of Sardana= 

us. 


S: So, in other Eee that!s clcar, In othcr mords, somo in high placos livo 
bostially and tharefore the mary who aro status scokers -- thcre aro quito a fow 
at all timos -- wi1L simply say wo livo liko"boests bocauso that is a chic thing 
to do, bccause a king, Sardanapallus himsclf, lod. . . . (a fow vords inaudible), 


Q:  (Regarding tho translation being usod). 
Oz TI wont into tho Ross because we had so much troublo with tho Rackham. 


S:  Yos, good. And now? Among tho poople Aristotlo is addrcssing tharo is ho 
ono who is sariously considoring this lifo of moro sonsual cnjoymont. 1 moan, 
that is simply -- woll, ono can give reasons for thet but thay know that, Thay 
know this much: that itts impossiblo, Now wo cono to anothor kind of man. How 
doos ho cell than? 


, 
O: A considaration of tho prominont typos af lifo shows that pooplo >£ supor- 
dor rofinanont and of activo disposition identify happinoss with honor, 


S:  Yos, well, "ho gracious men, the men of somo rofincacnt, and the men of ac= 
tion: thcy chooso honor." 


0: "a. + for this ds, roughly ipods, the end of the political lifo," 


Si Yos, of tho political man, I would say. Oh no -- of tho political lifo, 
I'm sorry. I'm vory sorry. Yos. 


O: But ¿t seems too superficial to be what wo are looking for, since it is 
thought to depend on those ho bostow honor rather than on hin who ro- 
celvos it, but tio cod wo divino to bo something propor to a nen and 
not oasily takon fron him, Further, mon scaz t> pursuo honor in ordor 
that they may bo assured of thoir goxáness; at loest it is by men o£ 
practical: wisdon that thoy sook to bo honorod, and among thoso who 
know thtm, and on tho ground of thoir virtuo; clcarly, then, according 
to thom, at any reto, virtuo is bottcr. And purhaps ame might ovon 
supposo this t> bo, Pathor than honor, tho ond of tho political lifo, 


S:  Yos, lot us stop horo. “So ¡iristotle givos hero some argunentrwhy ovon this 
moro rospoctablo ond »£ lifo, honor, rathar than sonsual onjoyment, cannot pos= 
sibly fi11 tho bill; bocauso honor is somothing essentizlly incompleto or defeo= 
tivo, and he gives sae reasons far that, / man possossos honor if ho is hon= 
arcd by others. Therofare the othars givo the honora They can also take 14 
emay. And this is a vory procaricus position 1f you do not possoss' 14 but oth= 
ers dispose of it. That makos some senso; doosn't it? Furtharmoro, people aro' 
honored on tho ground of something and this ground on which thay aro honorod is, 
of courso,"more fundancntal than tho honor, and thoraforo this ground is some 
axcellonco, mhatover that excelence may bo, and thorofore that excollonco or 
virtuo is much morc roasonably the end, Yos? 


O: — "But cven this «ppcars somowhat incompleto," 


S: Even virtuo, at which wo havo arrivod fran honor -- even virtuc is somomhat 
incomploto, Yos? 
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0: — for possession 9f virtue Seems" actually compatible with being asleep, or 
with lifo-long insctivity, and, further, with the greatest sufferings and 
misfortunes; but a man who wes living so no one woulé call happy, unless 
ho vere mainteining a thosis at all costs. 


S:  Yos, You scc, this phenomenon existod alrosdy in classical antiquity: thet 
someone wants to dofend a thosis hy hook and by crook and tacn he can, perhaps, 
not bo rofutod because he refuscs to look at thc phonomena which manifestly re= 
futo him, This can happen, But no serious man would say that a man who lives in 
this mannor, nemcly possesses virtuo and is in tho greatest miscry -- that this 
is a happy man. “1 mcan, thet obvisusly, you"kmow? Aristotlo mekos it, ina 
way, vory simplo, “Think >£ the story >f Job, tho grontost cxamplo. Job was 
Just, was virtusus, end yct livod in verygreat misery, Honce, no one in his 
senses could sey that Jb was 2 happy man. So virtue cannot bo identical with 
zppinoss. It is hero asscrtod, The other caso is more difficult to understand: 
how soncono -- that is because ¿ristotle takos virtue hare in the precise sense, 
e hebit, Now a man may possess a certain habit without cver having opportunity 
to exorciso it, The axtrono case woule be a man who is aslecp, who is eslecp 
his whole lifo, but sonehxw ho acquirod tho habit, Now could one cell such a 
nan happy? Goods Now tho only wey of life which survivos this tost is the con= 
tompletivo lifo, and this is, of course, not yot hero asscrtod, that the conten= 
Plativo life is the only one which can be called happy. 1% 15 morely indirectly 
suggested. y 








Now in this whole scction Aristotle does again not yot establish vhat hap= 
Pinoss is, He mekos 2mly sanowhzt clcarcr what the non-vulgar views of heppi= 
noss arc, The vulgar viors he had stated beforo, And now Lot us turn to == yos, 
in the next chapter ¿ristotle doals with a” dianotrically opposite viem Here wo 
have tho viows which aro rather woll known, the view of tho vulgar, what thoy 
call nor having fun, having fun all tho tino, bocsuse that fun is invariably 
sonsual pleasure == thatIs clear -- or the othor >£ tho more rofinod men, honor 
and meybo virtue, This is also not sufficient, ¿nd than he takos a dianetric= 
ally opposite vic novar heard on the markot placo but only in ono pleoo, in 
Plato!s Acadoy: tho Platonic viow that tho good is the igoa of tho good. Let 
us road tho boginning of that: 1096811 —— 


: Vo had porhaps botitr consider tho universal good and discuss thoroughly 
what is mcant by 14, although such an inquiry is nado en uphill ono ty 
tho fact that the Forms have beon introduced by friends of sur oe 





S:  Yos, foms is a translation' for tho Greek word which is ordinarily trensle- 
tod by idoas, tho Platonic iZcas. Yos, go Om, 

Yot it woula perhaps bo thought to be better, indeed to be our Cuty, 
for tho"sake of maintaining the tvuth even to destroy what touchos us 
closcly, especially” as we are philosophers or lovers of wisdom; for, 
vhile both aro dear, piety roquiros us to honor truth abovo our friends, 








S:  Yos, both arc friends, Plato and the truth, but truth is a grostor friend. 
Now áristotlo critícizos Plato in all his works but nomoro olse docs ho bring 

in such an'apology for criticizing him'anc that is very cloar: bocauso this is a 
moral book, a book about hunan conduct, and his behavior is apparcntly improper, 
that he should blanc a fricné ane such a friend, Thoroforo hc makos this ro- 

mark, Yos, wo cennot possibly go into this discussion of the Platonic doctrino 
of the good becauso then wo would have first not only to have read the Platonic 





SS 
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statenonts about the idoa of tho good, but also to have understood them, which is 
much too much to expect fran anyone including mo, By tho way, what can wo know 
about the Platonic doctrinc of tho good, merely cxternally? How voula you have 
to procecd if you wantod to understand that? Where docs Plato speak cbout that? 


Os In tho Republica 
S:  Ropublic. Yes? 
02: ¿Also in tho Scvonth Lottor. 


S: Not about tho idea >f the gooc as sucha 


O: No, about tho idoas in goncral ho 


S:  Yos, about tho icons in gencral he speaks in mary othar placos, but about 
the idea af tho good only in tho Ropublic in tw passagos and what that moans is 
axtrenoly difficult to say. Portizpa Y san meke it a bit cloarcr whon wo road 
tho tw pessagos which aro imodiatoly intolligiblo to ovaryone of you and aro 
not so tochnical, Now lot us turn to 1096025. That!s toward tho ond of this 
soctiona 


0: "The good, thoreforo, is not sono cormon olenent answaring to one idoa.! 


5:  Yos, or still moro simply statod, thoro is no idea of tho good. Thoro is 
not tho good of which Plato spoko, and therofore, of course, this cannot ba tho 
subject of othics in particular. "Now how docs he go on hero? 


or But vhat then d> wo moan ty tho good? It is surely not lio tho 
things that only chance to havo the same nano. ¿re goxés ono, then, 
by boing dorivod from one good or ty all contributing to ono food,” or 
aro thcy rathor ono ty analogy? Cortainly as sight is in tho body, so 
is roasón in tho soul, and so on in other casos. Dut porhaps thoso 
subjocts had bottar bo dismissod for th» present; for parfoct procision 
about than would bo moro eppropriato to anothor branch of philosophy. 


O: Litorally, "to anothcr philosophy" bocauso philosophy docs not yot have this 
hard-and-fastnoss == "to another inquiry," an inquiry >£ a cortein kind. Yos, 
now lot us stop horo far a moment, Now ono must understand it procisoly, Thore 
is not ono thing which is tho good. There aro mary good things, many" good 
things of difforont kinds; If you say,'but there is always a concept, good: a 
good horso, a good action, a good house, a good denon, a good tyrant, ar what= 
ever havo you. That thoro is such a concopt Plato novor deniod and no one can 
dony it, but that is not wat Plato is spcaking abart, Plato is speaking about 
a solf-subsisting boing, solf-subsisting boing called tho good, tho good, and 
that is what Aristotle denics. By tho"way, ono point 1 should mention before we 
go on: that this passego is, of causo, of very great importenco although wo 
cannot discuss it horo, bocauso it shows ono thing: that if thore aro doctrinos 
in tho world which make questionablo the wiolo notion of tho human good then the 
othical tcacher must discuss them There'is a sphere of practical life and 
practical undarstanding where wo a11 know, more or loss, what good means in var= 
lous contaxts, and wo do not ncod a theorctical basis for that, But if this 
viole sphere of action and of prudence is under attack thon it beconos necessary 
for tho thcorotical man, for the pnilosopher, to defend that sphere. To that 
artent thore is n> simply independent practical science. It always will ncod a 
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theoretical science for its protection, Dut the question is whether this theo= 
retical scionco protecting the practical sphere will give the decisivo indica= 
tions within the practical sphóres ThetIs a great question, Now let us go on 
where we loft off, Mr. Relniins 


O: And similarly with regard to the Idea; even 1f there is some one good 
which is universally predicablo of gods or is capsblo >f separato and 
indopendont existence, clecrly 1t colé not be achieved or attained by 
nan; but wo are now sccking somuthing attainablo, 


S: So, in other words, oven if thore wore the good or tho idea of the good 
this is not the good we aro scokin;; horo, WS aro speaking of a good to be ach= 
jovod by man, which Plato, of courso, admittodo Plato wrote one dialogue about 
tho hunan good called the Philcous and thero he docs inyt spoak of tho idea of 
tho good." So this wuld scan to show that this is a porfcctly sound argument of 
Aristotlo, sound even from Plato!s point of viow, Now in tho soquel he shors 
the very simple argunent, look, what can we do in practico with the idca of the 
good? Look at a shoemaker. Ho is supposod to mako a good shoce Ho will not be 
in the slightost degroo a bottor shoomaker if ho has soon tho idos of tho goods 
So mhatts the uso of it? Lot us road a few passagos from the soquals 109783. 








O: This arguzont has sono plausibility, but: scams to clash with tho pro= 
codure of tho sciences; for all of ihoso, though thcy aim at sonc good 
and sook to supply tho doficioney of it, lcave on one side tho knowledge 
o£"the good. Yot that all tho oxponents of the arts should bo ignorant 
of, ána should not evon scck, so great an aid is not probablo, Itis 
hard, too, to seo how a wcaver or a carpenter will bo bonofitod in ro= 
gard to his om craft by knowing this tgood itsolft, or how the men who 
has vierod the Idoa itself will be a bettar doctor or genoral theraby. 


Uhich Plato, in a way, asserts. Yes. Yos? 





For a foctor seoms not even to study health in this way, but the health 
of man, or perhaps rather tho health of a particular man; it is indi" 
viduals that ho ís healinge 


S: Yes. Now how doos Platots argument run? Woll, the simplost statement, 1 
belicve, occurs in tho dialoguo called Leches, Horo a conversation betireen gen= 
erals, one o£ tho examplos mentionod. Ind tño question is, is a cortan kind of 
military training good or bad? Ono of the genorals says itts bad, and tho other 
says, good, as 1t happens up to tho prosent day, as you kmow: the discussions 
around Sccrctary llscilamara, this way or that way. “Concrals almays disagroo more 
or less, moro than shoomakers dos “(Leughter). No, cbviously, bocause ib!s much 
more inportant: victory than shoes. And now how doos Plato procood? The gener= 
als dontt agree end therefore tagy must havo an arbiter end tac arbiter in this 
case is, for somo roasom, Socratoss And Socratos says, well, all right -- he 
docsnti utter any view for this or that particular kind of fighting. He only 
says, vay do you want to havo ita Sónohow, soncone suggests, in ordar to mako 
the soldiers bottar soldiers, surdly, bottor fighters, brever mon, moro courag= 
eous men. Yes, all right. But thon we must know what courage is, What is 
courage? Oh, we know thats The gonerals know that -- and then thcy ¡civo an= 
siers which are deplorably poor and Socratos. . « + (a for ina words). 
they dontt know what courago is and then thcy decido"at tho cnd 

dont fight 1t out - sob the cnd they decido, troll, wo must E 
der ito find out what courago is and then wo cen Cocido our question. — Now that 
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is obviously a great comedy becauso Plato knows at least as well as we do that 
this is not the way in which such questions about this or that kind of military 
training are decided, In the worst case, people will rather toss coins than 

wait until some philosophors havo agrecd, But let us look atrit ono more vay. 

Ye went to find out what courago is. Now courage is a virtuc, an axecllence of 
nen, a good quality of man, Then'wo must raisc a prior question: what is good —— 
before we can answor tho question, what is a good habit. And thon an infinito 
inquiry which is idontical wi th tho mholo philosophic enterpriso. This is a sin 
plo way to show that if one doos not lmow the good one cannot answer any question, 
and that, of courso, would be tho cnd of «TI practico. Practice must havo short= 
cr answcrs. You know, whoro you don't havo to“raisc 211 thq questions all tho 
tino, And this is fundanentally what Socrates, in this aninently practical book, 
Says» That is not tho way to" go about it. Wo scc"that pcople know the good 
quito well in limited sphares, shocmaker, gencrels, and so on, and thon what"wo 
scck is indcod broadcr than what tho goneral ar shocmakur or physician neods,'but 
it is akin to it. So if it is possiblo for tho gencral, physician, carpenter, 
and so on, to know what!s tho good ho is after it should not bo altogothar impos- 
siblo to find cut for us political non, perhaps futuro states +o know what 
that conprohensivo good is which wo try to ostablish in our citics. 











So now --wo como now graduálly to tho dofinition, tho formal definition of 
happiness. You sco in tho soquel, 1097815, following, that tho cxamples are _ * 
egain takon fron tho arts. This is a favorite cxample hero. The arts: orderly, 
rational procecuros which havo an ordorly structuro, subordination, super-ordina- 
tion, Hero we can find our way somemhat moro"casily, And here tho first dofini- 
tions in moro gonoral things aro givon, Woll, it is again ropoated that this 
end, this comprohonsivo human good wo havo in mind, is callod happinoss. And lot 
us road perhaps 1097b6., In sarrye We should bogin a bit carlior: the last lino 
o£ 1097a, 








0: Now such a thing happinoss, abovo all clso, is holá to bo; far this 
we choose always for itsolf and nover for tho sako of somothing 0ls0. . .. 





S: In other words, no ono says 1 wish to bo happy so that I can mako shocs, but 
ho might say, 1 meko shocs because this might contribute to my happiness. Yose 





+ + + but honor, pleasuro, reason, and overy virtuo wo choose indeod 
for thonsolvos (for if nothing rosultod fron than wo shoula still choose 
cach of than), but wo chooso than also for tho sako of happinoss, judg- 
ing that by moans of thcn wo shall bo happya 


You sco, happiness is higher than intolligonce —reason is not tho right 
trenslation haro-- intolligonco -- and virtuc. Happincss is that good which is 
nover choscn for any othor purpose wheroas all othor goods are also chosen for 
tho sako of happinoss. Thatis the first point, Thoroforo happinoss lis tho high= 
est good. Furthormoro? 






O: Happinoss, on the othor hand, no ono chooses for tho sake >f thoso, 
nor, in goncrel, for arything othor than itsolf. 

From the point o£ vio of solf-sufficiency tho somo result scons 
to follow; for tho finel good is thought to be sclf-sufficiont, Now 
by solf-sufficiont we do not moan that which is sufficiont for a man 
by hinsolf, for ono who livos a solitary life, but also for perents, 
children, wifo, and in goncral for his frionds and fcllow citizens, 
since man is born for citizonshipa 
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S: Yes, literally, "since man is by nature something political." So, in atheor 
words, solf-sufficiency must not be understood that you suffice yourself, That 
would still be a very inadoquete life; You must also suffice your nearest and 
dcarest. Yes. Now there is, however, a difficulty hare, as he points out right 
amaya , 


Oz But some limit must be set to this; for if we extend our requirement 
to ancestors and descondants and friends! friends we are in for an in" 
finite sorics, 


S: So, in other words, thon you cannot possibly be self-sufficient for all 
your reletives, ascending and descending, even for your great great grandchild= 
Ten end so on, Aristotle will discuss it later, as he says. Yes? 


0: Let us examine this question, however, on another occasion; the self= 
sufficient we now define as that ich when isolated makes life desir= 
sble and lacking in nothing; and such we think happiness to be; and 
fertner ve think 1t most desirable of all things, without being counted 
as one good thing amonc others -- 1£ 1% were so counted it moule clearly 
be made more desirable by the addition of eventhe least of goods; for 
hat which is added becomes an excess of goods, and of goods the greater 
is always more desirable. MHeppiness, then, is somethin; final and self= 
sufficient, and is the end of action, 








S: So Coes he mean then that happiness will be increased if you add, sey, in= 
telligence and virtue, but that intelligence and virtue are not necessary for 
happiness, or does he nean that happiness must necessarily include intelligence 
and virtue? That would you expect? Include, Yes -- so that they tould be ne- 
cessary ingredients of happiness, whatever happiness might be in addition to in= 
telligence and virtues Now this wi11 come out in"the immediate sequel where we 
:6 Avistotlels definition of happiness. That is, of course, of the greatest 
Inportance, Yes, we cannot'read everything, unfortunately, And how does he 
proceed? l/ell, lot us read, at least, the beginning so that you get a notion of 
how he proceeds. : 











0: Happiness, therefore, being found to be something final and self= 
sufficient, is the ond at which all actions aim, 
(-- Rackhan translation again.) 


S: - Yes, this is now repeatedly asserted but this is not of very great help be- 
cause we dontt know what happiness is, and this answer is now given, 


0% To say however that the suprene good is happiness will probably 
appear a truism; we still require a more explicit account of wet 
constitutes happiness, Perhaps then we may arrive at this by asoer= 
taining what is man's functions 


S: No, function is such a very bad word, They like 16 so much since about 100 
yearse loko The work of man, Now how does he proceed? Ye sesk the In 
Zood, what is good for man as man, in such a”way that it perfectly satis£fios 
him, that he hes nothing to desire beyond 1t,'ane that 1t cannot be taken amay 
fron hin, at least not casilys That, however, camot be something outside 02 
nan because, Say, £ house, even other human beings -- they"can all be taken amay 
fro hin very easily, It must be in him, So the question, what is good for a 
nan, must be what does 14 mean to be a good man? It can only be in him, Yes, 
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and then -- let'us see the sequel. The question which he raises here, mhat is 
the work of man, is not inmediatoly intellizible, It becomes inteligible from 
vhat he says nom, y 
O: For just as for a flute-player, astulptor,“or any artist, and, in general, 
for all things thatheve a work or activity, the good and the twellt is 
thought to reside in the vork, so“would it seen to be for man, if he has 
a work; Have the carpenter, then, and the tanner certain works or acti= 
vities, and has man none? Is he born without a work? 

(—Ross translation again.) 


S: "Is he born for inactivity or for doing nothing! Yes. Now you see how he 
does this: again the examples of the arts because these are most helpful for 
clarifying the situation, Now we speak of a good shoenaker. here do we see the 
goodness of the shocmaker? The simplest answer is in his work. Look at his 
shoes? That won't do, of course. You have to wear them, Dut when you wear them 
you can say he makes good shoes. Dut the goodness of the shoemaker is, of 
course, not primarily in the shoe as a finished producta It is primarily in his 
activity, in his productive activity. And the Greek word which Aristotle uses, 
work, ergon, has a double meaning: of the finished work and the working. Now 
since We Kñow that these various kinds of men have vorks and these works alone 
tell us something about their goodness, should the same not be true of man as * 
man? Is there not a work of'man as man as there is a work of the sitar player, 
the shoenaker, the carpenter, and so on? That is the question which Aristotlo 
raises;, Generally speaking, the artisans produce artifacts, of course: shoes, 
chairs, and so on, Dut man is not an artifact, lan is a natural being, Can wo 
speak of works of natural beings? Aristotle must first show that we do speak of 
vorks of natural beings and then he has the basis for saying 14 makes sense to 
speak of a work of mam, Now let us go on where we loft off, 


O: Or as qye, hand, foot, and in general each of the parts evicently has a 
vork, may one lay 1t down that man similarly has a work apart fron all 
these? That then can this be? 


S: You see, an eye is not an artifact and yet we speak of a work of the" eye, 
an activity of the eye:"seeinge And a good eye is an eye which sees well, and 
the same applies to car, etc. Therefore, since we see also natural things having 
vorks, works which can be good or bad, we have northe basis for considering the 
possibility that man, the whole man, may have a work wiich is the work of man, 
which he can do badly ar well, Now what is that”work? Then we have to" look at 
man, lan does all kinds of things. For exemple, he breathes; he grows, and he 
can gron well and badly; he can breathe well and poorly and so on and so on. Dut 
these cannot be the work of man as man because these are works also as plants or 
of beasts. So we have to find cut mat the specifically human work is. Let us 
read where we left off. 


O: Life seems to be common even to plants; but we are seeking what is pecul= 
iar to man. Let us exclude, therefore, the life of mtrition and grow 
Next there would be a life of perception, but it also seems to be common 
even to the horse, the ox, and every beast. 


S: Yes. Perceptionmeans, of course, here sense perception, . + . (about three 
inaudible vords). So, in other vurds, an ox or a horse or an eagle may have 
much better eyes than man so that the specific goodness of man cannot be found 
in tnese things. Yes? 
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0: There remains, then, an active life of the el 
principles . +. 


ent that has a rational 





Si  Yes,"mhich possesses speech or reason," What do we know"of rational princi= 
ple? Good. Yes? 


0: +. + of this, one part has such a principle, . . . 





lo, las one mhich qua obeying reason, the other as possessing'it and think= 
For example; you"camot say that your arm'possesses reason, but it can 
ps it. hen you, say, give yourself a command, raise your right hand, it 
obeyS. And that applies also to desires. You desire water and you forbid your= 
self to drink water now and if you have your desiring faculty properly trained 
16 obeys. Good. Yes? 


ce 





O: And, as "life of the rational element! also has two meanings, we must 
state that life in the sense of activity is what we mean; for this seens 
to be the more proper sense of the term, Now if the work of man is an 
activity of soul which follows or implies a rational principle, and i£ 
we say ta so-and*so! and !a good so=and=so! have a function which is 
the sane in kind, e.g. a lyre-layer and a good lyre-player, and so without 
qualification in all cases, eminence in respect of goodness being added 
to the nane of the work (for the work of a lyre-player is to play the 
lyre; nd that of a good lyre-player is to do so well): 1£ this is the 
case, /and we state the work of man to be a certain kind of life, and 
this to be an activity or actions of the soul implying a rational prin= 
ciple, and the work of a good man to be the good and noble performance 
of these, and 1f any action is well performed when it is perfored in 
accordance with the appropriate excellence: if this is the casez/ human 
good turns out to be activity of soul in accordance with virtue, and if 
there are more than one virtue, in accordance with the best and most 
complete» 

But we must add tin a complete lifet. For one swallow does not* 
nake a sunner, nor does one day; and so too one day, or a short time, 
does not make a man blessed and haprya 


S: Yes, So that is the answer to the question, mat happiness is. A life in 
which the rational part of us does its work well, It always does" its work be- 
cause every hunan being is a rational animal, but then, of course, if it does 
its work 111 that!s a bad man, “No man who is not a rational animal and who does 
not use his reason all the time, but mostly he misuses it and therefore is a bad 
mans Thás is his simple answere And it is based on this principle: that every * 
being has a specific character, specific nature, and a specific activity or woPk, 
and the goodness of that work Ís its virtue, In this sense you can, of cobrse, 
speak of the virtue"of a horse, the virtue of a hare, the virtue of a tree, the 
virtue of ary being, understanding by virtue that the being does its specific 
work well, As Aristotle puts it, doing sonething and doing 1t well belong to 
the samo gens. Doing 3% well is one kind and doing it indeterminately is an- 
other kind. Ina way, we have finished the discussion of the first book. What 
follows are only illustrations and confirmations. 

Ti (ts to what the theoretical situation would be if a being possessing speech 


vere discovered on lers, for examplo.) 
S: How do”you know that? Let us assume they are quadrupeds, quadrupeds who 
speak, Yes, but that's the questions prior to empirical evidence one might very 
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wall doubt whether there can be thinking quadrupeds; 1 mean, whetever imaginative 
men like Swift and so have imagined about that, Aristotlels view is"this: man 
is the only being which has a hand, as distinguished from paws or so, so the 
hand is, in a may, the specifically hunan organ, 


Gx People talk about homo fabris, 





S: * Yes, but what docs it mean? That is the being which has the arts. Faber is, 
say, artisan. And arts: that means reason, In other words, Aristotlels Asser- 
tion is that the human body in its difference from the bodies of all other ani- 
mals is so bécause it is a body of the rational animal. I-mean; 1 do not know 
vhat lristotle would say sbout such things as the appendix, but, for example, 

the main point, that man does not walk on four feet and that his walking on two 
Test is different from the walicing on two feet ¡of birds: Aristotle would say that 
can eventually be understood only in“the light of the function of the human 0r= 
gans. There is one modern biologist, at least one; one 1 have read, a Swiss, 
writing unfortunately not in English but in German, Portman -- some of you May 
have heard of him -- and he is apparently absolute tops as a modern biologista 

he has made quite renarkable studies of this subject -- which is disgraceful that - 
they are not accessible in English, I mean, he accepts evolution and 211 this 
kind of thing, these modern doctrines, with a very prudent reservation. He 
doesn!t quarrel with thet, And he shows precisely on this basis how absolutely 
necessary it is to understand, for example, the long gestation of hunan babies 
compared with those of any other beings of tnis kind and the peculiarly helpless 
condition in which the human baby is born: how this can be only understood in 

the light of nan!s beirgtterational and political animal, 





Tíhat is the name? 


S:  Portmam, Itis really -- I mean, we make so many translations in pocket 
books especially which students can buye This should be translated, hen 1 saw 
6 first and I read the paper cover they compared him to Baer, you"kmow, the bi= 
ologist who discovered the cell, And I “thought that is, of course, one of these 
publisherts tricks to increase the sale, but after 1 had read it 1 was satisfied 
that this is a very reasonable contention, In other words, show us a quadruped 
which can develop Buclidean geometry, for example: then we must really reconside 
er the thing very profoundly. But hitherto there is no evidence. ¡nd there is, 
of course, another test: whether these beings to be found 1 donti know on which 
Planet are able to generate offspring in intercourse with a terrestial, 


o 


Well, this would be a fundamental presupposition: that they could not. 


S: Oh, I see. (Laughter). Then we are confronted with the interesting case 
o£ two species of rational animals. 

Za Then, what is the specific difference of —- 

S: Me would have to find out. Perhaps the difference is not grester than that 
bebreen two other species of the same gemus which do not breed, For example == 
1 do not knom-= what about the difference betmeen deer and coms? Do they inter- 
breed? Idoubt it, Very well, Both belong to the sane genus, bovine; and yet 
thay dontt breed, That might be an interesting subject of speculation, but also 
not very fruitful in the absence of any empirical evidence, We do that in 2015, 
hen they have discovered them, It is one of the many subjects we must leave to 
this next generation, Dut let us now come to what e can possibly understand: 
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nanely, iristotle!s teaching about happiness. Now what must strike us, and that 
has struck, probably, some of you is that the statement is extrenely general, 
but we mist make clear to ourselves how general it is.” For example, a man “ho 
uses his reason well, as this term is defined hitherto, does not merely apply to 
Socrates or such people, but to a man like Alcibiades as well, Uhy was Alcibia= 
des superior to practically all his political contemporaries? In the first 
place, of course, because of his fabulous capacity to use his reason, 1 will go 
a step. further, viich may sound shocking but absolutely necessary in order to 
understand Aristotle, Happiness as hitherto defined would even cover such a 
phenomenon like Hitler. Why was Hitler admired by the people who adnired hin? 
Xot because he was stronger; he was not the strongest German, 1 mean, I'm sure 
there were boxers" in Germany vho could have easily have boxed him dom, His 
qualities of will, his quality called ty him intuition, vhich is, of course, an” 
intellectual quality. So these are all intellectual qualities. Bven if we say, 
vell, wiy not beauty? And the answer ls clear. hen we speak of beauty in an 
enphatic sense we don't mean the beauty of a German shcpherd!s dog or an Irish 
setter or anything; we mean human beauty, beauty of a human being, and this 
beauty of a hunan being points to qualities of the mind, as you see in theso 
cases which occur from time to time, that you see a particularly beeutiful hunan 
being who is simply stupid, Then you are shocked because, you know, you dontt 
expect such stupidity going together with such beauty. So re mean always quali- 
ties of the mind in all these cases, That's the difficulty, and this is by no 
means solved at this "point of the argunenta 





So you ste, one thing is clear: manto perfection, his goodness, his virtue, 
his happiness, “can be found only in qualities of tho minds + + + (about four in= 
audible words), not in other qualities. Haybe tho other qualities, 'of the body 
ard 50, are necessary but they are not that thing mich constitutes the happi= 
ness, le this clear? Dat if this is só then any capacities of the mind -- 1 
mean, any good qualities, not stupidity, not a weak will and this kind of thing 
-- thebo'are sheer defects, but the positive ones of strength of will, quickness 
of grasp, and other things -- this would, then, be the happy man, Hitherto, 
Aristotle hasn!t proved more than that. This point I think he has proved: we 
voula never be satisfied with a hunan being who is defective in that which is 
the specifically unan, For example, a man may bo a first rato tight rope dan=" 
cer and we may admire him, but we vould never say that is a perfect hunan being, 
an outstanding hunan being. e would say, an outstanding tight rope dancer; 
which is a quite different proposition because it is a very limited quality, but 
if it is a quality of tho intellect, the mind, of the mind in the widest sense, 
then we adniro him, That!s what counts. And that all people dos The admira= 
tion of Hitler ís not a refutation but a confirmation of what I say. He vas ad= 
mired on these grounds, The other things on vhich he claimed to have superior= 
ities mere not adduced by the more rational part of his environment, You only 
have to read what the German generals said after the Second World War, They 411 
came down to these amazing qualities which this impossible creature possessed, 
but which he did possess. Yes, Mr, Duttermorth, 





Q:  (Regarding use of the term "the w11,1) 


S: Well, I used deliberately language which we would use more simply than the 
terms used by Aristotle, but Aristotle has in mind -- I mean, “when he uses such 
words like logos, which is"traditionally translated by reason, which however. 
means also speech in Greek, and which is distinguished from nous, traditionally * 
translated imtellect or intelligence, but they switch into cach others And then 
on the other hand, he speaks of virtue in the sense of moral virtues Horal vir= 
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tue, he says, we shall find out a quality of choosing, i¿es of willing. So we 
can reasonably speak of qualities of mind and will, And if you think of such 
people like artists, for example -- use a modern term which Aristotle doesntt 
uses Wíhat is 36? “That what makes an artist is obviously a quality of the mind, 
in the first place, although it is not the mind of a mathenatician, These are 
always the qualities -- to that extent Aristotle, I think, proved his point, but 
it proves too little, We do not yet recognize in that man as hitherto described 
what we ordinarily mean ty an aduirable hunan being. Ve must see how Aristotle 
finds his way to thata 


Gs So far as the definition of the peculiar work of man, 1 wes wondering whe- 
ther Aristotle!s method of approaching the subject by comparing man with other 
beings, non=rational beings, doesn't in a way prejudge what the answer, man!s 
peculiar work, will be, and whether it isn't therefore somenhat of an arbitrary 
starting point for defining the work of man, 1 wonder if perhaps without think= 
ing of other beings but simply trying to understand the work of man by examining 
man and only man -- I wonder vhether one wouR necessarily cone up with the same 
ansmere 
S: _ Yes, perhaps not,”as some examples seen to shom. Dut the question is then 
vhether 3£ you do that, what is done by modern idealistic philosophy including 
its existentislist appendix -- no, that is really true -- existentialism covers 
nodern idealism (?) -- but then you simply forget that mán is also an animal, 1 
mean, 1t is so characteristic, The Greek word, y vhich is Latin animal 
and animal and in English also animal -- we don't like to say thata 
The Greeks had a word for what we now call aninal and that would be translated 
in English by beast. len is, of course, not a beast but he is an animal, a liv- 
ing being. And you can as little think amay the fact of the part of him which 
he has in conmon with the animals, need for food and so on, as the other. You 
get a very misleading notion of man if you forget that he is a being with a body 
and with bodily desires. 1 mean, for exemple, when Esidegger developed his doc= 
trine of man in his first rate book then the key phenomenon somehor was death, 
Yes, but the fact that dying is"something which man shares with all other living 
beings, surely with the animals, did not sufficiently come out and it must come 
out. One cannot disregard that and therefore you must see man as a part of that 
whole and mhere he is cleerly closest to the animals, rather then plants or min= 
erals.* 








Q: Well, one could take this into consideration and, for example, find some- 
thing like feelings -- for example, 1 was thinking of unes 


S: Yes, but what are feelings? What are feelings? Are these merely"these —- 
things -- I mean, you touch a hard body or so? No, They are feelings, somehor 
in the mind, They are tinged by men's -- for example, if someone has a feeling, 
a verm feeling, for suffering people that is something belonging to the mind de= 
cidedly. I mean, that is a question: whether Aristotle has sufficiently provid- 
ed for feelings, He calls what we call . feelings, pathe, passionse l mean, men 
mst have thought in passions. We'come to that later. 1 think that is really 
provided for by Aristotle, I mean, if you say man is the feeling being that 
“would not be true. Look ata dog. A dog feels. He doesn!t feel certain things 
which we feel but he doesn't feel then because he doesnt have intellect or rea= 
son. But feeling is something camon to men and all animels as the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty against Animals will give you in writinge 


G:: Hay I ask ita little differently? Then we inquire into the work of men is 
this asking what is the essence of man? 
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S: Yes, this because this work can only be understood as an outgrowth of the 
essenos or nature of man, lo animal can produce a mathematical book, to take a 
very simple example, No, I believe there has never been anything said, anything 
valid said, against Aristotlets definition of man and therefore also of manta 
perfcctions Dut the question is, the definition as hitherto developed is much 
too broad to cover wat we ardinarily understand by an excellent man because 1t 
covers, as I indicated, such people like Hitler, and somehow you don't believe 
that this fills the bill and we must see how Aristotle arrives at a more close 
definition of happiness, which he does in the imsediate sequel, 


A: Is a teleology of nature not assuned at this point? 


Si Well, I mean, 1 do not know -- well, let me put it to you: what does tele= 
ology mean? In the first place, primarily ¿t moans only that things in then- 
selves point to their spocific perfoction, 1f that is meant by telcology 1 would 
say 1t!s absolutely impossible to think non-teleologically, to speak of axything 
non=telcologically regardless of what Newton may say or may be said to have said, 
I ncan, such a simple thing: a broken chair, a limping dog, a blind man, 1 take 
defects wiich various beings have pointing to the perfection, Deings are in” 
such a vay. Theréfore, whetever the distinction between is and ought and so, 
reality and ideal, may mean, that so-called reality is of such a nature that 14 
is in itself pointing toward perfection cannot be denied, 'hero 1t comes from 
and what havoc this may create in social science -= these are very posterior 
quarrels, The primary thing'is that we don!t dery them, Now whether this pe= 
culiar pointing, for example, of the broken chair -- cannot be seen as broken 
except towards an entire chair, There is a simple example somehl:ere in Mel= 
ville, Some half-theological man says to an ordinary fellow who is an unbeliev= 
er -- ho says he should pray and vorship his creator and says look, this wonder= 
ful sight, sunset or whatever it is =- you have been given to seo 14 by whom? 
And thereupon this follow has the nerve to say, by an oculist in Philadelphia, 
because he was born half-blind and then this oculist had restored it. So, in 
other words, developod it means there is no teleology. A11l kinds of misbegotten 
beings run around and very few suecced, Yos, but good lolville, as mary others 
of the same school, forgot one things What did the oculist in Philadelphia do? 
He looked at a normal eyo which ho diántt mako, which somehow was available to 
hin, and ty looking at 1t he mado the necessary operation on that defectivo eye 
to make a good eye. If there waro no relatively perfect things there prior to 
any hunan art, human art would have'no guidance whatever. That is"the prinary 
base of teleologya leedless to say, as” Father Vaughan pointed out, teleology 
does not mean, as Voltaire ridiouled it, that -- how did he put it in Candide == 
that the noses have been created so-we can put glasses on them, You kom?” 18 
it not wonderfully well done? ell, this is, of course, nonsense, 1 mean, some 
sentánentel people said that. Or rattlesnakes are there so that they can, per= 
haps, be used for making some kinds of medicine out of them, That is not what 
Aristotle means. Rattlesnakes are there for being rattlesnakes and skunks are 
there for being siunks and men are there for being mens 





Q:  Bvenif there is a human nature, well, Aristotle himself proceeds by exam= 


ining what is the nature of this, what is the nature of that, but man in compar= 
ison to the non=human, It seems to be how he gets the rational essence == 


S: Yes, sure. Yes, find something else, 1 mean, there were people who had 
said Aristotlets definition'is wrong, is old-fashioned, is Greek, and what other 
vices a definition can have, and one must say man is a homo fabera- That”was 
said with great noise about fifty years ago in Germany Uy Someone. Well, this 
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nan simply hadntt thought because Aristotle had included homo faber, that man is 
the artisan. hat does artisan mean except a specific kind of reason? Look at 
Aristotle this way: all men at all times speak of good or bad, superior and in= 
ferior, everywhere, and there'is surely a great varioty of views, Now Aristotle 
makes this statement: he says, 1 look for a formula"which in my view covers” 
everythinga len almays mean, either fully or dimly, when they praise a man, and” 
this is"my formula. Do you find it wrong? Show me a concrete reasons And that, 
T think, one must ask to dos I mean this general skepticism is of no help. You 
must show specific cases where he does not meet the cases We must also not for= 
get, we have not yet the evidence in: Aristotle!s doctrines of the virtues in 
particular and see which virtues does he omit, and does he omit them because of 
his wrong or narrow definition? Then we will abandon him and follo another 
guide. “Good. Now let us see how the sequel comes, where he completes ita 
109020. A 


Or 








érve as an outlino of the good; for we must presunably 
first sketch 1t roughly, and then later £i11 in the details. 


S: _ So, in other vords, that!s a rough sketoh; rough because of its great gen= 
erality. It's too general, Yes? 


O: Dut it wuld seem that any one is capable of carrying on and articu= 
lating what has once been well outlined. « + » 


S: So, in other morés, Aristotle claims that ho has made a good sketch --"must 
fell within that =- and that is indeed the"most difficult job; but the next, to 
make it neat, --"that can bo done, he says, by arybody. Well, he burdens us be- 
cause we are all, I suppose, anybodios, to do that job which he has failed to do. 
Now that is perhaps ironical and perhaps note Let us go one 


0% +... and that tine is a good discoverer or partner in such a “Worke o... 


Si In other words, the progress of tho ethical soienco. You know, one man 
adding something else, finally will buila a beautiful edifico» Yes. 


O: o. +. to which facts the advances of the arts are due; for any one can 
add what is lackinge And we must also remember what has been said before, 
and not look for precision in all things alikes . . . 


$: So, in other words, this is now concluded, Aristotle has merely sata, Iad- 
mit that's a rough sketch but I don't have to go beyond 1t because anybody can 
1111 it out, Thatts one things And now he makes another statement which is 
also provisional, “ill you read that please. 


O: And we must also remember vhat has been said before, and not look for 
precision in all things alike, butrin each class of things such precision 
as accords with the subject matter, and so much as is appropriate to 
the inquiry. For a carpenter and a geometer investigate the right angle 
in different ways; the former does so insofar as the right angle is 
useful for his work, while tholatter inquires what it is or what sort 
of thing it is; for he is a spectator of the truth. 


S:  Thich the carpenter is not, Good, Yes? 


0: Ve must act in the same way, then, in all other matters as well, that 
our main task may not be subordinated to minor questions» 


gu 
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Si No, "that the by-work may not become larger than the work itself," Commen= 
tary on that: many issues of many social science journals. Yes? Good. Yes? 


O: Nor must we demand the cause in all matters alike; it is encugh in some 
cases that the fact be well-established, + . . 


S: The that," the "that,1 Yes? 


as in the case of the first principles; the fect is the primary 
ini... 


S: The "that," tho"that,! that 1% is so, 





O: Now of first principles we ses some by induction, some by perception, 
some by a certain habituation, and others too in other ways. Dat each 
set of principles we must try to investigate in the natural way, and we 
must take pains to state then definitely, since they have a great in- 
fluence on what follors, For the beginning is thought to be more than 
half of the whole, and many of the questions we ask are cleared up ty ito 


S: Yes. So this is Aristotle!s third and last statement about what one may 
call the method of his Ethics. Yes? 


Q: Before you said that the "that! was the starting point and now he calls the 
"that! the first principle, I thought the first principle was the causes 


S: Shall ve take 1t up -- will you remind me of the question? Yes, because 1 
would lixe first to speak of someihing more general, Now Aristotle takes here 
examples from different fields, the carpenter and the geometera The carpenter 
and the geometer: well, and we all know that the carpenter is perfectly satis= 
fied with a right angle which is not a rignt angle but for all practical purposes 
a right angles and the geometrician doesnt do that and in addition he is not 
concerned with using the right angle, but finding out some of its qualities and 
conditions and so on and so on. Now where is the ethical teacher? “IJho is the 
equivalent of the ethical teacher? Which of the tro, the carpenter or the" geom= 
eter? Carpenter; suree This is one things We dontí need a geoneter here, the 
mathenatician, because a mathematician woula only make many renarks of complete 
irrelevance for practice. 1 mean, yca all know what contemporary phenomenon we 
cannot help thinking of. Now this is, then, regarding the exactitude or 

(?). Te cannot, we must' not, try to be exact as a mathematician is exact, This 
would be a waste of time, and foundation money as we would have to says But then 
there is something else. Aristotle speaks now of a different subject, namely 
the question regarding the lmowledge of the principles or causes. In the second 
statement about method he had spoken only of the letter, of the question of the 
knowledge of the principles or causes. The real question is not of exactnesse 
That can easily be settled: we need only a rough and ready exactness. But what 
about the lmowledge of the principles of action? That is"the great question and 
this is here taken up again, The "that! is the beginning, the principle, What 


- does this mean here precisely? That these and these are the noble and just 


things: thatis the "ihat.! Ve begin with that, So this is an entirely differ= 
ent question, The "that! and that!s different fromthe Uwhy,!_ Just as we take 
the carpenter as our model and not the geometrician, analagously to that we are” 
concerned only with imowledge of the "that,! that this and this is noble or just, 
and not with the why," How is the "that" found: the question raised here, And 
he gives three examples: inóuction, sense perception, and some sort of habitua= 


x 
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tion, and'other things which he doesn!t mention, What had he said in the second 
statement, about how the "that! is found by the people listening to him? 


Os By habituation. 


S: No, He quoted Hesiod, the poet. What did Hesiod'say? How do these men 
know? (Inaudible reply.) Dy hezrings And hearing is, as you all kmow, a form 
of sense perception, Therefore, sense perception, I believe, is here in the mid- 
dle, Good. This much, I believe, of the situation 1s perfectly clear, Aris= 
totle addresses people who lmow that these and these things are the noble and 
Just things, and the""mhy! is of no concern to him, But,”of course, one cannot 
help -- we, at least, being in a sense theoretical people, cannot help =- must we 
not raise the question, wiy? And not so much as a so-called epistomological 
question, but as a substantive question, You say these and these -- say, honor= 
ing parents is noble, “hy? Must one not raise the question and not leave 1t by 
saying that all decent men honor their parents, or 1 have been told from ny 
childhood on that one must honor his parents. Is this not legitinate? Now 1£ 
this is a”question, a why, vhich must be raised then this man,” the man who 
raised it, would be an analegon'to the geometrician, He would, of cowrse, not 
deal vith mathematical subjects, but he would raise a kind of question which is 
not practical in importence, just as little'as the geometric treatment of the 
right angle is of importance for carpenters, but a question which the theoreti= 
cian cannot help raisinge Inciher words, in'the Bthics thore are tro men preg= 
ent, if one may say so, two haman types: one, the addressee, and that is simply 
the decent men, the gentlemen, and for him it is sufficient that he knows the 
"that! and he will receive a coherent notion of the "that! which he already 
knows. He will become enlightened about the "that! already kmo» Dut there is 
also present the teacher, Aristotle, and Aristotle may have something to convey 
which is not identical with what the geritlenan knows. In other“words, what Ar= 
istotle lmows about the "why"! may be of no practical importanco, but this would 
not preclude its being of eminent theoretical importance» Mr. Doyane 








1 Is it aúnitted that the raising of the "why" may affect the "what" and have 
grave consequences on 14? 

S: May. That is not absolutely excluded, but 1t could be this: that just as 
in the case of the geometer -=- knows lots of things about the“right angle and * 
all kinds of things which the carpenter doesn't even dream of, and it could be, 
as it was for many mary centuries and millenia, that this was not of any practie 
cal importance. The carpenters went on building houses as they had always done, 
and diántt have to study geometry and listen to a geometrician -- come to then 
and explain to them,” That might be -- a crude practical geometxy which is good 
enough for carpentry, and the sano might be true for ethics so that the precti- 
cal life in action would not be affected by what the geometrician of ethics, 12 
I may use the term in that analagous sense, would know, But it might also be 
affected. We lmow nothing about it yets Ve begin only. 


Gr The question, then, would resolve as whether those who -- the best men in 


society have an idea of the "what" in terms of ethics and perhaps they are all 
WEOMgO 


S: No, this question, you can say, is never raised, The men of whom Aristotle 
speaks in the Ethics and the Politics are well bred gentlemen who lmow in a 
rough way the Wtnat,! And you dontt get much information about the "why.! The 
"that! will only be made more clear. It will be brought out coherently. That 
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is all that happens.” And then you say, well,-men might all be mistaken, The 

gentlenen everywhere, in all times and places, might have been completely mad 

ánd the true morality is the one wiich was discovered, say, by Sigmund Prend, 

There are such people, Aristotle would say it is extremely unlikely. It is ex 

+trenely unlikely that the truth relevant for hunan life is suddenly discovered 
% by one individual there, or maybe two; that men, being concerned all the time 
Í. with the business of living and of living well, should not somehow know it, 


0: All white men in the 19th century, high and low, thought the white race was 
superior to the Negro race —— 


5: These tere very special questions. But”Aristotlets teaching regarding 
slavery doesn't leave anyiling to be desired, not only for Abrahan Lincolnts use 
but for the useof the NAKCP and perhaps even for lr, Baldmin!s use; namely, 
that, of course, the people whom you can decently treat as slaves are people who 
vould be useless to thenselves if they were not slaves, And this is a proposi- 
tion which 1 still defend. It does not necessarily require an'institution of 
slavery. You can also put them into certain houses. You know, 1 told you ny 
story of the natural slave; 1 met one. But the question is simply what was dis- 
covered. And this is the only discovery: the power of man is much much greater 
than Aristotle thought. Aristotle would never have believed that it 1s possible 
to grow vine and to make good poetry north of the Dalkans, and he has empirical= 
ly been disproved. Now if he vas vrong he underestinated the power of man re= 
'arding the power of northern Europe, although there would still be some people 
o say it shows in northern Buropean poetry and so on that this is not Nediter= 
ranean, (Lóughter)» 1 have heard that. Well, the clouds -* you low, the 
clouds show, as distinguished from the blue sky. But surely, let us dismiss 
this as a joke. So Aristotle underestimated the power of mans Han can do much 
more. He can have civilized life, in his sense, on every pert of the globe, and 
many reces of men vho by their geographical location were éxoluded frón ary of 
these are nowepable of accepting then and then, of"course, 1£ 14 is 
possible then it would be glaring injustice to deny it“to then, on the basis of 
Aristotle himself, Stothat is very simple. But still, Aristotle has still one 
point fron which we can learn something. Is man so poveríulz modern man, as he 
believes"to be? Is there not some element in his "pessimism," in his apprehen= 
siveness, regarding the unlimited extension of man's parer? “And you have only 
to look at the more advanced members of the political science profesion like 
Professor Norton Long and his studies on municipal goverment and municipal 
areas to see how this questíon of the limited commnity, polis, makes"its reap- 
pearance in 1963 in Chicago, lHilmeukee, Detroit, Washington, New York, and so on 
and so on; that here the notion that'there are no limits to how men can lives 
Man still has the same natural power, which is limited to caring for other 
people, to knowing then truly"and not-via TV, mhich is no way of imowing then, 
that he had in old times, So, surely, Aristotle -- there is a point where Aris" 
totle mas refuted and 1 would say the first man who grer wine north of the Alps 
refuted Aristotle as mich as Newion, more than Newton, but this doesntt do away 
vith the fact that his notion of the Tinited power of man is not vorth consider= 
ingj especiallythis notion that human nature is infinitely mallesble is a vary 
wrong notion, lNants power -- that has been proven -- is much greater than Aris" 
totle thought and even than Plato thought. I'm sure they did not believe that 
in the year 1963 there would be people in Atlantis, as Plato probably vould have 
called it, reading Plato and Aristotle, 1 don't know what Plato thought about 
the length of time in which his books tould possibly be read for physical rea= 
sóns. Perhaps he thought of 7,000, 10,000 years; perhaps he thought only of 
2,000 years, This would be over by nom. Dut it is not difficult to take cogni= 
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zance of this fact, This every onild knows. But the question is, what are the 
conclusions? Are the conclusions that what they said is radically wrong or only 
that it is in need of a certain modification? That would be the question, Yes? 


sE Then if Aristotle!s job is to describe systematically the good to people 
who already know what it is, what is his claim of the benefits of this study? 


$: * Vell, I believe -- don't you think it would -- for example, let us take a 
man, a lover of liberty, Take a simple present day example. And on every case 
vhich comes up he takes the right side, which 1 believe would be that of the 
A, De Ae Yes? Let us assume, Instinctively. So he lmows ita Don't you think 
he would be benefitted by reading a book hy Professor Roche about what the mole 
position is, a coherent presentation? Woula he not be clearer in his mind about 
the position? Vould he not be also -- perhaps see in some cases where he did 
not see what liberty denands would ses more clesrly? 1 can only say read any of 
the statenents about any of the virtues which Aristotle names and where the gen= 
tlenan recognizing such, but which gentlemen could have really put 18 together 
in this conprehensive way and not have forgotten anything? Aristotle thinks 
with modesty that the book might be good for gentlenen to read because they would 
get a clearer notion of what gentlenanship is. Well, after all, hom did the gen- 
tlenen becone gentlenen? By hearing. And the hearing doesn't mean merely that 
they were told; "Don't spitl" and some other obnoxious things, but they heard 
stories, Homer, and poens, a11 this kind of thing. So they heard wise men 
praising gentlenenship and appealing to it and showing it in a may, at least, 
and Aristotle believes that the way in mhich he does it, non-postically, which 
means not only in prose but even not, without, telling any sis that this 

s* might have an advantage vhich even the poetic presentetions do not have. So nor 
we must do a bit more. Let us read the immediate sequel, 109íb, 9 to 11, 











O: Ye must consider"it, however, in the light not only of cur conclu= 
sion and our premises, but also of what is commonly said about ito... 





S: Yes, you see here Aristotle says what he is going to do in the sequel, The 
definition of happiness previously given was not given on the basis of hearing, 
of what the gentlemen knew from their upbringing and the poets. Aristotle star- 
ted there —— thatts important. Miss Huckins comes now into her own. (The ref-= 
erence is to the question tomard the middle of page 17 mich was deferred). Ar- 
istotle began here with the "why," with the principles simply, and descended to 
that, in this part which ve read before which we can call the scientific parte 
As follows: the goodness of a being consists in doing its specific work well, 
but the specific work of man is reasoning, or living according to reason. Hence, 
the goodness of man consists in living according to reason, But this principle 
from which he started -- the gentlenen havent¿ given any thought to that, He 
starts deductively in the argument here. He proceeds deductively, scientifio= 


ally. He does this. But this doesn't lead far enough because 1t!s too general, 

what Aristotle has deduced about the goodness of man -=- why should 
this be identical vi th what everyone somehow divines men he speaks of happiness? 
hy should that be? Yo would recognize happiness in activity according to rea= 
son? Tího would? Very few people, Perhaps no one, So'it becomes necessary to 
look to some other source, to what people generally say, lees think, and tiis =—— 
hat people say and generally think” -—- will complete this a priori argument; a 
priori in the old sense of the word, nemely starting from Te cause dom to tlle 

[EETes%, 10m ve will ada soneting which has an entirely different cognitivo 

| status, It is primarily only wat people generally say end”we must ses wat no 

| 2earn this way. Now what do we learn that way? Ey the way, we understand from 


And ahy 
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this point of view how these strange remarks which sound so ironical, everyone 
can specify this universal and vague statement which Aristotle makes, Sure, be= 
cause everyone has these opinions. . . . (About four inaudible vords), Now the 
decisive point is in 109927. Will you read that? We cannot read the whole 
things 1099270 


00; "air 1ife 19 also in itself pleasant," 


S: Yes, this is a transition, Whatever he may have said before, the life of 
nis kind of man is pleasant. Yese Co Ono 


O: For pleasure is a state of soul, and to each man that which he is said 
to be a lover of is pleasant; e»ge not only is a horse pleasant to the 
lover of horses, and a spectacle to the lover of sights, but also in 
the sane way just acts are pleasant to the lover of justice and in gen- 
eral virtuous acts to the lover of virtue, 

Si" Now do you see what he does now? The scientific dofinition, if I may call 

it, say, did not show us why we should wish to live according to reason, “hy Ye 

should be attracted by it. It only stated, on this general ontological basis, 
nan's goodness consists in the life according to reason, Dut why should we be 
happy living according to reason, Thatts not clear, Aristotle starts now from 
something else vhat everyone admits to be happiness. Happiness is a state mero 
ve are pleased, a state of pleasure, This is so. And people are pleased by an 
infinito variety of things; For exemple, there are dog lovers who are pleased 
by the sight of dogs. Now, then we come to a special case of lovers. ¡ich are 
thg? "In the sane way also the just things are pleasing to the lover of jus= 
tice and generally that which is according to virtue is pleasant to the lover of 
virtues!! Go ona 


:) 
y 0 Now for most ¡en their pleasures are in conflict with one another bo= 


YI %auso those aro not hy naturo pleasant 





S1 In other words, what most pleasure lovers EE the Turkish bath and this 
kind of thing: these things are not by nature pleasant, Aristotle says here» Yes? 


O: But the lovers of mat is noble find pleasant the things that are by 
nature pleasant; and virtuous actions are such, so that these are pleasant 
for such men as vell as in their om nature, Their lifo, therefore has 
no further need of pleasure as a sort of adventitious charm, but has lts 
pleasure in itself, For, besides what we have said, the man who does 
not rejoice in noble actions is not even good; since no one would call 
a man Just who did not enjoy acting justly, nor any man liberal vho dia 
not enjoy liberal actions; and similarly in all other cases, 1£ this 
is so, virtuous actions must be in thenselves pleasant. But they are 
also good and noble, and have each of these attributes in the highest 
degree, since the good man judges well about these attributes;"his juáge 

ble ment is such as we have described, Happiness then is the best, noblest, 

) and most pleasant thing in the world, and these attributes are not sev= 
ered as in the inscription at Delos: 


uz lost noble is that which is justest, and best is health; 
£ But pleasantest is it to win That we loves 
> For all these properties belong to the best activities; and these, or 


one == the best -= of these, we identify with happinesse 
S: Yes, let us stop here. Now in this secondary context, in this supplement to 
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the scientific statement, as I called 3t, to the statement based on opinions, he 
adds now that pleasure is of the essence of happiness, Now if the life accord= 
ing to virtue is-the most' pleasant life then ii naturally would also be attrac= 
tive to every hunan being, or at least to every hesltiy and normal human beinga 
Happiness consists, then, in virtuous activity. But -- now he adds that point 
-- but virtucus activity is that which is by nature most pleasant, Here he 
gives us an enswar, ty the vay, to that great question he had raised before: are 
the noble and just things natural or not -- or are they only conventional? Now 
if the noble and just things are by nature the most pleasant then they must be 
natural, This is an implication here; no need for external pleasures because 
the pleasure deriving from virtuous activity is the greatest pleasure. Now this 
is, of+course, not so simple as you all will see, but you must also see the way 

| in vhich Aristotle completes this or fills out this lacunae, He fills 14 out by 
combining the scientific definition with what is generally admittod, Now what 
are the difficulties here? 


Aristotle starts from an undeniable fact: that the truly virtuous man en= 
joys Virtuous activities. In other words, a man who does the just things only 
because he is compelled to do so is not truly just, and the sign that he is not 
nerely compelled to do so is that he des them gladiy. He enjoys doing them; 
But the fact that he enjoys them, that the truly just man enjoys Just action, 
does, of course, not in itself prove that they are by nature enjoyables They 
might have become enjoyable to him by virtue of breeding so that what you are ao- 
customed to do you enjoy doing; and therefore the question is by no means solved 
at this point, Now Aristotle argues indirectly in this way: who is the judge, 
the spudaios? Now spudaios, that'is used synommously with the morally virtuous 
nan By Aristotle, Spudalos means, literally translated, the serious man; you 
knorr, the man Who 13 Hot a clown, serious nan, and mhon you take seriouslys This 
can, of course, also be used in a somemhat ironical manner, you know, like'an 
honme sericux (1) in French, But still, the serious man, the virtuous man, 
Tolds Whis View, For him the virtuous actions are intrinsically pleasant, the 
most pleasant actions. But that only raises another question: what is the rela= 
tion between the serious man, the morally virtuous man, and the wise man? Or 
are they identical? Cuestions which are, of course, here not yet even touched, 


The main point: the life of virtue is the most pleasant life in itself, No 
external pleasures are needed. Let us read the sequel: 109%a31. 


o: Yot evidently, as we said, it necds the external goods as well; 
for 1t is impossible, or not easy, to do noble acts without the proper 
equipment, In many actions we use friends and riches and political 
power as instruments; and'there are some' things the lack of vhich takes 
the lustre from happiness, as good birth, goodly children, beauty; for 
the man who is very ugly in appearance or ill-born or solitary and child= 
less is not very likely to be happy, and perhaps a man would be still 
less likely 1f he had thoroughly bad chiléren or friends or had lost 
good children or friends by deatha 


S: You ses now, this is very <- of course, crucially -- important, Thinike 
what does beautys bodily beauty, have to do with virtuous activity? Apparemly 
nothings and yet, as Aristotle says, 1f a man is extrenely ugly then he cannot 
be truly happy. He comes much closer to the ordinary viems. Or if someone == 
what werethe other examples -- comes of very low birth he can never be truly 
happy. A Creek gentlenants prejudices, as people say, enter here, Now let us 
finish it firste ' 
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O: As we said, then, happiness seens to need this sort of prosperity in 
addition. » » + 


S: Yes, "of good weather," one could translate that, “Yes. 


0: . . » for vhich reason some identify happiness with good fortune, though 
others identify 1t with virtues 


S: Yes. Now you see, Aristotle had said no external plessures are needed. 
Virtue is self-sufficient. But he adds now,” external goods are needed, You 
must have friends, you must have some vealth, you must have some power, and so 
on. Yes, but the question is, is not the possession of these external goods 
also pleasant to men?” I believe experience would say it is pleasant, “People en= 
Joy if they live well, 1£ they are wealthy, if they are of good family, and so 
on, So, in other words, the external pleasures are necessary for happiness, a 
Very grave question. Aristotle will try to clean it, to tidy it up a bit in the 
¡rest of the first book, but we leave it at this for the time being. The plea= 
|sures deriving from noble actions are not sufficient for happiness. Now this is 
lal1 said in this supplenentary chapter, the chapter based on opinions as disting= 
uished from what I called the scientific deduction. It is quite interesting 
4|that tne noble and just things, of mich he speaks quite frequently in these 
A" |suppLementary chapters, are not mentioned at all, so to speak, in the solentifio 
. [chaptero I mean, there is one passage in vhich one could, perhaps, say that 
7) they are'mentioned; just is never mentioned there. So here this speaks only of 
| the good, not of the noble and just as such, In the supplementary chapter, the 
'4 noble and just, that of which one thinks in the first place in an ethical con= 
¡ff text, comes in only there, This is the grest difficulty and we must see hor 
MA this will resolve itself in a later book. Surely, Aristotle has made this very 
W" clear to us by his may of treating that, seperating very clearly this scientific 
treatment'of the question of the highest good for man from that supplementary 
Ls hat the true problem of ethics is.” Throughout the tradition the 





term is always the highest good, summam bonmum, not the noble nor the just” The 
noble and the just find their justification in the fact that they are good, not 
the other way around. Now the noble and just, horever, is what we mean by moral, 
Jorality finds its justification in something which one can call amoral or 
trans-moral, but which is not in itself moral, the nature of man. Now we must 
see whether this leads us to any further understanding of the sequel, Did I an= 
swer your question vhich you had before? Yes. lr. Duttermorths 


101 (Regarding the fact that Aristotle skips over a consideration of the speci= 
fic work of the beasts,) 


S: 0h, I mean, in some cases 1tts not difficult to say. Look at beavers; look 
at bees3 look at spiders. ell, you see, they produce specific vorkse In the 
case of a dog or a horse 1t!s probably more difficult but Aristotle would say 
that there is one wrkwiich all aninals have and this is the highest work of 
which they are capable, and that is the generation of offspringa The highest 
moment in the life of a horse and of a dog and of any other being is when he * 
perpetuates the species. And this is, of course, also very important for man, 
but for man i% is not the highest. 


Q If I'm not mistaken though, he doesntt'state how certain species of the an= 
inals relate one to another; in other words, wiy various aninels exist and what 
the relation is -- 





S: Yes, but the question is — ] mean, let me put it this may: the extreme no= 
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tion of teleology is, of course, a proof that there must be carnivorous animals, 
herbivorous, poisonous snakes, and what have you, this species and sub=species 
and so on, But this Aristotle never -- 1 mean, kristotle speaks of that; for 
example, in the first book of the Politics, But his serious teleology is a 
strictly internal ones I mean, rattlesnakes are not for any other purpose ex= 
cespt to be and to produce other snakes, 








Q: Can he consistently keep away from considering mhat their final purpose 18 
in relation to the rest of the species? 
Ss: 


I mean, if there is such a universal teleology there would be only one an= 
swer: that the being for the sake of which the universe can be said to be truly” 
alive and without which it would be dead, even if all other animals were around, 

| 15 mano 





(Inaudible). 
S: Yes, but man he tould say, man, And this is -- of course, Freud and so 
mary others voulá say, well, that's iman pride, Ve are so proude Dub the an= 
swer is very obvious. The dumb. animals can't even be proud. Our very pride is 
the proof of our excellence, Pride, admitting that it is a bad thing, is never= 
theless something of which only man is capable, of the eerthly beings. By the 
vray, as for the definition of man or the definition of happiness, the Greeks” 
called the animals not man the speechless ones, koalogej come to think of it, 
you still speak of the dumb animals. ell, what does 1% mean to be dumb except 
to be speechless, and this throws light on man. Xan is the animal which is not 
dunb but which possesses speech; and that is wat Aristotle says. Aristotle 
only is not so behavioralist that he says man is the only animal vhich produces 
verbal symbols. You must have heard that -- because he would say, what makes 1% 
possible for man to have verbal symbols, and then you would come back to such a 
tning called reason. You must have some concept of house wi 11 houses 
and not only /makes sounds to similate a sort 9f cave man pointing out individa= 
al houses —— followed by a few inaudible words/ and thats reason, Imean, 1 
have read some of the oriticisms of the Aristotelian definitions They abound in 
modern times, at least beginning with Roussezu, and they simply dontt hold maten, 
The Aristotelian is the best which has hitherto been propounded, Imean, if Ar- 
istotle had said all men are reasonable he would have been the greatest fool 
that ever was because we know that most men are not reasonsble. But Aristotle 
never meant that, because an unreasonable man is unreasonable in a different vay 
than a dog or cák is unreasonable; because a cat camot but be irrational, or a 
dogs However irrational a hunan being may be this is always a kind of use of 
the reason which he has. Yes? 








Oo: (Suggests that there must be some limit to the notion of man as a political 
animal). 


S: Not to his speaking of political animal, I mean, man camnot live well quite 
alone, In order to be self-sufficient, nan must also suffice for some others, 
but he says for some. If you would draw the line too large, then no man cen be 
self-sufficienta He takes this up later on: to what extent do wo depend on our 
happiness for the happiness of great grandchildrens Because that moula be very 
amierard: we would turn in our graves all the time and"this would be a Very bad 
situation for our happiness. (Inaudible reply)e Yes, but also in a different 
vay, "then 1t would mean that a descendent of a'misereble ancestor can never be 
really happy. It would also be difficult. No, we come to that chapter, It is 
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of no use to discuss 14 without having the text. 


03: Before you pointed out that Aristotle ami Kant agree in saying that one 
cámot deduce ethical matters from non=ethical. » + » (Rest of question inaud= 
ible). 


S: Yes, I said"this already last time but I said that Aristotle, within the 
Bthics -- I mean, I made a distinction now which I had made already last time, 
TwiStotle is, as ethical teacher, in the first place like the carpenter, practi- 
cal, not scientific. But to some extent he is also like the geometrician, You 
understand the difference between the carpenterand the geometrician, ua car- 
penter,he takes the position of Kant, but qua geometrician he differs from Kanto 
Kant cannot be a geometrician, kristotle can be both, “Is this now a bit clear= 
er? So there is surely -- I didn't deny the difference, but Aristotle has, in 
an amazing vay; also seen the great point of Kant, although it was not for him 
the only point, and the reason is very simple, Well, I don't know what you know 
of Kant, but everyone lmowms that Kant wrote a Critique of Pure Reason, which is 
meant to be a critique of all theoretical or speculative metaphysics» So there 
cannot be -* theorotical philosophy is exploded and what you retain is only mod= 
ern science, let us"say, Nemtonian science, and that is, of course, below moral 
philosophys I mean, can one not”*- I don't have to prove that to yous Good; 
Because it is very important but, in a way, also meaningless, And thereforo, 

É since there is no theoretical life possible in Kant!s point of viem, the morel 
life is the life, is the life of man, and therefore theoretical philosophy it= 

” self mst'Be integrated into a moral context, not into a theoretical contexto 
Aristotle, of course, integrates moral philosophy ultimately into a theoretical 
context. Now the Kantian solution did not setisfy overybody and one can say 
that the great successors of Kant, especially Hegel, felt that Kant had only 
discovered a ner dimension of theory, a ne kind of theory; namely, that pure 

1” reason, theoretical or practical, which Kant laid bare in his peculiar wey: this 
is the thing in itself. That is roughly what Hogel says. You know, Kant!s for= 
mula vas the thing in itself, ie. the object of theoretical metaphysics, is not 
knowable and is accessible to us only via the moral conscience and only for 

¿ practical purposes, 'for moral purposes. And Hegel accepted, in a vay, Kant and 


said, yes, but Kant, didn't you see that you discovered in what Xant called the 
transcendental consciousness -- this is the true subject of theoretical meta= 
physics. But still; there is an important similarity between what Kant does ani 
what Aristotle does, but no identity.” And I also didnt speak of an identity; 
only in one key point, that Aristotle, to a very large extent, argues on the ba= 
sis of this simple"reasoning. A decent man is a man for vhom the question, “hy 
should I be decent, doesn't make senses For Aristotle the question does make 
sense in the last resort. For Kant it does not. That!s the difference. But 
for large stretches of the Ethics he agrees with Xante 
2 + Did Hegel in any sense maintain the correspondence theory of the truth, 

.ch both Kant and Aristotle did? 1 don't think so -- 


S: Explicitly, probably not. 


f]:_ Because this seems to be the one link between Aristotle and Kant: they both 
held this theory -- 

S: Yes, yes, everyone held it, Everyone held it until certain events in mod= 
ern times. 


Qy+ And then it was explodede 
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S: Yes, in Hegel, one can say, in a way of course not.because if the truth is 
the totality then there is no, strictly speaking, correspondence but the compre= 
hensiveness of the whole and the exhaustiveness of the dialectical way is the 
only guarantee of the truth, 


Q,: Now 1f someone were trying tó -- say some figure, "x! -- were trying to ro- 
instate, even on a modified level, the Aristotelian-Thomistic position wouldn't 
they have to reinstate the correspondence theory of truth mhich is pretty well 

exploded? 


S: Who says so? Who says so? I would deny ite I mean, what is called"by this 
high-falooting namo is just the conmon' sense view of truth, Common sense, sure= 
ly. If vhat 1 have in mind about, say, lr. Anastaplo /1,e. one of those present 
in the room -- that is true only if it corresponds to what lr. Anastaplo is, 
does, and So on, That question cannot be settled, by the may. That is the great 
question of Descartes! doubt; all tnings after Descartes are based on thats They 
are all more or less sophisticated elaborations of Descartes» 
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. » . very interesting and good paper. Those of you vho do not know Yr, Rein- 
kin should lmow that he is by training a mathematician but in contra-distino- 
tion to other mathematicians who have turned to political science or*political 
theory he is not a mathenatician when he deals with political theory, as you” 
surely have seen, He is very much concerned with theology, as 1 happen to know, 
although I'm not sure whether that theology is not slightly heretical, This 1 
do not know, but I feara Now the remark about Henry James and Mickey Spilane 1 
thought was very good although I can test the truth more from the Kickey Spilane 
side, unfortunately, because I have read more of him than of Henry James. That 
is deplorable"but true, “Now when you began in a very emphatically theological 
tone you were, of course, perfectly right because mturelly Aristotle doesntt 
discuss Biblical teachings. He coulántt. But at'the bottom of the Greek relig- 
ion there is an analagon to the Biblical prophets, and this you have seen very 
vell, But you said at a certain point, Aristotle excludes from consideration 
here divine happiness, and you referred to a specific passage. 


0: — The opening of chapter nine, 
S: Yes, now let us sees What do you call chapter nine? 0h, 1 know what you 
mean now: whether happiness is teachable or vhether 1t comes -- yes, but that is 
not” divine happiness but mans happiness must not be understood 2s god=sente 
Thatts a different questions No, then you expressed yourself not quite clearlya 
Good. This was very fine -- what you renarked (I hadntt thought about 16 bub 
surely that deserves consideration), that the to key examples in the discussion 
are Priam and Crocseus, two barbarians, That is surely worth consideringa You 
linked this up vith a statement of the Politics mich Aristotle doesntt give ex= 
actly in his on name but as a general Ureel statement: that the barbarians are 
by nature slaves. And this creates all kinds of interesting possibilities which 
1 will not now take up. But you said, in his teaching regarding the slaves Ar= 
istotle says the barbarians must be brave in order not to be slaves. That is at 
least how 1 understood you and 1 wondered what your evidence for that is. 








O: No, I spoke of their having to be externally fres, 


S: Oh. “ell, what did you say then, the whole statement? 





Darbarians are only free if outwardly free but Hellenes are not slaves 
just by circunstances 

S:  Iseenom Thatts this statenent in the third book of the Politics, but 1 
would draw the opposite conclusion, 1 would say that here if Priamis Called a 
ran who was" fandanentally happy in spite of his terrible misfortunes at the end 
of his lio; then i4 proves that barbarians are not necessarily natural slaves. 
And that is, of course, what he means in the Politics too where“he only explains 
his position by a provisional adaptation to a common Greek vie, to a como 
Greek opinion, vhich he does not seriously accepta All right. And then when 
you spoke of the problem of natural slaves you made a dig at soncone, 1 fear at 
Someone present here and 1 thought maybe at Mr. Boyan, Or am 1 totally mista- 
ken? Decause lira Boyan being the representative of the most extrene liberalisn 
in this class as far es 1 knows At least he is the only one in this room. Dut 
this is really of no importance. I did not quite follow your remerks about your 
being advocate of the devil, This was a somemat involved statement, Perheps 
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1% should be involved, (Inaudible remark). Yes, I'm afraid Itm not so unfamil- 
lar with these matters not to make sense of what you meant but it was a bit in- 

volved, neverthelessa And the only eriticism 1 could make of your paper 19 that 
you made a vholly "unrealistic! assumption in your paper: namely, that everyone 

sitting here has read the assignment carefully. Those who did not, and I'm sure 
there vere some, coula'not possibly follow your statement. But you can rightly 

say thatis their fault, not yours. Good. I thank you again Mr. Reinkina 


This question to wxich we have to turn now, the question vhich ve have to 
take up today, was taken up implicitly and probably also unconsciously last time 
by Rabbi Víelss when he tried to state an objection to Aristotle!s definition of 
happiness. /The reference is to a séries of questions and answers in the second 
neeting begimining on page 13, bottom, and contiming through page 1697 Now Let 
ne state this difficulty now as it became clear to me aftermard. Now far Aris" 
totle the happy lifo is the life according to logos, to reason, and 16 nakes 
sense to say that man is distinguished from alT other animals by his logos. And 
from this point of vier Aristotle!s definition is unimpeachablo, Dutis this 
sufíicient? The logos nay be the characteristic of man but this doesn't mean 
that it is the highest in man, This is, I believe, what he meant. Now what is 
that highest? Aristotle himself admits that'there is something higher than rea= 
son or logos or ratio and he calls that nous, intellectus, the understanding, as 
distinguishca from reason. Nor could there not be an intellect, a mental percep= 
tion, vithout logos, without reason, a mental perception which, as it wero, 
shatters all 10gos and all nomos or law? Then, from this point of view, the 
perfection o£”man would not”consist'in ary activity, in any work, as Aristotle 
puto 1t, but in a certain suffering, in a certain way of being affected: pathos 
as distinguished from » in an experience of the principle, of the . 
So from this“point of vier the highest to which man Tan raise cannot be achieved” 
by an ascent, by a methodio ascent from the primary seeing to the principles but, 
as it vere, a sudden interruption, a sudden appearance of -= a sudden presence 
ar a sudden call; nous without logos. Now this -- what 1 try to describe == is 
generally known ty”tAS name of yetiolan, but in a wide sense there it also 
vould include the Diblical revelations, something which transcends the work of 
the logos. Now still, of-course,“here the logos comes in, God speakss He puts 
his seal on speaking;”.for example, on the Ten Conmandments. Here we have a 
"that! -- do not kill, do not murder -- without a reason, vithout a "my," a 
mero command, Or if it is a reason -- for example, prohibition against murder 
because man is'created in the image of God -- but then the question arises, is 
creation know, knowable, by hunan reason, Then if it is not, if it is a teaoh= 
ing of rovelation and not of reason, then you have fundamentally the”same situa= 
tion: that you aro up against something where logos as logos, reason, does not 
lcad'to. To this, of course, one can say, following the dominant'western tradi- 
tion, this may be so but this transcends philosophy as philosophy, and therefore 
Aristotle, as a philosopher, does not have to be concerned with it, And perhaps 
we . cave 14 at that and we try to understand in what may Aristotle comes across 
this problen of whet we call, in Latin tradition, religion, There is no Greek 
word for thate 








Now let me first remind you of the context of what we discussed last time, 
“Ye saw Arístotlets scientific definition of happiness; of course, scientific in 
his sense, hot in the sense of present day science, And this scientific view, 
this result, is then brought into agreement with the common view in the next 
section, 109Ub9 to 1099b0. And here we see something which was not mentioned in 
the scientific definition: namely, the happy life must be pleasant and therefore 
Aristotle asserts that the life according to reason as the doing of noble and 
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Just things is intrinsically pleasant and the noble and just things are the 
things by nature pleasant. The whole problem seems to be solved, but then one 
difficulty comes out. We still need, in addition, extemal goods. In other 
words, the virtuous actions, the just and noble actions, are not sufficient. But 
if we need external goods we cannot exclude the possibility that the possession 
of these external goods is in itself also pleasant. So we might necd pleasure 
in addition to the pleasure deriving from moral actions. Now at this point we 
take up 1099b, 6 to S. That was where we begin today. Do you have that? 


O: As ve said therefore, happinoss does seem to require the adéition of 
external prosperity, and this is why some people identity 14 with good 
fortune (though some identify it with virtue)a 

S1 * You ses. So since happiness is a complex thing consisting of virtue plus, 

say, we call it a," equipuent -* thatts an expression which Aristotle uses later 

-- equipment =- since this is so, well, one may say, vhat!s more important of the 

two? And the nice people, of course; say alvays virtue, But there are also 

people who are not nice and they say, theequipment, Give me first wealth and 

Other conveniences and tien I will very gladly be virtuous and itts fairly sim-" 

ple to do that. But since Aristotle admits, "v! plus "e," there is a difficulty, 

and this he discusses in the sequel, Now let us read the inmedizte sequel, 





Or It is this that gives rise to the question whether happiness is a 
thing that can be“loarnt, or acquired by training, or cultivated in 
some other manner, or whether 1% is bestowed ty some divine dispensa- 
tion or even by fortune. 

S: Yes, vell, by cience.” So, in other words, because this is so, because this 

is this complex phenomenon, perhaps happiness camot be achieved ty man hinsel£a 

Perhaps it ís a gift of the gods. Or ís itta consequence of virtue or of some 

learning or training? But the key question, which Áristotle discusses from now 

on: is man capable to procure for himself and by inimself his happiness? Hitherto 

it vas taken for granted that he can do that because it is an actualization of a 

natural possibility, Now let us go on here, where we left off, 


O: Now if anything that men have is a gift of the gods, it is reasonable to 
suppose that happiness is divinely given -- indeod of all mants posses= * 
sions it is most licely to be so, inasmuch as 1t is tho best of them all, 


$: You see the way in which Aristotle argues: simply taling' ordinary concep= 
tions.” What is what deserves to be called divine? Of course, the best. Of 
course, the best Everyone lmows that; because tie gods are better, higher, 
man, Yes? 





than 


0: This subject however may perhaps more properly belong to another branch 
of study» Still, even 1f happiness is not sent us fran heaven, but is 
von ty virtue and by some kind of study or practice, it seems to be one 
of the most divine things thet exist. For the prize and end of gooóness 
must clearly be suprenely good -- 1t must be sometiiing divine and bliss- 
ful, 











S: - Let us stop here first. So, in'other vords, the divine”character of happi= 
ness must not bo denicá, and this 1s, of course, one can say; an easy thing for 

a Greek because the word happiness, endaimonia, Daimon, god, is a part of that. 
It obviously has a relation to the divine and to The gods, but this is clear. We 
will soon find a different reason which has nothing to do with the Greek language 
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but let us leave it at this for the tine being. But even if it is a consequence 
of human activities 1% might'still not be inteligible as such because it might 
differ fron these activities, being the prize for them, Now the prize is some- 
tiing different from the activity for which the prize is given Happineos does 
not cease to be divine even if it is acquired by what man does, because there 
vouleé still be an Mx"! added to it. Now let us go on: the next sentence, 





O: And also on our view it will aduit of being widely diffused, since 1t 
can be attained through some process of study or effort ty all persons 
whose capacity for virtueles not been siunted or maimeda 


S: Let us stop here. If happiness has its root in man, as Aristotle still as= 
serts, most men can acquire it, If it is rerely god-sent it would be the privi" 
lege of a few electa If it is common, then it must have a root in human nature. 
But Aristotle implies here alsoone point: not all men can become virtuous, only 
all normal men, A natural fool, a moron, cannot becane happy, a great problem 
fron every point of vier, religious or philosophic. But this is clear: not all 
nen can become happy. Now let us go on. 





O: Again, 1f 1t is better to be happy as a result of onets om exertions 
than by the gift of fortunes . . +» 


S: In other words, 1 would be not distinguishable from a gift of fortune if 16 
could be traced to a merely arbitrary w11 of gods and did not have some natural 
conditions like virtue: that only the virtuous will be happy. Then it is nota 
natter of chance. But if some people, say one in a million or one in a thousand, 
then 16 would not be distinguishable fron a gift of chance, Mr, 


Boyans 


hat not all men can be happy because not all 





Q: Doesn't Aristotle also argue t 
nen can be virtuous? 


S:  Thatis, ina way, the sane. 1 mean, we are speaking now of "carf! and not of 
'oho will be." Aristotle mould say very fer people are, in fact, virtuous, but 
that voulá not preclude the possibility that they coula be virtuous if they had 
made the necessary effort. And here he is spealcing only of the "could be,! of 
the possibility, and he says only for human beings are deprived of it and they 
are the defective human belngs and this means, in this stage, not more than nor= 
onic or practically moronic people, This remains. Aristotle means a bit more, 
as we shall see later. Now go on, Mr. Reinkina 








Or +. + 1t ds reasonable to suppose that this is how happiness is von; 

inasmuch as in the vorld of neture things have a natural tendency to 
be ordered in the best possible vay, and tne sane is true of the prod= 
ucts of art, and of causation of any kind, and especially the highest. 
“Ihereas that tae greatest and noblest of ell things should be left to 
chance would be too contrary to the fitness of things. 





pe 


S: Now Aristotle asserts that happiness must nave its root in man, for by dery- 
ing 14 one vould make happiness the work of chance an this would bo preposter- 
ous. Happiness must have an orderly origin and must come into being in an order 
1y manner, by nature, And the"reason is this: happiness is the most noble and 
the most noble must be orderly, according to nature, The natural is orderly, 

not at random, That is the premise here. 


Ry: Of course, 1tts difficult far us to accept this assunption, Why does the 
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most noble necessarily have to be natural? 


S: Yes, sure. Imean, for us today at first glance 1t sounds like a wholly un= 
y varranted optimism, Is that what most modern people would say? Sure, and this 
is vhat -- is the lesson enforced by modern natural science. 1 mean, the order= 
liness of the process has nothing to do with having _nobility, It!s a mathemati- 
cal orderliness and not another one, hether this mathenstical orderliness is 
not -- can be talen for granted -- why should the whole be so that you can speak 
about 1t best in mathomatical terms] Is it not strange? That is a difficulty in 
itself, but this is taken for granted somehow: that mathematics has nothing to do 
with beauty proper, with purpose, That is now teken for granted. The only ques= 
tion is vhether it can be maintained if you teke into consideration everything 
and do not limit yourself to piysics and chemistry, After all, it is necessary 
r a netural science, for a science dealing with all beings in time and space, 
ey say, vhetner this must not take into consideration man as well, And the 
'totelian and Platonic science, natural science, started from man and found 
the key to all sub-human things; and perhaps the account of the sub-hunan 
ngs wes not in all respects as good'as the account we have now, But the mod= 
ern starting point, from the sub-Íuman, surely fails when it comes to speak of 
mn." 1 mean, thatis the least one must consider beforecns throws out Aristotle, 
Tell, one also has to take into consiteration, above all, the so-called problem 
of knowledge, het does Imowledge nean as a conseguence ofthe modern understand- 
ing of nature and what did it mean according to the old understanding of nature? 
In the modern point of vier knowledge has an essentially constructive character. 
Ñow that are simple -- well, the classic formales Kent, the human understanding 
prescribes nature its laws. So the scientific account is a human project, the” 
human project but still the human project, And the implication, of wiich Kant, 
pie: course; ves fully aware, is'then you must make a distinction betmeen nature 



































e 








in itself, tho thing in itself, of which we kmo* nothing, and the phenomenal 

|, walch is the world which science, as it were, construcis. That!s a grave 
iculty. The whole account given in a way of a” consturction is fundamentally 
hypotastical, It is fundanentally relative to man, just one being among infin- 
itely many different beings in the hole, whereas from the older point of vier 
there is a natural harmony between the human understanding and the whole, and 
taerefore the account is not hypothetical but true. 1 think someone brought up 
tais question, kr. Erickson, about the -- how did you call it”-- tas old concep=" 
tion of truth? The correspondence theory of truth: that!s it, that is the point, 
ví her man is by” Jure open to the mole as s or whether man mekes the 
shole, as it vere, open to hinself by his construct, This is from the very be- 
ginming, from Bacon on, at least, the difficulty in modern thought, In other 
words, 1t is not good enough"to say what Aristotle says about a certain flea 
steming from dirt, you kmoz, by putrefaction, spomtaneous generation -- mhether 























tnis is true or not, That is a very narrow view, You have to take into consid- 
eration «iso the whole doctrine of man, and especially the whole doctrine of 
ether modern science stands up so well as 1t seens to be 





“Ledge, and see y 
when 14 is the question of whether there can be flea emerging without any gener- 
ation from dung. Haybe Aristotle was wrong with that, but this is not the most 
inportant cuestion, Yes? 














Coulántt you here, though, avoid that bitter issue by just saying that you 
táke the happy man as the mholly developed nan -- is not better than an 
acorn turning into a fully developed Oak. . . . 


S: * Yes, but still, you see, but when you speak of the acorn you imply a teleol= 
ogy, that the acorn — 
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d2: A regularity of -- 


S: Yes, but a special one going from the imperfect to -the perfect. That!s not, 
the kind of regularity which is supposed in the Newtonian' laws: a different ones 
But this is a very long questions We would have to study, at the very least, the 
second book of the Physics, vhere Aristotle makes clear the fundamental diffor= 
ence between mathematical nccessity and the non=mathematical necessity which is 
teleological Mecesgity. We woula have tó take this up, Surely We cafot go into 
8 Wióle issue. 1 only wanted to make clear that the issue is not decided by 
y the famous triumphs of modern natural science because these triumphs were accom= 
panied by terrible defeats in othor fields of human understanding. And one would 
have to strike a balance: which is more important from an overall point of view, 
whether it is not possible ultimately to integrate the modern discoveries, espec= 
lally in physics, into a Platonic-Aristotolian scheme otherwise. These are very 
Á long questions and tre cannot do here more than to remind you of these open things 
W vixica are not finished in any vay by the fact that modern natural science has 
been victorious and the logical positivists believe they can give a rational ac= 
count of modern natural science, because this account is not as rational as it 
looks. Mr. Butterworth, 










Q3: In this passage that wo!re just reading it seems to be that there is one 
véry subtle and tacit pronise: that the divine is equated to chances 


5: Yes and no, I mean, thore is one understanding of the divine in which one 
cannot recognizo'more than chance, wiich Aristotle “. But what men mean 
by the divino is, of course, not chance but the super-hunan, the most'perfeot, 
and that cannot be chance, The vulgar understanding of the” divine 1s,* if anal= 
yzed, nothing but chance, (The question is purused further, inaudibly, regarding 
usage of tho"word tyche in the passage being considered). Yes, but for this rea= 
sont because, 1 mean, the crudo understanding. Then only the merely irregular in 
tho oxbreno sense, tho random -- that is what they worship as the divine and that 
Aristotle rejeots, Now let us go on first here, lr, Reinkin, 1 hope you keep 
always your finger at the point where we left o££, 


0% Light is also throw on the question hy our definition of happi= 
A 


Si  Literally, ho says what wo ave inquiring becomes clearer from the logos. 
One can say from the definition of happiness. Yes? 


01 + . » which said that 1t is a certainidnd of activity of the soul accord= 
ing to virtue; whereas the remaining good things are either merely indis=" 
pensable conditions of happiness, or are of the nature of auxiliary means, 
and useful instrumentallys 


S: Yes. More literally, that tie others are by nature helpers and useful in an 
instrunental vay3 organically, according to the original mesning of organic, in= 
strument; organon means instrunent, tools, It has nothing to do with organismio 
in the original meeninge Now what Aristotle says, then: the conclusion agrees 

vith the scientifio statement about happiness: namely, that it is a netural per= 
fection of a natural beinge So, in other words, there is no random thing. Thero 
is a clear” connection with natural processes. Secondly, aappiness has necessary 
conditions, and 12 1% were merely a gift of chance then i4 wouldn't have neces= 

sary conditions. Now these were three conditions -- let us remind us of them == 
good birth, good chileron, and beauty. Let us not forget that, So these tough 
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points are also'there, “And other good things are by nature instrumental to hap= 
pinos: friends, wealth, and political power. In other words, say, dogs and 
cats would not 1fi11 the conditions, If it were merely a matter of chance dogs 
and cats, nay lice and rats, would be as useful helpers for onets happiness as 
friends and vealth can be, which is manifestly untrue. So happiness is bound to 
specific conditions which 14 would not be if 1i were merely a gift of chances 
Yes; go ona 


O: — This conclusion moreover agrees with what we laid down at the outset; 
for We stated that the Supreme Good was the end of political sciences . . . 


S: Yes, political science is -- of the political, That can be science; that 
can be art; that can be concern. You know, it!s only the adjective; the noun is 
not given, Say: of politics. Leave it open. Yes? 


03 >. + but the principal care of this science /r of this7 is to produce 
a certain character in the citizens, namely 0 make them virtuous, and 
capable of performing noble actions. 





S: Noble deeds; yes, to make them good and doers of noble deeds. So here what 
is the point? Ye are concerned with happiness, the highest human good. “The 
highest hunan good appears to be the object of the highest hunan pursuit, poli- 
tics, Now het does a politician in the highest sense do? He is trying to make 
men virtuous, He has a specific concern, ALL this proves that happiness is not 
a matter of chances Othermiso it could not be related to a regular hunan proced- 
ure, the procedure of the political mans Yes? 


0: te havo good reasons therefore for not speaking of an ox or horse 
or any other animal as being happy, because none of those is able to par- 
ticipate in noble activities. 


S: “Yes, we must also understand this properly. I£ happiness were an unqueli- 
fiod, unconditioned gift of God or chance of course a horse could be happy -- why 
not =- as woll as a man, The mere fact that happiness is bound to the condition 
that the human being is made happy shows that 14 is not a randon affair, Yesa 
Kow the sequence we don't have to read -- well, we might still read it, yes. The 
imediate sequel, 
0: Ven children are spoken of as'happy, 14 is in compliment to their prom= 
ise for the future, H-ppiness, as we said, requires both complete good= 
ness and a complete lifetime. 


S: In Other words, we do call certain beings happy although they ere wnable to 
be happy, but they are unable to be happy not simply but only for the time belnge 
A child cannot be happy, and of course we talk all the time of happy children, 
but biis is a somemhet imprecise expression, Aristotle says. They are happy by 
promise, Yes? 





0: For many'reverses and vicissitudes of all sorts occur in the course 
of life, and it is possible that the ost prospercus man may encounter 
great disasters in his declining years, as the story is told of Prian 
in the epics; but no one calls a man happy who mects with misfortunes 
like Priam!s, and comes to a miserable end. 


S: So Aristotle has completely excluded, in the preceding argunent, that happi- 
ness can be a gift of chance. Aná yet chance raises agein its ugly head. Ina 
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ay, happiness ¡does depend on chance, on good luck or bad luck, as proven by the 


case of men of supposed great viriue like Priam who had such a miserable end. Now 
in discussing this vhole section we must never forget one notion to vhich Atis=" 
totle doesn't refer in his Ethics but in his Xetaphysics, in the first book, 902ba 
Tíhen he speaks of understanding, of a life of understanding, he says -- and after 
having shown that it is superior to any other human life == 





Hence also the possession of it might justly be regarded as beyond hu- 
nan power, for in meny ways human nature is in bondage so that, accord= 
ing to Simonedes, god alone can have ihis privilege /namely, of a theo= 
retical 11£97 and 1t is unfitting that man should not be content to 
seek the krionledge that is suited to hin /T.e. not the highest lmor= 
ledgs/. If then there is sometiing in what the poets say and envy is 
natural to the divine it would probably occur in this case_above"211 
and all who excel in this kmoLedge would be unfortunate /namely, be= 
cause the gods would be envious of this happy man/, But The divine 
canñot be envious; nay, according to the proverb, poets tell mary a 
lie, nor should any other science be thought more honorable than one of 
this sort, 














And"so on, “So this -- thatls the only reference of Aristotle to this; Metephys- 
ios, 902b20, following. The rarity of the Aristotelian reference to this does” 
Tot prove its irrelevance; and secordly, that Aristotle says the poets say that 
ust' not deceive you atouttae fact that these were not only the posts mho said 





that, who could, of course, easily be dismissed, Plato does the same thing when 
he attacks ths popular notions in the Republic: the posts, the poctsl But he 





nakes clear only occasionally that the posts, ol course, get these notions from 
much oye authoritative people: from the official cult of Athens and other places; 
So this notion that happiness is a treacherous thing because of the gods! emy 1, 
of course, somehorr here discussed. Now let us turn to the sequel, Í mean, we 
cannot read that all, 1 try to give a brief survey of tne imediete sequel, Now 











| this fact; that happiness is a treacherous thing, that the gods are envious of 


happy men, is underlyirg the viem that one should not praise aryone hapoy as long 
as he lives, because this would only increase the envy. So keep cuiet if you are 
happy. Of Sourse, this is a special saying of Solon in the story in Herodotus, 
One cannot praise oneself as happy as long as one lives. That would be the 
greatest folly because 36 would be provocative; nor can one preise as happy ary- 
one else except after they are dead or when they die, at the point of dying. But 
this cannot be said by people like Aristotle, as he makes clear, by people vho 
say that heppiness is sone being et work, some activity, and the premise is that 
the dead canzot do'arything. Aristotle and his like ist say of a man who is en= 
geged in such work, the right vork of man, for a reasonable length of time — 
they must say of such a”men that he is happy, even if the end is terrible, But 
someone could" say, vell, Priam was presumably a perfectly virtuous man, and tbis 
is, after all, terrible. You cannot possibly call Priam, after the capture of 
Troy, ar after the desth of Hector, at ary rate, a happy man, Then let us call a 
nan heppy or preise'hin as heppy vho is wholly outside of any misfartunes, Then 
Aristotle says then, of course, we cannot praise anyone as happy, anyone, because 
es long as we live we are exposed to fate. But then you cannot praise as heppy 
the dead either -- he turns this around -- for the following reason: either they 
have no activity whatsosver -- then they cannot be happy -- but even grenting 
thet the dead have -- they are somchor affected by hat happens to the living to 
on they are attached: their descendents, their friends, and so on. Now il you 
say, but the dead don!t have any sense perception, as iristotle is willing to ad- 
mit -- and then he says tals doesntt dispose of the difficulty because then we 
speak of the happiness of the living we also consider facts of wiich the living 
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in question have no amareness, Take a simple case: there is a happy couple, have 
wonderful chiléren; and everyone praises them as hapny because of these chiléren, 

se chiléren are, let us say; now in Central Anerica, perhaps with the Peace 
Corps or in ary other function, and then they are killcd, The parents hear of 14 
only years later, In the moment in which these children are killed the parents 
are objectively unhappy althoush they dontt lmor it. So our happiness or unhap= 
Piness does mgs and this is important. Well, 1 think you 
live in a foolts peradise, They don't imor that the 
major support of their heppiness has disappeared. Nom what is the context in 

ch he makes this poimt? So we ider what happens to the friends of 
the dead after their death, ¡e rst consider that, and the dead are affected by 
1 and therefore we must consider unzt hsppens after the death, The overell con= 
text: ve canot praise as happy the dead, even tne dead, because even the dead 
are still exposed to fortune. Is this point clear? I mean, the argunent is al- 
ien to our ordinary way of thinking but we should understand him, hat is the 
if ficulty? 

































It!s really incomprehensible to me. 





Really? Well, let us perhaps finish tnis part and then 14 may become clear, 
because Aristotle will go someshat deeper into íhe anlysis. So one point is 
clear, Nor another consideration: wiatever might have to be said about the happy 
man, hs cannot be understood as changing from happiness to unhappiness or back 
all the tine, 1 mean, being happy cannot be sonething like a chameleon which 
changes its colors every moment. Happiness is something lastings This is a 
statenent of the problem. So happiness must be lesting in spite of the fact that 
there is some dependence of happiness on chances. Ihztis the overall problem, Nor 
in 1100611 he gives tae solution to the problem, Ye can only read the chief pas- 
sages: 1100522, Let us begin there, 

















But the accidents of fortune are mary and vary in degree of mapni- 
tude; and although small pieces of good lack, as «lso of misfortune, clear= 
ly do not change the whole course e, yet grezt and repeated sue= 
cesses will render life more blissful, since both of their om nature 

they help to embellish it, end also they can be nobly and virtuously 
utilized; while great and frequent reverses cancxush and mar our bLisS, . . 








S: Well, the thought is very simple, I mean, there are minor misfortunes 
would not destroy happiness and ons must make this common sensical distinctions 
There are major bloms. Yes, go on, 





h 











+ + + both ty the pain they cause and by the hindrance they 
activities. Yet nevertheless even in adv: 
hen a man endures repeated and sevare misfortune 
ing to insensibility but from generosity and greatness of soul, And if, 
as we said, a mants life is determined by his activities, no suprenely 
happy man can ever become miserable. For he will never do hsteful or 
base actions. » . . 





Ter to 
nes” thro: 
ith patience, not 




















S: Priam, in other vorás. Think always of him, He can never become miserable, 
0: . +. + since we hold that the truly good and wise man will bear all kinds 
of fortune in a seemly way, end will always act in the noblest x 
that the circunstances allow; even as a good general makes the mos 
Tective use of the forces at his disposal, and a good shoes 
finest shoe possible out of the leather supplied him, and so on 
the other crafts and professiorsa 
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S: Let us stop here for one moment, You see, again Aristotle reaches a solu- 
tion by looking at tie arts, Shoemaker and general are taken as arte. They are 
the model, Good and bad luck are, as it were, tho matter for the art of the vir- 
tuous man, Just as the shoemaicar here is given poor lesther -- nor the good 
shocmalter will, of course, excel in making a tolerably good shóe from very poor 
naterial, The shoe is by far inferior to the one mado ty a not=so-good shoemaker 
fran excellent material, but the art, the understanding of what he has to do, is, 
of course, much greater, So the man like Priam who behaves nobly in this great 
nisfortune -- this virtuo is higher, in a way, than that of a man vho' lives al- 
vays in misery and has difforent material to “ork on, And, of course, the ques= 
tion is the danger of good luck -- you become inflated and all this kind of things 
There is also such a danger; and the other danger is to be so cowed dorm and made 
so paralytic, as it vero, as Aristotlo wL11 say lator, Which is tho greater one? 








51: If happiness is an activity and not just an art then 1f the material is too 
bad the shoenaker cantt make the shoo and he!s going to be, quite likely, unhap= 
+ That is, ho's not made happy just from being -- having a suprene art -- hels 
happy from being able to male shoes == 





S: ¿11 right, Yos, but Aristotle would say, hoola let us assuue there ís no 
leather and 1% is absolutely necessary, given the condition of the ground, that 
there should be some * protection for the festa Well, then, of course, wood == 
wooden Shoes are a perfectly legitimate thing as you know if you have been to 
Holland, ¡lichigan, and not to Holland itself, whero you see them» But then Cod 
knows what he would do with grass, with leaves. 


Q:  Supposing he's hiding in prison -- 


S: Sure, This is not still settled; true. But it is only mado clear that a 
considerable amount of misfortune does not take away the possibility of virtues 


Q1, But doesn't he kind of male 1t true just by definition by saying that the 
only man he counts miserable is the man vho does base things? The nan who is un= 
able to act at all he =-- 


Si  Yeo, that is mhat he tries to avoid. This vas the famous Stoio solution to 
the problem, not Plato!s and Aristotle!s. The formula is happiness equal to "y," 
to virtue, an therefore if you are in a concentration camp and exposed to the 
most malicious'S.S. man and so on, then you can be perfectly happy: Stoio solu= 
tion, This is, of cowrso,  holly unreasonable, and Aristotle, in his great 
practical wisdom, rejects that, 





2: But except on that Stoic basis -- on Aristotle!s own basis then a man with 
great strokes of bad luck can be not just not happy but miserable, ty ay sens= 
ible meaning of the word miserable, 


S: Yes, vell, Aristotle wi11 find a múch more coimon sensical and convincing 
answer. We come to that. Let us go om, lir. Reinkin, were we left off, 





And this being so, the happy man can never become miserable; though it 
is true he will not be supromely blessed if he encounters tás misfor= 
tunes Oña. +. 








S: No, not supremely. He will not be blessed, blissñul, Yes, Well, as he 
voulá say, it is a considorably diminished happiness, but he is still more to be 
adnired than a man who lives affluently as a master of a criminal racketa 
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Qs e o attack his definition of happiness as activity because 
we admire a'man who is unable to act at all, even unable to think if he has been 
brainvashed, if he has viriue — 





S: “No. “What Aristotle has in mind is; of course, that he will show in his pos= 
ture, "say, tovards his fellow prisoners, toward his torturers -- that will show 
still, his virtue, Let us first finish that; a fer more lines. 





Nor yet assuredly will he be variable and liable to change. . + . 


S:  kulti-colored. Changing his colore all the time, Yes, 





+ + + for he will not be dislodged from his happiness easilyo . 





S: Fasily. There is a point. You see how he uses this unscientific, but by 
no means meaningless, termo Good. Yes? 





Or + + + nor by ordinary misfortunes, but only by severe and frequent dis" 
asters, nor will he recover from such disastera and become happy again 
quickly, but only, if at all, after a long tera of years, in which he 
has had time to compass high distinctions and achievenents, 

May not we then confidently pronounce that man happy who realizes 
complete goodness in action, and is adequately furnished with external 
goods not for ary casual period but tiroughout_a complete lifetime in 
the same manner? /Switches to Ross translatiorZ Or must we acd land 
who is destined to live thus and die as befits his lifel? Certaimly 
the future is obscure to us, vinile happiness, we claim, is an end and 
something in every way final, If so, we shall call happy those among 
living nen in vhom these conditions are, and are to be, ulfilled -= 
but happy men. 


S: Yes, heppy as hunan boings; In other words, perfect happiness, perfect in= 
munity to chance, to misfortune, cannot be expected, Now before we go on 1 
vould like to tell you a fer points which 1 found in the medieval comuentaries, 
As a rule, 1 read only modieval commentators because they are serious men, phil= 
osophars, tisereas the modern conmentators are, as a rule, classical scholars, by 
definition, not philosophers. And in especially the most recent commentary tich 
I bought for an enormous price they discussed wholly uninteresting questions» 
When did Aristotle vrite that? nen he had not yet severed the umbilical oord 
comecting hin with Ploto? Of course, questions which can never be answered, and 
yet the argunents are pitiable because if Aristotle makes a very sweeping remark, 
unqualified, which reminds of certain passares in Plato he says he!s still with 
Plato, as 1f Aristotle did not have the right, from tine to tine, vhen he men= 
tions a subject in passing, not to leave it aí the loose statement, This is 
disgraceful. But in Thomes Aquinas, for example, he makes this point which is 
very interesting: what about insanity? And here he gives the judguent vhich Ita 
sure is in the spirit of Aristotle: insanity is to be judged like death, That 
is to sey, as little as you cen say a man becane miserable by dying you can say 
ho became miserable by =-- from the point of vier of the survivors you can' say 
that but 14 has nothing to do wita his own happiness, In another passage, on 

the basis of a probably tirong translation which was available to Thones -- but i6 
is, nevertheless, interesting because if someone understands Aristotle he will 
even'if he has"a wrong tfanslation bring out a thought which is Avistotelian in 
kind; in style, you know, even if Aristotle didnty state 1t — and he says —— 
vell, Aristotle does not. say -- the happy man will never fall into the misfor= 
tunes of Priam, “which Aristotle doos not say, because he will prevent then by his 
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prudence, In other words, he woula have made peace, luch earlier he would have 
throw out this abomination, Paris, end said you Grecks can do with him vhat"you 
like: this good-for-nothing. So he was not truly prudent, But one point is, of 
course, true and Itm sure that corresponds with the sobricty of Aristotle, He 
vould say mary misfortunes which we pity could have been prevented 1£ people had 
been sufficiently cautious and prudent, “We should not be so sluggish to disre- 
'gard this simple, homely verity, Averroes, the great Islamic comentator, refers 
very interestingly in this discussion to Job, y, , Waich vowld seen to be 
the refutation of Aristotle, Dut what does Aristotle say? Job behaved nobly in 
his misfortunes and therefore remained happy in spite of the famous losses of 
his fortune and his children which occurred. I believe it is not a Biblical in- 
terpretation but 1t shows how an Aristotelian can find his way in the Biblical 
data, /Táristotle," four lines above, is probably a slip of the tongue for Aver= 
roes/. “Yes, lr. Kirwan, 





Q:  I dontt understand the point about Thomas! insanity, 


S: Thomas says insanity, which just hits a man and is out with ary virtuous ac= 
tions, has to be judged like death, This man is no longer -- just as a man can= 
not be said to have lost his happiness or virtue by his death you cannot say 
that a man has lost his happiness or virtue by insanity, Thatis the simple end 
of his life as a hunan being capable of happiness or Virtues 


Aga This does raise a whole series of questions, though. 


S:  Yos, sure. Modern novelists wouldntt like it, by which I do not mean to 
say that you plan to be a novelist, lr. Boyan. 


Mp1 It raises some difficult questions about the mhole approsch, What is insan= 
ify? What degrees at which can we say that a man has certain psychological mis- 
fortunes and so on, and whien he cannot == 





Tíhat do you mean by a psychological misfortune? ¡at do you mean by thats 
psychological misfortune? 


02: Okey. Let!s take the extreme case of a man who has paranoic == nodern tern= 





In other words, 1t is technical insanity, I mean, something which is not 
to the fact, for example, that he had unreasonable expectations which were 
'isappointed and then he becomes -- how shell 1 say -- irrational; because Aris- 
totle would, and Thomas, of course, would also, say these unreasonable expecta= 
tions. To that extent, it is simply a kind of natural punisiment for his origi- 
nal folly, That you do not mean, You mean something that just hits a man with= 
out any fault ar folly ofthis kind. Yes. Thatis insanity. Yes, I mean, in 
other words, Thomas does not discuss the question whether the insanity is of 
this kind that he must be locked up with a straltjacket or vhether he can still 
run around for sano táme, This is an unnecessary subtletys Is it not? From 
this point of view: he is a pitisble hunan being who cannot be held responsible 
argmore, vhether 1t is one of these long range diseases or whether he has to be 
locked up imediately. 








dy: Yes, this isn't like total irresponsibility. Then there are all these 
questions of degree, which I!á like to put into the discussion, 


S: Tes, that stems from the hole question of freedom, human freedom, which 
will be discussed later by Aristotle. But here 1 think Thomas is perfectly 
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justifica in leaving it at tho general statement about insanity without going 
into the question that there arc borderline cases wiere you can say he!s rather 
insane but not quite insane: this kind of thing. Then you can take whichever 
way you choose. That is not a fundanentally interesting question because the 
main point is clear. To the extelt to which 1t is insanity he has given == 





S2: Unless you believe the statistics that come out nor and then, 
S:  “hich statistics? You must tell us. 


0): I think there was one in the Kew York Times before it went out of business 
aña came back, 





S:  liaybe that was the reason for the strikes 


Q2: 1 believe a study done in Ner York or some area -- Ttve forgotten the exact 
area = 7 cut of 10 people bad beenuder treatment for some time for various neu- 
rotic -- + 
5: Yes, then one voulá have to go into the question, Nary people undergo 
treatment because they have nothing better to do, you mom, and all this kind of 
thing. Or perhaps -- 


02: Mo, tiese were all poor people. 


5: Even poor people may do it because they have been told there are certain ine 
surances vhich pay for that. Thatis luck, Imean, 1 lmow nothing of statistics, 
but this is not sufficient: the mere bald data, We have to go over 16 with a 
fine o It!s very simple, If it shouldbe true that the incidence of insan= 
ity is moh greater today in the big cities, highly industrial cities, then one 
reslly vould have to raise the questi sther the life people lead under this 
condition is not so abnormal; Sure. Aristotle would be the first, He said 
Babylon is no longer a polis, and Babylon was not es big as Ner York, 











Oy: What is the problen that you raised in saying that Aquinas maybe had a mis= 
réading of the text here 


S: Oh ihatis trivial; because Aristotle doesn't say that tne happy nan, the 
blessed wen, will never fall into the misfortune of Priam  Nocrbeke mise" 
translates that. William of Hoerbekes 
Q3: No, but I mean, is that true though, that Aristotle doesntt say 14 and that 
Aquinas. + » » (a fem inaudible words). 


S: But 1 have never studied Willian of Hoerbeke — because 14 might be true 
tnet he had a text, the Greek text, which was different, because Xoerbeke has 
ordinary competence in these matters. 1 simply don't know what the chances are 
that he vould simply mistranslates 1 do not know. Then he must have had a dif- 
ferent text, and then maybe Aristotle did say it, and then it would bs still 
simpler for Thomas Aquinas. But 1 believe he did not say 1% and yet Thomas went 
into 1t and tried to see how to interpret this strange sentence fro the Arisé 
totelian point of viem. And that he did, Now go on where we left off, 110la, 
22 to 2 
0: That the happiness of the dead is not influenced at all by the for= 
tunes of their descendants and their friends in general seens too heart= 
less a doctwine, and contrary to accepted beliefs, 
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S: Yes, let us stop here, Aristotle states here why one cannot neglect the 
fate of the descendents and the friends after the death of the happy man. And the 
First, neglect of that vould be loveless, literally translated, Loveless, feel= 
ingless. And second, neglect would go against the opinions, against what people 
generally believe, People generally believe that the dead are affected by wat 
happens to their nearest and dearest after their death, Good.” Now to antici= 
pate: Aristotle will cons to the conclusion that the dead have, from every point 
of vien, hardly any awareness of “hat happens after their death and therefore we 
can dismiss it, But what does this nean? Is he not, then, loveless == he, Aris= 
totle, hinsel? -- by in fact dismissing that possibility? 


O: That seems to go against the point that you made about objective happiness, 
Whether the dead are amaro of it or not they can be said to be unluciy 





S: Yes, but 1£ they simply are not, then there can also be no objective happi= 
ness or unheppiness for then, 


O: “Ve still would call them unlucky, There is the sane evidence for saying 
that they are unlucky as for saying that this person who didn't low his children 
were dead == 


S: “No, but you see even objective happiness, as 1 called it for convenience 
sako, presupposes that he is. 


O: — Itm denying that. Itn saying that the way we use this -- we call people un- 
luoky and Ita saying itneither presupposes that they!re aware that they!ro unhap= 
py nor does 1t presuppose that they exist. 


Si No, 1£ they do mot exist then yon cannot possibly -- I mean, a non=existent 
being -" yes, but then we are inexact, and I think Aristotle -= would you say == 
now, say the Hohenzollern family or the Hepsburg family were once very famous 
and all kinds of things happened to their descendents, “There may be some who 
have to earn their livings es waiters, as far as 1 know, and so on, or they hava 
to marry comnoners, And so this kind of thing happens. Now ould you say that, 
say, Frederick the Groatts happiness is in any way affected by the fact that his 
descendent has married some oil man in Texas. Well, you could say an oil man in 
Texas 1s something very good, It!s almost as good as an old sovereigns 


O: You dribbled (?) it off by mentioning his remote descendents. Let!s take 
his immediate descendents. Hels just as unaware of his immediate descendents, 





S: No, but the point is this: but he still is, 


O: No, hels dead, but his irmediate descendents -- 







istotle denies that he is -- please, let 
can make it clearer later on, Now 1 want= 
iotle comes to the 


S: Yes, but 1% depends very much 
us vait a moment. Do me the favor. 
ed to discuss only one question. Mor let us asswne that Ari 
conclusion the fate of the descendents is of practically no importance for the 
happiness of the dead man. Then ristotle is loveless; acco to his on 
teachinge Now in Greek, love, the term ve use, afilon, is the suic as the word 
for friendship, filia. e have an Aristotelian FEply to thate hat about love 
or friendship? That is a very high consideration, but the fact is there are 
various kinds of friendships. lr. Anastaplo, yow"smell it, Aristotle had spol=- 
en about friendship before, and what a friendship, his friendship with Pleto, 
and what did he say about that? 
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O: It takes second place to the love of truth, 


S: Ah he. So, in other words, if our attachment to human beings is incompat= 
ible with the truth then 1t must give vay to that and camot be called, strictly 
speaking, lovelessness. That is the point 1 thought e should bring out. Now 
let us read the sequel in 110la, 31 to 3h. That is the conclusion. 


O: Also it makes a great difference whether those who are connected with any 
occurrence are alive ar dead, much more so than it does in a tragedy 
wistier the crines and horrors ase supposed to have taken place before= 
hand or are enacted on tine stages 


S: Yes; lot us stop here, So the terrible things which are merely told in the 
prologue, let us say, of a tragedy and then there are terrible things which take 
place before our eyes on the scene, Now the forner, the things merely told in 
the prologue, correspond to the terrible things happening to the dead, and the 
others mich take place on the scene before cur eyes correspond to the terrible 
things happening to then while they vere still alive. The hapny dead'do not be- 
come miserable through the misery of their descendents and vice versa, because 
t touches tnen -- 1 mean, Aristotle makes” here a concession to the popular 
viers -- 1t touches then barely, They are, as 1% were, in a state of dormanoy 
where you barely hear anytning. In this context Arisiotle uses a pious Greek 
word for the dead, which he uses perhaps once more elsemere but in the Ethics 
only here: kekmikotas, vhich we would translate the departed, or somethihg, 
which indicates tas origin of the whole problem, Now this vord comes from a * 
Greek word meaning to be tired, to gei tired, to get fetigued; in other words, a 
state of diminished capacity to hear, to perceive things. So tie dead -- the 
sick; 1t may also mean sick. Now we all kmox, “hen men are very sick they are 
unable to 5e concerned with the fate of their nearest'and dearest, In other 
words, a state of dormancy so it wowld not reach them, or if i 














í it would reach then, 
in a very diminished state so 16 can barely affect them, This is surely a cons 
cession to popular notions: thet he presents it this way. So in brief, we may 
forget about this grave problem of the fate of the descendents as far as the hap= 
Piness of the man in question is concerned. lr. Boyana 








Q: Are we to say, then, that tro!11 be comon sensicel sbout it and interpret 
this discussion about the dead metaphorically, in terms of the dormancy of cer- 
tain alive people? 






S: That is not the point he has in mind, Aristotle has somehow to face the is- 
sue as understood on the basis of common Greek beliefs, which he does not simply 
dismiss but with vhich he has somehow to live and to nake concessions to that, 





Q:  (Ineudible). 


S: Yes, vell that is another -- Aristotle!s doctrine of the mind. But surely 
in this sense 1 don't believe that Aristotle would have thought that the desd 
can have any menory of things going on on earth, This kind of memory he surely 
did not mean, 





O: The curious thing is why he woula discuss this issue at all, vhy he would 
give this so much discussion. Why does he find that necessary? 1? Aristotle!s 
cm views may not be in accordance with popular notions why does he just not 
onit the issue entirely? 





S: Well, a very simple answer: he did not live in a liberal society. In other 


> 
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words, really this simple thing which is so grossly undorestinated: there was no 
liberal society before the modern era, There tere casy-going societies. An 
sasy-going society is a society which does not enforce the lams regarding be= 
lieís, That existed. Athens was, to some extent, such a society. To some ex= 
bent; dont forget Socrates. But thore was no legal protection. And Aristotle 
had to fles Athens and he said -- that had also political reasons comiected vith 
Alexander the Great -- but the official charge was again impiety and Aristotle 

is said to have said he £led Athens in order -- lest Athens sin again against 
philosophers. So this existed, But nore specifically, the nen addressed are 
gentlemen, Nor vhat is a gentleman? A gentleman is, in a general way, an educa= 
ted man, He has read the pocts end he enjoys reading the pocts,"listening to the 
plays and songs, and so on, But one gentleman we know, in a vay, best, thanks to 
Thucydides, is Nicias and Nicias was a Very pious man in the sense of ordinary 
Athenian beliefs, So the gentlenan may very well be a man who vi1l take these 
taings seriously and Aristotle has to argue that out. 











OQ: I guess vhat I really wanted to know is why this is relevant (?) here. 
Wñzt!s the comection of this == 

S:  Imean, to state 1t stupidly but simply, because eudaimonia, happiness, re- 
minds of the whole question of the gods, Everyone is Teminded by it. But there 
is a deeper reason; this was really an accident of the Greek language. This will 
become clear from the sequel. (By the way I would like to know the time because 
so nany people left.) 


O: Five minutes after five, 


S: (0h, only as early as that, so me have plenty of time. Good. One must never 
take onols bearings by public opinion.) So Aristotle has not yet settled the is= 
sue. It comes up in the seqúel, The question virich he discusses now can be sta- 
ted as follows: is thare not, after all, sometning in happiness wiich goes beyond 
vhat man can bring about by the use of his om power? This part of the rolig- 
ious assertion is still there, and we will see that is not denied by Aristotle, 
ls there not something in happiness which is merely given and not acquired 

God given, as the common expression is? Now this he discusses in this othermise 
strange chapter, nanely beginning 1101b10, chapter twelvo in both countings, and 
tie formula is this -- lot us read the first sentenco, 





0: These quastions being settled, let us consider wiether happiness is 
one of the tiings we praise or rather one of tiose that we honor; for it 
is at all events clear thet it is not a mere potentiality, 





S: A nere faculty, ability, Well, now lot us see what he means ty that, This 
distinction is now crucial for this chapter, between the praisevorthy things and 
the things wortky of honor; but honor in a full sense: in the sense in which you 
honor the gods. Let us say reverence to male 1t quite clear. Does happiness * 
belong to the pral serorthy things or the things which deserve reverence? ell, 
we all know e have a very good word available fron the Biblical tradition, 
but not only from there because this is something which people imow everywhere: 
blessinga Is not happiness a blessing? And 1£ it is a blessing then 14 is nob 
something for which men can be wholly responsible, A grace: you will see that 
this is not a far fotched thing here. Yes? 


Q:z Could it be that the things that we praise can be understood more.easily 
than the things that we honor? 
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S: - Surely, because they are more within the realm of power"-- realm of man, 
Yes, sure, When he says not an ability -- or how do you say, potentiality — he 
means ty this such things, it appears from a parallel pássage in the lagna Mo 
alia like rule, wealth, strength, beauty which,'as such, are neitiner pralsenor 
TyU1h the strict sense nor vortiy of reverence, but somehow good without the 

+ In the case of wealth you ell see 16: a reasonable amount of wealth 
is good but no serious man praises another man because he is wealthys Ye can * 
sáy he is a lucky fellow but we do not praise him, We still less will bow down, 
revere him, unless he is a flatterer of a low character, Good. Now let us go 
on lrom here. 











Now 16 appears that a thing which we praiso is always praised because 
it has a certeln quality and stands in a certain relation to something. 
For we praise just men end brave men, in fact good nen and virtue gener- 
ally, because of their actions and the results they produce; and we 
pralse the men who are strong of body, swift of foot and the like on ac= 
count of their possessing certain natural qualities, and standing in a 
certain relation to something good and excellent, 


S: _ Ve can roughly say praise always refers to something to mich the praised 
quality is related. It is good for sonethinga That is true of all objects of 
praise. Even 1£ we say only wit £ view to the deeds following from 14: me 
preise the courageous man with a view to the courageous deeds, with a view to 
something else. Praise is always with a view to something else, not of"what le 
simply for its own sake. That would do only the things which we revere, where 
We aro not concerned with its consequence, utility, etc. Now we may skip the se- 
quel and turn to line 25, where he says no one praises happiness as he praisos 
vhat is just. 


01 +. . no one praises happiness as one praises justice, but me call 1t 
ta blessing, ! deening it something higher and more divine than things 
“me praises 

Indeed 1t seens that Badoxus took a good line in advocatirg tho 

clains of pleasure to the prize of highest excelence, wen he held that 
the fact that pleasure, though a good, is not praised, is an indication 
that it is superior to the things we praise, as God and the Good are, be= 
cause they are the standards to which everything else is referred, 


S: Yes. Now that is an extrenely important statement pointing toward the de= 
tailed discussion of pleasure in Book VII and beyond, Now Budoxus: this was'a 
most respecteble hedonist, a mathemetician, and his hedonism was respectable, Ar= 
istotLe says later, because he lived a perfectly decent life so no one could say 
he was a hedonist merely because he wanted to have what advertisers call lots of 
fun. So Aristotle does not contradict Eudoxus! view that plcasare is something 
wortiy of reverence, as distinguíshed from praise. But I think, lest you are 
completely misled by this renark, let us read the final statement of Aristotle 
about pleasure, It occurs in the tenth book, 117hb, toward the end, 117Lb, 31 
to 334 


0: But the pleasure perfects the activitye . . . 











Tes, pleasure perfects the activity —— 


O: (Page 597, section 8). But the pleasure perfects the activity, not as 
the fixed disposition does, “by being already present in the agent, but 
as a supervening perfection, like the bloom of health in the young and 
vigorous. s 
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S: 1 think thatis a wonderful explanation of what Aristotle means. It is some= 
thing which supervenes, which you have not bargained for, like the bloom of 
youth, something which would not strictly be necessary for young people, a grace. 
To the extent to which pleasure is that pleasure has a quelity which the virtu- 
ous activity lacks and in that sense Aristotle accepts the hedonistic teaching, 
mich has nothing to do with vulgar hedonism, 


Q: — (Regarding the distinction between happiness and blessedness). 





S: There is no distinction, They are two” different words; oné word, eudaimon, 
reminds of daimon, naturally, of god, a god, and the other word, mekarios, which 
ve ordinarily translate by blessed, reninds of makeres. That is also something 
-- well, the heroes after death -- the island of the blessed: that is Makares. 1 
mean these religious notions are here obviously present, but Aristotletries to 
state then in a non-religious way. e can state it as follows: the very best, 
man does not ove to himself although what he"does may be'and is the prerequisite 
of his recviving that best. Only at the end, as it were, at the peak of a vir- 
tuous lifo, voula 1% come but it is nob something which is, as it were, simply 
automatic. And the indication of that is pleasure because you may do something 
vary compotent, whatever it may be, and still not derive pleasure fron it, That 
happens. And vhether that ploasure comes or not: that is not guaranteed by the 
activity. Thats an empirical fact, The human consequence of all this is this: 
the right posture toward the best is gratitude -- and that remains uninpaired in 
Avistotle -- not self-reliance, not demanding -- I have a right to denand that 
for what I did. That is so. In this sense, Aristotle still preserves the Greek 
pioty. Yes? 


Ca: Doesntt the introduction of pleasure bring in the question as to whether or 
nót -- itts so often seid, you Imow, that in order to comprehend one opposite 
one must know the other, and doesnt+ tnis introduce the idea, or bring it in ta= 
citly, that in order to really derive pleasure from virtue one must know vice, 
in order to really enjoy good food one must have starved or have seen others 
starve? You know, the notion is quite familiar and I just wondered where Aris= 
totle treats 16 because I'm suro it!s in Aristotle. 





33 'No, that is also in Plato, because these pleasures which are merely, as 14 
ero, the compensation for previous pain are the lovest, Plato uses occasional= 
ly an example and Aristotle also alludos to that somemhere in the second book 0£ 
the Politics, 1£ 1 remenber well; a simple example, if you are hungry or thirsty 
then yow sulfer pain and tio following preat and intensive pleasure 19 only the 
other side of the preceding pain, For example, if you are not very Imgry the 
eppetite with which you eat is smaller than if you are very hungry. Good, These 
are the lowest pleasures, but then there are pleasures where the mere absence of 
the pleasure, absence of food or drink, is not unpleasant, and Plato gives the 
example =- 1 believe 1t!s Plato -- gives the example o£ nice suells, 1 mean, 
unLess you are a hopelessly cotrupí hunan being you cannot suffer fron the abe 
sence of good smells, you lmow, like some so-called aesthetes, snobbish peoples 
You cannot suffer from the absence of good smells as you can suffer from the ab= 
sence of food and drink, These are therefore freer pleasures because you are 
not compelled by your nature to seck them, That!s one way of putting it. But we 
come to Aristotlets books on pleasure later on, in lessons following. Good, 








Now in the sequel, 110235, following, the last chapter we can sey, áris= 
totle expresses this simple thought: however complicated this equation may be — 
ve must always think of that -- one should perhaps put 1t this way to make it a 
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bit more true to what Aristotle says, e,! small We, or 1£ you think thatts 
still too much male it an epsilon, following the calculus == you know, very small, 
smaller than any other magnitude you can assign, but still something else is 
needed in addition, /Mhe reference is to Dr. Strauss! equation, explaining Aris= 
totle; H2VXe .7/” So the core of happiness is virtue. Therefore we must 
study, above everything else, virtue; and that he begins to do. Let us read the 
first statement: 1102a, 5 to 7, the beginning of that chspter. 


os But inasmoh as happiness is a certain activity of soul in conform= 
ity with perfect goodness /virtue7, it is necessary to examine the nature 
of virtue /arete =- do you say virtue rather than goodness 








S: Yes, say virtue; 14 doesntt make any difference. Now you note, of course, a 
distinction mich ls made as a matter of course between virtue and happiness» 
hey are not identical, It's this epsilon always to be considered. Now then in 
the soquel he gives a further reason why we must study virtue, The highest hu= 
man good is tho concern of the political man, but the political man is concerned 
with virtue above everything else, as we have seen before, How does he say here? 
Ke wishes to make tho citizens good and obedient to the laws, This is a differ- 
ent formulation fron before but it means the same thing: doers of noble deeds. 
(Aristotle doesn!+t say as clearly as Xenophon does that it is the virtue of the 
good leader to make happy those whom he leads, He is a bit more cautious. He 
says: to make then virtuous; because he may make them virtuous and that does not 
necessarily guarantee tieir full happiness for the reason given, Let us read 
the sequel, when ho speaks -- an example of this, we have the legislators of the 
Cretan == 


0 + + . witness the lawgivers of Crete and Sparta, and the other great 
logislators of history» . . + 


S: No, of course history doesnt exist: "if some others of this kind have come 
into being! or "have been," Yes. low this judgment seems to contradict the 
negative things Aristotle says abuut Orete and Sparta in the second book of the 
Políticos. But this is, of course, nonsense. Avistotle simply gives here a pro= 
visional statement, Anyone, amy gentleman, would say that the Óretan and Spar= 
tan laws ere fino and that!s good enough for the purpose, That they are better 
than the Athenian Aristotle, Ítm afraid, would admit, because Aristotle was not 
a denocrat, but he would say they are very defective. Now the key point here is 
this: politics and morality are coextensive, The highest for of practice is 
tae political life, The good man, the perfectly virtuous man, is as such fit to 
rule in a good polity, as is made clear in the Politics. In other words, Aris= 
totle!s coordination of morality and politics must not be mistaken for Machia= 
vellits, I mean, 1t!s not a subservience of morality to politics but they aro 
coextensive, low in tio sequel he develops the thought that virtuo is, of 
course, the virtue of the hunan soul and hence the statesman must have some 
knowledge of the human soul, How will he know the goodness oí the human “soul, 
1,05 virtue, if he doesn't have somo knowledge of the hunansoul, Let us read 
a23, following, "The politician mist speculate about the soul." 





0: (Begins at the wrong place). 


S: No, I meant later, a few lines later. "The politicien must speculate about 
the soul but he must speculate for the sake of these tiings which we are discus= 
sing, and -- 1 yes, do you have 1? 
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0: — The student of politics therefore as well as the psychologist must study 
the nature of the soul, though he will do so as an aid to politics, and 
only so fer as is requisite for the objects of enquiry that he has in 
view: to pursue the subject in further detail would doubtless be more 
laborious than is necessary for his purpose, 


Si Yes, well, this is, of course, of utmost topicality and, as it were, what 
the doctor ordered for us: no scientific psychology required for the understand= 
ing of political things. 1 remember the'case of the social smile, which was 
discovered. When I asked a student once, which psychological discovery is of 
ay political importance, and then he mentioned the social smile, and I'told him 
that this is not even important for electioneering candidates, you lmow, who 
have to kiss babies, beceuse it doesntt make the slightest difference to”them 
whether that suile is social or pre-social, (lsughter). Well, you know, mero 
muscular change, Thatis clear. So I think that ls still true; and here there 
is, of course, full agreement between Plato and Aristotle, The psychology which 
lato gives in the Republic is deliberately provisional and as crude as the psy= 
chology given here, But you wanted to say something. 


io It occurred to me: tiis interpretation that politics and morality are coer= 
tensive -- how does that stack up against the question that Aristotle raises in 
the Polítics where he asks the question, is the good man the same as the good 
citizen, and he says no? 


S: Oh, thatls very simple, Everyone here in this room can refute lir, Glenn, 
Dontt you remember? 


Qi Itm not stating a positions Itn asking a question, 


S: Yes, but I would like to show you how simple the answer is by asking some= 
one in the class. Mr. Enmerte 


O: He means the best regine there, 


S: Yo, well, the good citizen is relative'to the regime. There can be a good 
citizen in commnist Russia, in Nazi Germany, and there can also be a good citi= 
zen in an aristocracy and so on, A good citizen is relative to tho regine, Good 
man is not relative. Good man is in this sense absolute, but the good man, i£ 
you look at him and ses what tiis involves -- then Jou sos that tho good man and 
only the good man ás fit to be a ruler in the best regime, This is not the only 
ways 1 mean, only the ruler in the best regime will show forth the good nan in 
his fullness. In other words, a good man vho is good enough to be a decent tax= 
payer and soldier in the community is a very qualified good man, Thet!s not the 
good man in his fullness. Very simply -- for examplo, a judge must, of course, 
be just to a mch higher degree than a simple man who never goes before a law 
cowrt3 obviously.” These things which lo dormant in the ordinary man are aotá- 
vatod, actualized, in the judges now still more in the statesnan vho has to tale 
nomentous decisions without the guidance by the law which the judge has, That 
is what he means. 

Qs Well, then politics and morality are not simply coextensive, 

S: They are coextensive. They are not identical, but they are coextensive be= 
cause there is no moral virtue which in its fullest form does not reveal itself 
in political action, 
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Q: _1t seems to me that it vould be more precise to say that good politics and 
norality ave coextensive. 


S: Yes, but bad politics is by definition defective politics and therefore we 
can disregard ita I think it is very important: the distinction between individ- 
val ethics and social ethics so familiar today is alien to Aristotle, From the 
very beginning he says political science is concerned with that, Thet!s the 
nost comprehensive view, 4 man is essentially a social being, a political ani- 
nal, and therefore the doctrine of the perfection of man must be political, 

There is something in man vhich transcends the political but this comes up 1n 
this work only at the end of tne book; you know, the contemplative life. Now 
one could say this: what is tho difference between modern scientific psyohology 
and the crude psychology which Aristotle uses? In faimness to sax Weber, that 
:uch maligned man, one must say that he was sound regerding psychology. He 
didn!t believe that scientific psychology can be of any use for the social soien= 
tist and he put it very simply: the type of psychology which you need is that 

ch you need for playing bridges You know, a certain understanding of hunan 
beings: that you need, bat scientific psychology is of no use and one must under= 
stand that, Now vhat is, however -- what is the recommendation of modern soien= 
tifio psychology which Aristotle doesn't see? 1 think one can say that the mod- 
ern Scientific psychology is related to the notion of manipulating hunan beings. 
Then, of course -- if that were our chief task then we might have to know all 
kinds of things which we do not know, but for Aristotle the task of the states- 
man is,”of course, not to manipulate human beings but to exhort them, to appeal 
to them, to proach to them, This word which has such a bad meaning in present 
day social science was, of towrse -- is perfectly proper for the statesmane Well, 
in Anerica you have Lincoln, who did a lot of preaching, and his greatest acts 
are connected with acts of preaching. By the way, the other reason of course is 
that mass society and its special problens may croate difficulties vhich require 
for certain kinds of studies about people getting tired and what not mhich were 
not necessary in more simple societies, 

















%2: Well, even in playing bridge a man who has played thousands of hands with 
people of different nationalitiecs and made a statistical study of whether Japan= 
ese tend to finesse. . . . and there would be a role for a science there, 


Si Well, all kinds of things -- you can also have a science of postage stamps, 
but the question is whether it1s useful, 


O: TI think 1 found a locus where Aristotle does take up this Madison Avemue ap- 
proach implicitly, /folitics/, 13002, to which 1 referred. He gives five modes 
of deception by which oligarchies keep people out. These are petty tricks well 
vortiy of recamendation by a social scientiste 


5: Yes, for such low class people, such low class regimes. But in the first 
place, Aristotle -—- 


O: And he seys they dontt work 
S: Ah ha; yes, sure, Dut apart from that the really clever oligarch discov= 


ered then without any professors at their elbox. So that!s good. Now let us 
continue where we left off, a26: "This subject, sbout the soul, is spoken of== 





0: + + +. some of the teaching current in extraneous dismurses. » . . 


S: “Yes, extraneous discourses: in Greek it is exoteric speeches.” Now this 
word, exoteric speeches, is really ambiguous. It may mean popular, outside of 
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serious consideration, for merely"popular literature, but it may also exoteric 
to, outside of, the present study, and therefore belonging to natural science or 
psychology, 1 mention this only in passinga 


Nor then Aristotle proceeds to divide the soul according to a very comon 
scheme into a rational and irrational part and says whet part means here is ir- 
relevant for our political inquiries. That is a theoretical question of great 
importenes but here irrelevant. And a pert of this irrational part is what ve 
share with the plants, the merely vegetative in us, and this is most effective 
in dreams in man, l.es at a tine when there is no important difference betreen 
decent and indecent people, so therefore politically absolutely uninteresting. 
Good. Another part of tie irratiohal part participates in reason either by dis- 
obeying or ty obeying, very simply. Your digestive process: you cant command 
it. But you can conmand,“for example, your arm and the arm obeys, and you can 
also command your desires, I mean, simply to stop, at least not to bother you 
anymore, This is another part of the irrational soul and this is, of course, of 

est importance, There is a parallel to this, Aristotle notes in b16, follow. 
de in the obedience or disobedience of the members of our body, are sub= 
ject also to logos. The nan who is' completely intemperate, i.e. “ho cannot con= 
trol his sensual desires in any way, is a tind of paralytic. Just as in the 
case of a paralytic the aras and legs do not obey, in the cese of the absolutely 
intenperate man the desires do not obey' in any manner. But this woule not bea 
case of excusable, criminally excusable, conduct: the question which we may teke 
up later wen we come to the cuestion of responsibility. 














Qs  (Inaudible -— seeks explanation of 1102b23, following). 





S: Well, very simply, that a man is paralytic -- a paraltyic, strictly under= 
stood, we see, But that a man 1s paralyzed as regards his will we cannot, 
strictly speaking, see. 1 mean, we see him behave in a certain mamer but you 
do not see the paralysis as such, We infer that, 


One may therefore say -- thet is 11030, beginning -- tais is a minor subtle= 
ty -- hitherto hehas said there is an irrationel part and a rational part, And 
there is an interesting irrational part here: thai!s the desiring part -- your 
desires which obey ar disobey the reason, but the fact even that they disobey 14 
proves, oí course, that they can obey. In the case of tho digestive system you 
cannot strictly speak of disobedience because there is no possivility of their 
obeying. Aristotle says, therefore, you may also divide it as follows: he in= 
troduces a bipartition of the rational part, the rational part proper, the com= 
mending part, and that part of man which is by nature fitto obey through resson, 
So what he called first a subdivision of the irrational part you can also call a 
subdivision of the rational part: one which is ruling and in itself rationel'and 
the other which is nerely obediential, And then let us read the end, 11030h, 
because here he introduces a distinction, 











Os low virtue also is differentiated in correspondence with this di- 
vision of the soul, 


S: That is, a division into a rational part, strictly understood, and a part 
which is retional only ty being able to obey reason. Yes? Go om, 


Soue forms of virtue are called intellectual virtuos, others moral vir= 
tues: wisdom or intelligence and prudence are intellectual, liverality 
and temperance are moral virtues. hen deseribing a mens moral charac= 
ter we do not say that he is wise or intelligent, but gentle or tenperate; 
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but a wise men also is praised for his disposition, and praisemrthy 
dispositions we tern virtues. 


S: Yes. Inother words, this distinction between the tro kinds of rationality 
is underlying the distinction of virtues into intellectual and moral virtues. The 
Virtues of tine intellect as intellect reside entirely in resson, The moral or 

etnical virtues reside to some extent in our appetitive life, in the sub-rational 
part. And, of course, Aristotle is here concerned in the book primarily with the 
ethical virtues and only later on does he speak of tie intellectual, lr. licAtees 









Qs Iwant to go back to sometíning thet we discussed esrlier, That is, through- 
out this youtve been taliing about the fact that Aristotle has guided hinself — 
in this section we read today -- by generally received opinions. And it seens 

to me that there are several cases in which what he says is strange. And 1 have 
in mind this statenent vhen he says that once a man has lost his happiness 14 
will take hin a long tine to get it back again, But it seems to me to be con=” 
trary to what most people vould say. They would say a good man, in other words, 
is someone who if he lost his happiness wovld get 14 back immediately, 














S: "lo. Vell take -- oh, there are many examples. For example, you see =- 1 
nean, 1 have seen and 1 believe you have seen people who'"were very happily mar- 
ried and then the vife dies,” I assume it is a geminely, reasonsbly, happy mán. 
And this dostroyed, in a way, for him his happiness; and tien, say, after ten, 
Jifteen, years -- therels a beautiful description of that not exactly in this 
form in Tolstoits War and Peace. Prince Andremis first wife died and when Spring 
COMES, + « » Then tns wound heals, as we call it. That is what Aristotle means, 
and the decper a man is the longer it will take for the wound to heal, 











Cs: You don't tiiink he was spealcing, as I would say, elmost as an historian; in 


Sther words, from experiences 


S:  dristotle alvays speaks from experience. I mean, how can you speak about 
such natters without experience? 


Q: 1 had in mind something which he kmew somehow or could read in people mho 
ner it or else he knew it hinself, 











S: No, but I think that is a very common thing. Or people lose a child, a son 
in war. How long will it teke until the wound has hesled? And one can say this 
is one criterion by which ws distinguish superficial from non-superficial people: 
how long it takes for such wownds to heal, And this is what Aristot 

mind. You know,” there are'people vo are unable to suffer, who on such occasions 
simply get drunk, you kmo", and this kind of thing, or travel a lot. You can do 
that, But other people ink that it does then good to suffer because it makes 
then more human. And this is what he has in mind. I mean, that Aristotle does 
not come up witá an elegant solution as the Stoics did, happiness equel to vir= 
+tue and thatIs all, is, 1 tnink, to his credit; because the"Stoic solution —— 
that can be defended in classrooms, perhaps, but not in life, and ¿ristotle woula 
say the test of such assertions surely is whether you can live on them, 























Q:  (Refers to Job, "who after all mas very unhappy and then happy.!) 


S: But here the problem is stated in very different terms. Yes. 


: 15 Aristotlets tro part division of the rational part of the soul compar= 
¡Le to Plato!s entire division of the soul? 
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San No, he doesn't speak of the bipartition of the irrational part into desiring 


Go: Twas thinking that the three parts of Platos division would be equivalent 
tó the two parts on the rational side, the conmanding and the obeyinge 


S: No, Aristotle uses here a simpler distinction which Plato also uses first 
in the Rejublic before we get the tripartition. This is a good'question for la= 
ter: what Aristotlo has to say about that third part of Plato!s, the thumos or 
spiritedness. We must keep this in mind. 








I will take up in conclusion the question of Mr, Buttermorth, 1 will at 
least read it, "If Aristotle has come upon his first principle ty deduction and 
yet insists that he must proceed by way of induction should we not expect hinto 
denonstrate his first principle on inductive grounds? If he does not do this, 
what can we reasonably conclude?"! Yes, but the question is simply: Aristotle 
presupposes here something in his deductive thing, namely that ench being or each 
class of boings has a specific perfection, a specific perfection, so the perfeo= 
tion of a cat, a perfect cat, is something TA SRIIp ALE Lerent from a perfect 
horse and from a perfect human being, and so on, Now this overall relation'be= 
treen beings, specific beings, and spocific perfections is here presupposed, but 
how did he get it? This is not said here, And then something like induction 
vould surely bo the beginning of the argument, but induction, of course, never 
means in Aristotle Baconian induction; never. 1 mean, therefore the question 
which vas so crucial for Bacon later on, contradictory cases, doesnit play a 
role, hat induction means you can see == for Aristotle a single case is suffin 
cient or uncontested experience. For example, when Aristotle would say man is a 
bi-saxual' animal, i,e. the species consists of males and females, then he would 
say, vell, I have' never seen a huwnan being ho was not male or female; and 1£ 
someone would say, Miss Jorgensen, or what her name was, ac Mr. Jorgensen, he 
vould say, well, 1f this happens once in a billion of cases it surely needs some 
study but that doesn't affect the fact from which we must start, that man is a 
bi-sexual being, and this is essential to man, the hunan race, That is the way: 
uncontosted experiences Thatts one thing; and tne other thing is a simple cases 
For example, how does Socrates proceed? That was wat was originally called'in= 
ductáon, Someone says -- in Laches,“the simple case -- courage means attack, at= 
tack, attack, and then Socrates says, but look, the * dontt attack, 
They run away and they are very brave people. You know, they are horsenen and 
they turn up for a second and then they run aways So the definition of courage 
in terms of mero attacicing is deficient, Thatis induction, Induction means to 
take cases which you have observed and draw conclusions from them. That is the 
primary meaning. The Baconian notion of induction is entirely different and 
that modern notion led, of course, then to the notion of the controlled experi= 

ent. This is not Aristotelian, 


Q: (To the effect that Aristotle would consider Socratic induction to be dia= 
lectic and that Aristotle, in contrast, is trying to offer demonstrations). 


S: Yes, not quites I mean, mhen you read later on -- thatis a question which 
we should take up better later on when we have more evidence -- for example, 
when Aristotle defines courage and he does more than merely givirz a definition, 
He describes it; he articulates it. Then, of course, this is only the result, 1 
nesn, Aristotle presents to you the results of his inquiry. He doss not present 
to you his inquiry, but we would have to reconstruct 16 and I“think we can see — 
and we can do that if we make some effort -- he looked around, not only ones or 
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twice but for quite some time, and saw, what are the kinds of things which we 
praise as courageous, and -- did I not forget something? -- and then looked for 
othar things and then gradually he reached a point where he was wnable" to think 
of any other case. ell, then, he said now it's good. In other words, this kind 
of guarantee for completeness which modern man somehow secks Aristotle was not so 
concermed with. The guarantee for completeness was that he could nc think of 
any objection to it, and this was, of”course -- for which he was attacked by 
people like Kant especially, That is, tne so-called doctrine of categories: you 
must have heard of that. And Aristotle just gives his list, and Kant says yes, 
but this is rhapsody, you know, a mere enumeration, no deduction, There are 
these categories. There cammot be any others: nothing less than that vas suffi- 
cient for Kante Aristotle vould say no, from what shall ] deduce them? I just 
¡look around and 1£ 1t is complete then Ít is complete. And that was a great dif- 
culty. Imeán, for Aristotle there is not this -- no a priori in this modern 
Sense, you see, and that creates a difficulty for all modern Penders. A famous 
pupil of Kant reading the Poctics for the first time was shocked by this"mixture 
of statements which surely would Belong to an aesthetics, on the one hand, and 
then Aristotle goes into very great details about how to build up a tragedy: you 
know, enpirical, technical detail, For Aristotle the difference didn't exista 
Ho wanted to give a complete account, as complete as he could, of tragedy, and 
whether one could there make a distinction between a priowi and a posteriori 
this question didntt exist for him because Aristotl8 vás not consdmed Win 
tellectual co:trol but with openness: to see the tiing, not controlling 1 but 
looking at it. That corresponds to what I said about the difference betmeen' gra= 
titude and self-reliance: a fundamentally receptive posture toward the world, not 
one vhere you stend outside and try to control 1t, the Cartesian and modern pos= 
ture. This is very hard to understand. I mean, it is not"so hard to understand 
it in purely descriptive terms but that 1t is alive in one, that tales a long ex” 
perience with these things» I mean, and 1 remember the first tine when 1 read 
hristotle, 1 couldn't understand this -- 1 was, of course, brought up in the'a 
priori country, in Germany. But when 1 read such Aristotelian arguments, say, 
Title first book of the Physics. And mhen he criticizes Parnenides, Parneni- 
des had said being is onej and Aristotle says, why? And then he says this, fur- 
thermore, besides, in addition; n argunents, as mary as he can think of, and no * 
attompt to reduce then into a syStem where one demands the other; just take then, 
hare, here, Therefore, one should never speak of a system in Aristotle, Zt 
took me a long time until 1 saw how sensible that is; but we modern people, to 
the txtent to”which we have received modern training, are not open tothats 1 
nean, you sec, these logical positivists are, of course, opposed to all a priori 
construction; you imow that, and this is bad Gernan netephysics and this kind of 
thing, but in their way they make the same mistake, You lmow, this kind of de- 
mand for conpleteness and this insbility to simply say if something is” vouched 
Zor by uncontested experience then 1 start from it, And then they say, how can 
you do that? Then you arrive at pro-Copernicus. Then you will say the sun is 
rising in the east and setting in -- you know? Or no, that you would saya The 
earth -- oh yes, I'm sorry. ALL kinds of things come in =-witctes and mat have 
you? You know that, Aristotle would say, I can take care of witches without 
derying common sense. The mere fact that mitches were at home in Thessaly ra= 
ther than in Aghens would be an interesting indication of what to think about 
that. 


Q: But this same point vhere you see Aristotle as different from Kant — 














S: From modern philosophy. There are no guarantees except those which are 
man cannot guarantee it by his om power. 1f the whole were not in such a way 
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that 14 were open to man and man by naturo in such a tay that he was open to the 
whole nothing could be done. This is simply given'and we must try to understand 
that "that,! We cannot leave it at the mero that," but 1£ ve do not start from 
16 and take 1t Sor granted -- 1 have tried to desoribe it a little bit more pre= 
cisely but also rather narrowly in this epilogue when 1 compared Aristotle to 
the man from Missouri, You lmow, the man from Missouri as distinguished from the 
social scientists Aristotle also vants to be show, but not in that way in which 
ve in this building are supposed to be show, at least according to the ruling 
nethodologya 
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(The student paper was read after the session had already beguns The class 
opened with Dr. Strauss! lecture, which was subsequently interrupted by the read= 
ing of the peper.) 


S: “We have this difficuliy. Aristotle hed dserssrdhta the first book happi- 
ness, and'reached a general definition according to which the core of happiness 
is virtue, and therefore the question now is what is virtue and that is, general” 
ly speaking, the theme of ”tlie second book, Now in the second book he discusses 
first how virtue is acquired or how we becone virtuous and with what virtue is 
concerned before raising the question, hat is virtue. : And 1i vould seem to be 

e more rational and sound procedure first to say what is virtuc, Now why does 
dristotle proceed in this may, Let us remember the difficulty we encountered in 
Book I. The starting point wes the variety of hunan ends, the variety of noble 
and just things vhich lend support to the view that perhaps all just and noble 
things are merely conventional, and the variety of the good things which leads 

to the view that anything mich can be said to be simply good -- are not all 

good things somehow dependent on chance in such a way that something which is or= 
dinarily good may accidentally becone bad? 





Now Aristotle appeals first to tho'divination all nen have'that there" is 
one highest good which is called ty all, at least by all Oreeks, happiness, eu= * 
deimonia,'and he gives what 1 called the scientific definition bf it, scientific, 
ol chwse, in an Aristotelian sense. Happiness is the activity, the being at 
work, of the specifically human according to excelence or virtue; say, the most 
perfect activity of the specifically hunan, low this is,"of course, very wide 
end includes, on the one hand, the purely theoretical man,”tho man vholly uncon= 
corned with a life of action, as well as, say for instance, a first rate tyramt, 
You would also need that there, Now then Aristotle brings this definition toge- 
ther with what people, in general, say and only by mating, as it were, the sci= 
entifio definition with the popular view does he come closer to the ordinary 
viei. And here 14 appears, then, that happiness consists cmiefly in virtuous 
activity in the ordinary sense of the tem, activity of moral virtue, And the 
agreement with tho popular vier is shown most clearly by the fact that in this 
context it is said that the noble and just things are by nature pleasant; in 
fact, they are the tiings which are by nature pleasant, as compared with plea- 
sures of the senses, and so on. And if they are by nature pleasant it goes with= 
out saying thst they are natural, So here that seens to be a complete solution 
of the difficultye 





So happiness means, then, gentlemanship -- of cowrse, practiced gentlenan= 
ship — as pleasant. If it were not pleasant 1% wowlá not be happiness. But af= 
ter ve had reached'this point a ner difficulty arose because thero is some depen= 
dence of happiness, even if tha emphasis is eltogether on virtue -- there is 
some dependence on chance. And Aristotle follows this question in all its wind= 
ings but the net result is that this dependence cannot be entirely denied, but 
16 cannot be helped, Such things as the fate of Priam can, of course, happen, 
Prian here being supposed to be a perfectly virtuous man, That can happen, and 
still ¿t"is preferable to be a miserable Priam, miserable in the vulger sense of 
the tern, than'to be a happy crooka This is the last word. And 1 think we all 
can understand, even if ve should not share, this vien 








Fow the fundamental difficulty is, then, this: in the scientific definition 
of happiness Aristotle had not spoken of moral virtue as such, He introduces 
moral virtue thenatically by starting from the soul and its parts. In other 


É rorás, he 
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es again to a scientific consideration of sorts. He shows it in 
this vay: the possibility and the necessity of something like moral virtue with= 
out any regard to popular sayirgs or feelings. The soul consists of to parts, 
very roughly: one is the strictly rational and the other is vhich is in itself 
not rationalbut ich can participate in the rational, And accordingly, there 
are tro kinds of virtue: the virtue of the purely rational part, the theoretical 
or dianouetic virtues, and those which belong, as it were, to the irretional 
part, the moral virtues, Now this distinction is in this form Aristotlets dis" 
tinction, I mean, the term moral virtue or etinical virtue does" not occur in Pla= 
to, for example. But this doesn't mean that the ction 15, so to speak, an 
invention of Aristotle, We understand it directly today and wholly independent= 
ly of the Aristotelian tradition, I give you a simple example from popular cul- 
tures Perry Mason is described somemhere as a man who is sharp like a steel 
trap and clean like'a houndis toota Thatls a distinction; the sharphess, thatls 
intellectual virtue, the cleanliness -- (interrupted by laughter). Now honestlya 
I mean, one must not be snobbish; one must simply appear in mind, (?) I remind 
you also to' the Ner Testament reference to the serpents and the dogs. The ser- 
pents refer, in Aristotle!s terms, to intellectual virtue, and tae dogs to moral 
virtue, 














¡ow only the dianouetic or theoretical” virtues reside'in reason simply, in 
het is simply hunan, Moral virtue resides, at leest £lso, in vhat man has in 
common with the other animels., And this settles already a question is e 
plicitly settled only in the tenth book: thai the theoretical virtues are of 
igher rank than the moral virtues, Surely moral virtues are specifically human 
and the reason is they require, they presuppose, reason, right reason. Let us 
reed 1103b, 31 to 32. Shortly after the begiming of a chapter, chapter bros 














O: Did you say the ¡Ross was better? 





ichever you have, 
0: Now, tiat we must act according to the right rule. ... 
S: Yes, let us say right reason, Let us use the old, simple translation, 


$ will be discussed 
it is related to 





0: + . «is a comon principle and must be assumed -: 
later, 1,0. both what tho right reason is, and how 
the other virtues, 











S: Yes, let us stop here. So Aristotle says, of course moral virtue sti 
end falls by right reason but he postpones a discassion of thst for later. 
strects fron that here, end the reason, 1 believe, is this: because he vishes to 
lea clearin advance the place of moral virtue in the economy of human life, 

Y let us, then, look at the plan of today!s assigrment. In the first section, 
110321), to 25, Arictotle speaks of how moral virtue is acquired, Anste i 











it ds 
acquired by habituation, not by learning. He will explain that later. Not by 
learning, as "e acquire mathenatics or this kind of thinge But -- this is ay 
comment -- (procedural interruption regarding student who unexpectedly learns 
that he will have to read his psper). Now, as 1 say, moral virtue is acquired 
by habituation, Dut look: is moral virtue the only thirg which is acquired by 

i 1? To take the most simple example, brutes also acouire certain hab- 
regard as good. For example, when we say, "Good doggy+" By habit= 
uation, Now in the next section, 1103b26 to 110ha11, Aristotle gives another 
excursus on the exactness to ba expected here, and where he repeats the esrlier 
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statement in a strong form: there is nothing stable in morel metters, nothing 
stable, And he doesntt say here that is what is the impression of people, but he 
says 1t definitely, Good. Then he goes over in 110hal1 to b3, that virtue is 
acquired by the doing of actions which are in a mean, neither too mich nor too 
little, Again one tan say, a parallel to that we find in the training of anin. 
mals. That the dog, for example, should jump at these and these kinds of people 
but not at others, at this tine of the day and not at other times of the day, 

not at everyone, too much, not at no one, too little, So e find here also such 
a parallel, And then in the last section here, in 110lb3 to 1105216, moral vir= 
tue is concerned vith pleasure and pain and is achicved by" pleasures and pains; 
and the most nascive case of tncse pleasures ani pains are, of cow'se, bodily 
punishments and bodily rewards, the stick and the carrot, and in the case ol man, 
of course, more praise and blame, but'on the basic level again as in the case of 
brutes too» 110l/b30: let us read that, a short passages 


O: There being three objects of choice and three of'avoidance; the noble, the 
advantageous, tho pleasant, and their contraries, the base, the injurious, 
tho painful, about all of those the good man tends to go right and the bad 
man to go wrong, and especially about pleasure, » . » 


S:  Especially about pleasure. Yes? 


01 + + » for this is common to the animals, and also it accompanies all ob= 
jects of choices for even th noble and the advantageous appear pleasante 
Again, 1% has gro up with us all from our infantYs +». 


S: ell, here we may stop. So you see, the basic stratum is thet of pleasure 
and paín and this man shares with all animals and he has this on every stage of 
his developmenta So moral virtue has to do with that part of man vhich he has 
in cowmaon with the brutes. This is the overall lesson wixich Aristotle makes 
clear before he goes into the"question of vhat precisely moral virtue is. But 
to come back to the ley point, tho moral virtues are acquired ty habituations 
Brutes also acquire good habits in this manner, but on the other hand there is 
also sonethinz which ts brutes do not have at all which is acquired by habitua= 
tion and theso are the arts. For example, to become a shoemaker: doing certain 
things -- to do them easily by frequently doing then. Habitustion pleys a grest 
role there too, Therefore the question is, thich we have to tale up aryray, 
what is the difference betreen the moral virtues and the arts since both are ao= 
quired by a kind of habituation, Aristotle speaks of that -=- we may elso read 
thet =- in 1105326, following 


(Returns to Rackhar translation.) Horeover the case of the arts is not 
really anelogous to that of the virtues. Works of art have their merit 
in thenselves, so that it is enough if they are produced having a certain 
quality of their om; but acts done in conforaity with the virtues are * 
min, [Bot done justly or temperately 12 they themselves are of a certain sort, 
da [but only 1£ the agent also is in a certain state of mind wien he does 
then: first he'must act with lmowledge; secordly he rust deliberately 
choose the act, and choose 1t for its orm sake; and thirdly ths act must 
sprirg from a fixed and permanent disposition of character Por the 
possession of an art, none of these conditions is included, except the” 
[e qualification of imowledges but for the possession of the vírtues, 














Imomledge is of little or no avail, whereas the other conditions, so 
Gl far froz being of little momeni, are all- important, inesmuch as virtue 
results from the repeated performance of just and temperate actions. 
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Si Nor if you remenber Aristotle!s high regard for knowledge as most emphatio= 
allystated at the beginning of the lietaphysics you ses that fron this point of 
vier, es fer as we cen see now, the arts are superior to moral virtue, because 

knowledge is a very minor natter although an indispensable matter in moral vi 
tue. In arts it is the all-important thing. And therefore -- only con= 
£ieas vhat I said before -- vhat Avistotle develops in this first half of the 
second'part is to indicate to us the rank, the relatively low rank, of moral 
virtue, before he enters the question of “hat moral virtue itself isa Yes? 








Q: Are you suggesting that he does say that animals can have moral virtue? 


S: No, But there is an analagon to moral virtue in the training of animals: 
habituation, And even there is a certain responsiveness, perhaps one should not 
say to praiso and blamo, but to friendliness and unfriendliness in the training 
of animals, as everyone viho has had any contact with animals lmows. Good, Now 
I have to decide a great morel question: what shall I do to Hr. Mueller? 


Qi A moral question? 





Si Yes, armoral question; sure. I mean, I have to resch a just decision, In 
othar vords, you ave not proparcd for reading your paper. 


O: I have my voices 
S: You havo yowe == and? 

Oz Anda papara 

S: All right. What follows? 
0:  (Inaudible), 


S:  Yos, that is vholly irrelovant, because ve are concerned here vith the just 
and not with the pleasanta (He proceeds to read his paper). 


It was not alrays easy to follow you, Mr. imeller, Only one point for 
those who have not had ary acquaintanoe with Aristotle: the ter practical 
dom, used by lr, Mueller, is tho translation of the same word which is also 
translated ty prudoncts + » » (2 for words inaudible). Because the meaning of 
prudence has become so low that people had to" coin the term practical wisdom to 
sind us of the original meaning of prudence, lest there be any error, Wat 
did you say in criticism of Ross! remark regarding the beginning of the second 
book, 1 did not quite follow that, 














Well, he speaks of virtue as being of to kindse 








S: Yes, he says trofold -- Aristotle -- but'it is not different, No I think 
one should translate literally -- I grant you, but 1 dontt believe that here so 
very much depends == Aristotle surely moans two kinds. Why he says here only 
twofold -- 1 coulántt answer that question. Tt would surely have to be answered, 





O: 1 dontt kmo: whether I'm justified in saying this, but this may renind us 
of what virtue l5s . .. 


y: that thero is ardis- 


S: Tes, that is not so simple, Thet creates a difficult 
fection of manners, as 


tinction of the perfection of the mind as ¡mind and the pe 
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they say, or character, a different story. You stated quite forcefully” the dife 
ficulty: why could moral virtue not be produced by teaching. After all, I mean, 
one must fece that. Why coulantt it be done? Are there hunan abilities which 
cannot be produced by mere tezching, I mean, apart from moral virtue? In other 
vords, which cannot possibly be acquired by sitting in a classroom and listening 
to sometiinga 1 mean, for example, mathematics you can learn that ways lira 
Relnkin? 


O: Not really. 
S: To some extent, listening, of course; I mean, not dosinge 

0: — But until you set out to prove your own theorems — 

S: Yes, but still, but to some extent you can, All right. Yes, but still, to 
somo extent, But I give you a very simple example: vhat you camot Learn by” 
listening -- tight rope dancing. You have to do it. And so moral virtue is, 
tien, closer to tight rope dancing then to mathemstios. And Aristotle has" this 
in mind, Vell, the example is surely very crude and improper in many vays, but 
it is also very simple, Yes? 


Q: _ he division into chapters and sub-chapters -- is this promptod by Aris= 
totlets == 


S: No, tho division differs from edition to edition. 
0:  There!s no small particle at the beginning of each chapter? 





S: Nos This is in nomay of interest, Imoan, it makes senso, the various dis 
visions, but that doesn!t mean. » . » (several inaudible words). 


Q1 ls there ary vay that in reading the original Greek manuscript you can tell 
vhere tiero are paragraphs? 


S: No, that 1 couldn't tell you. I have never looked at a Greek manusoript 
because I tiould be wholly unable to read mamscript Greek, But 1 vould say, 1£ 
you follow the printed text and disregard'all divisions you come across netural 
divisionse T mean -- sure'-- for example, when he says in today!s assignment, 
at a certain point he says, "Thereafter ve must seo wat is virtues! Clear diw 
vision, Hitherto, we had not spoken of vhet is virtue. lr. Boyan, 











Q,: (Regarding use of tie word "curiously! in the paper.) 


S: Yes, well, did you not mean curiously in an older meaning of the term cur= 
Lously+ 


0:  (Inmudible). 





S: Yes, well, this, I think, sounds like the old translation of tio Dible — 
the word curiously -- meaning working very carefully and assiduously, something 
of this kind; not in the sense of being curious. 





O: No, certainly not that, but inthe sense of an object of art, mamfactured, 
this vord, curious is Used +... a E 

S: Well, let us not -- this question is, of course, absolutely crucial, the 
difference between learning an art and acquiring a virtue, and ve have to go 
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into that. No" I remind you of the context: virtue is the core of happiness. 
nat is virtue and, in perticular, what is moral virtue? Wiy AristotLe“begins 
th moral virtue and not with the theoretical is an important question, but one 
can say moral virtue is more accessible and also more in demand, generally 
speaking, than intellectual virtue Really: all the tine we have to be cons 
cerned with vhetier a man is honest or not -— I mean, when you go to a shoemaker 
and so on =- whereas intelligence, that is a special"case, e need it only from 
Jáno to timo vien we clect a mayor of the esty or so, wiich ls a relatively rare 
inge 





Q: Isn't it the case that the men whom Aristotle is acdressing his lectures on 
man have moral virtue but not intellectual virtues? 


S: Yes, sure. Surely, but this would only, of course, postpone the questions 
hy did he select such an audience for this subject? Now letrus read the begin= 
ning of Book II, "Virtue being trofold, one being dianoustio, the other moral 
2... .! Yes 
O: Virtue being, as we have seen, twofola, intellectual and moral, intel= 
lectual virtue is for the nost part both produced and increased ty in= 
struction, and therefore requires experience and time; wiereas moral 
or ethical virtue is the product of habit and has indeod derived its name, 
with a slight variation of form, from that vorda 


S: Yes, well, that is extremely simple, Ethos /short "e! means habituation 
or habit and ethos /Tong "e"7 means character. Whether tH8 etymology is correct 
or not is, of course, not ol the slightest importance to us. The sudstantive 
connection ls clear: you acquire a character by habituation. Now the dianouetic 
virtue is acquired ty leerning in schools and in the clearest case by mere lis=" 
teningo” I thought"of lr. Reinkints difficulty because you do not learn reading, 
writing, reckoning, ty mere listening, and this may also be true of higher parts 
of metiematics. Therefore, I thought of a simple example which you cannot pos= 
sibly learn othermise except by mere listenings netural history in the old sense 
of the term.” The description of a lion, especially in a country in vhich there 
are no lions; you can learn about that only -= or of the stars,” for that matter 
-- only ty listening to soncone who tells you, by listening and, of cowrse, in= 
telligent listening, by understanding as distinguishod from action, But Aris- 
totle says here 1t requires experience and times Does moral virtue not also re- 
quire exporience and tine? ls 14 not strange? Why does he say that? That is 
really difficult. Well, one thing is clear. 1 do not lmow whether it is rele- 
vant but the leerning as distinguished fron the acquisition of a habit begins 
later than the acquisition of habits, as everyone vho has ever scen a baby and 
what is done to hin vill imow. The learning proper -- 1 mean, not learning in 
sense used ty psychology vhere he leams, of course, from the first day, 
eak, but that soncone teaches him -- starts later. 1 cannot explain 
this: vhy he puts this emphasis here on experience and time in the case of * 
leerning, dianouetic virtue, “unless 1 assune that this can start vary early, 
very early, and, so to speak, without experience and tine"mhich hos passed the be= 
ginner ready with acquisition of-habits, Now he develops, then, in the sequel 
a thought: let us also read that, the inmedizte sequel, 








O: And therefore it is clear-that none of the moral virtues is 
in us by nature, for no natural property canbe altered by 





Ss" Literally, "none of the things mich are by nature is habituated different= 
is habituated so that-it acts differently. Yes? "Like the stone, by na- 
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ture goes don can never be accustomed, trained, to resta! Wat was the other 
example? 
O: +. . nor can fire be trained to move dommwards, nor can anything else 
that neturelly behaves in one vay be trained into a habit of benaving 
in another way. The virtues therefore are engendered in us neither 
by nature nor yet in violation of nature; nature gives us the capacity 
to receive then, and this cspacity is brought to matwrity by habit, 

1 "To completion by habit." Yes. Moral virtue is acquired ty habituetion, 
Whct this difforence means we will gradually sees We do not 
possess moral virtue by nature, Things which a being possesses simply ty nature 
cannot be affected by habituntion without losing their nature. e are by nature 
able to acquire the moral virtues for"our appetitivelife is by nature able to 
obey logos. That!s a natural ability, and' therefore we can acquire it. By na= 
bure Heans here what is actual at a moment, at tie moment of birth, but we have 
also to consider, of course, the dispositions which we have at tie moment of 
birth, 4 certain latitude or flexibility which the”hunan baby"has at the moment 
of birth, in a different way a puppy, is as natural, of course, as its fixedness. 
But 1t is a disposition; it is not a fixed quality, For example, you cannot 
tránsforn a beagle puppy into a Sta"Bernard puppy but you can make 1% housebrole= 
en. To that extent 14 is not fixed, housebroken or not houscbroken, but beagle 
is fixed, Yes? 











| 





Qu Voula Aristotle want to answer tho question whethar man is ty nature sone= 
thing good or bad, or is he both? 


Si: Yes, surely, he ás neutral, le is neutral, but 1£ we undorstand "by natute! 
in a narover sense, "that we do nothing vhetevor about 14, mhich is, of course, 
already one decision, not to do aryihing -- it calls for a decisions Doing 
nothing means to make a decision and ty virtus of tinat decision"rhere yow'do 
nothing you neroly become inveriably bad, vhereas vhat Rousseau, Án a way, meat 
probably, 1£ you do not interfere he will become good. That is surely a differ= 
onces 


Now this, what we have read hitherto, could be understood to mean that rie 
possess by nature the possibility or potentiality to act virtuously. This un=* 
derstanding is rejected by Aristotles By nature we do not possess ths dunamels 
the potentiality, to act morally, but e possess only the potentiality of a0=— 
quiring morel virtue. Now Aristotle makes this clear by distinguishing moral 
virtue from the simpler case of sense perception, We possess the potentiality 
of secing by neture, fron the moment of birth, and the act of seeing can there= 
fore follow inmediately as an actualization of a natural potentialitys But”this 
is not the case in the case of moral virtue. We do not possess the ability, the 
power, the potentiality, of acting morally. lie must aoquire it, Yes, Ur, Burn= 
hen? 


02: The funny thing about the analogy, though, to the stone is that 1% is pos= 

síble, as Aristotle himself las said in other places, for even a person!s capaci- 
» Places, p pas 

ty to acquire virtue to — 

$5: Yes, there is no question that it can — 

Do: -- to be destroyede 

S: How could it be destroyed? 
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0): Later == well, through very poor living conditions in chilahood he loses 
tlle capacity for 1ha 


laybe, but thet is an extreme caso. But thon ho would really cease to be a 
1 being: 12 he would completely lose its" But it may not be possible to de- 
velop it because of poor external conditions, but the possibility he has as a hu- 
man being. By the vary fact that he is a rational animal, which every hunan be- 
ing is, he has the possibility of acquiring virtue, The conditions required for 
actualization of the potentiality may not be available. Then he can never ac= 
quire ita Do you see tho difference? 





02: But even the capacity, I think Aristotle would have to say 





S:  Idontt think so, Aristotle would probably say 1t can -= well, then he 
Ceases == then he becones a radically defective hunan being like a moron or in= 
sane mans That, oí course, can happens We have discussod that bricfly last 
tino, “But as long as he is not insane or noronic he still preserves the possi= 
bility, but it may no"longer be possible for another reason: because he is now 
set in his ways, Say, vhen he is fifty or so then there is the almost hopeless 
cases Goods 


Qy: This definition of nature as what one has at birth is somerhat different 
Son the definition of nature es growth toward an end 


S: Yes,"that is true, but the siturtion is this, Let ns say tho nature at the 
boginning, at the moment of birth -- or at the beginning, more generally, be= 
cause an acorr may also -- 1t doesn't have to be 2 human beinga And then there 
is an end. Now an'acorn grows into an oak 1£ nothing untovard happens. Here 
thore is. no grovih, but man must do it to reach his end, But this doesn't do 
avay with the fact thet both the boginning and the end are by nature. That the 
pes of actualization requires human cooperation does not do amay with the 








fact that the begiming as well as the end are not made by man, In the modern 
vier 14 is roughly so that the beginning is, of course, still rogarded as natur= 
al but the end 1s mado by man, They call it today frequently an ideal and nean 
ty that something which hes no other basis but a human projection. Men project. 
ito Or value: same thinga And here this is not in any way -- this is deter- 
mined by nature. The perfection of man can only be this because the nature as 
nature points to 1t, although the nature, in the case of man, without human co- 
operation can never achieve ita 


Q3: Vell, what Itm curious about -=- we still talk about natural justice» If 
jéstice 15 a moral virtuo, therefore an acquired habit, what is the meaning of 
the term natural justice? 


S:  Thet vhich is just in itself without any hunan determination or establish= 
ment of it, For example, the tax laws now or later are determined by" human be- 
3 They are positive laws. But, say, the principle underlying 14, that 

uld == everyone protected by the social order should contribute accord= 
s powers to its preservation is more ere establishment of posi 
* Even 1£ there should be meny socícties which do not act on this but 

', Let us put the highest taxes on those whose seconá nane begins with 
an "A! to”"!G," víxich, of course, vould lead to name changing, 1 suppose, 
would say, let us put the highest taxes on those who cannot shoot dúck, Thatts 
also possible, but again one mould say its a disgraceful principles 






















0: Then there is a natural power in man towards moral virtue, even though they 
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are acquired. 


S: Yes, yes, sure. Oh yes. Absolutely. Itis a bit more complicated but in 
tho present stage we leave it entirely at that, Now let us contimie at 232, when 
ho says, Me acouire the virtues after having been in activity before," meaning 
we do not acquire sense perception, we do not acquire the feculty of seeing by 
seeing. "e have te faculty oí seeing before we seo, but in the case of the 
noral virtues we do not havo that faculty or potentiality before we have done 
something abowt it, before we have acquired it. Yes? 


0: The virtues on the other hand we acquire by first having actually prac- 
tised them, just as we do the arts. Ve learn an art or craft by doing” 
the things thci we slell have to do mhtn ve have learnt it: for instance, 
men become builders by building houses, harpers by playing on the harps 
Sinilerly we becone just by doing just acts, temperate by doing temper= 
ate acts, brave by doing brave acts. 


Si Yes, Asa curisity, he says people become house builders and we become 
just. In other words, we gentlemen would, of course, not be craftsmen, But 
this only as a little curicsity, So the parallel to the acquisition of moral 
virtue is the acquisition of the arts. A boy entering on his apprenticeship 
vith a shoemaker" cannot make shoes. He does not possess tie power, the dunameis 
the potentiality, of making shoes. He only has the potentiality of learning to 
nake shoes, the potentiality of acquiring the potentiality of making shoes. And 
how does he acquire that potentiality of making shoes? Answer: by making shoes. 
ell, he vill do first abominable things with that leather but gradually he will 
be able to make a'shoe, We acquire the dunameis of acting nobly by acting noblys 
Thet is difficult, but 1t is really comon sense, Aristotle is very precise.” 
Needless to say, the noble zotivity preceding the acquisition of the Sunameis, 
virtue, is not perfect, As a matter of fact, it is very imperfect, as Impertect 
as the shoe work done by that apprentice is who has not yet acquired the art of 
thc shoemaker, but this poor fumbling thing this boy is doing is necessary 1? he 
ever will acquire tie art, art of shoemaking. Similarly, we must act "nobly!! in 
a fumbling manner if we want ever to become noble simply, Think of wen you ob" 
serve how children who are tolerably decently bred, how their decent breeding * 
shows in these early stages, how mary tactless they inevitably commit, 
tub viich are novertholess to be compared to the first shoe made by that appren= 
tice, Tithout these little clunsinesses they would never become truly decente 


Q: Did you say that the apprentice acquires the potentiality for shoemaking ty 
shoenaling -- is tho samo as saying he acquires the art? 


S: Now Let us make a simple distinction which I believe 1 used before, Let us 
speak of moral virtue simply. We have by nature not the potentiality of virtue 
but the potentialiiy of acquiring virtue, but once we have acquired virtue then 
ve have tio potentiality of acting nobly because virtue means the potentiality 
of acting noblys 


Q: Then there is a difference between the potentiality for virtue and the po= 
tentislity of acquiring virtue, 


S: Tos, well, in former times they made a distinction between a proximate and 
a remote potentiality. For example, a tree in the forest has a renote potenti- 
ality of being a table. Once it is a board in a carpenter!s workshop then 1 is 
in a close proximity. That!s sonething similar, But what Aristotle wants to 
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make clear is this: how do we acquire virtue? And this leads to the seeningly 
paradoxical thing that we aro supposed to act justly before te are just and only 
by acting justly before we are just do we become just, - This sounds Very paradox= 
ical and many Sophists must have nado beautiful fireworks with this difficulty 
but nevertheless it is simply 50. 





It also sounds like Machiavelli, 


S: On the contrary, Jacliavelli loarned certain things from Aristotle and put 
them into a different =- 1 believe 1 have really statéd this pointe Itls Very 
simples But I canmot do that no, Yes? Mr, Pleminge 


Qi: Itn confused, sir, about something you said earlier, In your earlicr re- 
marks to the class you said that imowledge is not necessary for Virtue, + . + 


S: Well, some kmowlodge is necessary, but 1t1s very trivial, 
Qi Sometimes Aristotle is roally not precise in the way he expresses things. 


S: “Oh, he is very precise, Ho doegntt say everything, all the things neces= 
sary, at the sano timo, That is not impreciso, And what he wante to make clear 
is this, Take a very simplo example. The knowledge required regarding one spe= 
cial brand of temperance, say, one ahouldntt' smoke == the knowledge is very sim= 
ple. You dontt have to Ímow medicine; Its, of*course, an idiotio habita So” 
everyone can know that, But to do 14, tho habit, that is the art, not to know, 
I shouwldn't smoke. That we all know" This is the point, against the simplistio 
notion thet moral virtue is lmowledge, which, of course, never was Socrates! no= 
tion but 14 was frequently so understood, Aristotle rightly points out this 
point: that the hard thing is doing, not listening or preachinga 





Qo: ¡hat is the meaning of the parallel with the arts here, when a few pages 
later he is going to say 1t is a wrong analogy? 


S: Yes, but tho arts goes through the whole book, as we have seen e cannot 
understand moral virtue 1£ we do not see both the linship and the difference, by 
the way up to the present day. What is much of our social science trying to do? 
To replace moral virtue by an arta Is this not so? Menipulation; manipulatáng 
hunan beings in this and this direction -- it!s an arts And moral i 

course, not nanipulation. “e will have plenty of opportunities to 








Yow let us first follow jristotlets argument, e cannot read overythinge 
Now Aristotle is now concerned only with establishing one poimt: that noral vir= 
tue avises throagh hebitustion, And then ho uses the ex 
because we lmow, morality and politics are coextensivo, 
are idontical, The statesman malces the citizens good. How? By habituating 
them, not by mare preaching. Or he speaks hare of the legislator, but the dif= 
ference is here not so important, Now how does the'statesman do 14? Aristotle” 
doesntt develop it here, The legislator, of course, by punishmento end revarós, 
but that ás not mere preaching end merce telling. Laws must have teeth in them, 
A mere teaching has no tecth in it. Yes? 














I vias impressed here, though, that the lawgiver is making so: 
od. Thatts not a very good analogye 


body else 








y not? I mean, look, it is really very precise, The starting point of 
Le argument was this: the variety of ends. Is there not some order? Is 
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there not a single end toward which all converge? And Aristotle says, well, let 
us look at the arts, which all puruse an end. The arts have a certain order and 
they all lead, however, to one highest art callod the political art, end then 
the end which the statesman pursues will be the highost end given the fact that 
the statesmants art is the highest art, as everyone admits, You see, thepcople 
to vhon Avistotle talks are not social scientiste; they are citizens» Mo, 1 
dontt deny that a social scientist can be a citizen but that is a mere accidente 
(laughtor). Yes, an accident in the strict sense: he happens to be a citizen 
And that is happiness as is there defined: happiness =- core, virtue, So Let us 
simply call it moral virtue and not happiness. Now how does he make the citizens 
good and doers of noble things? By punishment and rewards, ty praise and blane, 
and this issomcthing different than nere teaching because this affects and 
cuenta Es life of the people in a way in which a mere teaching cannot be expec= 
ed to dos 





073 How does the statesman himself becane good? 
S: Because others have educated him, 


03: But not by his habituetion, 


5:  iiorally good he became by habituetion, Sure. Yes, vell, let us follow 
that, Now the prauise wich imst be made clear and comes out in the sequels ve 
all undorgo habituation, every mans There is no man in the state of nature, so 
to speak, vho has not undergone any habituation, but 1t may be bad habituation 
and good habituation, What we call absence of breeding is, of course, a kind of 
breeding: nanoly, bad breeding. People vho don't take this into consideration 
don't understand. Good, Dad actions, regardless of vhether in morals or in 
arts, produce bad habits or bad craftsmanship. Acting well as a child or as an 
approntice makes you a good man or a good artisan, Everything depends on hebitu= 
ion írom the esrliost childhood. That is the first point; and that is truo, 

in a vay, even of the arts but still moro so of moral virtue, Now let us read 
1103b12 to 13. No, let us read before: "fro building well they will become 
good builders and from building badly they wi11 becone bad builders." Yes? 











0: Tíere this not so, there would be no need for teachers of the arts, but 
everybody would be born a food or bad crafteman as the cese might bes 


S: Yes, everything concerns the actions. (No, Itm sorry.) Yos, hore ls the 
proof. Sone, people are good and others aro bad regarding both arts and moral 
virtue, This is a fact; everyone knows that, and furthermoro 1t 15 universally 
known that this is connected with thelind of breeding or training they got This 
is all that Aristoble says. Thab!s all, Now, of course, we could make some 
connections. Does 1t no dopend very much on the nature? You see a fellow who” 
is a particularly nice nan aná you happen to know that he had the most horrible, 
hopeless + You know, allthese stories you hear abowt separation of 
the parente"and this lind of thing, and a slum area and vhat have you. So, in 
other words, nature plays also a great role we know and Aristotle kner better 
[than any nan, Aristotle deliberately abstracts here, for the time bai; 

nature. He acts here provisionally on the premise that breeding is 
oimicompctent, He knows thatts not the but that is only pri 
"nr Let us read b26, following 























(1 have been urged to go over to the Ross by lír. Seltzer.) Since, the 
the present inguiry does not aim at theoretical knowledge like the others 
(for we are inquirng not in order to know vhat virtue is, but in order» 
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to become good, since othermise our inquiry would have been of no use), 
e must examine the nature of actions, namely how we ought to do theme + . . 


S: Yes, you see how bad that is. "It is necessary to consider what regards 
tne actions," Ho doesn't say nature. The word nature has been so misused all 
the time: how one must do them," Go om. 





O:  /Baok to Rackham translation, -- since our actions, as we have said, 
determine the quality of our dispositionse 


S: No, dispositions -- ho" shall I say -- I would say let us translate this 
word ty habit. . . . (several inaudible words). In other words, the habits, ies 
vices or virtues are acquired by action. This we know by nor A man acquires a 
good habit by doing the corresponding things. He acquires a hsbit of bravery by 
doing"brave deeds, relatively spealdng; not necessarily opposing an elephant but 
a dog, but you know how a child learns to make his first step, Everything con= 
cerns the actions: what we havo to do in order to become good, not the mere un- 
derstanding, that is to say the "what," This is another reason why the discus= 
sion of the coming into being of virtue precedes the fu1l elucidation of the 
"rhat!! of virtue which comes latera Again we see here another point, Ethios is 
of no theoretical interest. We do not learn much about the nature of the vhole 
from ethics, the reason being that the truth of ethics,'as Aristotle will make” 

Wiclear in the sequel, resides in the particulars: mat 1, circunstanced as 1 am, 
shoula do here and nom Thst is the really true and gemine and substentive 
ethical stetement and this has, oí course, no theoretical importance. It 
doesn!t tell me anything about the whole. Now let us read the immediate seguel: 
where we Loft off. 


the formula "to act in conformity with right reasorfa . .. 





O: We 








S: * Yes, this we may drop; the next sentence, (Reads the very next sentence.) 
Yes, this 1 don't mean; the follovinge 


O: But let 1% be granted to begín with that the whole theory of con= 
duct is bound to be an outline only and not an exzct system, in accord- 
ance with the rule we laid dom at the beginning, that philosophical 
theorles must only be required to correspond. + + + 


S: “No, this is just terrible -- "that the specches should be demanded! -- 1 
mean, they make a torrible pedant out of Aristotle -- "that the speeches should 
be demanded according to tie matter," to the subject, Yes? 


O: — (Back to the Rosso) -- that the accounts we demand must be in accord= 
ance with the subject-matter; matters" concerned with conduct and questions 
of what is good for us have no fixity, any more than matters of health. 


A11 kinás of things can heal a disease under circunstances. 
jane is true of moral matters. Yes? 
The general account being of this nature, the account of particular cases 
is yet more lacking in exactness; for they do not fall under ary art 
or precept but the agents themselves must in each case corsider vhat 
is aporopriate to the occasion, as happens also in the art of medicine 
or of navigation. 

But though our present account is of this nature we must give vhab 
help we caña 
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S: Yes, let us stop here. So moral matters have nothing stable. No rule of 
ection can be universally valid, One has to act alweys with a vier to the situ- 
ation, as we vould say today, with a vie to the > to the proper moment, 
Now this is not peculiar to action, It is true also in certain erts like nedi- 
cine and piloting. These examples, 1 believe, are deliberately chosen, In Pla” 
to these are also favorite examples, What is in common to these two arts of 
nedicine'and piloting? (Inaudible reply). No, the very obvious thing: life is 
at stale, obviously, in important cases. They are, in this sense, dangerous 
arts, and therefore the gravity of what is at stake here leads to the conse- 
quence -- well, think of a simple situation: po one can say what might be reason= 
able in certain circunstances, For example, in a plague, hat would you do in 
a plague? It is vholly unkmom. The plague described by Thucydides: the Athen= 
lans had to do something» Or in a storm; I mean, the pilot never weathered such 
a storm and that he can do better than a non-pilot -- I mean, you would still 
trust hin more and yet what is roally the in such a situstion, Now no 
one can say what might be reasonable in certain circunstances. This does not 
nean that nothing vistever can be said of wniversal validity. We have already 
said 1t in a way: the action to be chosen has to be reasonsble. This is univer= 
sally valid, It must be most conducive to the end in the circunstances; in the 
case of the pilot, to bring tho people to port safely 








Q:  (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, that is, in a way, true, but we have to come to the description of vir= 
tue and see how +. That's later, vhen we come to that. 
But let us look at certain -- for exemple, vhat does the pilot know He knows 
the end: to talce the vessel safoly to port. And he has, of course, experience 
about vhet different things can be done in different cases. He is an experienced 
nan, But mhat does the moral man know about the ends, as described hitherto? 
It!s very hard to say. That remains here in the derk. Yes? 





Os He knows that he mants happiness and he knows, I guess, what happiness is. 


S: Yes, but look, the situation is this. The comparison with medicine 1s, of 
course, Very important, Virtue is something líko health of the soul, But the 
physician learns first anatony amd physiology and some things, you know, so that 
he knows vhat the health of the body is. Aristotle explicitly said no study of 
psychology; which would be a study of the normal human being. This is, for the 
tine being, very dark, but I think we should leave it at that, Yes? 






Q,: Voula this be the appropriate moment to take up Mr, Franilints argument, 1£ 
Afistotle is admitting here that the circunstances are going to determine wat 
is right or wrong -- does that make sense? 


S: Yes, in what sense, the circunstances? The circomstances determine to a 
considerable extent what has to be done. For exemple, take the case of a pilote 
The circunstances do not determine what he should do. The end determines what 
he should do: to bring the people safe to port. Similarly, what is the moral 
nan to think of? Wet is the end? That is dark hitherto. Morality is the ends 
So it is to act morally for the sake of morality. Thet seems to be the situa= 
tion with virtue, That's dark. The question is vhether Aristotle mst not de- 





















and perhaps this is the deepest difficulty in this book, Let us le: 
and let us" return to the explicit argument which can be stated as follow: 
totle says, as it were, this: 1% is very hard and, in a vay, not very useful to 
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speak shout moral virtue in general, but something can be said about moral vir= 
tue in general and that he is golng to do in the rest of Book II. Let us first 
read 110Lall, where we left offs 


O: First of all thon we have to observe, that moral quelitics are so 
constituted as to be destroyed by excess and ly deficiency -— as we 
see is the case with bodily strength and health (for one 1s forced to 
explain what is invisible by means of visible ¿llustrations), Strength 
is destroyed both by excessive and by deficient exercises, and similarly 
health is destroyed both by too much and by too little food and drink; 
while they ere produced, increased and preserved by suitable quantitics. 
The sane therefore is true of tomperance, courage, and the other virtues. 
The man who runs away fron everything in fear and never endures anything 
becones a 00Ward, . ». 








S:  Is“this true, Mr. Boyan? Is this true: what he says here? The analogy is 
obvious, but is this teus, that e man who is running avay from tverything is 
<bound to become a comard? Is this true? And the next sentence, "the boy who 
never foars arything at all but runs toward everything becomes overbold,!"! fool= 
ishly bald, Yes» Good, “Thatts all we need in order to sce that we acquire vir= 
tue by doing actions which are somehow in the middle and not more do we need na. 


Q: This is the man who become a coward, but at tho same timo this is the man 
who we call a covard. 


S:  Yos, it only means our language is good, líhat else does it mean? You say 
he is a coward and we call him coward == 


Q: No, what the text says, he becomes a coward, What 1 don't understand is 12 
he does all these things we say he is a coward and we don't say he becomes a com 
arde 


S: No, he speaks here of the becoming. Hets still concerned with how we be= 
come virtuous and'he says someone who, as it were, is trained in running away 
from everything is bound to becoue a coward. A boy who is trained not to run ” 
say fron anything but run towards everything including earthquakes and tigers, 
12 he survives is bound to become overbold, lore he doesntt saya 


09: He is not saying that this is the whole story though. 





S: Of course not, Aristotle wants only to say now sono very general things 
vitich can safely be said. 


Qy: A man vho we call a coward doesn't become a coward because he ran away from 
eferyihing he foared. He might have becone a comard for other reasonse 


S: Yesa How, how? 


Q,: Maybe, when he was a chil, every time he opened his mouth he was vhacked 
iñ the faces 


S: Yes, sure, Good, Thatis true, Yes, that is auso true. Good, ButiI 
thought you meant something else» One can say sone aro bom cowards and others 
are born overbold, Aristotle will speak of that latar. Thatis an important 
point. But let us first finish this section where we left off, ""loderetion and 
courage are destrayede . . e! Do you have 14? 
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O:  Thus moderation and courage are destroyed by excess and deficiency and 
preserved by the observance of the mean. 
S: Of the mean. Yes, thats the point, So Aristotle says now a bit more 
about the genesis of virtues and vices. First he has said they are acquired by 
habituation and now he says they are acquired by hubituations in actions which 
are neither too much nor too little, which are in the mean. From this, inciden= 
tally, it roula follow that in extreme situations where th: mean actions are not. 
possible tie virtues will not bo able to arises A certain normality of life is 
required for tie acquisition of virtue, which 1 believe is also a very conmon= 
sensical statement: that tnere are places and cireunstances in wl you vould 
not look for much virime. As Descartes once put 14 when he was acoused of being 
e nobleman -- you know, some opponent, and he said to this professor, 1 cantt 
help it, that in ny vier 14 doesn't make any difference where you make your 
first steps in virtue, whether on a castle of a nobleman or emong the camp fol= 
lovers of an army, because that vas the mother of that professor, you see. But 
as a rule it does make a difference. Yes. You ses, he wes very vicious, malic- 
lous, 














Q:  Eveninhis thcoretical description of the nature of'virtue Aristotle pre= 
sunes a more or less normal actual world, In other words, the theory is not 
puré theory but is based upon the average world in which == 





S: Yes, sure, Vell, but this is again a very common sensical statement fre- 
quently said'and explicitly said by Aristotle in the Politics, that if people 

are verj bad, children of tyrants, or very poor, the Chances are that they wontt 
be goods That he says. In other words, there must be a certain normality of the 
situation, If very young children are exposed to all kinds of ugly and base 
rings that doesn't, do then any good. 1 think the most modern psychologists 
the profession still admit that. But let us come back to the main point, No 

nan grows up without breeding: first statement, There is no umbred man, strict- 
ly spealcing, But the breeding is either good or bad breedings But everyone has 
lergone some kind o? breeding. If the breeding is good he beo: E 












es good. If 
the breeding is bad he becomes bad. Now many objections. Sure: thab!s provisc 
ional, “We later on have to consider also the contribution of nature to virtue, 
nature apart fron breeding. Some children are simply nice from the very begin 
ning and others are nasty from the very beginning. That!s what Aristotle imows, 
but he doesntt spealc of that here, Good. Now Aristotle -- let us first -- we 
cannot read everything, unfortunataly. 














that is true of the coming into being of virtue is also true of the virta- 
ous actions, i.e. of the actions which you perform after having acquired virtue, 
They ere ell also mean actions, in between a too little and a too much, 
hat is, however, the difference bebreen the coming into being of virtue or vice 
and the actions following from the established habit? And Aristotle gives here 
tnis enswer, roughly, in 110lb3, following: the good man derivos plea 
the virtuous action, He does no longer need a painíul effort to becon 
derives pleasure from 1t, “hereas the one vho is not yet good does not, 
ral virtue has to do vith pleasure and pain. In the first place -- and $ 
the thene of what follows -- in the first place moral virtue 
ing pleasure above all from morally good actions. Secondly, y 
concerned with actions or passions. ALL actions or passions ollowed by 
Leasure and pain, Therefore, all virtues cre concerned 1 s nd Pp 
hna tnis is indicated also by the fact -- how ve treat vicious actions, They are 
Funished and punishmont means infliction of pain. Punishment is lilee medicine, 



















rtues are 
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but of course the difference is this: that medicine is not necessarily 
ant vhereas the punisiment is meant to be unpleasant, to correct a false ldnd of 
pleasure by inflicting pain, to make that pleasure painfil. loral virtue comes 
into being by pleasures and pains, loral virtue is concerned with pleasures and 
Pains. Now lei us here begin in 110b29, 


0: The following considerations also will give us further light on the 

same point, 
There are tires things thstare the motivos of choice and three that 

ero the motives of avoidance;"namely, the noble, the' expedient, and the 
pleasant, and their opposites, the base, the harmful, and the painful, 
Now in respect of all theco the good man is likely to go right and the 
bad to go vrong, but especially in respect of pleasure; for pleasure is 
common to man with the lower aninals, and also 1t is a concomitant of all 
the objects of choice, since both the noble and the expedient appear 
to us pleasant, 





S: Yes, You sec, there is this distinction between the pleasant, the"noble, 
(hich, of course, would include the Just -- thats wiat we call moral), and the 
expedient or useful, But pleasure" is most important insofar as 1% is most uni= 
versal, i,e, common to all animals, and it follows all clection --pleasure or 
pain follows, And now let us read tho immediate sequel, 


or Again, tho susceptibility to pleasure has grow up with all of us 
fron the cradle, 


5: So, in other words, as vory young babies when we aro wholly unable to think 
of the expedient and the noble we already feel pleasure and pain, Yes. 


O:  Hence this feeling is hard to eradicate, being engrained in the fabric 
of our lives, ? 
Again, pleasuro and” pain aro also the standards by which we all, in 
a greater or less degree, regulato ou actions. On tils account there- 
fore pleasure and pain are necessarily our main concern, since to feel 
pleasure and pain rightly or wrongly has a great effect on conduct. 


Yes, you seo, Aristotle agrees vith hedonism about the fact that pleasure 
natural and most fundamental and universal, but he does not arrive at a hedon= 
istic conclusion because what ultimately counts is what we find our pleasure in: 
to enjoy well or 111, and this is not simply defined in terms of pleasure, 





Q: Didntt John Stuart Mill also speak of qualitative differences among plea= 
sures? 


S: Yes, but the question is this: whether John Stuart 1111 understands the de- 
sirable kind of pleasure merely in terms of pleasure or“in terms of something 
else, Very simply: hedonism -- pleasure and pain. Now, of course, everyone ad= 
miis that there are bad pleasures and good pains, but the question is whether 
the bad pleasure is a pleasure which is followed merely because 1t is followed 
ty pain and the good pain merely because it is followed by pleasure, Or differ- 
ently stated, as Epicurus did, the purest pleasure is the good pleasure and the 
Pleasure which is admixed with pain'in any way is not so good, wherezs the distine= 
tenis almajanado interms of pleasure, of the greater pleasure, the purer pleasure, 
the more lasting pleasure -- or whether it is made in terms of something else so 
that the goodness of a pleasure docs not depend on its being pleasant but on an 
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independent principle of goodness, That is developed very simply in Platots Gor= 
gias, for example, Now this is the view which Aristotle takes. There is an 
Gtñer principle which cannot be called pleasure. By the vay, the simple form is 
tais, All animals seek pleasure, but each species has pleasurco of its own. The 
pleasures of an elephant are not the pleasures of a rat, and neither are"the 
Pleasuros of man. Now the diffarence between elephant, rat, and man has, in ít= 
self, nothing to do with pleasure but is based on the constitution of the vsri= 
qus species of beinge, Do you pee that! That lo mhat Aristoile moano, lr, 
Erickson. 


(To the effect that MI11 has been accused of inconsistency on the ground 
tñat there is a certain wavering in his work so that ono is not sure precisely 
where he stood, ) 


S: Yes, he was a very amisble man and consistency sometimes docsntt go together 
vith amiability, 


Qy The hobgoblin of small minds. 


S: This I would not necessarily say. One should try to be consistent, One 
should try to be consistent. Itis better. It!s also more pleasante 


Q (Refers to the Christian martyrs who derived great pleasure from being 
¿lirom.to the L10n8). 


S: Yes, that 1 do not knows 


Q,: So then the question becomes, isn't this a little bit more complicated than 
is stated here? 


S:  Yos, but Aristotle says only something very simple, just as he said this 
very simplo thing: the actions by the performance of which we acquire moral. vir= 
tue are in bebroen somehow, neither too much nor too little, He also says the 
vhole field of morality has to do with pleasure and pains. That is not meant to 
be a complete description, Aristotle doesn't believe that you can simply reduce 
the noble to the pleasant, I mean, and the artífice, so to speal;, of breeding 
is to make the noble things the most pleasant things for a man: a change in the 
dosires of the hunan being so that they regard the noble things as the only 
pleasures vhich thay really pay any attention to. In other words, if there is 
o coincidence of pleasure and noble, then the man is not good, according to Ar= 
istotle, Very simply: a man who doesntt find pleasure in just actions is not 
truly just. If he thinks only, 1% is ny damed duty to do that. . . . (a fer 
incudible vords), tien Aristotle would say then he is not truly just. Í mean, 
his whole heart is not init. Thai is vhat Aristotle means: the just man enjoys 
acting justly. But you see, these are just actions, Just actions are not as 

ur Such pleasant actions. They must become pleasant actions, I think 17 you start 
from the phenomena which he has in mind and not from the seeming difficulties in 

pee abstract statements 1t is not so hard to understand vhat he means, 











J Oy: 1 think 1 understand, but I was trying to see how the martyrs receive plea= 
sires 


S: Yes, but to that extent you could say Aristotle answers this question, They 
found pleasure in the things which are truly -- which deserve to be pleasant, to 
be attractive, Good, Yes? 
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O: (As to whether the notion of the noble, the good, and/or the just becoming 
pleasant doesntt go against vhat Aristotle seid in Book I that the noble and the 
Just are by nature pleasant, ) 








S: What does it mean: by nature pleasant? It means for a healthy, mature hu= 
man beinga ThatIs vhat he means by thata 


05: Would it be making him too modern, then, to say that he is saying that they 
oúght bo be pleasant? 


S: Yes, the question is what is the status of the ought? Ought could imply 
that 1% is never really achieved, Aristotle takos it for granted that there are 
just or virtuous mens There are; not a mere ought, If you speak of ought you 
might imply it does never have to be actual, Good. 





lx But he vould say that ii is actual;in fully developed man == 
S: He wuld say, I imow such people, 


dy: == the pleasant is the same as the good. 
S: Not quites I'mean, for example, I suppose when you come in a cold trinter, 
a very cold winter, into a warm room they also would say that!s pleasent, as ev 
eryone would say, bat they wouldn't pay any store by that. They would say sure- 
ly, thatis pleasant, but thet!s nothing which is important to me. What!s impor= 
tant to me is what is the truly pleasant or by nature pleasant, justice and sos 
'+ Lyons. 











O6: What is the expedient -- 


:t is good for something, not desirable in itself, 
uble are meant to be desirable in themselves, Bit= 
edicine is the simplest example. No one would choose bitter medicine for 
sake, You choose 1t because yon believe it is conducive to health, Or 
preliminary examinstions are only expedient, are not noble or pleasant. 1 be- 
lieve there is universal agreement as to the question. Yes? Good. But let us 
contime at 1105217: next chapter, then. 











O: A difficulty may however be raised as to what we"mean by 


that in order to become just men must do just actions, and in 
become temperate they must do tenperate actions, 





S: 


The difficulty which you all must have heard of. Yes? Good. 





For if they do just and temperate actions, they are just and temperate 
already, just as, 1f they spoll correctly or play in tune, they are 
scholars or musicianse 

But perhaps this is not the caso even with the arts. It is pos= 
sible to spell a word correctly by chance, or because someone else 
prompts you; hence you will be a scholar only if you spell correctly 
in the scholar!s way, that is, in virtue of the scholarly knowledge 
which you yourself possess. 





S: Now let us stop here for a moment. Ono can do the just thirgs or the gran= 
tical things without being just or a gramarian, Hence, one can becone just 
ty doing the just things. Thatis what Aristotle vants to Saya 1, thee 
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vhich he has in mind: how you learn writing. At that time you were not writers. 
Let us call now a writer a man who can writes let us say, write English, You 
vere not writers "hen you went to school the first day and yet you began -- you 
vrotes hy? Soncone made something here on the blackboard -- thatis an 1]! =— 
at least that!s how 1 began -- and you imitated, And you imitated all other Let= 
ters; and after some tine, after you had imitated all and learned how to put 
then together vaguely, then you were writerse But you did writing without being 

, a writer. Similarly, children or young people do noble things without having a 
noble character, Now:let us follow the sequel. 








Moreover the case of the arts is not really analogous to that of 
the virtues, Works of art have their merit in themselves. . . . 








Tes, works of art -- of course, he doesn't mean a painting. He means a shoe 
or a table and any other of these primary things. Yes. 





+. . so that it is enough if they are produced having a certain quality 
of their own; but acts done in conformity with the virtues are'not done 
justly or tenperately 17 they themselves are of a certain sort, but only 
if the agent also is in a certain state of mind when he does them: first” 
he must act with knowledge; secondly he must deliberately choose the act, 
and choose 14 for its own sake; and thirdly the act must spring from a 
fixed and permanent disposition of character. 








S: 


In other words, he must be in the habit of doing these things. Yes? 





For the possession of an el none of these conditions is included, 
ucept the mere quel ification of mowledge; but for the possession of 
the virtues, imowledge is of little or no avail, vhereas the other con= 
ditions, so far from being of little moment, are all-important, inasmuch 
as virtue results from the repeated performance of just and temperate 
actions. 








Yes, let us stop here, Now Aristotle brings now into the open a question 
ich mot hare been always in our minds: mat is the difforeneo between an art 
and moral virtue? Now let us take an example: a good carpentere A good carpen 
ter docertt mean, of conteo, a moraliy good cerpenter, He ney he motRTIy good. 
You see 14 very simply: as a good carpenter he makes good tables, Is he in ad- 
esticñá gcod ment He mtll ales be Bonest daa yes and sellera But a men ray 

nio cepa on ie a o e a el epeit and ja 
pones I hope this is clear. These are the simple facts fromwhich Aristotle 
thinks he should stert. Now lot us look at a good carpenter, He may be a man 
who sleeps or is drunk most of the time and does his work only in order to get 
noney for further wiiskey, and he can be the best carpenter in tom, There are 
such people. You hardly get him because he is usually drunk, but if you get hin 
he does a much better job than any other carpenter, Is it not possible? So you 
see, he does not choose the good work for its own sake. That!s not important 
for him, He may do 14 only because his longing for whiskey is so great that he 
must pull hinself together and make another table, But he 15 a good carpenter 
But a good man wo does a good action in order to get an equivalent of whiskey 
is, of course, a bad man because he doesntt do it for its om sake, 























Q:  Vowla you mind contresting this with the doctrine of the Republic? 








The sane things I mean, it is only because of ny great reverence for the 
AA that I didntt use the doctor. /Apparently misheard "doctrine" as Udootor.17 
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Q: How does the just man in the Republic compare with the artist or artisan? 


S: Mis sane is true, Aman can be A first rato surgeon; for example, who had 
never any and is perfect, and yet most of the time he is not aval 
able because he drinks, Itm not now going into the question whether the drink 
dog might not eventually lead to an impairment of his art, as 4% could but 1% 
ecdnté. Thatis exactly the same case. We can say the virtuous man doos the no= 
ble things for their own sake, Ho is dedicated to them, He enjoys doing then; 
Whereas nothing of this applies to the good craftsman, He doesn't have to bo 
dedicated to his craft and enjeying performing 14 in order to be good. Now this 
is crucial, absolutely crucial, this distinction -—e will come across dt again, 
especially in the sixth book == in order to understand the peculiar character of 
moral virtue'and also the enormous difficulty which Soorates creates when he says 
all the time, or sees to say, justice or the other moral virtues are just like 
tho arts; You remembar, constantly in the Pletonio dialogueo this occurs, and 
thich is, of course, absolutely a paradox and even Crazy. But vhat does Socra= 
bes have in mind? And when we understand that wo understand also what Aristotle 
ás driving at. Here o have the clear distinction of art and of moral virtue ” 
and we can say avt is, strictly speaking, amoral vhich doesntt mean, ol course, 
that 1%ts imoral -- amoral, The morality going vita 1% == for txamplo, that he 
has to be cautious and careful == this is not, strictly speaking, morality, It 
is simply good craftsmanship. And here moral virtue: and hero there is nothing 
corresponding to art proper, “here does the difficulty come from? The diffi= 
culty avisos from the fact == no, this distinction betmeen art and moral virtue: 
taat is a way of Platonic arguing and also, by the way, in Aristotles The dif= 
ference: that art is in some way superior to moral virtue == the element of 
owledge is so very important and'here so very wnimportant == points to sone= 
[thing higher than both, as 14 were, vhich has the good quelities of art and moral 
[virtue”vithout having the bad qualitics, disadvantagos. And what is that? Of 
course; philosophy, That is surely the Platonic way of looking at it; to somo 
extent, also the Aristotelian way: that all human pursuits which are of any re= 
speotability point to philosophy. Now what is the precise situation? The phil= 
osopher has one thing in common with the artisan: that his perfection consiste 

in knowledge; and that is the reason why Socrates always starts from artisan, 

and even Aristotle starts from the artisan, as we have soen, Ho has this in com= 
mon with the morally virtuous man: that"he is dedicated, that he enjoys. That 

is of the essence: to enjoy the Imowlng, but in such a way that the dodication 
necessarily follows from the knowledge. This is surely the Platonio vie and, 1 
believe, also the Aristotelian viaia 























Now this may sound paradoxioal but part of the paradoxy arisos from a sin 
sconception: namely, from the identification of the philosopher, in the 





ple n 
Platonio or Aristotelian sense, with the professor of philosophya 
be a professor of philosophy without having anything to do with philosophy, ex- 
cept that he lmows some facts which concern, somehow, the philoso; In Eng- 
land they speak now of people who do philosophy, which is a beawtisul expression 
and brings out'the difference. One cowld almost say doing"in philosoply. So 
ven Aristotle, in the tenth book of the Xthics at the end, speais of the theo= 
retical life all these reflections prepare for wat he says about the philosoph= 
io life, Also the difficulty we discussed before: the physician, the man con= 
cerned with malcing bodies healthy, has a clear knowledge of the healthy body 
with a vier to which he treats the sick body. What does the moral man have as 
an equivalent? Does he have an equally clear knowledge of tho healthy soul with 
a vier to vhich he treats the sick souls? A great question, very dark, This 
other difficulty also points to a higher solution which can only be found in the 
theoretical life. Now Rabbi Weiss, you had a point to make? 
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Q: “ell, I was wondering whether tho artisans or carperbers can do their work 
for the sake of the work — 


S: Oh, sure, Sure, but it is not of the essence of thst artisan, Thatis the 
point, A man may be'a first rate carpenter and be exactly that good-for-nothing 
1 described, I mean, of course, he is'the opposite of a good-fof=nothing in his 
capacity as a carpenter, but otherwise, for'his family and so on, he is a good- 
for-nothing. That!s possible, Good. Well, I would like to take up'this ques= 
tion -- a few more passages -- we have to discuss this briefiy, Yes, this point 
is made clear throughout: aman is not moderate, for example, 1£ he is moderate 
regarding tao food he takes, because this moderation may be due to fear of an op" 
eration, were a physician told him if you eat so much you have to undergo an op= 
- | egstston, and then he is moderate. He is not a moderate man because his motiva= 
tion is foar and not the intrinsic beauty or deceney of moderation, Now then in 
the next chapter -- I can only state this very briefly -- he begins with a defi= 
nition of virtue end he states the problem as follows. Virtue can be only one 
of three things: a pethos -- the simplest translation would"be a passion or you 
can also say an affect, an affection -- a'power, or a hsbit,hexeis. And he 
shows that 16 is only a hexeis; hexeis is, of course, difficult vo translate; 
The'traditional latin translation is habitus and fron which'the English word, ha= 
bit,'is derived; and I have nothing against the translation; but it is, has be= 
como, such a misleading word, I mean, virtue is, of course, a food habit, But 
it is also something else: when you speak of smoking as his habit you do not neo= 
essarily nean a bad habit, It!s just his habit. But it is surely not the kind 
of habit vhich virtue is, The point which Aristotlo mekes is this: we have var= 
lous kinds of passions. He enunerates eleven of them here" at the beginning'of 
that chapter; say, anger and fear, envy, hatred, emulation, and pity, end mary 
others. Virtue is essentislly a posture towards pessionse It cannot be a pas= 
sion; a posture towards Therefore, habit must here be understood in the meaning 
of a posture tovard. The Germans have a very good word for hexcis: haltunga 
That Ís really alnost'the sane as in Greek, derived from “yt SEDE ve, to 
hold, Heltung. 1ell, attitude -- this mord has become so -- too frequently used 
inoladihg "the adjective, attitudinal, which you surely mist have heard, but, 


vrell, let us try it for once and say an attitude towards a can 
E a passion, That is, I think, the key point w he mekes, Virtue surely is 














xot'in any way a habit in the sense of something enslaving, but an acquired froe= 
dom, a mastery. Tíhen one reads Aristotle and thinks a bit about 14 on the basis 
of cur ordinary understanding one sees -- what else could you say about virtue 
in the most general way except that 14 is a habit? And the sane is true of vice, 
But there are some modern resistances about it which have to do with a certain 

/  crude notion of habit, something vhich you thoughtlessly, automatically, mechan= 
ically, dos This is, of course, not meant hy Aristotle; and probably a part of 
the modern disinclination toward the term, habit, is that in modern thought, es= 
pecially since Kant, virtue is understood to originate radically in mants self= 
determination and therefore also in man!s self-education, whereas for Aristotle 
as well as for Pleto it is clear that the fowndations are laid in an education 

ica to the young by others, not self-education, And, of course, at a cer- 

2 Y the responsibility but he is able 

to take the responsibility only by not having had: the responsibility before, but 

being bred and trained up to this point. This is, 1 believe, one of ths resis= 

tances which we have in modern times, 











There is also one implication which 1 believe is not altogether irreleyant 
which Aristotle will bring out later on when he speaks of justice:”when we say 
virtue is a habit in our present meaning of the term we imply also, 1 believe, 
an occasional very rare deviation does not destroy it, end 1 think thet is also 
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meant by Aristotle, So that, in other vords, a just man doesntt cease to be a 
just nan 1£ he is very rarelyunjust, 1 suppose Aristotle doesn't mean a gross 
injustice, a very great crime, but for exemple in simple" human reletions that he 
prefers for some silly reasons one indivignal to another, tho"less deserving to'” 
the more deservinga This kind of thing is, strictly spesking, an unjust action,, 
of course, and this would not affect his being a just man, fundamentally. 1 
think that is also an implication of what he means by it. Now in the sequel he 
will develop this more Sully: what kind of habit moral virtue is — because, af- 
ter all, an art, possession of an art, is also a habit but of a different kind, 

| This he will develop in the sequél, lr, Kirwan, 


Q: Can 1I go back to the distinction between art and moral virtue? The drunken 
carpenter -- it seems hard to accept this because it would seen that the carpen= 
ter, in order to become a good carpenter in the first place, would have to have 
an appreciation of his art, like 1t in and of itself, an then later, maybe, be- 
come drunk but == 


S: Well, ve are spealcing of the good carpenter, Now the apprentice cannot be 
a good carpenter because he is an imperfect carpenter, being only an apprentico, 
So that he may have had and must have had some interest and some devotion and so 
on when'learning 16: that may be perfectly trues And he may also have had 14 
earlier, say, but then mhen he was 35, LO, he began this unfortunate habit and 
his art did not sufíer from it, This is perfectly possible and does not neces= 
sarily -- I'mcan, 1£ he vould -- how shall 1 say -- if his art itself voula suf= 
fer from it; of course then he would no longer be a good carpenter but it netántt 
bes I mean, 1 have'seen such cases, you know, oí amazingly competentr people, 
much more competent, and no moral qualities like honesty, reliability, temper= 
ance and so, or courage, going with that. Thatts possible. And what Aristotle 
makes clear is this: that here in this case we look only at his production, He 
makes a table as good end in as short a time as no one else can, ThatIs a good 
carpenter» y 


Q: The nan vho builds a table may have, even though he is an alcoholic 
S: “ell, 1 didn!t even say alcoholico. Likes to drink, 


Q: Well, 1f he drinks in excess is what wetre taliing about. This man may 
value the end of a good table, may have a prido in his work that the hebit of 
drinking may eventually dissolve, and you see this man in process, taken to the 
extrene of delerium he will no longer be a good carpenter. 


S: Yes, sure. Thotis clear. Sure, But for this reason 1 didn't speak of an 
alcoholic. But let me ses. 1 can only say what -- 1 may be wrong but if 1 err 
1 err with Aristotle because Aristotle makes 1% very clear that this doing for 
its om sake -- that is what youw'mean, the pride in workmanship -- is not of the 
essence of the work, This would, by theway, be a quite interesting study. In 
nodern times, as you surely have heard or read, a kind of ethics of vork energeda 
You know"? Etnics of work, and people have all kinds of theories about it: Puri- 
tanism and ultimately even medieva end this 
kind of thing. Good, but we cannot ich the 
Greek artisans understood thenselves and were understood, You lmow? We dontt 
know that, In other mords, whether this peculiar morality of wormanship is 
sonething peculiar to the Christian vorld, One would have to investigate that, 
and vhatever this may be, in Aristotle there is nothirg of this 

gin with, these statements — also even in Thomas Aquinas, when 1 S 
says that only prudence, practical wisdom, requires moral virtue; the other in= 
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tellectual virtues, wisdom,"art, and so on do not. That sounds, to begin with, 
vholly unintelligible to us, but 1 think Thomas here renders only hat Aristotle 
says) because these qualities hich the philosopaer must have or the mathenati" 
cian, for that matter, or the carpenter or the physician which are necessary for 
making hin a good carpenter, good physician, good mathemstician, good theoreti- 
cian in general, are not understood as moral virtues here, for the simple reason 

2 |-- yes, 1 know the reason; 1t is at my feet and 1 didn't Ses 1t -- because he re” 

S- Igarás then only as means. Do you see? Only as means and the moral men regards 
then as good for their om sake» Thatis the point, So it is obvious, then, and 
I overlooked it, You see what kind of things we cán all do, Thst!s the point, 
You see, in other words, if he has to be temperate, honest -- granting you every- 
thing vhich 1 do not grant but” for argunent!s sake only -- they woule be neces= 
sary only as means. Mietesche, who in a way understood Plato amaringly and with- 
out knowing that he was understanding Plato -- no that happens, because he had 
read dt in -- he did not recognize many things which he"sald -- 
makes once this remark, He says the praise of the three things, chastity, pover= 
ty, and obedience -* or let as rather say submission in order to meko 1t simpler 
-- the philosophers, he says, always lived that may on the whole.  I mean, he 
doesn't speak of the professor. They lived that vay, but not gua virtuous but 
only bacause they regarded then as indispensable for the theoratical lifes And 
he usos this example: he says that these temperances or abstinances of the phil- 
osopher are as little moral as those of a jockey who also has to abstain from 
quite a few things in order to be a good jockey; and no one would say the jockey 
ls a morally good man but he is a good jockey. Thatts the parallel, Do you un- 
derstand it now? Bwt in one thing you are right: there is something which devel= 
oped in modern times, 1 think, very clearly, and which has something to do with * 
tho pride of the artisan in his work ard in his activity and, generally speaking, 
a morality of work by virtue of which mary people, including artisans, may today 
feel very diffarently from a Greek artisan. That vould in itself be of some in= 
terest but it is surely not of philosophic interest. It would be of secondary, 
historical interest, Yes, lr. Buttermorth? 


Q; The point where we were tallcding about how circunstances determine the ac= 
tions to be taken: did I understand you correctly as saying that 1t is possible 
that this is the crucial point of the book for Aristotle, in that woulantt the 
end that he sets forth have to be changed in the circunstances? 


Si: lot the end, no, Imean, I vould first take issue with the expression, 
W "the circunstances determine. That is not what'Aristotle means. He means that 
the acting man witir a view to the" circunstantes, not determined by the circun= 
stances artergo (?), from the back, and"being, as it were, a play thing of the 
circumstances, but looking, as 14 were, sovereignly at the circunstances: that 
given this set of circunstances 1 can only act this way and given an entirely 
different set of circumstances I can'only act an entirely different way. It is 
not a determination by circumstances, but looking at the circumstances, reaching 


* |onets decision on the basis of an appraisal of the circunstances. 





Q: But isntt it possible given a certain set of circunstances that a man woulá 
have to abandon the end of moral virtue? 


S: No, Aristotle would deny that. He would simply say if the action which he 
commits in these extreme circumstences and which he commits in this situation 
conscientiously -- in other words, not for a reason of cowardice or any other 
reason—then it is a conscientious acta But Aristotle will make considerable 
qualifications because we will see that at the beginning of the third book — 
where he will say that there are certain actions mhich can under no circunstan— 
ces become conscientious actions. 
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Q: Yes, but masntt 14 once in the Fall Quarter that you finally said that maybe 
Aristotle — 


5: Yes, but that is very complicated in Aristotlo. I mean, the argument pro= 
oscds and one has to go much beyond that, and then the great question arisos, of 
course, =- then you would go into the whole question of politics. You know, in” 
the day by day life of the citizen very important questions do not árise at all, 
But they arise in critical circunstances of the commormealtha Well, the simplest 
example: lying is generally regarded as low and base, but this does not prevent 
any state that ever was and' ever will be from employing spies. Now a spy is, of 
course, a professional lier, becanse if he woulá come, say, to Russia and would 
say I an here an agent of the Stato Department you can imagine how effective his 
esplonage would be. So he must == regardless of whether he is a simple agent or 
vihether he is an ambassedor doesnt make any difference as far as the norality 
of tho action is concerned, nor does it make ary difference whether the man goes 
out as a spy himself or sends him out as a spy. Norally it!s the sanez perhaps 
even graver, Good. Now if this is so, then a great difficuliy arises. That is 
what we discussed in Xenophon. There ís a simple conversation betreen Cyrus and 
his father when his father /slip of the tongue/ says, well, all these things 
-]  tihioh I was strictly forbidden to do, to steal, to lie, to rob, to kill, now I 
LM an supposed to do as noble actions. This is the problem. In other words, 14 
would not arise in daily life in peace but the gravity of the question 1s not det 
lo Ppendent on the frequency of the occurrence, TI hope you will aduit that. 1 mean, 
there are people who are very nice but not very thoughtíul: uho say what h appens 
Jf. very rarely you don!t have to consider. Now that would be, indeed, a pleasant 
way of looking at things. Life becomes much easier, But it is, of course, phil- 
osophically impossáble., Goods 


Qi “But am I not right ia sort of pashing that even from this broader perspec= 
tive, the perspective of a statesman, that that end which Aristotle has set up 
now in referring to moral virtue has to be — 


S: Yes, but then we woula have to go much beyond that. Ve would have to raise 
the question viioh Aristotle doesnt raise explicitly at all then, What are the 
enás”or end with a view to wiich we ultimately choose] For example"if you say 
this, as Aristotle would clearly: we choose bravery, a brave action, because of 
its intrinsio nobility. Then this doesntt dispose of the question, why are ac= 
tions of courage regerded as noble? Why are they given this high status? Then 

4| you have to bring up the question, why, which of course Plato"brings up, but 
which all other philosophers 1 believe one could say bring up, except Aristotles 
And then you would have to come back, for example, to the polis. Obviously, 1£ 
you have a polis and therefore you have the possibility of war you must have 
soldiers and therefore from this point alone courage would be highly praiseda 
Aristotle will make clear that this is not the only reason why we praise courage 
highly, but we don't have the rough material for thata 


O: /Regarding Job7, if the virtuous man simply is in a sense like the child 
regarding happiness, virtuous without knowledge of a certain kind, this is the 
same as you find in religion. 


S: * No, I mean, the seriously religious men. . . » (several insudible words). 
Tes, bub that is a question, whether you could call the way in which Aristotlets 
gentlenan "knows! that the virtuous actions are choicemorthy for their om sake 
=- vhether you can call that feith. 


%: Iwas thinking thet regarding happiness, the moral man would not say that 
now also he is at the same time happy, but he is just like the child, 
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Oh no. Aristotle means this -- I mean, it all turns around this key propor 
sition of Aristotle: thatthe actions which are by nature pleasant are the moral 












actions. If this is true, then 14 follows that only the morally virtuous man 
can be h 
02: Can be, but then another element would seem to come in in the sense of know= 








Lagos 


S: Yes; well what is the knowledge? The knowledge" you meant here is only that 
this now, not to run away here but to run away there, is noble, Thatis all the 
knowledge you need, But we come to that, Aristotle has not yet defined mat he 


means by thata . .. 





0: (Inaudible). 
: No, one thing is clear, that the morally virtuous man is for Aristotle not 
'hest human being. Thet is perfectly clear, That's the difference between 
Aristotle and surely Kant but also some things in certain Stoics. There is some- 
thing in Stoicism vhich points in the direction that the morally virtuous man is 
the most perfect human beinga But in Kant and not only in Kant, of course -- in 
the vhole 18th century they tried to replace the religious man, 1£ 1 may say so, 
the best man, by the merely moral man, and this up to the present day, That 
nodern moral rationalism, That was not in Aristotle, Historically, immense- 
1y porrerful; 1 mean, the better liberals today -- that!s their view: that the 
highest that one can expect and for the sake of which everything else should be 
arranged is the morally virtuous man. They don't speak anymore -- they would 
probably say the nan of integrity or they have other -- but they mean fundamen= 
telly this, For example, lr. Miekeljohn on this campus: he is a kind of Xante 

He would take such a views 















as 















03: Aman who fulfills his potentialities completely. 

S: Yes, that is something different because what is the order of rank among 
the various potenticlities. That!s different. But the primary thing is, 1 be- 
lieve, the status of morelity. 
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+ + - that you brought up, the last question, because it would be much more easy 
to understand than"the references to Aristotlets Logic and the Metaphysios which 
you made end vhich, of course, are in a way inevitable, Of course, Aristotle 
speaks about quite a few of the subjects which are barely alluded here at great 
detail in the logicalwritings, Metephysics, and so on; snd the natural thing, i£ 
one doesntt understand these terms, is to go back to these things. 1 mean, 
that!s perfectly inevitable but i6 is not wise with regard to us; you see, be= 
cause we, then, try to explain something difficult to understand by something 
more difficult to understand because these passages in the Metaphysics or in the 
Logic are, of course, not so simple and you look up Ross! translation =- 1 mean, 
or for that matter, 1f you know Greck the Greek -- is not necessarily helpful, 
li may not be helpful, Do you see what I mean? General rule: one must never try 
explain the dark or the obscure -- these blatant things don't need explana= - 
- by reference to things which are still more obscure. Tuis is difficult, 
course you are not the only one vho' does this; by no means. The litera= 
ture abounds with this lind of thing. But, as 1 say, when you refer to this man= 
ifest problem: Aristotle says there are certain actions which are simply and un= 
cualificdly bad under all circunstances and I, who claim to be in fundamental 
agreement with Aristotlo, say the opposite, then thet is his home. 1 mean, and 
also the example obviously is easily intelligible to everyone, even if he has 
never looked at Aristotles 




















Now to come to a few specific points. The defimition of virtue: of course, 
it is meant to be a correct definition and therefore it mill be a definition by 
gems and specific difference, but you must here make a distinction, There are 
nary virtues and virtue is, of course, primarily always a specifio virtue; say, 
courags. And courage trould then mean -- the definition -- courage is that vir= 
tue -- thats the genus: related to that and' that, fear and confidence, which is 
the specifio differences And now, of course, there is also needed a definition 
of virtue as such and here again we find the same difficultys we have to 
cate the genus to which virtue belongs: say, state of character or something of 
this kind, and then what kind of a state of character because there are states 
of characters which are not virtues. Thatis clear, This was not, perhaps, 
brought out very clearly by youe 
































How the translation haltung vhich 1 suggested last time has this advantages 
becaust it corresponds 1t 18 almost 4 literal transla ion of tha Greek word, 
is, derivitive from echein, to have, to hold. ' But I did not make clear at 
What Eine thet haltung 17"8his emphatic sense in which I used ¿t suggests rather 
virtue than vice: 1] mean, this free sovereign attitude towards these creeping 
desires: that is, of course, characteristic of virtue rather than of vice, Now 
you see what I mean: say, the man who has a vice of complete lack of self-con= 
trol, He doesntt have an attitude of sovereignty over these desires. Do you 
see that point? He is completely under the spell, What Aristotle means 1y 
steting that he has a hexeis is that this being a slave of the passions is some= 
thing for mhich he is Fesponsible, which he has acquired by habitual subservi= 
ence and for thet reason 14 is also a hexeis, habit. But haltung ás for this 
reason, perhaps, not such a good translation as 1 suggested First, 
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al Now when you spesk of the ocasional remark of Aristotle in 110686, men he 
calls the virtues dispositions according to the translztjon, ss and Rackham, 
I vould say 1 think the translation is correct =- AA word which 
he used here, Kbisthei, but Mile Aristotle may very well distinguish elsemere 
vhere this is the theme between a disposition in the sense you said, something 
which may last only for a short while, and a hexeis or habit sigh ds destine, 
zx 





no reasonviy in amore provisional discussión he mightrdisregard the dif= 
:e/disposition and habit and take them together with every kind of motion es 
notion, After all, the disposition, however short lasting, is not a motione A 
state is a status; estate or status"may last for only a second but as status it 
is not a motion, So, in other words, this kind of thing is based on the fact 
that one does not tale into account sufficiently the fact that Avistotle is no= 
there pedantico Now, of course, this doesn't mean that he is -- how shall 1 say 
-- a man of levity, but on the contrary, because pedantism can be said to be a 
form of levity although it looks very heavy namely, because“1t is based on a 
lack of reflection, There are various strata -- so to speak, an infinite variety 
of strata == and 16 is not possible nor advisable always to speak on te highest 
level of thcoretical reflection, not only because it is inconvenient but also you 
niss certain things which you see more clearly if you are not so precise at every 
point Aristotlels philosophy has always the character of an ascent from what we 
ell lo and see immediately to the principles, from what is first for us to what 
is first in itself, and this must somehow be preserved if we want to understand 
him, 1 would go further and say it must be preserved if we ourselves want to un= 
derstand anything. Aristotle is such a teacher, such a great teacher as perheps 
xo other philosopher is, because he almays keeps us reminded of the character of 
our knowledge as an attenpt to ascend from the primary given to what one can call 
the principles. /Notez in the seventh line of this page Dr. Strauss! apparently 
left out the vord Unotl! betmeen the words "might" and "disregard" and 34 showld 
be inserted by the reader for the correct memning of the sentences/ lr, Burman 


Petueen 








Q:  (Regarding class schedulingo) 


S:  (Settles the scheduling matter and contimues as folloms.) So now1I really 
should say something of a more general nature about Aristotle!s Ethics, but 
somehow 1 believe it is wiser first to discuss our assigmment. Nowwe are dis 
cussing now the second book of the Bthics and 1 remind you of the overall con= 
text: ve have first been tolá that the highest good is happiness and thai the 
core of happiness is virtue, Ve naturally have to know vhat is virtue and this, 
what is virtue, is the subject of the second book, To that extent the plan is 
perfectly clear, low I have discussed last time briefly the difficulty that Ar= 
istotle discusses first how is virtue acquired before he discasses what virtue 
is, and he begins the discussion of what virtue is in 1105b19, where Jr ls 
peper started, Dub we had last time a brief discussion at least of the first 














section up to 1106213 and we will contimue there,” 110681, Now we have been told 
tnatrvirtue -- of course, also vice -- is a habit, a habit acquired by habitua= 
tion, and it is not something which we possess by nature without any effort on 
our part, as we possess a stomach or the sense of sight and even the faculty of 





reasoninge But this is too general. Ye must also know what kind of hexeis, of 


habit, virbue is because there are other habits apart from virtue and vic 








low vhat Aristotle answers in general is this: it is a hexeis, a habit, 
vhich malces the being in question behaving well and doing 145 work vell, The 
distinction is not entirely irrelevant because what we are concerned with in ev= 
ery case is how a being looks -- its looks and its powera So, in other words, 12 
you have a horse which fulfills all other functions of a horse but just doesn't 
look like a horse then there would be something wrong And in the case of man 
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it is perfectly clear, were Aristotle had said =- we mist never forget this 
shocking assertion -- that happiness requires also beauty." Now so this perfect= 
ly happy man who is as handsone as Lord Alexander, perhaps, or more == he must 
also, of course, not only look so well -- he mist also do the vork of man well, 
Both things belong sanehow together and this we must mention in passing. Now 
hat Aristotle says here, then, at the beginning is overy belng has 1ts speoifio 
virtue, For example, the eye has a virtue different from the virtue of the stom= 
ach, obviouslys A good stamach is good not by virtue of secing but by virtue of 
contributing to digestion, and vice versa, Then Aristotle gives also the exan= 
ple of the horse and this is a typically Aristotelian example of which 1 dontt 
know vhether lr =- you felt a difficulty hero; that was 1y impression, 
hat was the diffículty? 


Q1 Xy question was what does it mean to say a horse was good in itself, 


Si ell, now, what he says: 1t makes a horse excellent, let us say, and good at 
running and carrying the man who is on his back and not ruming avay in battles 
Yes, 1 think 1t has something to do with the difference betmeen doing the vork, 
having the power, and on the other hand what we may loosely call the looks. A 
horse might concelvably be very excellent in ranning, in carrying the man on 1te 
back, and in not running away in front of fire, artillery fire maybe, and yet 
somehow be deficient, i1L-looling and 1 don't know, having other kinds of des 
fects, and therefore we must distinguish that, 


Qu (Objects to the translatorís term, "a horse good in itself.") 


S: Yes, well, that mas his attempt to translate 1t, ie says literally, the 
virtue of a horse makes both the“horse respectable, exoellent, however you want 
to translate that word spoudaios, and good at running and so on, That is what 
he sayo. But I think «RES HEstinctaon Detwesn Looks ani pomera wiioh goes very 
decp into the whole pre-history of these problens is helpful to the understand= 
inge I thought you found a difficulty in the fact'=- and a great difficulty — 
that Aristotlo, this damned anthropocentric fellow, judges the goodness"of a 
horse entirely in terms of its usefulness for mans You know, after all, a horse 
might be impossible for these human purposes and even be a better horse. A large 
literature exists about the effect of domestication on animals; You know a 
real lion is much better than a lion in a cage and so on and so ona Yes, but Ar= 
istotlo, of cowrse, thinks naturally that for the aninals vhich can be donestica= 
ted the domestication is an improvement because 1t is an indirect participation 
in reasons Sure, And that is not a human prejudice but that is objectively so 
because reason is higher than non=reason, But however this may be surely ArisW 
totle speaks here only of the virtue of a horse understood as a donestic animal 
or a war animal, And wiether the virtue of a horse taken only as a natural be= 
ing is different: that he doesn't discuss here and there is no difficulty in 
that, 1 believe, 


Q2: It would affect his point though, woulantt 14? 
S:  Thich? Not necessarily, no, surely note 


Q2+ So that 1£ you said a horse 1s a good horse 1f he ran in the fields well or 
reproduced a lot or something -- 


S: Yes, the lattera /dz1 That would be 0»ks/. Yesa Yes, certeimiys Let us 
begin to read at 110622h, because we cannot possibly resd sverythinge So, in 
other words, since this is so the virtue of man, of course, woula be the habit 
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through which nan will becone good and ty starting fron which he will do his work 
ell, as is true of the eye, the stomach, the horse; also true of man, Thatis 
clear, Now? 





O: Je have already indicated vhct this means; but it will throw more light 
on the subject 1£ we consider what constitutes the specific nature of 
virtues 

Now of everything thzt is contimous and divisible, it is" possible 
to take the larger part, or the smaller part, or an equal part, and these 
parts may be larger, smaller, and equal either with respect to the thing 
itself or reletivoly to us; the equal part being a mean betmeen excess 
and deficiencys By the mean of the thing 1 denote a point equally dis= 
tant fron either extrene, viich is one and the same for everybody; by 
the mean relative to us, that amount which is neither too much nor too 
little, and this is not one and the same for everybodya For example, 
let 10 be many and 2 fem; then one takes the mean vith respect to the 
thing 1£ one takes 6; since 6 - 2 = 10 - 6, and this is the mean accord= 
ing to arithmetical proportion. Dut we cannot arrive by this method 
at the mean relative to us. Suppose that 10 1b, of food is a large ra= 
tion for arybody and 2 1b. a“snell one: 1t does not follow that a 
trainer will proscribe 6 1ba, for perhaps even this will be a large ra= 
tion, or a small one, for the particular athlete who is to receive it; 
it is a small ration for a Milo, but a large one for a man just begin= 
ning to go in for athletioss. 


S:  iilon vas a terrific athlete, you know I dontt know how many pounds of 
steaks he had to cat every days 1 believe a vholo steer, it mas said, or some- 
thing of this kind; quite a fellow surely. Yes. 


O: And similarly vith the amount of running or wrestling exercise to be táken, 
In the same vay then an expert in any art'avoids excess and deficiency, 
and seeks and adopts the mean -- the mean, that is, not of the thing 
but relative to US. 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment. Now Aristotle is on his may to tell 
us what Íind of habit virtue is, a good habit, and vice, bad habit, But what is 
good? Wat does goodness mean?” In a general way, Aristotlo says, the equal, Ho 
could also have said the proper, the fitting, and this is, of course, simply 
tautological, as people would say, but 1t is naturally not tautological becanse 
all these different vords point to different things." They therefore help us on 
our vay. Now the equal is something like the midle, like tae 1ean, but there 
are two kinds of means and 1 think Aristotle is here very explicit because the 
gentlenen to whom he talks are not nathenaticians.: So he explains to then some 
Very simple things: that if you have here, say, this, there is one mean, here, 
and that is the same for all, A11 people do it. Dut then there is another kind 
of mean which is not that methematical mean, although in certain cases it might 
coincide vith the other, but which is the mean for us. And he gives a simple ex- 
ample from gymastics or medicine: you must not eat too much -- thatis excess -= 
and not eat too little -- that's defect. It!s not perfectly simple? And this 
veries from infividuel to individual, It varies, but not only to the individual 
.- for example; whether he is very tall or very small and this kind of thing — 
but, of course, also to the situstion, For exmple, if they had not had any food 
to speak of for a whole week, say in war, and then they est, naturally something 
more is the mean. Mich more may be"the mean on that day than during peacetines 
That goes without saying. In brief, the mean in the non-mathematical sense is 
determined with a view to the hole of circumstances of which the bodily charac= 
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ter of the individual is only one part -- the job at hand, the weather, age, and 
so on and so on, And this is the point which we must keep in mind:"that this 
mean with regard to us, with regard to the'individual to be treated, is not a 
peculiarity of morals but also of the arts; at least, well, obvicusly, of the art 
of a shoemaker, Cleally, the shoeneker will not make the sameshoes for all 
people who have even the same size of the feet. Obviously not, because are they 
supposed to be used for dancing or arethey supposedio be used for hiking. That 
would obviously make a great difference as to what a góod shoe vould be for the 
occasions But this is very important: that, to repeat, the same is true of the 
“arts; and we must know what is tho difference between the mean as sought by the 
arts and the mean as sought by movals. That we must keep in mind, That is not 
in any way clear. Now read the immediate sequel please» 





0: If therefore the way in which every art or sciences » . . 
S: Every art or science. You know that. Yes? 


+ + + performs its work well is by looking to the mean and applying that 
as a standard to its productions (hence the camon renark about a perfect 
work of art, that you could not take from it nor add to 1t -- meaning 
that excess and deficiency destroy perfection, while adherence to the 
nean preserves '1t)'== if then, as we say, good craftsmen look to the mean 
as they Works +... 





S: Let ús stop here for one moment, Here Aristotle brings in some evidence, 
After all, he seems to speak quite suddenly of the mean and it is not necessary 
vhen you hear the good that you think of the mean, 1 suppose thero are quite a 
fer cultures in which this identification of the good with the mean vould not oc= 
cur as naturally as it does in Aristotle, Aristotle lmows this somehow, and he 
gives another example, There is some parallel between morality and art; this ve 
know from the very beginning -- parallel, And now in the arts 14 is perfectly 
clear; everyone sees that. hat is the perfect work of art? We are not spealdng 
now of fine art: simple homely arts like the shoemaker, carpenter. What do you 
say of the perfect work of art? It is exactly right. That means you cannot add 
something to it or take amay from it. Everything is necessary. This is what"me 
understand by perfect thing, by perfect work of art. And the same, of courso, 
vould also be true -- that, as it were, confirms the prejudice that moral good= 
ness too might be a mean, Yes? 


Q: But at least for us isntt it true that the idea of virtue as a nean has 
slightly an unpleasant taste to it? Itm thinking of the idea of compromise as 
not being a positive virtue in itself, but just a balancing of -- 


S: Yes, or mediocrity. Horace could call it golden mediocrity but when you 
hear today the word nediocrity that is -- in the Latin 1% could very well be 
called mediocrity. Yes, sure, In one of the early speeches in Nietaschets Zara= 
thustra there is sometiing about that along these lines: that this kind of viF= 
Tue as mediocrity"is something very loma Ve will see that Aristotle was ty no 
means blind to it, to'this difficulty. Dut we must follow him first in mary 
spheres. For example, in the arts 3% is undoubtedly true that you have to keep 
in the mean, There is always a possibility of doing wrong by doing too mich and 
of doing wrong by doing too little, That*s a mean, Why should this not be true 
of actions? Now let us see. For example, a perfect book; let us take something 
nore difficult than a shoe, A perfect book is also a book where you cannot take 
away enything nor add to anything. Othermise 1% wouldn't be perfect, 1 mean, 
if a sensible critic can say this and this importent thing which ought to bein 
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-- say this motivation" for this action of this individual or this footnote in a 
scholarly book -- then,”to that extent, if this is"done not deliberately for 
good reasons, then it!s, of course, a defect, But, on'the other hand, 1f you 
look not at a perfect book but at ¿ne perfect doctrine, perh=ps you would have 
difficulties in saying, in determining in terms of mean, You would simply say 
the perfect doctrine is the doctrine which is adequate as an account of a matter 
to be discussed and the mean consideration is entirdy irrelevante It may be an 
excess of brevity or an excess of explicitness and length. That'is irrolevant 

to the doctrine, So Aristotle speaks only here of moral matters, not of intcl- 
lectual matters. You must keep this in mind, Plato, who is much more outspoken 
on these subjects than Aristotle is, has suggested in ono of his dialogues rough- 
ly this: that regarding moral matters, mean *- he doesn't use the word but he 
means it; regarding matters of the intellect, excess. No excess can be great 
encughs ell, very simply, 1£ you call a thinker a moderate thinker you coulántt 
say"amthing vorse about him; but if you say of a man, in his action he is moder= 
ato, you praise him, So mean has only to do"with the arts and with moral matters. 
Goods Now let us contimue where we left off, lr, Reinicin, 





0... . and if virtue, like nature, is more accurate and better than any 
form of art, it will follow that virtue has the qui ity of hitting the 
nean. I refor to moral virtue, for this is concerned with passions and 
actions, in which one can have excess or deficiency or a due mean, 


S: Now let us stop here for one moment; I'm sorry -- becauso we have to dis- 
cuss it. So Aristotle has said something about the arts, and of the arts 14 
makes Very much sense, of the shoemaker or carpenter, to say the good work is in 
tho'mean, And this creates some plausibility that tne same might be true of vir- 
tue, moral virtue, but is there not an important difference between the tro? Is 
this not, so to speak, the mistake of Plato and Socrates: to have said virtue is 
an art, as Aristotle means all the tine? Yes, there is a difference, Aristotle 
says very emphatically. Thero is a difference,”and what is that? loral virtue ls 
much more exact than arta This is very strange, very strange; and why is 18 
Very strange? Y08 


O: Because I vould say that it vould be easier to find the nean in art than 
the mean in moral virtue. 





S: * Yes; that has nothing to do with the exactness. Has it? Imean, for exan= 
ple, say, thie higher branches of mathematics may be very" difficult to learn and 
yet they might have the highest degree of exactness. No, but Aristotle hinsel£ 
had said something: you shouldn't expect too high an exactness in morals, That!s 
the point, Now how do we explain that? Let me state the difficulty: the good 
in matters of morals depends decisively on circumstances and therefore no exact- 
ness should be expected, That is mtiat Aristotle had told us before, He went 
even farther: he said, vhen speaking of the difference between arts and moral 
virtue, that vhile in art knowledge is, of course, decisive, in moral matters 
knowledge is the least important point. No kmowledge to speak of there, he had 
said in 1105b, 1 to h. Now Aristotle says the opposite is true. oral virtue 
is more exact than art and better than art, Wy? 








11, he says "if"; doesntt he? 








S: * No, that he says simply, Moral virtue is more exact and better than every 
art, just as nature isa This is not contingent; n0. No, no. Now T; Aqui- 
nas explains this as follows: the good man camot act badiy if he wills for his 
goodness consists precisely in never willing to act badly. The fundamental m11 
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of acting well malces impossible a monentary will to act badly. That has nothing 
to do with a denial of freedom of the will, but look at ita 1 mean, a good man 
ás a man who always wills to act justly, for example. If hehas a whim_just now 
to act unjustly just for the fun of 14 or to /ised French 
expressiom == 1 dontt know what -- then to that extent he is not a'ggod man be= 
cause 1t Ís really very bad of him to make jokes about such matters, in such mat= 
ters. Ho is only inclined to the good, as nature is. But the artisan can do 
his work badly if he wills, That is not essential to hin as an artist or artis" 
an: that he does it well, The inclination to the good work is not a part of the 
artisan as artisan. What is essential to the artisan is the capacity to do good 
vork, not the inclination to do that, There is a Platonic dielogue in vhich 
that is discussed, especially the larger Hippias. A man who possosses an art is 
show by the fact that he can consciously"do well as well as badly, The man who 
possesses knowledge -- well, the example is lyinga Who is the best liar? Of 
course, a man who knows best, Yowcantt lie about the back side of the moon 1£ 
you do not know the trath, I mean, you can make unsupported assertlons; that!s 
not lyinga But to lis, consciously to say the untruth, you must know and thero= 
fore the knower is the best liar, Good That is the kind of knowledge in arte 
The artisan can doliberately, willingly, do the bad thing because he can do the 
right thing. And the case of moral virtue is differont, Moral virtue does not 
pormit this twro-sidedness to the moral man which the artisan as artisan necessar- 
ily has. Good, There are, of course, other differences betreen the arts and mo= 
rel virtue which we will take up later wen we como to the sixth book, One 1 
could mention already now: that evory art deals with a partial goodt shoe, house, 
hat have you, And moral virtue is concerned with mants vhole good, at least up 
to a point, Now Aristotle continues as follows == ve do not have to read that — 
Can 1 ask a question/ Yes? 





Q: What is the difference between arete and what some people call an ethical 
virtue?” 

Arete,  * E bi ” 
S:7 virtae, is a general term, a generic termt applies to the stomach, to a mouse, 
to a lion, to a dogs /0: (Inaudible,)/ vell, among the hwnan virtues it is dis- 
tinguished especially Teo intellectual virtue, So ny simple example: mind 
sharp like a steol trap; intellectual viírtuez clean like a hound!s tooth, ethical. 
virtue -- an honest man, a roliablo man, to take present day examples. This is 
ethical virtuo, but intelligent, clever == 


Q: Arete: would this be what? 








S:  Applies to both, Sure, Excellence is a simple translation for arete -- of 
any beinga E 


Q2: I think I understand this distinction between the good artist and the virtu= 
ous man but Itn not sure its well taken, Do we call an artist good who does 
bad work? 


S: That is a necessary consequence of his being a good artist, He couldntt do 
ii deliberately bad, 


Q2: How are we going to know whether he is good or bad =— 
S: Vell, I mean, he makes now an atrocious blunder. Sometimes he's like a 
clown: atrocious things in handling a table or whatever it may be. A second la= 
ter he does it infinitely better t han anyone else and you see that he is == 

Q2: But then you lmow he!s good: because he did it infinitely better, not be= 
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cause he did it badlya 


5: Did anyone ever say you can recognize the goodness of an artisan from the 
fact that a single man does a very inept thing in hammering or whatever he does? 
No one says that, You must take the whole thing» Look at it in a practical mayo 
You come into a room in a cazpenter!s shop and see someone handling a hammer in 
a preposterous mamner and then, of course, you would say he should have become, 
perhaps, a professor but surely not a carpenter. And then you see a minute la- 
ter he does" this in a superbly competent manner; and then you say he must have 
been joking, but he could not have done this jokingly if he did not possess the 
arta Dub it is of the essence of the artisan that he can do 1t deliberately 
both ways. The moral man cannot do it deliberately both ways. I mean, to that 
extent he"is simply not a just or moderate man, I mean, think of this: a man 
who voula, for example, rob -- you know, with a gun -- rob a man just for the fun 
of it. Then you can say, of course, he may have a certain art of"handling a gun. 
This may be proved by that -- or handling human beings in general, appealing to 
their fear -- but you cannot possibly say this is a just man, 4 just man would 
not do this even in a joke, of course, 


0: Another relevant point to the answer: the good artist may in fact do thinga 
badly -- the whole existence of parody, if not Plato in the lanexanos, Gilbert 
and Sullivane 


S: No, that is something different. Well, look: you must admit that everyone” 
who enters the theater and especially if there is written very clearly, "Comedy," 
excludes for, 1 believe, everyone the suspicion that this is done in life. It is 
done on the stage. 1 mean, thatever terrible things happen in Platonic dial= 
ogues, perhaps, fron tinétotinethis"is also clearly some" -- everyone knows thate 
Every novel you read is, of course, a lio, For example, that dir, Miller should 
have loved Miss Smith and then all kinds of conflicts: all these things are, of 
course, not true, Obviously not. I mean, on this and this day this and this 
happened: everyone lmows thatts not true but no one ever said these are all 
liars, and ¿£ the Greeks said the posts are all liars they did not nean' that by 
it. They meant something else. So this creates no difficulty, Indeed, one 
thing'is, of course, true, People who are in an extreme vay concerned with mor= 
ality, in an'unreasonable way concerned with morality, objected to art through= 
out the ages, as you know, Think of Plato; think of Rousseau, and not to men= 
tion many others who said art is inmoral, not for some reason for which D, Ha 
Lawrence -- this kind of thing -- but'on the simple ground that they are all ly=- 
ing all the time, Dut you must admit, that is not a serious question on our le= 
vel, 


03: How can we even call art a virtue if by definition virtue is a habit and 1£ 
tío artist is not habituated to almays performing good art, how is he even vis= 
tuous in what he does. . . +. 


Si But the artisan is not, as such, virtuous, as 1 tried to explain lest tines 
Yo, but this is exactly the question. 


Qy: _1 thought we talked about intellectual and moral virtue, Virtues /S: Yes 
3 £ y 
yés./ ut virtue is habit and the artist is not habituated. . .. 


S: No, no,-not every vituue is a habit, but let us put it this way: let us lim- 
it ourselves to the simple case ofmoralvirtue and art. Both are habits. That 
is exactly the problem, What habit is moral virtue as distinguished from art? 
That is the question we discussed, Now let us really go on first and we will 
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then take it up completely.” Now in the immediate sequel Aristotle says we must 
in each case -- for example, regarding fearing or pity, we must not fear ar pity 
nore than it is proper nor pity and fear less than it'is proper, There is in 
each case *- in the case of fear, in the case of pity, and in the case of each 
individual, namely in the case of each particular situation of this individual -- 
only one way of acting rightly and innumerable mays of doing either too much or 
too little, This is the problem here, Now to see the difference -- first, by a 
simple example: let us take sometiling which is helpful, Pascal spoke of a spirit 
of finesse, a spirit of subtlety, in contra-distinction to the mathenatical spir- 
it. Yes, vell, the arts would not be such a good example because we dontt neces= 
sarily speak of the subtlety of a shoemaker or carpenter and s0. That might look 
a bit far fotched. Dut if you take, for example, a perfect hostess, to take a 
very different example; how she has to act -- she plays it by ear and there are 
very fine lines. Take such a nice example: a guest is paralytic -- how to help 
hin and yet how to rub it in, that he has this defect, and that depends obviously 
very much on the individual, In some cases the best thing is simply not to pay 
any attention, in other cases necessarily to pay attention. That is what Aris= 
totle has in mind and of which he thinks there is no parallel in the arts, no ex- 
act parallel, Now why ho brings that out we must see later. Let us turn to 
1106b365 next chapter. 


0: Virtue then is a settled disposition of the mind determining the 
choice of actions and passions, consisting essentislly in the observance 
of the mean relative to us, this being determined ty principle, that 15, 
as the prudert man would determine 1t, 


S: That is the definition of virtue, Let us sos whether we can understand it. 
I would translate it slightly differently, "Virtue is then a habit of choosing 
or preferring, being in the mean with regard to us, that mean being defined, de= 
termined, by logos, and how the reasonable (or sensible) man would determine." 
The nean has To bs determined by logos, ty reasoning, but depending on infinite= 
ly variable circunstances and therefore only the man on the spot can determine 
what is the right thing in a given situation, Therefore, this is more closely 
defined by saying "how the sensible man would determine,Í namely the sensible man 
on the spot. You can't tell in advance if you don't know the circunstancos. 
Aristotle explains therefore in perfect accordance with this » . » in 1109020, 
That's toward the end of the book, (A fem insudible words in last sentenoo). 
Or However, we do not blame one who diverges a little fron the right course, 
vhether on the side of the too much or of the too little, but one who 
éiverges more widely, for his error is noticed, Yet to what degree and 
how seriously a man must err to be blamed is not easy to define on prin= 
ciple (logos). For in fact no object of perception is easy to define; 
and such questions of degree depend on particular circwnstances, and 
the decision lies with perception. 


S: Yes, what he means, of course, is for example in the case o? colors, this 
shade, that shade: how will you express this in speech? Well, you can givo mave 
lengtós. and this kind of thing but then you dontt speak of colors anymore. When 
you speak of colors as this ar that shade you have to show it and people ses: 
perception, sense perception. low we can enlarge 1t and use the term perception 
in a wider sense vhere it does not apply to things strictly sensibly perceived. 
na this is what Aristotle means. The decision in the finer questions of moral= 
ity camot be given; you play it ty eare Whether this is a tectíul action in 
tnese ciroamstances: you have to know the circunstances and you have"also to 
Jmow certain things which you don't quite know — what kind of a man, how great 
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is tho sensibility of this particular indivicuel? How far should you consider 
the sensitivity?” Thatis a problen “hich everyone who has some responsibility 
for other people, human beings, has. For exemple, a'teacher: how far should you 
encourage a given student? You should encourage him, but there is in the other 
vay also the danger of coddling him and not being severe enough -- how to draw 
tas line in a given cases How can you say that? You must know that student very 
vell, which you do not know to begin with, and that's the difficulty here in 
these cases which have anything to do with -- wiy, we have a word for what Aris" 
totle calls perception -- tact. Tact is, of course, one of the senses: touth, 
tactus, This is what Aristotlo neans. Aristotle doesn't leave it by logos, al- 
Though this is, of course, something which could possibly be defined oF spelled 
out in speech but is not necessarily spelled out in' speech before you do" it and 
the noment you do it. That is what we mean by tact, and this, of course, this 
kind of tact, does not play ary role in the arts. 





Q: How does this playing 1t by ear differ from pragnatism? 


S:  Pragmatism doesn!t kmo any principles, very simply stated, or it neglects 
it.  Aristotle says there are of course principles like the perfection of hunan 
nature and the fact that someone finds his highest fulfillment -- 1 believe they 
say" -- in tight rope dancing and another vho finds it in benefiting his fellow 
men, how can the pragmatist make clear that the one, the latter, is higher in 
rank than the former. 1 believe they can't do it. Aristotle can, So pragma- 
tisn overdoes the tagt_sido and forgets -- good. And there are also people 
of course, in a way are more terrible, you can say -- ho forget about the tact 
side and therefore are alvays right but almays tactless. The great-grandfather 
of Dertrand Russell as described hy Lord Cecil in his book on Lord Melbourne is 
a beautiful example of a man without any tact, and we have also other examples 
o£ people of eminent tact, no sense of principles. Both are necessary. 1 be- 
lieve this thesis makes sense. Yes? 


%: Some pragmatists would deny what you said about them, 


S: Yell, there ares ome people who are inconcistent and are saved by their in- 
consistency. What would they say? 

02: Coulan't you argue that the pragmatist doesn't have a lack of principles, 
but his principles are doubtable =- 


S: Yes, tien they"would come very close to Aristotle, Yes, but 1 cannot find 
it in fact. Inean, 1 agree with wat you said first. On the one hand they 
deny principles and surely wnchangeable principles. But when it comes, for ex- 
ample, to the nice question of freedon of speech then they are extremely imova= 
ble indeed. So, in other words, one should say they are both adherents of taot 
and of principle but each in the mrong place. But the main point is there is not 
a reasonable position, lr. Glenn, 


Q3: (Suggests a distinction betmeen formal and informal principles.) 


S: Yes, that is what 1 indicated by the suggestion how far is “not true" also 
of the arts what Aristotle says of moral virtue, That is not made sufficiently 
clesr, 

Q3: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, that is not -- I mean, it may be formally perfect, but 1 don't believe 
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16 is meterially sufficient, (Qy: Inaudible.) No, well, look at the artisan, It 
is not sufficiently clear to covér that case, But we don't have yet the evi= 
dence in, gentlemen. If you and Mr, Mueller will forgive me we go on now with= 
out interruption for about ten minutes. Now mhere were we now? Let us red 
where we left off, 


Os And it is a mean state between tiro vices, one of excess and one of 
defect, 


S: Now let us stop. Virbue between two vices, which vices have this peouliar- 
ity -- thatis important --"that one is an oxcess and the other is a defect. This 
is important, For examplo, the case of intelligences"it is not so that 1t is 
surrounded on the one hand by a defect, say stupidity, and on the other hand by 
an excess of too intelligent, That docen't exist. That doesn't exist, and 
therefore this is, of course, very helpful to distinguish the moral virtues from 
the intellectual virtues in general, Good. And no”, what did you say? 


0:  Purthermore, it is a mean state in that whereas the vices either fall 
short of or exceod what is right in feelings and in actions, virtue as= 
certains and adopts the mean, 


S: Yes, let us stop. Here he brings out the specific difference betreen the 
d arts and moral virtue: nanely, that the matter in which moral virtue Works are 

the passions and actions. The shoemakerts matter is leather or wood. The car= 

pentarTs is wood and'I don't know what; not actions. He doesntt vork on passions 

and on actions. That is crucial for the essential difference, but a difficulty 

remains: why put passions and actions toguther? What is that which unites the 
Mtro? This is not enswered,” Finding the mean and choosing if: that!s importante 
So the choosing, the choice, fresupposes the finding, naturally. The man who 
chooses the right but is not able to find 14 by himself -- is he truly virtuous? 
Is he truly virtuous vho has always to listen to someone else; and then he will * 
obey, the'good boy, but will he be a good man? That is the question and that is, 
of course, very crucial for the whole status of moral virtue. Let us go om, 





paz 


O: Hence vhile in respect of its substance and the definition that states 
, what 14 really is in essence virtue is the observance of the mean, in 
point of excelence and rightness 1t is an extreme, 


S: Yes, now this is very difficult, very difficult, for me at least, Now the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the mean can be stated as follows -- I mean, against 
the grossest misunderstandings. *Here we have the two extrenes and then we have 
a mean, Now Aristotle vould say, the true mean is never that, Thatis not a 
true mean, That!s a kind of mero compromise. The true mean is almays on a high= 
er level;"always. Well, from the Politics where this is made absolutely clear: 
democracy, oligarchy, all the extranes. The mean, polity, higher, and aristocra= 
cy, still higher, also a mean. Now why are they higher? Answer: because a ne” 

| principle entera visich is absent fron both, In other words, ¿tts not sufficient 
to say that a polity is a regine which preserves the advantages of denocracy 
vhile foresaking its disadvantages, and the same regarding oligarchys That is 

> not enough, It doesn't bring out the positive principle; Now the positive 
jrinciple is stated: democracy is concerned with freedom, mero freedom withowb 
any quelification, oligarchy with wealth, and the polity is concerned vith some 
fom of virtue, This is a new principle. An aristocracy is concerned with vir= 
tue as a whole; Thatts the Aristotolian teaching -- vhab he means. Dub here, 
very strangely, he says what is essential to moral virtue is not rank, (thet!s 
good), but being a mean. ItIs very hard to understand, very hard, How can we 
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explain that? I mean, it is of no use to turn to the Metaphysics about the def= 
inition o? excellence and that kind of thing. This is "Surely very strange on 
the face of it. Now let us look, Let us look at it from a practical point of 
vien, the comparison with gymastics, The man who finds the right diet, the 
right training, for this individual circunstanced as he and'he alone is . + + (8 
fe inaudible words). Now let us apply this to'anger, fear,"whatever it may be. 
The case of the gymnastic trainer is, of course, much better, much simpler, than 
thet of the moral man because” the gymmastic trainer knows for what purposes. he 
should become the best runner, the best wrestler, whatever it may be, The end is 
determined. But what is the end here in moral virtue? With a view to what 
should he now temper his anger in this and this way and on another occasion an- 
other man in that and that vay? With a view to what? Where is the end? Where 
is the end? The end was said to be -- never forget that -- happiness, But what 
do we lmow about happiness? “e know only virtue is the core of happiness. So 
e ave back where we are: virtue, or more simply stated, the virtuous action, is 
done for its own sake, whereas what the gymnastic trainer describes and what his 
student does serves an end different from the prescribed action, Here the pre- 
seribed action is said to be the end. This is, I think, the fundamental diffi- 
culty of.the whole discussion and, of course, 1 do not for one moment believe 
tnat Aristotle didn!4 lnor the difficulty, but this is the fundamental difficul= 
ty, I believe, of the vhole thingo The assertion that virtue is essentially a 
nean between tro extremes and not ld this not be comected with the 
fact that the end with'a view to 1 inction is made is left in the 
dark? This, 1 believe, is the real difficulty. Now Nr. Ho£tes, you wanted to 
say something? 












Q: (To the effect that the end which Dr, Strauss had in mind was the law.) 


Yes, but oh God, Nr, licátee. Sure, its wonderful , . , (a fer inaudible 
'ords) to say the brave man does not run away" from the eneny when the law tells 
hin here you mst stand -- the law, of course, or the commanding officer; it 
doesn't make any difference because the conmanding officer has his power by vir= 
tue of the law; thats simples But if the law is bad, 





: But the law is the lam. 
S:  Eeee -- now, no, As Aristotle in his wisdom said, the legal is somehor 
Just, He doesnti say the legal is the just; meaning that ary law is better then 
complete absence of ita 











sI think this difficulty runs all through heres 


S: Yes, sure, but that docsn't mean -- I mean, to cross reference to other 
difficulties doesn!t face the difficulty. That doesntt solve it, 


Qs  (Insudible -- refers to the legislator). 

S: Yos,'but the legislator must, as Plato would put 1t, look amay from, torard 
something, in order to make the laws good and Aristotle knew that, 1tm sure by 
his om inequalities, == 


(Sees the solution in the distinction betreen moral virtue and intellecinal 
virtue). 





S: Yes, but that is exactly almays the question; sure. Yes, but the question 
vita which we are concerned is how far does this fundamental difficulty which we 
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found already in Book I regarding the relationship between happiness and'moral 
virtue not affect even such" relative details as the definition of virtue, the 
formal definition of virtue, given in Book II, Now will you be"so good and con= 
tinue in 1108930 -- were we were, or did I make a slip? Oh no, Itn sorry. Vhere 
vere we now? 


O: Ve were about to start 110789, "Not every action or passion however admits 
of the observance of a due mean," 


S: No, that we do not need, Té camot possibly read that because 1% would 
take us too long. Let us turn to 1107833, but we cannot really read tnis al- 
though 14 sould, of course, deserve a very close study. 1 would like to say only 
one thing. “hat we have read is the conclusion of the definition of virtue and 
the whole difficulty is in there. After Aristotle has completed it he wishes to 
make his definition o? virtue more precise, more detailed, and then he shows that 
all virtues are in fact means between to extremes. In'other words, we might 
find all kinds of difficulties regarding the definition, but when we look around 
us at the things which are regarded as virtue we find that as a matter of fact 
in each case there is an excess and a defect, Take the simple tasez courage. 
There is sonetning like cowerdice, obviously, but there is also, on the other 
hand, something like foolishly bold, horever you might call it. Similarly re- * 
garding temperance, regarding sensual pleesures, there is intemperance obviously, 
but there is also a complete abstinence of sense or practically a complete absti- 
nance of sense, You know, people who would" eat bricks 1f someone could make 
then eatable, You know, this kind of thing, and this is a defect E So now 
Aristotle tries to show this in all cases, Someone may be concerned with honors 
in the sensible way and one may be concerned with every kind of iso. he can 
properly get arywhere, including photos in the Sun-Times and in other places; and 
another man may be vholly indifferent to this «Ind of thing -- thatis also not 
good; itIs a kind of inhumanity, But in many cases Áristotle is compelled to ad= 
mit tnat there is no word in the language for that and this is, of course, prob" 
ebly due to the fact that not everyone felt as clearly as Aristotle thst every 
virtue is in fact a mean betreen two extremes, To that extent, this long enumer- 
ation also indicates the difficulty with which we are concerned, Well, people, 
e cannot read all these things. There are quite a fer very subtle renarks into 
which we cemot go now, Instead I would like to take up a more general question 
because one can easily get lost in these details. There are many very. fine and 
subtle remarks, of course. Now first there is a question by Nr. YcAtee: "Is 
there any relation which is common to intellectual virtue and moral virtue and 
equipment?! Now equipment is, of course, never virtue. Epuipment is low. 




















(The question seens to be vhether there is a proportion -- intellectual virtue 
is to moral virtue as moral virtue is to equipaent.) 


S: Mo, no, no. That you cannot saya No. 





“ould you say all virtues are means? 


S: All moral virtues are means according to Aristotle, The case of justice is 
Very special -- 


Q:  Hurder? 
S: Yes, is murder a virtue? What is murder in Aristotlels language? 


Q: A vice? 
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S: No. 4 vicious action, because murder can stem from 211 kinds of habits. It 
can sten from irascibility; it can sten from hatred. I dontt know where 1t can 
sten from, all kinds of things. No, a vicious action, ¡Now what was your point? 
You got that point. lr. Mueller, 

0: Ina way, there is a mean with regard to paspions. too, relative to a mans 
IÉ 1t possible then tat the pity that "A" foels is too much pity for "BN! to 
feel, according to the analogy of Milo and his -- 





S: Yes, yes, sure -- 


02: And would this be true of the virtues? 





S: — No, but the sane man -- you must look at this -- well, sure. “ell, to the 
extent to which you mean now 1t can be defended, The pity which a general is 
supposed to feel in var or more'specifically in combat is, of course, a differ= 
ent degree of virtue than which, say, a relief nurse is supposed to feel, Yes? 
1 suppose» So good, Dut generally speaking, must you not feel a different -= 
this example: when an S-year-old little child lost his or her mother and when a 
5O-ycar-old man lost his father,wuld not the degree of compassion differ? Good, 
Now vould ¿4 not also depend very much on whother the pitying individual has hin- 
self suffered a comparable loss at the same time, and 1£ he has not suffored 14? 
Obviously, an infinite variety, The great question is,”of courso, this passage 
I believo -- yes, this point waich you raised -- oh yes, I must mention that. 
Can you give me the simple reference to this passage, Mr. Vari, where he speaks 
about the things where there carmot be any mean at all? Yas, lot us read inat: 
"not every action nor every affoction (or passion) ==" 





0: The top of page 97, our translation, 
Si Yes, read that, 


o Not every action or passion however admits of the observanos of 
a due mean, Indeed the very names of some directly imply evil," for 
instance malice, shamelessness, envy, and, of actions, adultery, the2t, 
murder, All these and similar actions and passions are blaned as being 
bad in themselves; it is not the excess or deficiency of them that we 
blanes It is impossible therefore ever to go right in regard to them == 
one must always be wrong; nor does right or “wrong in their case depend 
on the circunstances, for instance, whether one commits adultery with the 
right woman, at the xight timo, and in the right manner. +... 





You see, he can mako jokes if he wants to. 


0% + . + the mere commission of any of them is wrongs One might as well 
suppose there could be a due mean and excess and deficienoy in acts 
of injustice or covardice or profligacy, wiich would imply that one could 
have a medium amount of excess and of deficiency, an excessive amount 
of excess and a deficient amount of deficiengya 


S: Vell, good. In other words, then you could say he is a virtuous man be= 
cause he is a moderate man; he is moderate in his cowardice, I mean, vhich is a 
subtlety but which is, of course, also an obscuring subtlety and therefore we 
should better not try with that. Nor this point -- this is extremely important 
-- Tin sorry lr." Mueller, I must not forget that -- extremely important, as Na 
Vari pointed out, because -- for me, at least, it is very important because 14 
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flatly contradicts what 1 bélieves Dut let us leave it only at this question; 
let us try to understand it. “What is the cognitive status of this remark? There 
are certain passions, say envy, which are simply bad. You camot say he isa 
virtuous man because he is moderately envious. If he is envious ho!s a bad man: 
very simplo for Avistotlo. And also you cannot say someone is -- how shall 1 
say -- murdered at tho right tine and the right place: impossible, Aristotle 
says that; perfectly clear, no ambiguity, What is the cognitive status? How do 
we know 34? 


O: Ibis an assertion. 


S:_ Yes, very well, It!s an assevtion supported by vhat? These things are 
called -- when people speak of imrder they mean a bad action. So, And there 
camot be a mean, Very good, This, 1 think, is a beautiful case of what Aris" 
totle means: the "that without giving the "why." You remember that: the key 
passage in the first book, The "that is sufficiont, We know that murder is 
bad. That is something fran which we start. If 1t is bad there cannot possibly 
be a right nean: perfectly clear. But naturally ve must say, 12 only in order to 
fight evil men -- we must know why people generally hold everywhere that murder 
is bad, te must do that, Aristotle doesn't do ib, but we must do 14 and we can 
be sure that Aristotlo has not completely neglected to giving thought to this 
matter, But here ho doesn't do it and surely the statement as 1% is made makos 
absolute sense, practically, Ultinately -- stated with somo theoretical proois= 
lon -- why do we not know here the "hp" and only the"that!'? Because we do not 
possess sufficient knowledge of the human good with a view to which we make these 
dofinite assertions: murder is always bad and envy is always bad. We are still 
on the vay to ita 








Q:  Dut doesnt ho sort of give a why in line 25 here where he says tere can 
be neither an excess nor a deficiencyÍ Isntt he saying that by definition ax= 
cess is not a mean and ty definition deficieney is not a mean? Isn't that sort 
of a Mty? 


S: Yes, but you must admit, a circular "why." /The questioner agrees.7 Yes, 
that!s no good, 


09: Robin Hood made the point that theft isn't always bad. 


S: Yes, well, other people have made the sano things This question, by the 
vay -- Aristotlo discusses this subject almost in these terms in the first hal£ 
of Book III; nanely, when he discusses the difficulty -- to determine what is 
tac right thing in given circunstances -- which is an indirect way of taking 1t 
up. lí, Mueller, what was your point? 


Qy: Vell, itts partly ansrrered possibly, but the question 1 raised before, vir= 
tdo being the mean relative to us: the "us! is a little bit unclear -- relative 
to different men just as one woula feel pity in different ways tovards different 
people on different occasions, as the prudent man would judge, so with oourage == 
so possibly with courage, so possibly with justice =- 


S: Yes, yes, sure». Surely, that is the problen with which we are concerned, 
For exemple, Well, lot us say this -- but I'm anticipating what we have"to dis= 
cuss next time, Yes, in the case of courage: now courage does not riean, of 
course, alrays to expose oneself to the danger of death because that is tho over= 
bold fellow, The truly courageous man will sometimes run amay. The coward will 
elrays run alay. The over=-boLd fellow will never run amay, end the courageous 
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nan will take his stand when 1% is noble to take his stand. Vhich are these ca= 
ses? You are confronted on the Midway at 12 o'clock in the night by an armcd 
gengster who asks you for your money, Is it ignoble for you or for me to give 
hin the money? 1 believe most of us would say it is not ignoble. It is not -= 
how shall 1 say -- a sign of resplendent courage -- but surely a sensible man 
would give hin his money because he would say my life is more valuable than 
moneye But there can be other cases. For example, if it is someone with his 
weetheart, I believe they call it, and the question is that he should surrender 
his seetheart to these people, That tould be a different case. Would it not? 
Vould it be different from money? Obviouslys So where to draw the line? Nom 
with a view to what? If you say in tho first case it1s clear that life is a high- 
er good than money and especially tho,”I suppose, limited amount of money you are 
likely to carry at that time and place, then there is no question, But obviously 
salvation of life is not the highest consideration because then you could never 
get an army -- on the basis that the preservation of life of the individual is 
the highest good for that individual. So, well, in practice we know what hap= 
pens. We will say if he is conmanded to stop on that lost, forlorn post he must 
stop there, And so. Then there come different occasion: how to behave as a 
prisoner of war. le have seen the case of Powers, You have read the case of the 
prisoners of war in Korea which are very difficult to judge for anyone who wmasntt 
in that situation, And so there are, then, these interesting borderline cases, 
In other words, regarding the simple cases no one has ary doubt about that, but 
the interesting cases are the borderline cases because they show the fundamental 
difficulty. With a vier to what do you make your choice? And you cannot possi= 
bly say with a view to preservation of life. That!s impossible because then a 
soldier has no standard anymore, nor a policeman, for that matter, nor everyone 
of us involved in certain tough situations. So what is that standard? Tf you 
say nobility then you say something and also nothing because vhat is the noble? 
How do you define the noble thing in'the circumstances? That is the difficuliy 
ch Aristotle doesn't solve for us, and the solution which he gives, as the 
nomos dictates, is good enough for most practical purposes but not for*all and 
Tot Tor the ost important ones because you have to raise the question, is the 
nomos sound or unsound. The nomos may tell you to do these and these things and 
you will be shot, in war especially, if you don't obey the nomos. But it may be 
an unreasonsble nomos. So you have to go beyond that. This is exactly the ques= 
tion which 1 would Tike briefly to discuss coherentlys 








“Now Aristotle begins very clearly in the first book, Happiness has 1ts 
core, virtue, but in such a way that virtue is inferior in dignity to happiness. 
Virtue is praisemorthy but happiness is venerable (bimion). And naturaliy vir= 
tue is primarily moral virtue, Aristotle doesn't give a reason for that. He 
just does it, and he dovotes Books II to V to moral virtue. And of course the 
understanding of moral virtue will probably lead us to the insight that nsybe we 
have to go beyond moral virtue, higher than moral virtue, but this is not devel= 
oped here in any way. Let us limit ourselves for the time being to moral virtus, 
The morally virtuous man chooses the noble and just things for their ow sake, 
That is a definite assertion of Aristotle, He derives enjoyment from acting mor= 
ally, as such, Ifhe does it for any other reason then he is tolerable but he 
is not a moral man, not a good man.” He must not do the moral things as means for 
an end, So Aristotle rejects, then, that we can call utilitarianisns utilitari- 
enisn being the position according to which morality is useful or expedient for 
such things as preservation of life, for living with others, and“so on, in dif- 

pe ways represented by the Epicureans and by Hobbes. Hobbes, in his work On 














The Citizen (De Cive), chapter 3, paragraphs 31 to 32, should be read, Thatis 3 
with Aristotle!s 








| 
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Very important statement especially also because it takes issue 
definition of virtue as mean; and ho rejects thate 
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Qs lího does? 
Ss 


: Hobbes in De Cive in the given place. 





Q: — (Asks for repetition of the place cited.) 


S: De Cive, chapter 3, section 31 to 32. So Aristotle surely rejects utilitar= 
ianism. koral virtue is not for the sake of something else but 1t is 1ts om 
end. But on the other hand, Aristotle also is not -- Aristotle occupies a mean 
position between utilitarianism, on the one hand, and what 1 shall roughly call 
noralism, and that 1 will explain now, Moralism 1 would define as the view that 
norelity is the highest thing or the only thing of absolute worth. This is the 
position taken especially by Kant, who consistently opposes eademonism, namely 
concern with happiness. You know, this was the admitted principle by all moral 
philosophy up to Kant and Kant rejects it, and consistently because'mhenver you 
speak of moral virtue and moral virtue is not the seme as happiness, then happi- 
ness sonchow threatens the status of moral virtue. Thereforo it must at least 
be dislodged from the position which it had traditionally occupied. In Kant you 
have to read especially the beginning of his Foundations of the Mi 
Xorals, The first tio pages are wonderfully revealing ol Kantis position, No” 
Yent hinself knew that he had a preparatior in that: nanely, in Rousseau, He 
himself said of Roussezu that Rousseau has brought hin into right shape. Now 
Roussesuls position is not so elaborate and so technically clear as that of Kant, 
but sone points are very clear. Again, in Rousseau not everything is equally re- 
vealing. His Discourse on the Sciences and Arts, his first publication, is most 


revealing in this respecte 


rr Rousseau uses the tem conscience"and he calls conscience the sublime 
science of the simple souls. Everyone has, possesses by nature, the lmowledge 
required for acting morally and precisely the sophisticated people are those mor= 
ally endangered because a kind of subtle science overlays this simple and sub= 
line science, Now ultimatoly, however, there'is a background to this vier, and 
if I may sound like a sociologist, believe me, 1 do not 1ean'it as a sociologist. 
Behind what Kant stated eventually with the greatest: clarity, prepared decisive= 
ly by Rousseau, there is this famous movement called, at least on the European 
continent, the Enlightenment, a movement of the 17th and 16th centuries, which 
exploded, in a wey, in the French Revolution but did not necessarily explode, as 
is shown in this country. Now vhat is the characteristic assertion? The bond 
of society is morality, not merely interest. This is a very powerful stratun of 
the Enlightement which identifies morality with a well understood interest: you 
know, the utilitarian strain, but that is not essential -- this utiliterian 

I ality. But the practical meaning of that is morality is the bond, not religion, 
There may be a kind of religion which goes together with morality called natural 
religion, deism, as Kant adnitted to some extent. But the key point is morality 
is the core; and you see immediately what a terrific political importance this 
issue has. Only in this period can we say did morality take on this absolute 
| status vhich 1t never had before and after, There are some preparations Zor thsk 

¿0 AMsn certain Stoic teachings, but we cannot go into that. Now prior to the En- 
lightement moralism, the assertion that'moral virtue is the highest or the only 
thing of absolute worth, as Kant puts 14, was challenged by both philosophy ard 


heology; by both, By theology obviously: faith, religion -- however 1t 15 
Rh called -- is higher than mere morality. rality is regarded as 
























































náispenseble 
but it is not sufficient and that is true, of course, in Judaism as well as in 
Christianity, and 1 have no doubt in Islam as well, I don't believe that a 
really orthodox imslim, of the liddle Ages surely, would have said that 1t is 
perfectly sufficient to be a virtuous man without being a Muslim, Is this not 
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true? And the same vas, of course, true of Christians and of Joms, But the more 
important thing in our present context is; of course, the philosophic view. loral 
virtue is not the highest but the highest, particularly, clearly in Aristotlo, 15 
philosophy. It!s hirher than moral virtue. This is also the teaching of Pleto. 
Pleto seems to have asserted that moral virtue is"the highest but when you look 
nore closely at whzt Plato means, say, by justice, you see: that is, to say the 
least, inseparable from philosophy; to say the least, if 1% ¿s not simply identi- 
cal with philosopky, So 1£ we dolnoi]see that the absolutization of morality is 
a very particular phenomenon not goiíg together with th> moral consciousness of 
the hunan race at all tines -- only then are we prepared to understand Aristotleb 
specific position, /Mote: the second part of the preceding sentence should be 
read as' though the Mrst did not contain a negativ Aristotle does not say, 
believe, that moral virtue is the thing of absolute worth, 





Now when we turn to Aristotle!s discussion in the Ethics, to the extent to 
which we have read it up to now, we see that he has indicated the problem already 
in the first book, particularly by the relation between what 1 called, for con= 
venience sale, the scientific definition of virtue and the vhere he brings 
in the tnincs said about virtue; as it were, the minor of that syllogism -- the 
najor being the scientific definition and the things said the minor, and then he 
reaches a conclusions low let us try to understand that; and let us assune from 
the outset vhat we will see later very clearly in the tenth book, that thinking, 
understanding, is the most important thing. Dut from every point of vie: even 
for those who will not devote thensolves to a life of thinking there is surely a 
need for control of the passions, I mean, it is obvious from every point of vie 
From every point of vie some control of the passions is obviously necessary, and 
therefore one could very well say, well, what are the norel virtues? The proper= 
1y controlled passions. And this control requires habituation, Someone born 
vith very strong irascibility will neod a very long period of controlling his 
savage beast, anger, Habituation rather than instruction because to realize that 
to be constantly angry whenever you are opposed in any matter, horever trivial —= 
that this is foolish -- this insight can be acquired in one second, so to speak; 
surely in two minutes, Dut this is by no means sufficient, the learning. The 
nost important thing here is the hebituation, 





But what is the status of moral virtue? Virtue is the core of happiness. 
Thátts one assertion. Or is it not eventually the means to happiness? And this 
ls, of course, an entirely different proposition, In the latter case happiness 
vould be the theoretical perfection, the end with a view to which tho passions 
are to be controlled, Youw' control the passions in order to have a clear head, 
end obviously the passions, the uncontrolled passions, are" incompatible with 
clear thinking, as you can find out by empiri, empirically, every day without 
having to read the Journal of Abnormal- ORY+. Or you can also take another 
polotof vien: da there mol, after al, every an not, after all, a very massive end which we all recognize 
as indispensable and with a view to which we must somehow understand moral vir- 
tue, the control of the passions in particular? Sure: society, in general; liv- 
ing together (street saying). Horal virtue is obviously also necded for living 
together. Well, let us take a group of”men none of whon is ever thinking of de= 
voting his life to thinking. Obviously, if they do not exercise a certain de= 
gres of self control of their fears, their loves, their angers, they cannot live 
together well, So there are, then, two ends which we surely must recognize—liv= 
ing together, society, or as Aristotle would say, the polis; end the other is 
thinking—witá a vier to which morel virtue would have to De understood ultimate- 
Iy. And if we look at these ends e can perhaps find the reasons for all these 
nere"facts given now. For exemple, why is murder generally regarded as bad? 1 
mean, without going into ary deeper question we can simply say that society is 
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incompatible wit 





the permission of murder; incompatible, Society is not incom= 


patáble with killing, but the killing mst be done vhen and where and to vhon 14 
is properly applied, i,e. which is roughly defined by the lam. And we find also 


all other things. This 






ri11 do. 


Xow at any rate, however this may be, Aristotle leaves it undecided which of 


JM tne tro enás is here atrtho back and he probably means both ends Somehor enter, 
Contemplation, thinking, can be the end only for a few Now wky not forget about 
¡Le these few who are so rare and don!t play a great role? Way not forget about 


then? 


e [notar 


Now this I think we must understand in order to come closer to the true 
es of áristotle!s thinking. If I say the end is society and 1 have to under- 


stand all moral virtue in the light of society -- Hobbes is a renarkebly clear 
representative of this vier in this section to which I referred you. Hobbes 
simply says the end is peace and all moral virtues have to be understood as means 


for peace, 
story, “ithout questi: 
believe, when we turn to Machiavelli because Machiavelli!s whole doctrine is 


based 


Horally virtuous means to be a peaceable man. Thatis part of the * 
but it is not sufficient and we see this most clearly, 1 








on this principle: all virtues are to be understood as means for the polis, 


for the city, the political society, and of course the city doesn't denand nerely 
peaceableness -- this was Hobbes! somenhat narrow vie -- because the city also 


eeds 
being 
ient. 





soldiers and Hobbes forgot about that for some strange reasons, part of it 
his om absolute distaste for danger, But this is, of course, not suffic= 
He has much more serious reasons. 


So Yachievelli talces the broad vie. Whatever the habits vhich the city as 
a rule requires: these are virtues, Good. But vhat does the city require? That 
are the ends? Surely self-preservation of the city, surely its prosperity, ts “ 


glory3 1%!s roughly these 


hings: independence of foreign domination, prosperity, 





and glory. And whatever is required by these things is good and the habits re-" 





ired with a vier to these things are the virtu: 





Itts a defensible position, 


but what is the difficulty -- and that is, 1 think, the reason vhy Aristotle 


comes 


ity, and its prestige 


leads 


and anything obstructing that end is bad, This follows necessar: 





Well? Is this ken -- independence of the political community, prosper= 
- the sufficient? The Machiavellien assertion necessarily 
to liachiavelianism; necessarily, Arything conducive to that end 








general feeling would be there must be something higher in the light of which the 
city determines what is right and wrong, higher than its selfish interest, the 


collective self: 
day the vie that the national interest is the highest consider: 





terest, tíe all somehow feel that, Therefore vhen we hear to= 








affairs -- that 1t will ordinarily prevail we all know but that it is the highest 


consideration is, of course, subject to that question, limst we not make a 





tinction between the national interest, say, of the Congo, and the national-in= 
terest of France? Inesn, this concession we must make to Ceneral deGaulle, 1 
believe. In other words, we say also, in old fashioned language, between a civi= 


lized 


society and an uncivilized, “here does this come in here? lhere has Nach= 


ievelli supplicd for that properly? He has not provided for that properly and 
Aristotle"tries to do that. There must be something higher than the interest of 





the polis, narrowly conceived, if we are to have a decent society, It makes 
sense. Now how does Aristotle get out of this difficulty? Schematically, his 


ansuer is very simple, The city as a whole must aimat virtuo, The city as a 
*[vhole must ain at vírtue, and Aristotle says, indeed, no city has ever done it 
properly, but still, that doesn't do amey with the sowndness of the demand. So 
the polis must be in the service of moral virtue. Moral virtue must be higher 


than 


the polis. It cannot be understood merely as a means for the polis. It isa 


defensible and 1 think even a necessary assertion, And nor there is a strange 


thing 


if you think in specific terms, as you have to think in everything and es- 
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pocially in moral matters, about these tro ends, heterogeneous ends, the polis 
and thinicing, you see that vhat these tro different ends require regarding con= 
trol of”tie passions is not altogether dissimilar, to make anunderstatement, For 
example, it is clear that a man vho is habitually intemperate, habitually coward= 
ly, habitually irascible -- and mat the other vices"are -- is neither a good ci- 
tizen nor apt to think," There are even other things, subtler things, which are 
necessary. For" exemple, a city camnot exist without having people vího are born * 
to command: say, ermies. Born to command: I mean, you need these kind of people, 
and they can be very obnoxious from time to time because they almost invariably 
know that they are born to command and they do -- well, 1 think General deGaulle 
and General Montgomery are good contemporary examples of this kind of thing =- 
but they are obviously very useful mon, Now if you elaborate that you come close 
to what Aristotle means by magnanimity: a men who claims high honors while deserv- 
ing high honors. Yes, but there is something elso. The magnenimous man -- this 
great virtuo which Avistotle will praise so highly in the fourth book -- however 
also has something to do with the thinking man, the thinker, who for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons -- namely, because he sees so'clearly the ephemeral character of 
everything hunan -- is also, for this reason, magnanimous, does not take the petty 
tiings very seriously. 





So in brief: somehom, by a strange artifice of nature, one could say, nature 
has so arranged things that the thinker and the polis require roughly the sane 
kind of habits, roughly the moral virtues, and to that extent moral virtue, 1 
think, can be said to be natural in Aristotle's sense, There is a kind of strange 
artifice which is ultimately not so strange if you think of the' definition of man, 
lan is"the aninal which possesses logos, which possesses speech, and speech 
points, on the one hand, to speaking, communication, society, and on the other 
hand to thinking; so that, in other words, the rationality of man is the common 
ground for that. But the crucial practical implication is this: that the require- 
ments of thinking and the requirements of society are not altogether identical, 
Thero are certain subtleties. The Aristotelian doctrine of virtues, as developed 

'úer on, especially in the concrete parts, second half of Book III to the end of 
Bool: V -- this is, when you think a bit about it, to a large extent obvicusly 
necessary if men aro to live together in a non-savage mamer. And yet on the 
other hand there is also a certain excess. There is some splendor, some 
viich ás not sufficiently understood in terms of the utilitarian purposes of mor=. 
al virtue, but because 1t reflects the highest perfection of man, thinking. 1 be= 
lieve roughly this is vhat Aristotle has in mind in the Ethics. He does not say 
this in this form, but he says only one thing very clearly In the tenth book: 
that the highest perfection of man is thinking. And the question arises, watts 
the relation of the thinking to moral virtue, and that is not made clear, not 
nade clear at all. Tho best comentary on this subject in Aristotle you vould 
find in the other Ethics, in the Dudemian Ethics, towards the end, where he 
spcaks of two types ol morality, the gentleman's morality and another kind of mor 
ality viich is not the gentlenan's morality. And, of course, in concrete tems 
the question is this: must the thinker be a gentlenan in the sense in which the 
gentienan understands the gentleman? That is a question “ich Socrates answered 
quite clearly mith no. Aristotle answers it, in fact, also with no, but not as 
clearly. Thet is Aristotle!s special delicacy and tact in these natters. 


I think 1£ one tries to understand a book which is really worth studying 
then the question almays must be -- I mean, a book of depth -- here does the" au= 
thor stand? From what point of view does he look at things? And I would say, at 
least in tne cases where 1 have doné the necessary study, I have found that the 
author says fron the very beginning, “or close to the beginning, exectly where 
he stands in the precisest possible form, but we don't read it. Ye don't read 14 
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seriously enough, Now Aristotle had said on page tro in the ordinary editions 
what is his kind of inquiry. And he calls it, gives it a name, some kind of por 
litical understanding, politiketis; and he distinguishes very clearly in the con= 
text fron the simple political understanding, the political understanding which 
the statesman and legislator need. And it is very closely related to that, as is 
indicated by the fact pointed out by some of you that when Aristotle has to de- 
fine what is the"right action in specific terms: as the nomos vould say, the work 
of the nomotetis, of the legislator -- but it is not identical with that. Aris" 
totle!s point o? view is not'identical, “Aristotle looks in the direction of the 
legislator but he looks also, as it were, higher at the same time, end this 15, 1 
think, the point of vie” fron which one must understand the Bthics in general, 
and ultinately every individual wtterance in particular, ly, Kimian, 





Q: I'm confused, Initislly it vas established that moral virtue is a means to 
happiness and then a means to the polis also -- 
S: Yes, what is happiness? Yos, well, all right, say happiness. But then the 

question arises, vhat!s happiness? 1e have only been given a very general ansvam 
tao activity of the specifically human in an excellent manner. But what is that 
activity of the"specifically human in the most excellent manner? * Thinking. You 
ace, lira Kirman, I believe the difficulty vhich everyone like you, i.e, who has 
Some training in Thomas, has vhen discussing the Ethics can be stated very simply, 
1 will give some examples mhonever 1 find than very clearly in Thomas! commentary; 
- then I will tell you “here the difference shows. I mean, the key question which 
'must have bothered evexyone of you from the very beginning is this: what is the 
cognitive status of the moral principles according to Aristotle? This question 
is extremely difficult to answer in Aristotle, Very orudely you can say, and n 
people have said it -- all classical scholars say it all the tine -- the princi=" 
ple is the generally accepted principles of Greek morality. Now Aristotle would, 
of course, be a disgraceful philosopher if he had identifica hinsol? with the 
prejudices of his community, That!s absolwtely cut of the question, I mean, oc= 
casionally he adopts then, for limited purposes, naturally, but not fundamentallyo 
Thet!s out of the question. Dut Thomas! answer is very clear: there are first 
principles of the practical reason just as there are first principles of theoret= 
ical reason.” Dut in Aristotle there is no reference to first principles of prac= 
tical reason, (mmber one). Number two: the other answer which is more specific 
y of Thomas' is that there is a Pabti of moral prisciples called gurdarisio, as 
you know, and this can be loosely translated hy_consciencs; so to speak, the gen= 
eral part of the conscience, The very term is Wholly alien to Aristotle. That 
doesnit exist, Therefore the Aristotelian position is different here from the 
Thomistic position and 1 must emphasize this point. 





Q:  Ivas not thinking of Thomas. 1 was trying to understand the sense where ¿br 
Hachizvelli the end of the city is self-preservation, prosperity and prestige; 
for Aristotle we must go above this and to go above this is to go to moral virtue. 
So in a sense it!s a means, i.e, to control the passions, and also an end == 


S: Yes, that is the difficulty, You see, that is the difficulty. 1 can state 
| 34 very simply, For tho philosopher, for the thinker, moral virtue would be a 
neans. For the non=philosopher moral virtue is the end, In other vords, the 
highest at wixich he can aim is to love moral virtue for its om sake and not 
nerely as a means for the grandeur of the city, Thatts clear. No I can also -- 
let me see, I have here a note which 1 gan read to you. 
loral knowledge in Aristotle: well, what are the first reflections which we 


can reconstrúct, as it were, when reading the book and considering the diffidul= 
l ties? First, it must be a kind of knowledge which does not require theoretical 


A] 
y 
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wisdom, for otherise all except the few art condemed to imaorality. That!s the 
difficulty of Plato in the Republic; 1 mean, or they have this very problenatic 
morality which the non=philosophers have in the Republic. This is clear, but an= 
| Sther reason for this: the wise man may not be particularly concerned with large 
Í 





arts of moral knorledge. If you consider1107025, following, what Aristotle says 
there about one of the virtues comected with honors, you see -- I think you 
sense it there -- this is not something with which Aristotle himself, in his own 
life, or men of his kind, would ever be concerned, Dut the non-philosophic man, 
tae citizen, is legitimetely very much concerned vith that, Koro generally stat- 
ed, the wise man does not'need moral virtue as such, 1.0. as choicemorthy for its 

+ own sake, because his end, thinking, obviously demands it. You see, but moral 
virtue as defined is to choose morality ás choicemorthy for its om sake. This 
becomes questionable in the light of the highest end. In other words, the wise 
nan has a criterion for choice: what is-conducive to thinking and also for think= 
ing in the circumstances in which he is now -- a criterion which the non-=wise nan 

m lacks. Now the non-=wise man can talco tho freatness of the city as the end, on 
the highest level, but this end is not high enough because 14 does not give him a 
criterion for distinguishing between a meroly powerful and prosperóus city and a 
city which deservos true respect; which is, 1 mean, not only prosperous and 

hi. mealthy, but also truly civilized. And this he gets in this vaya But we must 

P/" read much more to ansrer that. Yes? 








Ce: I wonder 1£ you vould say whother you think Aristotle!s doctrine that the 
end of a polis is ultimately reconcilable to the ends of a thinking man or the 
philosopher through institution of moderation which is requisite to both of those 
=- is this vier of Aristotle ultimately in conflict with the view of Plato that 
the ends of the philosopher are in conflict with that of a polis as represented 
by the exccution of Socrates, 


S: To, no, that's not so simple, The execution of Socrates proves only that 
the city of Athens as constituted at that time was defective, It doosn!t prove 
in itself anything against the polis. Proof: in the Laws, Plato sketches a polis 
in vhich Socrates could never have been condenned to datan. So in other words, 
£ron this point of view the polis 1s not essentially incompatible with philosophy 
Thore is ordinarily a tension, perhaps, but this, 1 mean, one cán say for the 
tine being. Now in Arisiotle, 1 believe, the same is true. As descrábed in the 
Politics, a city which is a good city does not necessarily contain within itself 
PAITOSOPMy;'does not necessarily. i'hen you look at the section about the parts 
of the city, the Parte which a city absolutely needs and needs for its perfection, 
¿A no philosophers. Plato, in the Republic and indirectly in the Laws, asserts 
there must be philosophers, Anda medieval Aristotelian has stated this very 
nicely, “the Aristotelian vie: that the city needs as city only one"kind of 
teacher, if we disregard the teachers of military arts and rhetoric, “ich goes 
without saying. They are priests. The city as city does not need the philoso= 
phers. And this is so and, of course, this is a great question, Somehow, from 
Aristotlets point of viex, surely philosophy is necessary for the perfection of - 
in man, as the question, to guaranteo at least that the city is, to a certain extent, 
open to philosophy although it can oxist somehow tiithout philosophy -- this is 
Y guarantecd, 1 believe, by moral virtue as Aristotle defines it in his Bihics. 
Jioral virtue, as defined by Aristotle in his Ethics, is not identical WÍth What 
the common sense of mankind everywhere says to be moral virtue, You only have to 
read vhat he says about the more refined moral virtues like urbanity and grace= 
fulness and so, thich today would be called merely aesthetic, 1 believe, and 
viuich Aristotle regards as moral virtues, In other words, the concern of the 
city, at least in its higher parts, with refinenents, which develops without the 
doings of philosophers -- there are always poets and such people, and sculptors 
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and so, around. This points somehow to philosophy in Aristotlets vie, Now did 
I answer that question to the satisfaction of the one who raised it2 1 forgot 
now who it was. /Apparently received an affirmative reply./ 


Q3+" Viinston Churchill was preising very highly the German eneny during the hard= 
est, critical -- 


S: Yes, Romuel, Yes. 


Q3: And I would imagine if he caught his soldiers doing that he would have pun= 
ióhed them. 


S: Yes, surely if he would have been killed by a Dritish bomb and Churchill 
voulán't have cried for one moment, Sure. But this doesn't mean, of course == 
tnis"is one of the great things in men: that they can aduire their enemies. 1 
nean, this is at least the way in which one would have to look at it from the 
point of view of the classical thinkers, To love the enemies is a difficult 
thingo But men -- I mean, at least men who are not completely stupid -- cannot 
help admiring first rate enemies. Obviously you have to do thata Churchill VS. 
Rommel, for example. 1 mean, do you mean to say this is a sign of the faot that 
the polis points beyond itself? You can admire the eneny general ás a general, 
That!s very good, “So that is perfectly true. As a matter of fact, all these 
predicates we give, just, moderate, wbane, or whatever it may be, are, of 
course, essentially not limited to the members of"the particular polis or even 
of the particular nation, Obviously not. I mean, therefore; it is so absurd == 
this view which now is so poerful that they mean, of course, only Greeks. And 
Aristotle never meant -- I'nean, we can prove 1% from Aristotle!s om books: 
vhen ho speaks of Carthage, which was not a Greek city, and praises it at least 
as highly as he preises tht most highly praised Greek cities. That is absolute 
nonsense, of course, tell, we have read the story about Priam in the first book 
of the Ethics, who, according to all ordinary notions, tas a barbarian and Aris- 
totle treats him as a perfect'gentlenan, I mean, these people, I think, judge 
more or less in a strange way, a very complicated and inverted vay, from their 
cum narrawnesses to the narromesses of great thinkers. They simply don't know 
vhat e thinking man is, That is true. lmean, 1 say this without any harshnes$ 
although'1t sounds harsh, But this teminds me of something vhich a man who was, 
in a wey, my teacher said -- Husserl, who discussed a certain logical theory, 
and then he proved its absurdity and he called this an ebsurd doctrine, Foot- 
note: vhen 1 call these doctrines absurd 1 do not mean to say harsh things about 
these men; absurd has here a strictly objective meaning -- which, of course, 
nade 1% worse, neturelly. Good. That I cannot help, But it is -- well, Aris- 
totle says man is a political aninal, He means man and not the Greck; obvious= 
1y not. He could have said a Greek is a political animal, 


Q,: 1 have two questions, one very general, In regard to your censure on go= 
¡32 into other writings, especially into the logical parte == 


S: No, you must have understood my qualification, If you know this other 
vriting of Arístotle better than you lmow the Bthics then itts fine, but if you 
knon 14 less well than the Ethics then it is of very dubious value. 








Qy+ Are you suggesting that we can't start to understand the reasoning that is 
Plominent in the Etíics unless we understand the reesoning put forth in these 
other logical —“ 


S: But I absolutely deny that» Look at whom ¿ristotle addresses here or in 
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the Politics, In the case of the coctrine of the soul he makes it perfectly 
clear thai a very crude version of the doctrine of the soul is perfectly suffi- 
cient for his purpose. Now what is true of the docirine of the soul is, of 
cowrse much truer of logic proper. 





Qy* But:isntt 1t true that when vere reading the Ethics wetre not getting the 
básic teaching which is being put forth to”these citizens; that even by the very 
fact that we sit here criticizing the book, going back and forth, that 14 shows 





S: You mean, we, I mean, the best of us and in us is addressed ty Aristotle 
to the extent to which he gives some kind of political science, some kind of po= 
litical understanding or science; not tne political science proper. Tn other 
vords, e are not'addvessed qua gentlemen but qua; somehow, theoretical men, 
Thatts true, Yes, but still, you must not forget, let us be really practical 
nen, Ve, given the present circunstances -- it is possible to be trained in po= 
litical science without being trained in philosophy. I mean, that is one of the 
data of the situation and, as they say in social science,” this data is given. You 
must have heard that, So we have to live with that, Now, therefore, since most 
of you -- 1 imow some of you are exceptions -- have not had any training in 
these things, and I vould say or perhaps only a very bad training which is worse 
than no training, 1t is mich better if we limit ourselves to what we can try to 
understand with cur available means. You know. That I think is conmon sense == 
to do that. I do not wish to blame Mr, Vari for that, but I used him, as 1% 
vere, as a kind of guinea pig to bring out sone of these problens with which 1 
=- lin, Varl, 





Qg:, layoo because, there wasntt eufílcient fines tt you didn't discuss what 
HHistotlets reasoning io about continuous divisibility, . + + 


Si Tell, don't believe one thing: that I can understand every passago”in the 
Dthics; 16!s very, very tough, But as I understood it, it!s this: well, you all 
To vhat a contimun is, a contimun as distinguished from mmbers vhich are 
discontámuous or discrete, Every contimuun is infinitely divisible, The modern 
nathenaticians have beautiful expressions of thate has sonething to 
do with thete Into this lind of thing we don't have to gos Now why ás it vole= 
vant here? ' Now teke anger, and there can be something which we would ordinarily 
call an extreme of anger where apoplexy immediately follows, and then an extrene 
of the absence of anger -- someone does atrocious things to hin and he just 
shrugs his shoulders. And it is impossible to find here a discontimuity as 
sible to say this is another kind of anger. These are all degrees of anger and 
there is no discontimuity between the extreme anger and the extremely little an= 
ger. ls this intolligible? That is what he means. And he says in spite of 
this contimity of the matter with whÍch we deal a discontimity enters mhen we 
come to speak of virtue and vice because then we distinguish between the right 
enger and the wrong anger. There is a discontimuity. Is this not clear? But 
you do not understand the problem of this rightness and wrongness if you do not 
see that 14 refers to a contimuity in the matter, 1f the natter were already 
discontinuous, 1£ we had here right anger and here wrong anger, that would be 
very simple; It would be very simple and we would say, well, those wo feel the 
right anger, here,” they are good men; those who feel the wrong anger are bad, 
But, unfortunately, “the contimuity; and where does this come Ín? And then hris= 
totle can only give, to begin with, this very formal distinction: not too much, 
not too little. And he refines it a bit more by saying the too much and too 
little is not mathenstically, aritimetically, defined but is definod with a vien 
to the individual in these individual circuistances. This, of cowrse, leaves 
open the question which we raise all the time: with a view to what does ho say 
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this is the right thing? Common sense, the kmowledge of the "that," as Aristotle 
would call it, is of great help and if someone would say a father, maybe, is more 
entitled to be angry towards his child than the cnild-is entitled to be angry 
towards his father, this makes sone sense, Otherwise, 1 believe -- at least 
those of us born up to a certain year. Good. And similar, certain general 
rules of this kind make sense, but they are, of course, not specific enough. 
There may be situations in which the son may be entitled to be angry with the fa= 
ther'and also others where the father has no right to be angry with the son, You 
Imow; this kind of thing; but here the difficulty arises. But all the difficul= 
ties, one can perhaps say -- 1 cannot show that but 1 suspect it -- that Aris- 
totle means that the difficulties are rooted ultimately in this contimity, You 
know that: the passions are not of different kinds, I mean, of course, fear is 

a different passion from anger, but the particular passion concerned, the vari- 
ous angers are not qualitátively different qua passions, 








(at this point the tape ran out, The following is an almost literel paraphraso 
of the renainder of the session, taken from stenographic notes). 


la Tho labels of the good and the bad passions are not easy to pick. We have to 

determino then, A particular passion is constant. Anger is always the same. 
But each act will be different. 

A How do you arrive at the assertion that for most passions the middle way is 

right, with exceptions, like envy etc.? I do not see the cognitive status of 

this. 


S: It follows from the general statement. Wherever you speak of virtue there 
can bo two kinds of mistakes, excess or defect. Therefore there always can bo 
too much or too little, 


With the analogy of the continuous line, you divide it. One part is small, 
one part greats This in itself does not say that the smaller part is better 
than the larger. It is "valuo-free." But when wo begin to talk about the pas= 
sions == for example, anger -- the smaller or larger part is bad, already intro= * 
ducing another element» It is impossible to say in general that there is or 
should be "x!! degree of passion, that on the passionometer above 70 is not goode 
It is much more difficult. To that extent moral science has a higher cognitivo 
rank than medicine. As mere passions they cannot be judged. They have to bo 
judged in the circunstances. You can give a crude approximation, but you cannot 
say "always." 


Q: Why is the mean the right way? 


S: Wen you look around, always hen peoplepraise an action as good, it is in 
botueen deficiency and excess, especially in the case of moral actions. Delica= 
cy is necessary, with onets om eyes to "hit it exactly between wind and water." 
hen you cannot take anything away or add anything, when 14 is really constante 
You can figure it cut for yourself in an action of some interest. Crude cases 
are not so striking; for example, murder. But take the example of the perfect 
hostess: the exact mean 


Q: 15 it correct to say that due to the nature of man most of the passions re- 
quire the mean? 


S:  Ultimately you can say thate More practically you say that this is a con= 
timuun; the two ends are in fact never the right thing. - In other worés, a men 
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insensitive to desire, fear, pity, anger, does not exist or there is something 
wrong vith him. Also, the other extreme is impossible. But then since all vices 
are also in between these extremes, the question is which in-between to choose. 
Every human action, good or bad, is in between two theoretical extremes. The dif= 
ference is the right or the wrong in-betreen, 





In the list of the passions, there are eleven. Do they all have a corres= 
ponding virtue? No, that is not the case. Most striking is the pession of com= 
passion, a mere passion, i.e. morally neutral for Aristotle. But there are 

Y people who are simply besstly and some who are too soft, The right mean is how 
ever we might call 1t, We can cell it gentleness. But Aristotle uses this term 
regarding anger and not mercy. That may heve something to do with Greek notions. 

y )In the Ehetoric Aristotle makes clesr that a man who has no compession is bad -- 

py or who has compassion on ths wrong occasion, But there is no virtue for thst, 


Q:  Woulántt cheris be the virtue? 


That is not quite the same things That is gracefulness. 
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+ « . « and its good quality was partly dueto tho fact that you kept in mind 
our present problem and the alternative to Aristotle so powerful in our ages and 
especially the quotations from lr, Lasswell mere very revealing in this respecte 
Xow I have to say a few tords before we turn to the discussion, and first tae 
terms used by Aristotle, That is very difficult and I do not know whether what 
I an going to say is a solution to the problem, especially to every particular 
passage. But let us first make clear wist the terms mean, Aristotle speaks 
first oí what is ordinarily translated the voluntary and involuntary, following 
our language, especially legal language. But what Aristotle speaks first of 
should be translated spontaneous and non=spontaneous, “This is something which 
iman has in common with the brutes and which, of course, also children'have, Ve 
do some things spontaneously and we can simply say gladly, and other 
things we do not do gladly but only under some compulsion. The compulsion may be 
compulsion proper -- someone forces our hand =- or it may be an indirect work of 
compulsion, ignorance, You know, we are prevented from seeing what we do. That 
also not done gladly. Now this is spontaneous and the non=spontaneous and, 
of course, we cannot be held responsible for what we do under duress; and duress 
first literally understood, someone forces you, gripping your hand, to kill an- 
other man, That can happen and indeed no one would ever say you have killed 
that man, That is clear, There are slighter cases which we will discuss later. 
There is a so-called psychological compulsion. Ye come to that later. 














Xow then we heve soncthing else; there is one term which Aristotle uses 
hich would correspond gramuatically, as it were, to our word will, But this 
precisely is not what he means by will, This is rather wishing. ThebIs wishing 
and these can be very low and insignificant wishes which the scholestics called 
veleitas, veleiti. For example, you wish 1 were now in bed and didnt have to 
sit here, “ind there mey also be wishes of a much more powerful kind, You wish 
to be happy; you wish to be healthy, But what we call will is that which Aris- 
totle calls choosing, choice, preference, however you translate it, and this, 
according to Aristotle, never refers to the end but always to means. You wish 
to be healthy but you camot be said to choose health, You choose to be opera= 
ted upon or not to be operated upon or whatever the case may bes So this in or= 
der to make clear very provisionally the meaning of the terms, The grave ques= 
tion is -- which lr, stressed properly -- do we not also choose the 
ends. Is Aristotle not compelled eventually to assert that we also choose the 
ends? This, however, renains dark. The starting point is we choose means to 
ends, Choice, as Aristotle understands it, is always the end result of deliber= 
stion and we do not déliberate about the ends. hen physicians come together 
for a deliberation -- Aristotlets favorite example -- they do not deliberate as 
to whether they should heal the patient, but how to heal the patient, and there- 
fore the choice recurs to operation, doing nothing, pills, and so ono Goods 
That is a model for moral action proper. 








[ 


lo dr 
y conducta 





The question of freedom of course comes up, this famous classi. 
totle takes freedom for granted and the basis for that is our ordin: 
Te say all the time, by implication and sometimes even explicitly, yo 
have ácted differently, Then someone is punished, wherever 1% may 1%) 
ample,. in an examination 1f a stucent is punished and, say, gets an "P 
does not necessarily imply -- thatts interesting -- that he could have gotten a 
NG, MB," or "Az! he might have been unable to. Therefore we do not call ti 
punishnent except in a metaphoric manner, But 12 someone is expelled because of 
inproper conduct from a university or college the implication is he could have 

Six lines above: insert "not wierever—" bebreen "ituey bo? and "for exampl 
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avoided it. He could have done it. Anc also mhen we praise we say it is a mer- 
itorious action because" he chose fresly to act in this manner, Now there are 
great difficulties here, great difficulties which were knom at all times. There 
ere pebple who denied freedom, so-called determinists already in classical an- 
tiquity, but the issue came to the fore in modern times and the most famous dis 
cussion up to the present day is still Hobbes! discussion with Bishop Ramole (?), 
hop Ramole representing the traditional Aristotelian position, defending 
freedom, and Hobbes denying it. And Hobbes claized he can explain all the"poli- 
tical actions in'terms of denial eedoms simply, punishment and rerard, 
blane and praise, are the things vivich determine men to act, and if a man ina 
given case acts badly-then in this particular case the pull of desire for the 
tiing vhich he wanted, say money, wes greater than the opposite pull exerted by 
fear of punishm: fear of blame. And Hobbes claimed that the mole social 
order can be understood in deterministic terms; and that there is + certain de- 
terminisn is implied in the very notion of remard and punishment because of 
counting on the necessary effect of punishment and reward. But this, to come to 
a special point which Y mentioned -- there can no longer be from 
Hobbes! point of view -- this is what Hobbes admits -- moral indignation. This 
fellow had to act in'the may he did given the circunstances, It does not follow, 
as you seen to imply, pity, because -- you lmow, this is a modern, sentimentel 
solution, You can also drew the tough solution: we treat him -- how does Locke 
call 14? -- as a tiger or a lion or any other savage animal, Do you remember 
the passage? Yes, we just hit hin over the head, He threztens us; you lmow, by 
shooting all the time or trying to shoot he is a misance and we extirpate hin 
for that, Thatts all, We Gon't have to have pity. Our concern with our self- 
preservation prevents us from having pity. But still, in the overall Western 
development the pitiful solution prevailed. 





































0:  (Inaudible,) 


11, that is another story because Aristotle speaks on the basis of 
freedom and then he says when me are confronted a man where we camot pos= 
sibly say he did it freely, then we have pity with hin or at Least intulgence 
for him, Yes, thatts a different story. But I mean the view that beceuse the 
criminal is compelled by social circumstance and so on to act in the vay in 
which he acts =- does not necessarily lesd to compassion, of courses It canas 
ell lead to the opposite conclusion, “le, by necessity, extirpate hin because 
ve want to have order in society: follows as naturally as pity, and it mould be 
an interesting question, wiy the present day determinists tale the pitying 

and not the harsh side, That mould be an interesting question which is not yeb 
quite clear, The difficulty which Aristotle has, of course, is this: the grow" 
up man, virtuous or vicious, is responsible for his scts and therefore properly 
revarded or punished, But in one vay he cannot help anymore; the virtuous man 
cafnot help but acting virtucusly and the vicious man cannot help acting vicious- 
ly, gensrally speaking. Yes? 

























Sl 











Q: This bothers me Very much, Mr. Strauss. Is Aristotle here indirectly at= 
tacicing the freedon of the will by saying it is determined once the hebit of 
virtue is into the soul? It sees to do this. 


S: Yes, it is a great difficulty. 
Qr Because modern behaviorism does the same thing. I can remember as an under= 


graduate years ago when they talked about how a person could not help but act in 
the may they did when they kill somebody -- 
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S: No, no. Imean, whatever he may teach about the grom-up man he would say, 
let us say, the inclination, the powerful inclination which the virtuous man has 
to act virtuously and which the Vicious man has to act viciously is no longer un= 
der his control, That has become his second nature, Kevertheless, he is respon= 
sible because he is mede responsible for that inclination which he acquired vol- 
untarily. Yes, but the question is this: let us take the famous case of a chila 
from a slun area, broken home, you know the whole story which you read daily in 
the papers. lihat can this poor fellow when he is 20 -- to mat extent can he be 
held responsible? He never heard anything other, Now Aristotle would question 
the fact, He hoard of the other thing without any question, but he didntt hear 
it in its proper authority, Tae people who were authoritative for him, his pare 
ents and" his surroundings, used the words "the squares'! only in quotation marks, 
you know, and this is evident, This is surely a grave question: to what extent 
can such a human being be made fully responsible for what he does? Aristotle has 
roughly this in mind. The child -- yes, sure -- tho child canlisten to his par- 
ents, his betters, or camot listen. Now the child, of course, is not fully re- 
sponsible, Aristotle makes this clear. And the child is guided in one or the 
other direction ty punishment and reward; but then there is a certain moment when 
the childhood instruction becomes what they now call, I believe, internalized, 
and that is at the period of adolescence, generally speaking, where people == you 
know tnis fron people of both sexes: a certain idealism of youth which comes to 
sight vhero chiláren, the grom-up children, begin to criticize the parents on 
moral grounds, on the" grounds of the principles in the name of which the parents 
have hitherto spanked, morally or physically, tre children, That is the moment 
here it has become the property of the grom-up child himself and this is a key 
moment, of course, because here it will be seen whether the child will become 
truly virtuous and not merely on the basis of external sanctions'or not. This is 
surely a grave question on the basis of Aristotle!s presentation, which you 
pointed out: that the responsibility is located at a relatively early stage in 
lifo, Thatis the difficulty. A solution could be that we may have to take chil= 
dren or education or growing up in a larger sense; so that some people are chil- 
áren even then they are in their forties, fifties, and sixties. Thet is a pos= 
sibility and not a very fanciful one. No, no. Good, 


Only one last point regarding Lasswell because that is so typical for a cert 
tain lack of reflection in much of present day political science. lassrell says, 
if I understood you correctly (but 1 will not be hela responsible for this quota= 
tion), that the question of the best polity is no longer necessary. Ve have re= 
ther to be concerned with allevieting tensions. Is this not what you said? "The 
ideal of a politics of prevention is to obviate conflict by the definite reduc= 
tion of the tension level of society by effective methods." Yes, but where is 
tho rejection of the best polity, I ses. Oh, "The political methods of coer= 
cion, exhortation, and discussion assume that the role of politics is to solve 
conflicts when they have happened. The ideal of a politics of prevention is to * 
obviate conflict by the definite reduction of the tension level of society! Yes, 
very vell; to vhich 1 vould say this: these politics of tension require, of 
course, a specific set up. The politics of alleviation would be impossible in 
any Aristotelian or Platonic scheme. It would be impossible in any Hobbian 
scheme, It would be impossible in any traditional constitutional denocracy 
scheme. So a certain polity is a presupposition of the alleviation of conflict; 
let us say something approaching the welfare state. Yes? Good. But that isa 
best polity. That these people do not see is -- I mean, just as some people 
dontt see, to use a colloquial phrase, that whatever you will do you will have 
| sone kind of metapaysics. 11 you say metapiysics is something terrible that 
doesnt solve the problem, You will have it nevertheless. In the same may, 

| whatever position you teke you will have a certain view of the best polity, only 
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sonetines you dontt see ib because there is so much of it; yow know, itts like 
sir, of vhich you don't have to become aware, And this notion, a certain welfar= 
istio set up, is tacitly assumed to be the best polity, just as the people vho 
say thare is no common good =- thats a metaphysical concept. Yes, but then they 
sal in tho same breath of the open society and the open society is, of course, 
e rhich is the common good, The open society is that form of society in which 
you dontt have to think of the common good because it is the common good, + . . 
(a few inaudible words). This cannot be done, It is simply a form of thought- 
lessness. Yes, kr. Buttermorth? 








Qs In regard to the discussion of responsibility and determinism, Aristotle, in 
the first book of the Ithics, mentioned how important breeding and education is. 
Xow vhat would his anser be ultinately to this question which you posed in our 
om times about the slum youth without any good breeding or proper education? 


S: ell, you lmow Aristotlels answer. It is harsh, but perfectly consistent: 
that people thus bred should not have any say in the political community, They 
should not have any say in the political community because they simply lack == 1 
nean, whether they aro ultimately responsible for that or not is not the question 
-- but they lack the minimun of citizen qualifications Thatts it, That he would 
say, and to that extent he is absolutely consistent, And the modern vie is, of 
course, that society, an anonymous thing == society owes to them the conditions 
of that so that they can become good citizens. That is all right, but Aristotle 
faced that question; that 1 wanted to make clear, Aristotle!s opposition to dem= 
that a sufficient education, i,es formation of character, is not 
possible for all inhabitants of a city. Thatis very simple, Nor I have dis- 
cussed this so frequently, but I would Like to repeat 14 again: that our modern 
solution is based on the progress"of science and technology, which makes 14 pos= 
sible to give, at least in theory, everyone the required intellectual and moral 
education, To that extent there is a necessary commitment of modern democracy 
to supply every member of the society, every potential citizen, with a proper ed= 
ucation; moral education too, And from that point of view, of course, all theso 
neasuros demanded for decent education of every member of society are perfectly 
legitimato. The question which comes in here is only this: whether tho' advanta= 
ges of science and technology in the modern sense are simply advantages, ihether 
they also are not at the root of grave defects, of grave dangers, which modern so= 
elety has. Thatts a long storye 








Qo: Doesn't Aristotlo also say that for happiness there have to be some ext 
al circunstances so how can he place the responsibility on him for not being vir= 
tuous if ho doesntt have these external == 


S: Yes, it all depends what, I mean, for example, ifrit is such a simple mat= 
ter like not killing, or murdering, stealing, and so on, Aristotle would say the 
conditions for abstaining fron thoso things are universally given, Nome is con= 
pelled to murder or steal and in tie fow cases “here men are compelled to steal 
because the inmediate alternative is starvation the legislator in his wisdom does 
not regard this as punishable theft,“as you lmow. T mean, if you stagger into a 
shop on 57th Stroet and camot go on,'to Stinemay!s, let us say, and take sone= 
thing amay nothing will happen to you, as you lmow, and especially if you don't 
use a gun, That is clear, And as for the finer"virtues, ble moro sophisticated 
virtues, that!s another matter. They, of course, indeed, But, on the other 
hand, if someone has very"bad table manners or is very rude to other people this 
is, indeed, blamed -- but, on the other hand, this also cannot be expected from 
everyone, what kind of a breeding, upbringing, does this 
man have? But we must always distinguish between the kind of actions required, 
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and the massive ones like killing and so on -- no one is compelled, Thatis vhat 
Aristotle would say. But I think we have first to return to the general issue 
because of this interruption mhich was, in a way, compulsory and for which I 
therefore do not apologize. /Phe last class had been tiro weeks ago./ 


Xow let us remind us of the overall contert. Aristotle establishes first 
that there is a single highest end, and he establishes this on the basis of the 
hierarohy of the arts. There is a highest art or science, the political one, 
and its object is moral virtue. Horality and politics are coextensives But his 

. | ora inquiry is not the political art, but some kind of political: art, so there is 

M| a cleavage from the very beginning; and the political art itself, as an art of 
sorts, is not moral virtue, It may require moral virtue but 1t is not identical 
with moral virtue, Are, then, both his inquiry and the political art proper in 
the service of moral virtue? Now tie highest is not moral virtue but happiness. 
Yot the core of happiness is moral virtue and moral vírtue is accessible to every 
normal human being, This is one part of the argument, but the other part is that 
happiness is venerable whereas moral virtue is only praisemorthy. Differently 
stated, moral virtue is said to be accessible to every normal hunan being, but 
then ve have also heard that moral virtue is accessible to every normal human be= 
ing of good family who is not repulsively ugly. ThatIs a very different proposi= 
tion. And moral virtue; in some places, seems to be accessible only to men of 
great'delicacy and tact, which definitely excludes mary people, So it is not 
clear, then, what precisely is the end, the end toward which the statesman or 
norál man has to aim. Now for moral men the end is morality itself, That is to 
say, he regards the moral things, the noble and just things, as choicerorthy for 
their om sake or as the things vhich are by nature most; pleasante There is no 
cleavage here between the pleasant and the noble because the virtuous action is 

á for the noral man the most pleasant thing. But does"the moral man Imow that this 

Jis so? And Aristotlets answer is he lmows the "that," but he does not necessar= 
ily know the why." He knows that this ard this is base but he doesn't know why 
it is base; and this is one reason why the whole inquiry is of questionable, of 
limited, exactness. There are, however, quite a fer difficulties here. The mor= 
¡l man Ímows of certain things. For example, murder, adultery, envy: that they 
are simply bad. But again the question: mty? e have not had an answer to this 
question, 


Bvetything has to be done with a view to the situation, to the circunstan= 
ces hero, now, And therefore great variety. The same action which may be vir= 
tuous in this set of circunstances may be vicious in another set of circunstan= 
ces. Does this lead to the point that nothing in morality is simply stebls, as 
it is saíd in one case? But this makes it all the more urgent to repeat the 
fundamental question: with a view to what do we make the distinction, thet e 
Isay tnis action is in tiat set of circunstances virtuous and in that set of cir 
cunstances vicious? How do we do that? This question we have to teke up now 
and sce what e can learn for it from the first half of Book III, 





Virtue has been defined'as a habit of choosing or preferringa Te must 
therefore raise the question, what is choice? But this is not the vay in vhi 
Aristotle begins the investigation, Choice is a species of the spontaneous. We 
must first, therefore, discuss the spontaneous in general and then choice in 
particular. But both “hen he takes up spontaneity and when he takes up choice 
¡iristotle fails to link up these subjects with the definition of virtue as a 
habit of choosing. The question: is there not something -- is there a fundemen= 
tal difficulty regarding this part of the definition as there was one regarding 
virtue as a mean and as there was one regarding the subject matter of moral vip= 
tue, actions and sentiments, actions and passions? Now let us begin at the be= 
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ginning in 1109b30, Since virtuo,!! meaning moral virtue, "has to do with pas= 
sions (affects) as well as actionsa » o e! Here Aristotle reminds us again of 
the difficulty which we know already. Wat is it which kecps together, which ex- 
plains the unity of, pessions or affects and actions? There must be some wnita=" 
17 point of viem; othermise it coulántt be a'single science. Differently stated, 
vhy does moral virtue have tiose tro objects, the pessions and actions? This is 
not yet clear. Now let us read the first few lines, lr. Reinkin, 





O:  Virtue however is concerned with passions and actions, and it is only spon= 
taneous actions for which praise and blane are given; those that are non= 
spontaneous are condoned, and sometimes even pitied. Hence it seems to be 
necessary for the student of ethics to define the difference -- 








Those who reflect about virtues Ethics makes it too much an academic af= 
fair, Thatis already an established discipline. Good. 





+ + » those who reflect about virtue to define the difference betmeen the 
spontaneous and the non-spontaneous; and this will also be of service to 
the legislator in assigning revards and punishments. 








S: — Now Let us stop here for the moment, Virtue is praiseorthy and vice is 
blamevorthy, Hence, they are spontaneous. e mouldntt blane or praise if they 
wero'not spontaneous. lr. mentioned the birti-mark as an exemple; and, 
“well, you can also -- you don!t blame a blind man for his blindness and so on. 
The subject is necessary for two reasons: for those who reflect about virtue and 
for" the legislators.” Here we have again the distinction bebmeen the political 
art, the legisletors, and some kind o£ political art, what Aristotle is doing 
here. Now in the diate sequel Aristotle asserts that all inspontaneous 
things -- does he always translate spontaneous, Rackham? 





O: No, he!s been using voluntary, involuntary. 


Isce. 0h, I'm surprised, Yes, that mas very good of you to change it. 

yr Aristotle makes here in tne'sequel clear that the involuntary things are due 
either to force or to ignorance, and he speaks therefore first of force end then 
of ignorance, Let us begin at 11103) and read a few lines there. 








But there is sone doubt about actions done through fear of a worse alter= 
native, or for some noble object -- as for instance if a tyrant having 

a men's parents and children in his power conmands hin to do something 
base, when 1£ he complices their lives will be spared but if he refuses 
they will be put to death, It is open to question whether such actions 
are spontaneous or inspontaneous. 











S: Yes. Now are cases where a man does something out of fear of greater evils 
or mith a vier to something noble voluntary? And the example here is clear: the 
tyrant has his wife and children in his power, In other words, he does not phy= 
sically force his hand. Is this so? And the answer? le have to read that: tho 
imediate sequel, 








O: A somewhat similar case is vhen cargo is jettisoned in a storm;"apart 
from circunstances, no one Voluntarily throws away his property, but 
to save his om life and that of his shipmates any sane man would do 
so. Acts of this kind, then, are 'mixed! or composites but they approx= 
imate rather to the spontaneous cless. For at the actual time when 
they are done they are chosen or willed; and the end or motive of an act 
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Vvaries with the occasion, so that the terms spontaneous and inspontan- 
eous should be used with reference to the time of action; now the ac: 
tual deed in the cases in question is done spontaneously, for the origin 
of the movement of the parts of the body instrumental to the act lies in 
the agent; and vhen the origin of an action is in oneself, it is one!s 
own power to do it or not. Such acts therefore are spontaneous, though 
perhaps inspontaneous apart from circunstances -- for no one would choose 
to do any such action in and for itself. 


S: Yes. I think the cass of throwing that cargo in order to save one's life 
is a simple case and every man of sense, i,e. everyone here, would say one should 
of course do ita Dut it is not an involuntery act although the circunstances are 
not chosen; but in the circunstances it is chosen voluntarily, deliberatelya And 
now the question is"vhat about the tyrant, What about the tyrant vho has the 
children? You kmow, this is no longer a historical example. We have seen so 

ja Mary cases of this kind in our agez we probably know people wio were in such a 

k, Situetion, The question is this: is tnere anything which a man may not do in or- 

lp der not indeed to save his life -- that is another thing -- but to save his fami- 
ly. That!s the point here: to save his family. And this is what Aristotle 

neans: for the sako of something noble, not merely far the sake of preserving 
his life, To save these poor chilaren, for example, So that he wí11 not de- 
serve mere indulgence, but compassion: that he went through that anguish, The 
infinite variety of noble things thich can be done or omitted, can be done and 
must be done, is due, we see here, not to the nomos, not to the fact that the 
legislator stipulates differently in different countries in different times, but 
to the variety of circumstances. It!s not one artificially introduced dy hunan, 
arbitrary fiat. So vhat a man does by fear -- tinis key point -- is to some ex- 
tent voluntary, It depends what kind of fear. That is crucial for Hobbes, by 
the vay. Covenants extracted by fear--you promise a gangster to bring hin the 
ten dollars vhich you do not have -- are valid, according to Hobbes, in the state 
of reture. If the legislator forbids it then you don!t have to do it; but in 
the state of nature. And why? Because the fundamental contract, the social con 
tract, is extracted by fear. You would never give up these terrific rights to 
everything you have in the state of nature unless you had fear of what is going 
to happen to you 1 there is no civil government, civil society, no police. That 
is impossible, But we must keep to Aristotlets question: is there a line some= 
where? May a man do everything in order, for example, to save his children, his 
wife? Yes, lira Glenn? 








:  Itn vondering whether asking this fundamental question dealing with the 
distinction betareen the virtuous and the vicious -- is this a legitimate ques= 
tion for the subject matter of the Ethics because ethics, it seems, is a pract: 
cal science, not a theoretical science, and if we!re asking why arentt we asicing 
a theoretical question? 











S: This poor fellow asks, shall-he betray, say, his brother to the Gestapo, 
Q: This ás a very practical question, 
S: Yes, very practical, 


Q: Yes, but I'm dealing more with the underlying question that we are trying 
to ask youe hy do we say that a thing is just, vicious, or virtuous, 


S: Yes, we do not know this. 
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Q: Is ita mnetaphysical question or what is it? 


S: Yes; well, that is exactly the question, lhat does Aristotle -- he assunes 
here in'a rough way we all know that if someono -- I mean, that such things as 
robbing, snatching purses, and so, are unjust actions, to say nothing of killing 
a mans 1l'e know that. I mean, Aristotle is vory practical, He knows that he 
does not address people"who have never heard of these things. Everyone, surely 
even here in this class, everyone has heard of these things, of things which are 
proper to do and things tilich are improper to do, and wherever you go you will 
always find people vho have always already heard it, The moral teacher never ad= 
dresses people vho have never heard of these things. lle never addresses men in 
Hobbes! state of nature. That!s impossible; because he couldn't address because 
anyone will kill hin and no one of you would sit here; you would all sit in some 
trenches with sticks and stones. So 1t!s impossible; that is always presupposed. 
Yes? Very practical, 





I understand this, 


S: Yes, But this question is also a practical question, Is there literally no 
action which may not be done under compulsion, as defined? Goods 


Q2: ALL actions are spontaneous, although he seems to say == 


S: Yes, he didn't say 1t yet. He docided 1t in some kind of cases like throw 
ing the luggago into the lake in orderto save your life, This 15, he says, a 
voluntary action although the circunstances are not of your choosing, but the ac= 
tion was your choice, 


07: That would be the same in all acts of compulsion, Toulán't 1t? 


S: He never said that, I mean, he raised the question regarding the nan vhose 
chiláren and wife are in the hands of a vicious tyrant, He raised the question, 
He dián!4 answer it yote Te must come to that, Now let us go on, Mr. Reinkin, 


O: Sometimes indeed nen are actually praiseds . . o 


S: Are ovenpraised for such acts done under compulsion, I mean, done under 
some compulsion -- here the circumstances =- yes? 


0% «+. + for deeds of this mixed class, namely twhen they submit to some dis- 
grace or pain as the price of some great and noble object; though 12 they 
do so without ary such motive they are blamed, since it is contemptible 
to submit to a great disgrace with no advantage or only a trifling one 
in viem 





Yes, with nothing noble. Yes? 


0: In some cases again, such submission though not praised is condoned, 
when a man does something wrong through fear of penaltios that impose 
too great a strain on hunan nature, and that no one could endurcs 


S: Extreme torture would, of course, be an example, Yes? 
O: Yet there seem to be some acts which a man cannot be compelled to do, and 


rather than do then he ought to submit to the most terrible death: for in- 
stence, we think it ridiculous that Alemaeon in Puripides! play is comu 
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pelled by certain threats to murder his mother! 


S: Yes, so here Aristotle raises now the question, is there a line or ís there 
no line, and the key sentence is tiis -- this is not quite literally translated — 
perhaps there are some things where no compulsion may be accepted as an excusa, 
Tn other words, there are certain actions which cannot be escused by any compul= 
sion whatover, unless it'is mere physical. compulsion, Then, of course, you are 
not responsible, I mean, if someone grips your hand and =" well, how shall 1 
say? -- Let us not use -- say, the grendmother, as an example -- and compols, uses 
your hand as a mere organ to kill your grandmother, then, of course, no one in 
his senses would say that you had lcilled your grandmother. But the question is 
vhen the compulsion is "psychological," threats of a tyrant. Is there anything 
wíaich may not be done under any circunstances? lay one do the most base things 
in order to avoid the most painful things? Now Thomas Aquinas gives this answer: 
someone is threatened with being set on fire on a pyre if he does not tell a joc= 
ular lie or if he does not commit an'act unbeconing his dignity: say to milk an 
ass, a she-ass. And then, of course, in these cases Thomas, as a sensible man, 
says naturally he will tell a jocular lie or he will milk -- I mean, a very great 
dignitary will milk the she-ass under these circunstances. He would be a fool 1£ 
he didntt do it, Thomas regards this "perhaps" as merely rhetorical. Aristotlo 
frequently says of very unqualifiedly true things, "perhaps." Thatis a kind of 
urbanity and Thomas belicves this is here the cases and he omits in his rendering 
the Latin equivalent -- I mean, this "perhaps"! occurs also in tho Latin transla= 
tion. He omits this án his paraphrase. His example of “uoh things is the follow- 
ing one: St. Laurence, wo sustained fire rather than to sacrifice to idols, 
There are things which may not be done under any circuastances. Now it is, of 
course, very interesting that he chooses this example because this would not be 
du Jan example which Aristotle would admit. That is divine law, not natural lama” Now 
Euripides! Alcnacon may not have had a good excuse for matricide in that play, 
but-someone else might. You know, the reason there may be very poor. For exam- 
ple, wien killing the mother was the only way of preventing her from comnitting 
high treason, which is theoretically possible. Now this is an absolutely crucial 
point. According to an 11th century Jewish author, Yehuda Halevi, in his book, 
Cuzari -- this is the clearest case which 1 know where Book 1Y, paragraph 19, 
SpEaRs of the difference between the philosophers and the religious law regarding 
this point: namely, that according to the philosophers there is no limit. That 
> |ary action"migib becone Justifiable or excusable, vhereas the religious law says 
no; and he, of course, speaks of the Jewish law and mentions three points: idol= 
atry; murder, and incost, which are not justifisble under any cirownstances, Ra= 
tner, death is to be preferred. This is, indeed, a"key question. You sec, ev= 
erything depends here on how to interpret that isos, that perhaps. Is this to be 
taken literally, "perhaps," or is it Aristotle"s urbene use of perhaps, which" 
means of course, This is hard to say. Thomas, in his commentary, by the way, 
notes that Aristotle uses frequently "perhaps" in this book, in the Ethios, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of moral matter. So he knew this Gifficulty very well 
Now the point, 1 think, is this: 1£ we limit ourselves to natural or rational 
rality ve must say self-subsistent morality must denand universal validity of the 
most fundamental rules, for otherwise we are in need of a trans-moral principle 
= [vic Jueváfica ocasional deviations from the rules. Now lot us read tho sequel 
Jana taen 1 vill give you some other medieval conmentaries: where me left off, 




















O: But it is sometimes difficult to decide how far we ought to go in choosing 
to do a given act rather than suffer a given penalty, or in enduring a 
given penalty rather than commit a given action; and 16 is still more 
difficult to abide by our decision when made, since in most of such dilen- 
mas the penalty threatened is painful and the deal forced upon us dishonor- 
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able, “mich istiy preiso and blane are bestowed according as we do or do not 
yield to such compulsions 


S: Yes, let us stop here, Now here Averroes says -- the famous Islamic conmen= 
tator -- from this it follows that praise or blame -- that man is praised or 
blaned because of his bowing to compulsion or not boming to it. "1 mean that in 
sone place he is praised for bowing to compulsion and in another place he is 

y | Blanea for that.1. So, in other vords, there is no absoluto Line and 1t depends 
very much on the positive law where the line is áramm. Thomas Aquinas says, 
"since these things to thich somcone is compelled are base it is proper that re- 
garding those men who" are compelled to such actions by fear are blamed and those 
ho are not compelled, who cannot be compelled, are praised,!! In other words, 
here is a clear difference between Thomas and Averroes, Thomas drawing definitely 
a lino (there are certain things mich may not be done under any circumstances), 
and Averroes saying that there are no such lines. This is, indeed, a key ques- 
tion, and 1 think that Yehuda Helevi, by this remark to which I referred, has 
PES our attention to a key problem which depends, as far as interpretation of 





Aristotle goes, on this single "perhaps.! Is this to be taken literally or is 
¡this the urbane use of the term where it means only a polite way of saying "abso- 
Patelyar That's the point, 


Q: In any case there is no possibility of deliberating about this matter. 


S:  Yos, this he takes up later on, This he iakes up later on because a virtu= 
us man, confronted with subtle situations hy virtue of his habit has, as 1t' 
vere, anticipated the subtlety arising in these situations. I mean, that is, he 
knows -- well, how shall 1 say? -= do you ever deliberate whether you should kill 
a passer=by? "Do you ever deliberate?  I mean, 1£ you are attacked by a man 
that!s another matter, but you never deliberate because that has become a set= 
tled thing for you. You don't do it, And the sane applies to everythinga Goods 
lin, Glenn, 





0%: An 1 right in saying that this de the sane question as whether there are 
sóne things which are evil in themselves. 


S: Yes, but he doesn!t deny now that there are evils in thensolves, but whe- 
thor there are evils in the cireunstancos, actions. 16 ultimately 
depends not only on whether an action is intrinsicaliy good or bad, but whether 
it is good or bad in the circanstances. For example, beating one's father is"in= 
trinsically bad but it”can be, under certain cirounstances, good; for exemple, 

if tho father is drunk, beats up the mother and the whole rest of the family in 
a savage way. In such a situation it may be good. It is never a pleasant situa= 
tion, Ue always would have compassion with that son but it is strictly speeling 
a good action. Is this not olear? 


Q7: It is clear, but vho said it? Is this Averroes! interpretation? 


S:  No,this is vhat Aristotle himself obviously says. But the question is now, 
of course, is there any -- is there a single action which may not become good in 
the circumstances? That!s the question; and now 1 would say that the religious 
teachers, generally speaking, vould say there are such actions, such things like 
blaspheny and denying one!s religion and this kind of thing. You know that, 
Kartyrdon is, in a way, to be denanded, That!s what all religious teaching 
neans, and maybe indulgence for we people but it can never be said it was the 
right thing to do. It can be extremely excusable, nd the example Thomas Aqui= 
nas gives is, of course, of a martyr “ho preferred death to becoming an idolator, 
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if only for the occasion, But the question is this other action, “1 mean, 1£ we 
disregard divine law altogether and'limit ourselves to natural law, and then the 
question woula then be, for example, killing -- you know -- and there 14 would 
be the question. Yes? 


Qs Thomas! example presupposes the idea that this will in so doing look 
Orward to another life as a martyr, He would go to heaven, whereas Aristotle!s 
man -- /S: Doesn!t know thet./ -- would not and consequently this tould seem to 
affect The circunstances in Which bot would acta 
S: Yes, sure, I'm sure that would have to be considered, but Thomas doesntt 
speak of it. He gives only this example, Whatever the further reasoning vas, he 
only gives this as an example of -- that bowing' to idols is such a thing which is 
unqualifiedly bad, But it is“unqualifiedly bad, obviously, on the basis of di- 
vine law (Second Conmandnent), and not for natural reason. Aristotle himself mes 
an idolator. You imow? And whether now it is easier for a man believing in 
Christianity to undergo martyrdon for the sake of Christianity than a correspond- 
ing action would be for a pagan is another matter, I mean, it must surely be 
considered but it docsn't have to be considered, 








Oy: This question of "perhaps!! scems to be quite different from the discussion 
ol moral virtues in a simple sense, 





Yes, but how, since moral virtue is a question ulvimately of virtuous ac= 
tions? 





Q,: That I'n saying is that when we discussed the relationship of imowledge and 
nóral virtues ve really said that knowledge isn't that important for moral vir= 
tues. 


That!s what Aristotle says. Yes, but you know, this has to be qualificd, 








Q)+ Indeed. But we really talked about hsbituation and upbringing, etc», in 
stead of really emphasizing knowledge. Now it seems that the question, once you 
talk about this "perhaps" and the discussion we have entered here of the problem 
that is created in the history of philosophy from the opinions on this "perhaps" 
then it seems more we have to rely on knowledge and one could justify under 
occasions it would be just to act one way or just to act another way. 











S: Yes, but lmomledge is, of course, important. Imean, Aristotle says to be= 
gin with 16 is less important. In one sense, thatts, of course, true. 16 
treuely easy to know, say, to take a very innocent example, 1 hope -- that 
very essy to know that one showldn't smoke, But for a habitual smoker it is ter= 
ribly difficult. It is infinitely easier to say to myself, "Don't smoke," than 
to do it; and Aristotle wisely says the Imowledge here is trivial and the action 
is everything. But this is not the vhole story. There are cases in which it 3 
difficult to say vhat is the right thing to do. In the immediate sequel, mhen 
ve will turn to b7 to 9, Mr. Reinicdin —— 












That kind of actions then are to be called compulsory? Used with- 
out qualification, perhaps this term applies to any case where the cause 
of the action lies in things outside the agent, and when the agent con= 
tributes nothing. But when actions intrinsically involuntary are yet in 
given circunstances deliberately chosen in preference to a given alterna= 
tive, ¡and vhen their origin lies in the agent, these actions are to be * 
pronounced intrinsically involuntary but Voluntary in the cireunstances, 
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and in preference to the alternative. They approximate however rather 
to the voluntary class, since conduct consists of particular things done, 
and the particular things done in the cases in question are voluntary, 
But it is not easy to" lay down rules for deciding which of two alterna- 
tives is to be chosen, for particular cases differ widelya 


S: You see how difficult it is to know. I mean, to say you shouldn!t kill an 
imocent man ard to understand that is very easy, but there are delicate ques" 
tions and there, obviously, great discerment and tact -- however you call 14 — 
is required. 


Q),: Again the same question: if moral virtues in a certain sense are actions re- 
silting fron states of character -- 


S: Yes, but there is alays intelligence involved in that. There is"always in= 
telligence involved in it, discerment, what Aristotle calls prudencs, which he 
will discuss at great length in the sixth book, Thatis also involved, » » + 

(The next few minutes of the tape is defective and not always audible.) We may 
not beerery day confronted with a grave moral question, I hope not. In an or- 
derly society one is not. But they are the measure of a man and is de- 
termined, one can say, by the series of gravequestions, grave moral questions, 
vhich he has decided in his life. . . +» 


Qy+ (Insudible). 


S: Yes, tell, you have been too impressed by"this one renark that imowledge is 
not important Ín action; unduly, And as 1 say, it has a certain meaning. To 
some extent it is true that the payoff is never the knowledge. It!s always tho 
action, But that doesn't mean that knomledge is not very important, Nowin the 
imediate sequel he says one cannot possibly make the pleasures and pains, the 
attractions and repulsions going on from the object, responsible and say that 
they compel a man, because then, of course, all responsibility would be dropped, 
ln the compulsory actions proper the individual is not, strictly speaking, the 
agent. This is clear. Take the extreme case where your hand is literally forced. 
Tow in the sequel he turns to the second cause which makes actions unspontaneous 
and that is ignorance. Let us turn to 1110618; the next chapter, /Actually, 18 
was not the next chapter, but still chapter ones/ 


0: An act done through ignorance is in every case not spontaneous, but 14 
is unspontaneous only when 14 causes the agent pain and regret: since a 
nan who has acted through ignorance and feels no compunction at all: for 
what he has done, cannot indecd be said to have acted spontaneously, as 
he vas not aware of his action, yet cannot be said to have acted unspon= 
taneously, as he is not sorry far it. Acts done through"ignoranoe there= 
fore fall into tmo classes: if the agent regrets the act, we think that 
he has acted unspontaneously; if he does not regret it, to mark the dis= 
tinction we may call him a non-spontaneous agente . . + 


S: Yes, well, it is not --—hat wuld be a simple example? Someone has eaten 
another mante delicious meal, but he has in fact stolen it. It belonged to 
someone else, But he is innocent because he didn't know it, He thought 14 was 
his meal, and then he hears that 1t mas another mants meal, If he is geminely” 
sorry for that, if he regrets it and he is disturbed by that involuntary eating, 
then he is not responsible for it. Then he is nob morally responsible, as we 
would seye That is not so difficult to understand, Now then come some other 
more subtle distinctions.. Let us drop the next semtence and then go ona 
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Now it is true that all wicked men are ignorant of vhat they ought to do 

and refrain from doing, and that this error is the cause of injustice and 

of vice in general, Butthotem uspontaneous does not really apply to an 
action when the agent is ignorant of his true interests. The ignorance 

that makos an act blamerorthy is not ignorance displayed in“moral choice 
(that sort of ignorance constitutes vice) -- that is to say, it is not 
general ignorance (because that is held to be blamerorthy), but particu- 

lar ignorance, ignorance of the circunstances of the act and of the 

things affected by 1t; for in this case the act is pitied and forgiven, . .. 





S: Yes. Now even all wiciced people'or vicios people act from ignorance, They 
ere ignorant regarding the useful, as he sayse They are ignorant regarding the 
good. They dontt really know “ell, take tho simple criminal who thinks the 
squares are fools. A fool is a man who doesn't know what is good for“him, The 
crooks know what 15 good for them They are mistaken in this respect, in our 
opinion, They are ignorant regarding what is useful for them; a very simple 
things Itls not metaphysical; very practical, Do you agree with the view of the 
crooks that the squares are fools? 1el1? Then you admit what Aristotlo said. 
Aristotle says the crooks are ignorant regarding the good. They believe 14 is 
good == what they do. 


Q: It seems to me that redefines every mom difference that 1 grer up with -- 


Si Vait, Aristotle says 





A: Ignorance is the absence of knowledge. 


S: Yes, or the opposite, Yes, yes, sure. They do not know what is good. That 
this ignorance has"been caused by bad breeding and so or by other defects, Aris= 
totle doesn't deny, but hets sticking to the phenomenon, 1 think 14 is simply 
empirically true. 1 repeat the simple thing: the crook says the squares are 
fools, They pay their taxes and they do all kinds of other things which can be 
so easily avoided if you employ a shyster; and you don't have to work so hard, 
You sinply make a bank robbery, case a building properly. You know, they don't 
know how foolish they are, what kind of trouble they take, 1 also believe they 
are fools but they believe we are fools really, 1 mean, you have apparently 
never heard any == 


Q: It sounds like Hobbesian determinismo 


S: No. That is'so remote from any theory and they have never heard the name of 
one» But from time to time you should really read some account of these people. 
There is a book thich was brought out by a Chicago sociologist trenty ar thirty 
years ago» 1 forgotsthe titles“one of you gave it to me. “And it was quite amaz- 
ing, and in addition, of course, we have, Ifm sorry to say, through TV -- we have 
a Very easy access to these peoples Aristotle says here literally this ignorance 
regarding the general things, say that cheating regarding taxes is bad or 1 
is bad, is the cause of their wickedness and it is not to be excused or pitil 
They ought to know 14 but they don't know it, that is excusable or pitiable is 
only ignorance regarding particulars, Very simply, to take an exemple, someone 
enters his bedroom and he believes to find there his wife and ¿4 is another von= 
en. (Leughter). No, no, I'm sorry for that but it is a very simple example. He 
is naturally excusable. Yes? Good. But he must deplore it. (Leughter). In 
sorry; that is what he says. 1 didnit wish to take the case of someone killing 
his father belioving honestly he is a burglar. It could happen, It would also 
be excusable. That!s not so comical as the first. 
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Q:  Tould St, Thomas agree with this definition? 
S: Yes, sure, No, 1 believe everyone would, 1 tried to -— 
Q:  Uhen 1 read this yesterday 1 thought it was a misprinta 


S: No, There is some knowledge involyed in all morality, wiatever you and lr. 
Vari may say» Or do you /1,e. lir. Vari/ agree in this point? 


O: Yes. 


S: No“, good, Good. Morality is based on some lmovledgo, This knowledge must 
be available to all if morality is to be expected from all, Yes, thats clear, 
It is general knowledge, regarding principles, as we say, like murder eto. are 
always bad. The bad man does not Imow those things, but through his fault, He 
could have lmom and he shoula have known, He did not listen, He would have 
listened 1£ he had feared punisiment or other disciplinary action including sim= 
ple exhortation in his childhood. More generally stated, this knowledge, this 
general lmowledge, is ordinarily supplied by the law, of course. Tho lam every- 
ea murder and so on and so on, Now let us go on “here we left off, 
111183. 


O: Perhaps then 14 will be as well to specify"the nature añd number 
of these circunstances. They are (1) the agent, (2) the act, (3) the 
thing that is affected by or is the sphere of tho act; and sometimes 
also” (l) the instrument, for instance, a tool with which the act is 
done, (5) the effect; for instance, saving a mants life, and (6) the 
manner, for instance, gently or violently» 

Norr no one, unless mad, could be ignorant of all these cirounstan= 
cos together; nor yet, obviously, of the agent == for a man must know 
who he is himself, 


Si Yes, ho could not possibly say "T didn't do it because 1 didn!t Imow that 
I was 1,1 This kind of sohizophrenia, of claimed schizophrenia, is not an ex= 
cuses Yes? 


O: But a man may be ignorant of vhat he is doing, as for instance vhen people 
say "it slipped out while they vere speaking, ! or !they were not avaro 
that the matter was a secret,! as Aeschylus said of the lyysterics; or 
that !they let it off hen they only meant to show how 14 worked! as 
the prisoner pleaded. « . . (Laughter.) 


Yes. No, that can happen, Vell, you read it every day. Yes» Good. Yes? 


O: Again a person might mistake his son for an enemy; as lisrope does; or 
mistake a sharp spear for one with a button on it, or a heavy stone 
for a punice=stonez or one might kill a man by giving him medicine 
vith the intention of saving his life; or in loose wrestling hit him 
a blow vhen meaning only to grip his hand, Ignorance therefore being 
possible in respect of all these circunstanoes of the act, one who has 
acted in ignorance of any of them is held to have scted unspontaneous= 
ly, and especially so 1£ ignorant of the most important of them; and the 
most important of the circumstances seem to be the nature of te act 
itself and the effect it will produces 

Such then is the nature of the ignorance that justifics our speak= 

ing of an act as unspontancous, given the further condition that the 
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agent feels sorrow and regret for having committed ita 


S: “I hope I have made this clear enough: this qualification of ignorance == 1 
mean, why this is a test -- the repentence, Good, But may I remind you of the 
simple phrase, "Ignorance of the law is no excuse." That you low, A man may 
really be ignorant about the fact that there are tax laws altogether, It is a 
gemine ignorance, but it is inexcusable because he is obliged to know the law, 
and vhat is true of taxes is also true of murder and other things. That is a 
very simple thing. Aristotle wants to make clear which ignorance is excused: 
only ignorance regarding particular circumstances, Such ignorance is possible, 

A man can be'honestly deceived about the character of the weapon he uses, about 
other things, and then he is, of course, excusable, The simple example here is 
that lerope Íills her son thiniding that he is an enemy, This is matricido, a 
Very grave thing. Parricide is possible in the same way; and the whole story of 
Oedipus comes in here, Of course, Oedipus is naturally absolutely innocent from 
Aristotle!s point of vien because he acted in complete ignorance of the fact that 
laius vas his father -- that this man was his father and this woman was his 
mother; and that is it for Aristotlé, You kmow, he does not believe that man can 
be responsible beyond his knowledge, beyond knowledge regarding particulas. 1 
nean, Oedipus never said "I an willing to kill ny father,! He never said 

found it terrible when he found out, It!s a good example of what Aristotle means 
ty ignoranco, Yes, lr. Weissberger, 








Q1 Vell, would he have killed his father if he wasn't the kind of man who would 
get into a fight with a man over the right of way in the road? 


S: Yes, but this was not in itself -- that was not a premiso of the situation, 
that this was in itself a criminal act. It"became criminal only because 14 was 
the father, If this had been somebody else, anyone can get into a fight and 
this fight may get owt of hand and 16 may culminate in a killing. That is not 
supposed to be criminal, The criminality consists only in the fact that 14 was 
the father. Yes? 


Q,: But Aristotle would say that Oedipus “was at least in part responsible and 
Dlenororthy becanse he should have sonehow, hy entreatáng the gods, found out 
what the truth was. 


Si» No, No, no, He becomes guilty only because he refuses to listen to Tetr= 
osias, only because of this reáson; and then 1f he had obeyod the divine law as 
it was then understood, namely, had listened to'Teiresias, then Teiresias would 
have told him, "Don't try to find out your past," and then he would have lived 
happily ever after and the sin in the play is that his foolosh curiosity pre- 
vents bin fron being simply pious in the sense of Teiresias. That was the point, 
But for the action he was not responsible, surely nov from Aristotle!s point of 
vie But 1 suppose quite a few involuntary actions have happened. Someone 
might have killed his father involuntarily and with perfect imnocence as far as 
ary law court is concerned and simply become crazy about it when he became amare 
of it, Thatts another matter. But ono can also say he was unreasonmable. Aris= 
totle would say that. Yes? 





Qy: Is the law the standard of this general knowledge? 


S:  Roughly and generally speaking, yes. But you lmow the lam is extremely == 
if yoú are rude to a follow, he asks you for the time and you give him a rudo 
reply, you are not punishable by the law and still someone would say thabis a 
boorish actions 
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Q3: I mean, you get bad laws too. 


Yes, sure, naturally, This leads to a great difficulty, but crudely speak- 
ing we can leave it at the lam» So in the next chapter Aristotle turns then to 
the subject of choice. Choice is a special kind of the spontaneous, the kind of 
spontaneous"vhich is limited to men who are no longer children. Now Aristotle 
makes, then, clear that choice is not the same as desire, Choice is not the same 
as desire, Obviously, 1? you desire something you don't necessarily choose it, 
You may desire it and reject it: easy, The more important distinction is that 
betreen choice and mill, Now the principle is this: will goes to the end, toward 
the end. You will or wish, You wish to be healthy. And choice has to do with 
the means. Then choice is distinguished from opinion, That, Í think, is also 
not difficult to understand, We may opine about everything. We may have opin= 
lons about Laos and we cannot say to have any: choice regarding Laos -= actions 
there, The chosen is that voluntary which is, has been, an objeot of previous 
deliberation, If you desire something and go toward 14 simply, as it were, vith= 
out reflcoting thatts one things But 1£ you have deliberated about 14 -= should 
I do 14? -- is it wise to do 14? -= and then decido to do it then 1% is an 0b= 
ject of choicerand no longer any more of more desire, Now vhat we have to read 
now is 1112318, following; a new chapter begins thare, "Do men doliberate about 
everything?! You see, after he has made clear that choice is based on delibera= 
tion he must make clear what doliberation is. Now this vill be where we begins 








o: As for doliberation, do people deliberate about everything -- are 
all things possible objects of deliberation --, or are there some things 
about which deliberation is impossible? The term 'object of delibera= 
tion! presunably must not be' taken to include things about which a fool 
or a madman might deliberate, but to mean what a sensible person would 
deliberate about. 


S: “Yes, in other words, a fool might deliberate about anything but Aristotle 
says, well, we naturally exclude that because we are speaking to sensible people 
and e are not interested in the strange things which fools do. I'have been at= 
taoked recently because, when speaking of common sense, 1 hed said, had spoken 
o£, enligrtened and informed citizens as representative of common sense. And 1 
vas attackod -- why I arbitrarily excluded unenlightened and wnintolligent ones. 
Vell, Aristotle has the answer. hat can we learn fron tese people? We can 
learn somothing from enlightened and sensible people. Yes? 








Vell then, nobody deliberates about things cternal, such as the or= 
der of the universe, or the inconmensurability of the diagonal and the 
side of a square. Nor yet about things that change but follow a regu= 
lar process, whether from necessity or by nature or through some other 
cause: such phenomena for instance as the solstices and the sunrise, 


S: For instance, we cannot deliberate about the weather. e can reflect about 
it. Te can doliberate about rhether we should take a ride tomorrow and take the 
weather into consideration, but we cannot deliberate about the weather because 
ve have no influence on the weather. Yes? 





0: Nor about irregular occurrences, such as droughts and rains. Nor about 
the results of chance, such as finding a hidden treasures 





S:  Obviously not, because, by definition, itts something which comes to sight 


suddenly and unexpectedly, Yes? 
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The reason way we do not deliberate about these things is that none 
of them can be effected by our agencya 





S: You omitted something: "nor avout all human things, for example, how the 
Seythians would. +. . +” 


0: (0h, there!s a transposition.) 
S: Ises. All right, All right, 


O: (I'LL go back.) But we do not deliberate about all human affairs with- 
out exception either: for exemple, no Lacedaemonian deliberates about 
the best form of govermuent for Scytlia, . . . 


S: Yes, some commentator whom I read said this shows the narrow-mindedness of 
Aristotle; becauso'he didn!t go in for global politics. Ve doliberate here about 

Venezuela and Laos, which, of course, is not quite true. e do not, strictly 
speaking, deliberates They deliberate there and when we do it we do it from the 
point of view that it is very relevant for this country. It is a kind of delib= 
e suo Anerican matters. Sure, So there is nothing narrow-minded here. 
00d. Yes: 


Q:  (Regarding constitutions for foreign countries.) 


S: Yes, that is a different case. He is asked -- Aristotle too would, 'Some 
barbario nation woyld cone to hn and he has'tho táno and tho necessary know 
ledge. He voula, Í believe, as a humane man, do 1t, but 14 is not, strictly 
speaking, deliberetion, One deliberates about ones om things. You must have 
a point of reference from which you starte . . . Yes. Good, Go on, 


O: The reason why we do not deliberate about these things is that none of thom 

can be effected by our agency. Ve deliberate about tings that are in 

our control and are attainable by action (which are in fact the only 
things"that still remain to be considered; for nature, nécessity, and 
chance, “ith the addition of intelligence and hunan agency generally, 
exhaust the generally accepted list of causes). Also there is no room 

for deliberation about matters fully ascertained and completely formu= 
lated as sciences; such for instance as orthograplya -. . « 


S: Yes, it is clear, No one deliberates, shall I write the "h" this way or 
that wey? I have never seen that. Ive never seen anyone do that because that 
is absolutely fixed, That!s the "» and that is not a letter in the Latin alpha- 


bet, Goods 


+ + » for we have no uncertainty as to how a word ought to be spelt, le 
deliberate about things in vhich our agency operates but does not alrays 
produce the same results; for instance abowt questions of medicine and 
of business; and me deliberate about navigation more than about athletic 
training, because 1% has been less completely reduced to a science; and 
similarly with other pursuits also. And we deliberate more about tie 
arts than about the sciences because we are more wncertain about them, 
Deliberation then is employed in matiers which, though subject to 
rules that generally hold good, are uncertain in their issue; or where 
the issue is indeterminate, and where; when the matter is important, 
ve take others into our deliberations, distrusting our om capacity to 
decide. 
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And we deliberate not about ends, but about"means. A doctor does 
not deliberate whether he is to cure his patient, nor an orator whether 
he is to convicce his audience, nor a statesman whether he is to secure 
good goverment, nor does anyone else debate about the end of his pro= 
fession or callinga . » +» 


S: This solves the problem of Herbert Simon to a largo extent of the infinite 
alternatives which everyone has to consider, Some of you will have read lira 
Storing!s analysis of Simons teaching on this point. For Aristotle itis clear: 
the end is always esteblished prior to the deliberation and then you deliberate 
about the means. And he describes deliberation in the sequel; and that is really 
important for'the modern discussions of what is now characteristically called'de- 
cision=naking; vhere the element of deliberation is not so visible but simply, 
only the last, final stage, and the emphasis has shifted from the rational pro- 
cess of deliberation to the mere act of the will: the decision, Yes? 





+ + + they take some end for granted, and consider how and by vhat means 
34 can'be achieved. 1£ they find that there are several means of achiev= 
ing it, they proceed to consider which of these will attain 1t most easily 
and best, If there is only one means hy which it can be accomplished, 
they ask how 1t is to be accomplished by that means, and by vhat means 
that means can itself be achieved, until they reach the first link in 
the chain of causes, which is the last in the order of discovery. (For 
when deliberating one seens in the procedure described to be pursuing 

an investigation or analysis that resembles the analysis of a figure in 
geometry -- indeed it appears that though not all investigation is delib= 
eration, for example, mathenatical investigation is not, yet all deliber= 
ation is investigation -- and the last step in the analysis seens to be 
the first step in the execution of the design, ) 


S: Is this clear? You deliberate from the end. Say, the end is health, and in 
this particular case of this particular patient suffering from this disease, and 
then you find out it is this and this disease. This means is ordinarily helpful 
in nost cases. There is no reason to assune that this is an atypical case and 
then you decide on this and this. And now the first step; and the first step, 
lets say roughly -- let us assune it!s an operation -- the first step would 
probably be, according to the present means, to give him anaesthetics. That is 
probably no longer spelied out because it!s a matter of course and therefore the 
ená of the deliberation, give hin anaesthetics so that he can be safely operated 
on, and this is the first step in the action, Then you go down fron the end"to 
the last step in the analysis and then you ascend again from that to the end, 
hopefully that he will be healthy after the operation, This is the classic state" 
nent about deliberation, Now one point which is very important Tisre to consider 
is that in this vhole analysis here there is no difference between moral deliber= 
ation and'medical deliberation; no difference. The example is throughout the 
same, and, of course, that doesn!t"mean that there is no difference whatever but 
it forces us to raise the question, all the more, mhich Aristotlo docsntt answer 
here: vhat is the difference between moral and medical deliberation? ell, you 
can, of course, also replace the physicians by the pilot or by any other deliber- 
ator. That doesn't make any fundamental difference. Now what would be the dif- 
ference? 





0:  Coulántt we say the difference was what we found to be the difference be- 
trieen art and moral virtue before? /S: Nemely?/ That the artisan could deliber= 
ate on the end opposite the right end, He could deliberate on it if he were 
working with some animal and he wanted to test something. Let me make him sick 
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in a certain vay so that 1 will test a ner serum, Vell, how do”I do that? In 
other words, he wontt deliberate, he doesntt have to deliberate, on health 1f in 
the nane of health he deliberates == 

S:  Aristotle makes it perfectly clear that the physician takes the end for 
granted: hcelth, I mean, he doesntt think of that physician ho is considering 
should he not poison him or destroy him because his relatives would give the phy= 
sician money, you know, fran the inherítance, These things have happened, and 
this Aristotls excludes, He takes here for granted the non=crininal physician, 
It is true: the physician as physician is not necessarily a non=criminal, The 
virtuous man is necessarily non=criminal, Is that what you mean? That is true, 


O: That was wat I meant, but -= 


Ss 





Yes, but this'is not here a matter of consideration, Ve must never forget 
es 15, Burnhamo 


Qu I think it has something to do with the fact, just the simple fact, that 
bodily health is much more obvious than nental health. 


S: Yes, that is one good point but it doesntt go far enough, I vould"go a step 
further, I mean, not only is mental health -- because mental health is, of 
course, here not understood in the sense of"psychiatry. Itis understood in the 
sense of virtue and this is the point. Yes, but more generally stated, in the 
case of medical deliberation the end is clearly defined: health. hat is the end 
in moral deliberetion? The end in moral deliberation is the moral action itself. 
You ses, you want to act virtucusly and therefore you consider all the circwn= 
stances properly, but with a view to what? To moral action, It is an entirely 
circular procedure. With a vie to what do you determine the action? Do you see 
that, the difficulty? I mean, the difference betroen morality and arts'is that 
the artisan's act has an end outside of the act itself: the shoc, health, or vhat- 
ever it may be. The moral act does not have an end outside of itself, It is to 
be done for its om sake, It is in this sense an end in itself, That is very 
difficult, Nor Thomas Aquinas in his commentary somenhero to this passage says 
generally speaking the ends (and he means here also the ends of moral action) are 
given by nature, Yes? Are given by nature, Then it would be clear. 1/e tould 
then have this situation: the moral man acts with a view to natural ends, but not 
the natural character of the ends but the wise choice of the means to these ends 
nakes him moral. But this is not wat Aristotle says. Ina way Aristotle must 
imply 1t, but only in a way. lr. Drye 


This might be going ahead a little but it is confusing because in talking 
about courage and another virtue Aristotle says that the end is not the moral 
virtue but the honor that we derive, The end of moral virtue is not moral vir= 
tue, but honor. The courageous man does the right thing for honors == 


S: Then there must be something vrong vith the translation, One should mot 
translate tokalon by honor; tokalon is the noble and that may be identical, may 
be used syhonymously with honor. But Aristotle'makes it explicitly clear: the 
man who acts courageously for the sake of honor, the honors given by the city, 
is not the courageous man proper, On the contrary, to anticipate that, 1 think 
the example of courage is beautiful because in this whole discussion of courago 
ES courage is defined as a virtue to be shom on the field of honor, field of 








battle, there is not a single reference to the fatherland, to the pol: 
end. Thomas Aquinas in his commentary insists on that, but Arisii 
speak of it, That is exactly the grest difficulty of the Dihics 
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of moral action is noi defined, Tt is only indicated by that word happiness and 
that is a kind of -- in one sense, a question mark because it is not elaborated, 
what it means. lr, Glenn, 


Q,: Uhat does Aristotle mean when he says that we do not deliberate about those 
tlings which we cannot bring about by our om efforts? ly problen is this: the 
political scientist in the classroom can deliberate about things like the goals 
of American foreign policy, He deliberates about this in a real sense and yet he 
doesn't have much influence, 


S: Yes, but he has some, The position is thathe's acitizen of a democracy, a 
voter, and perhaps he will becone a Congressman in the futuro, There is no dif- 
ficulty. 





Qy: Tell,my problem is this: vhen Aristotle says this sort of absolutely, that 
we do not deliberate about things which ve cannot bring about by our own efforts== 


S: Yes, ty our own'means, Yes, of course you cannot bring about by your, lr 
Glenn's, own efforts, but you can very well be the comunity, The Amcrican 
people deliberate about wat they can bring about. Now not all American people 
deliberate for various reasons; but those who are politically interested do, and 
this deliberation is, in a vay, oí course going on all the time in nerspapers and 
in debates in Congress and every other place. That is no difficulty. That is a 
fanous difficulty: that if you have one hundred-eighty-millionthof porrer of deci= 
sion can this be celled the power of decision? You know, that!s a famous diffi= 
culty in this largo democracy, but this doesn't affect the Aristotelian pointe 
lodern democracy stands and falls"by the fact that this voting power, in spite o£ 
its littleness in runerical terms, is something inportent, and 1 believe if thg 
would tale away that right from you you wouldn't like it, 


Q3: 'oula you say, then, that you have to interpret this "by cur am efforts"! to 
méan our om, collectively -- 


S: Yes, sure, necessarily; individually or collectively, It depends. 1fitis 
a political matter it is, of course, collective. If it is a private matter it 
is, of course, the individual!s own, 


Q3: Should we, then, also understand 1% to mean -- "our om efforts"! to mean our 
om efforts no matter how little effect — 


S: Yes, yes, sure, Sure, Sure. The simple Athenian member of the assembly" 
also had very little to say. You know, he had just one votes and the speeches,” 
the political speeches, were called deliberative speeches. Speeches about laws, 
about war and peace, were called deliberative speeches. That is deliberations 
Deliberation is, of course, political deliberation as well as private, That goes 
without saying. Yes. But 14!s good you bring 1t up since it wasn't quite clear, 


0): Y think 1t!s still not solved because if you had a dictatorship then by def- 
iñition vhat goes on in a political science class would not be deliberstion. 


S: No, well, what is going on in political science classes could at best be 
called an imitation of deliberation, training in deliberation, Yes, sure, just 
as many things which are going on in medical schools are not medication but an 
initation of medication so that they can become medicatorse 


Q,: Then this is a special usage. 
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S: Yes, but this is not difficult to understand, Is it? Just as the shoos made 
by an apprentice'in the first year are not shoes, strictly speaking, because no 
one can use then, but by having made these shoes he will be able, next year or 
the year thereafter, to make a shoe which a human being can wear, There is no 
difficulty in that. You ses? T mean, if one uses onets head -- I mean, and i£ 
one thinks of the subject matter in the proper terms and does not go off into ir- 
relevant abstractions, this is clear. Is it not? Imcan, that there con be and 
must be imitations for the purpose of instruction and learning and hsbituation in 
all fields of human endeavor» 


Qy* I'm not completely satisfied but 1111 let 1t go, 
$: Think a bit about it and draw on your experience, 


Oy: 0£ how much brunt is" the objection that a physician might want to deliberate 
añout the end: euthenaSia, for example? 


S: About the end? 


Oy: About the end, health, He might decido that 1t might be for the better 1f a 
patient == 


S: — You know vhat will happen to him, He will be punished for murder. He is 
not a physician in order to reach a decision whether this man should live or die, 
That doesnt fall within his" competences Hehas to heal, if possible, and if not 
to make the rest of the case, of the patient, reasonably confortable. Thatts all 
that he is for and according to the ordinary understanding no nan has the right 
to decide whether 1t is good for another man to live or to die, Strictly speak- 
ing, no man is supposed to make such a decision, That is not a question, But it 
is, indeed, true that the physician or any other artisan may misuse his art and 
in misusing 14 may be very able as an artisan, That is true, That is the point 
which ir, Dry brought up. But I think the more urgent question for us is that in 
the case of the arts the end mhich the art serves is well defined, For examplo, 
the pilot mo says now all the baggage must'be throm into the sea; otherwise 1 
cant save the boat, It is perfectly clear, the end: he wants to bring the ship 
and the human beings on it to port. That is the clear end with a view to which * 
he decides talcing into consideration the circimStances: the tempest, time of day, 
and so on, But vhat is that with a view to which you decide that this degree of 
anger is proper in the circunstances and that degree improper? As 1 put it last 
tine, the degrees of anger don't run around with tags: proper degree, But you 
have to find out in each case and this is exactly the point. Now a fer more 
points 1 trould briefly like to mention, Let us see only one passage, * 111416. 
That is toward the end of that chapter, however it is called: 1114b16, where he 
sumarizes the statement about the end. 


Qg: Your last comment seemed to tie back to the dual nature of virtue because 
when you first raised this business -—- and people were bothered -- that the end 
of moral action is not defined, there were strange looks. And you illustrate it 
now and it is mich less arguable that as virtue as concerned with passions -- 


For example? 





Qg: You just gave the business of the degree of anger felt, 


S: Yes, but with a vier to mat? 





E. 
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Qg: That the end is the thing itself; 


S: The end is the right degree of anger in the circwnstances, That is what you 
elready established. But with a vier to what do we establish the right degree? 
The right degree is not universally the same. It depends on the circunstances. 
But you must have something outside of the circunstances in order to determine 
what is the right degree of anger in the circunstences. Is this clear? low the 
right degree of anger is the end, but you cannot determine the right degree of 
anger with a view.to the supposedly lmown right degree of anger. Now let us 
take another case: let us tako tho virtue of temperance, how much to eat and so 
on -- how much to eat and ¿lso how to eat, slow, fast, and so on and so on. 
There -- Aristotle refers to that; we will take this up next time -- with a view 
to health, in the first place, There you have an end different from the right 
degree of indulgence, But what do you have in the other cases? That is the 
questions Now in a way this is taicen up'in this passages then we will concludes 
Jn the preceding passage, 111a31 to b16, Aristotle puts the difficulty in this 
form: either we are responsible for the end which comes to sight to us or ve are 
not, Then the end is not chosen by us but imposed by nature and then everything 
depends on mat nature has"given to hima You must be well-born, Then you will 
have the right kind of end, and if you are ill-born you have the wrong kind o£ 
end. And then the evil man simply doesntt know thetrue end. He is by naturo 
blind to it. Thatis one things Aristotle is not quite satisfied and therefore 
he goes on in this passage, the few lines which I would like us to read, 1111b164 


0: Whether then a mants view of his end, whatever it may bo, is not given by 
rature but is partly due to himself, or whether, although his end is de= 
ternined by nature, yet virtue is spontaneous because the good mants ac= 
tions to gain his end are spontaneous, in either case vice till bo just 
as much spontaneous as virtue; for the bad man equally with the good 
possesses spontaneity in his actions. . . + 


S:  Yes,this is the"point -- now let us see what this means, Bither we are, to 
some extent at least, responsible for the ond which comes to sight to us. Then 
freedom is no question, Or we are not responsible, but even in the latter case 
ve are at least responsible for what we do with regard to the end and the things 
done with regard to ends -- they are the locus of virtue and vice end therefore 
freedom is saved. What Aristotle seens to drive at is this: (and this is, o£ 
course, no possible solution), that imowledge or ignorance of the end is irrele= 
vant for moral virtue, He camot possibly mean that and yet some of the'state- 
nents sound as if they were that. But he cannot leave it -- he retracts, surely, 
this implication in the inmediate sequel, in b21, 





O: If then, as is seid, cur virtues are spontaneous (and in fact we are 
in a sense ourselves partly the cause of our moral dispositions, and 
it is our having a certain character that makes us set up an end of a 
certain kind), 14 follows that our vices are spontaneous also; they 
are spontaneous in the same nanner as our virtues, 


S: Yes. In other vords, here he seems to say the ends are establishod on the 
basis of the good ar bad habit which we have acquired. Since we are responsible 
for the good or bad habit which we acquired we are also responsible for the end 
which comes to sight. This is still very dark and I think the difítcalty is 
this, is always this: how do we know the rigirt ends? The definition of virtue 
given in the second book, that it is a mean, is connected mith that because the 
definition of the mean -- of virtue in terms of mean -- of course blurs thab, 
Jith a vier to what is the mean determined? Thatis always the question. Dub 
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that ve can say on the basis of general observation that virtuous actions are al- 
ways in bebreen acts which do too much and acts which do too little: that is 
plausible, We can say the right attitude to anger will abrays lead to degrees” 
of anger short of apoplexy, on the one hand, and stupid insensitivity to insult, 
on the other. Thatis safe to saya But what about the exact determination? With 
a vier towhat? If we assume -—"in many cases we do that -- assune as an end 
tho polis, the political society, and this affects, of course, mary virtues and 
many virtuous actions, Then we have a standard outside; and things would be, in 
a vay, much simpler if we could always refer ourselves to, as we say now, socie= 
tya But Aristotle does not regard tnis as sufficient. “hy? Thatis a long ques- 
tion, le must follow that, Aristotle does not“regerd this as sufíicient, al- * 
though hels fully emere, of course -- after all, the book is called politiketus 

a kind of political inquiry, So he is the last man in the world who cola nave 
forgotton about the polis, but he does not regard the polis and its interests 
and what is required for it as sufficient for determining our action, and the 
simplest explanstion is that he had the feeling there is something in man which 
transcends the polis and therefore the polis would not be good enough» In addi- 
tion, there is also this difficulty: when you speak of the polis you leave unde= 
termined whether 1t is a good or bad polis. Now how do you make a distinction 
between the good and bad polis? Thereyou will bring in virtuo, This is the most 
natural distinction there, most natural term for distinguishing betreen the good 
and bad polis, “And therefore you come into lachiavellianism if you take the 
polis undefined, without any regard to goodness or badness, tho mere self-preser= 
vation of the polis by hook and by crook, as the standard, This can be dones 
liachiavelli has shotm that it can be dones But it is not good enough, obviously. 
Ye all know" that, see from time to time at least. Yes, but if vo reject that, 
the polis as a sufficient criterion, what other criterion can we find? And 1 be= 
líeve -- 1 repeat this again -- that the only clear statement about a specifio 
end which Aristotle gives is the contemplative life, and it is clear that the 
contemplative life, the life of the mind, determines well enough how one should 
act towards others as well as towards the sub-rational part of man. But this is 
obviously insufficient because very fer people lead the contemplative life, “and 
Aristotle has to find somehow a mean beteen the polis, undefined -- I mean, 
only"taken as a society of men living together in peace —— and the contempletive 
life, on the other, and to see somehow, see" some conversions between the two, 
This is the"standard, the possible standard, for non-philosophic men; and that 
is, I think, vhat he means ty moral virtue, 





Thatever ends you may take; whatever natural ends you may take, will not 
cover the whole ground. I mean, if you say, for example; self-preservation == 
is, of course, impossible, “Then there cannot be courage, as Hobbes has clearly 
seen; It is clear, Imean, if self-preservation is the end then cowrage is a 
vice, naturally. I mean, unless in those cirownstances ich also may happen 
where cowrage might be conducive to self-preservation, There are such cases, 
For exemple, the jumping on a chair »hen some dangerous animal liko a mouse or a 
rat enters may be helpful, Well, we will discuss that when we come to the par= 
ticular virtues, vut what we have to expect fron the analysis of the particular 

| virtues is vhether this question of the end with a viez to which moral man do- 
| termines hat is the right action here now, whether that question is answered. 
It will surely be made more specific by the analysis of the virtues. 
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Tth Heeting: May 2, 1963 


S:  Ttswas a good paper and quite a few things are correct, You make, in my 
opinion, “only one great slip. It was casual, but still we should clear 16 up. * 
You said, when you spoke about the renark about inmortality or life after death, 
that Aristotle leaves this open because this is a theological and not a philos= 
ophic question, Can you tell me what Aristotle understands by theology? 


0: — I thought he meant by religion revealed religion, 
S: Yes, but did Aristotle have any notion of revealed religion? 
O: I dont imow, Doesn't revealed religion reveal such things as he 'omits? 


S: Yes, but, well, what does the term, theology, mean in Aristotle? That is 
alvays the best beginninga 


O: Yes, He didntt even use the term, 


S: 0h yes; not here, but he does, and it is the same as what came to be called 
later on metaphysics. So it is a part, the highest part, of philosophy. So 
there is no theology for Aristotle outside of philosophy. There is no revealed 
theology in Aristotle. 


O: Yes, well that!s what I meant by theology. 


S: Yes, but you could have chosen a better vay to say it. No, this is not pos= 
síble: that Aristotle omits something because it belongs to the province of ther 
ology» That!s impossible, Yes, there is no such outside field from his point 
of vie, Now as for the more special point, you had some difficulties in under= 
standing why Aristotle arrives at the conclusion that'cowrage refers to” the dan= 
ger of dying in battle as distinguished, for example, from a shipwreck, and 18 
seemed to you first that Aristotle was, as it were, guided ty the legislators who 
praised the brave soldiers and not the men who behave bravely in shipmecks, un= 
less they are the sane so that they would also be soldiers, of course. But then 
you said no, the legislators are irrelevant. It is inteligible in itself be- 
cause the eneny you can resist. You have a fighting chance, so to spoak, You 
cannot do anything against the ocean. But is this sufficient? Take another 
case: a physician who exposes his life in an epidemic, And don!t say that this 
diánit exist in Grecce because we imow from Thucydides! description of the 
plague that there were quite a fer physicians who exposed their lives in order 
to save the city. Now vhy should the physician who exposes his life not be as 
brave as the soldier? I mean, what is the Aristotelian answer as far as you 
could discern it in this section vhich you discussed? 


0:  (Inaudible). 


S:  Bubit is perfectly clear that they went into an infected house, That was 
as dangerous as to go ina mine field, So? Well, the legislator didn't honor 
these physicians as they honor the soldiers so you have to come back to the leg= 
islator, And the question is vitether that is a mere convention or whether there 
is not a substantive reason for taking ones bearings by what the legislators 
say. Perhaps it is not an accident that there are always legislators around, 
Perhaps it has somethirg todo with the fact that man is a political being. Good. 
So these are the o pointse 
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I read Miss Goldschmidt!s paper about the first half of Book TIT and there 
is only one point which 1 vould like to mention here in class. Miss Goldschmidt 
has seen'the difficulties but here is one point where I believe she went vronga 
She says, men who ses the golden mean through something that could be called 
genius. These men may be the freest for even though they know what the good 
Course of action is they are not bound by good character to follow that course 
of action and can still choose either, Perhaps these men are the only ones who 
can truly do evil for the virtuous man is bound by his good character -- he can= 
not do evil -- and the vicious man is bound by his bad character. The vicious 
man cannot but do evil," Do you see that? This doesn't stand. That is a con= 
tradiction, 


Now let us now turn to a discussion of our assigmment. I hope we can cover 
more of the ground today than we did last time, Now Aristotle turns now, from 
the middle of the third bool toward at least the end of the fifth, to the partio- 
ular virtues: courage, moderation, and so on, Now 1% is important to realize 
this: Aristotle has defined before virtue in general, the genus, and now he 
comes to the species, But the definition of the genus was not complete, It was 
not precise, It vas given , ina goncral outline, It somewhat was left 
in a certain vagueness. Therefore We must count with the possiblity that vhen 
e study the particular virtues we will learn something about virtue in general. 
vhich we have not yet learmod'before, In other words,”the procedure of Áris- 
totle is not simply from here, from the more wniversal, to the particular, Thero 
is also a way back, liore gonerally stated, the gemus Ís a whole which compris= 
os the species and the species is a part of the gomus, The vay from the vholo 
to the part is accompanied also by a way from the part to the whole, Ve do not 
understand the vhole except by understanding tho parts. Dut, of courso, we also 
can never understand a part unless we understand 1 as part of a vhole, 10, un= 
Less we have some understanding of the whole, This is a great misfortune, but 
this is the fate of human knowledge: that we always have some imkling of the 
hole, Otherwise we couldn't begin to think. Bub we have to go to the parts in 
order to get more specific knowledge and this moro specific knowledge is bound 
to affeot our previous opánións about the whole. This is surely Plato!s vien, 
but to some extent, at least in the Ethics, this applies to Aristotle as well, 1 
give you a simple example, dan is a”rational animal, You cannot understand 
man, therefore, if you do not lmow what animal is, what living being is, but 
vhen you understand man, this' particular being vho possesses reason, this throws 
light again on animal: namely, that animal is compatible with rationality. This 
does not become sufíiciently clear from the general understanding of animality. 


Na tho greatest difficulty which we had, I believe, vas this (in the gen= 
eral analysis of virtue): virtue has to dowith choice of”means but the habit o£ 
choosing the mean or the means is itself the end. TI mean, excuse me: the slip 
was very bad. I didnt mean now the mean; 1 meant the neans for an end. The 
habit of choosing'the means is itself"the end, In the arts it is different, The 
physician'chooses, say, the operation, the moans, for the end, health, The“end 
is health, not the operation, But in moral life the action which we choose, 
vhich is meant to be a means, is at the sane time the end, Do we not need Ím 
ledge of the end, of a different end, in order to choose rightly the means? But 
what is that end with a view to vhich we determine that this is the right thing 
to do now? Tíhat do we Learn" from the analysis of courage or manliness regarding 
tie end? First the question, why does he begin in the analysis of the virtues, 
already in this enuneration of the virtues in Book II, with courage, with manli- 
ness? “hy does he do that? Afber all, unless we have proven that Aristotle 
used a coin, tossed a coin, we must assune that he had a reason for beginning 
with courage. He surely doesn't tell us. le have to find out. Now wen we 
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read the first few lines of this passage 





+ Reinkin, 

O: But to resune, let us now discuss the virtues severally, defining 
the nature of each, the class of objects to which it is releted, and 
the vay in waich 1% is related to them, In so doing ve shall also make 
it clear how many virtues there are, 


S: Yes, how many there are, See, Aristotle seems to be interested'in that 
purely statistical question: how many virtues there are. Yes. Vell, but why is 
sdristotlo interested? Why is the question of how many virtues there are impor= 
tant? 


O: By contrast to Plato? 





S: Perhaps, Yes, that would be one thing, but you can also say if you Imow 
those and these are virtues, only these and these discussed by Aristotle are vir= 
tuos, there may be others, People speak of those. You count. You make a list 
for yourself, You compare your list with Aristotlets list. The number will 
Play a certain role, You will see which are excluded by Aristotle, That!s not 
unimportant, Lot us keep in mind this question: why does he begin with cowrage” 
or manliness? Do you know another vriter, whon Aristotle" knew, who also begins, 
in a vay, váth courage? Itts one of these nasty examples, as you seem to have 
gathered. Yes, “íell, in the Laws, the first book of the Laws, He begins with 
courage and goes along into tH8-others; and 1 think tie FiFST book of the Laws 
will also supply" the answer as to vhy Aristotle begins with courage, Now When 
he goes on, then, there, and he speaks -- courage has to do with foar and confi- 
éencs, the opposite of fear, sense of security. But he shifte immediately to 
fear, as distinguished from a sense of confidence, because courage'is primarily 
tho right posture toward fears and not toward feelings of security, and this is 
comected with the fact that'fear has always to do with evil, with impending 
evil or possible future evil, painful things. You dont need a particular atti- 
tude toward confidence, That doesn!t create a difficulty for your lifo 1£ you 
are confident, but 1f you are fearful of evil that disturbs you and you have to 
do something about it, And this is the difference between courage and its rela= 
ted virtue, moderation, Here we have to do with pleasant things, the attrao= 
tions of pleasures vhich also disturb, Now let us turn to al0 to 12 only to 
give you some specimens of Aristotle!s proceduro, So that courage has to do 
ith fears is not a difficult assertion. Dveryone would admit that, Dut which 
kind of fears. Let us turn to al0, 





O: It is true then that we fea» all evil things, for example, disgrace, 
poverty, disease, lack of friends, death; but it is not thought that 
cowrage is related to all these things. +. + e 


S: Yes, let us stop here. You see, so there are many fear inspiring things. 
fristotle gives some striking examples, but how does he make his selection 

the basis of what? The translator says "it is thought." It is supposed to be. 
It seems. It is generally assumed, No one would call a man who is == can con= 
trol his fear regarding disgrace a brave or courageous man, The same applies to 
the other things Like poverty and so on. Now let us make a jump to 2h, Aris- 
totle gives other examples: which kinds of fears are not tho matter of oouwrages 
Now there he raises the question about what kind of things, kind of fear inspir- 
ing things, then, ls -- yes? 











0: Tihat then are the fearful things in respect of which courege is dis- 
played? I suppose those which are the greatest, since there is no one 
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more brave in enduring danger than the courageous nan, 


S: More literally —"not the one who is concerned with the greatest things "== 
meaning the greatest fear-inspiring things (question mark.) Yes. "Form one is 
nore sustaining of the terrible things than the courageous man,! Now, and what 
is this most fear inspiring thing? 
Or + « » the most terrible ting of all is death; for 14 is the end, and 

when a man is dead, nothing, we think, either good or evil can befall 

him any more, 


S: Yes, Uwe thinid! is again "it seems." You see the interesting point: before 
he had discussed in the first book -- that!s your point, lir, Burnham, What do 
you want to say? 


Q: He makes clear, what he said in the first book was a concession to opinions 


S: Yes, but it vas not a very strong point in the first book either, But here 
it comes quite clear. Yes. But Aristotle, of course --"yes, so that we suspeo= 
ted thero, tñat tada is not such a gravo prollen Sor Kin, bescues nom perfectly 
clearo 


Q: Yes, tho only question is vhy he mentions 1t here. 


S: You see, the question of -- that was mentioned last tino, I believe by Kira 
Kirvan =- if thero is a'certainty of life after death the status of couwrsge is 
affected ly it. I mean, courage, as Aristotle understands it, is displayed with 
a certainty on the part of the courageous man that he risks everything for his 
whole future, There is no future beyond his death, That is a point -- why he 
must make it here, And this may have something to do with the question of the 
difference between the virtue in the strict sense and virtue of the citizen, 
Porhaps he spoke before, in the first.book, of the citizen point of viem That 
we do not know But the main point is agaín here that he doesn't assert defin= 
itely that to the dead man nothing good or bad ever occurs. He only says it 1a 
thought to be; thought to be in certain circles like those ciroles vhich he ad= 
áresses here, So me know this much then: courage has to do with the fear-inspir= 
ing death and not with other fear-inspiring things, at least not primarily; seo= 
ondarily it might. Good. This is, however, not sufficient. 


O: But even death, we should hold, does" not in all circunstances give an op" 
portunity for Courage: for instance, we do not call a man courageous for 
facing death by droming or disease. hat form of death then is a test 
of cowrage? Presumably that which is the noblesta 


S: Yes. Also here he uses a question: "not that in the most noble things?! He 
doesntt assert it. He raises the question, no contradiction, then he goes om, 
Now the most noble fearful dangers are those inwar, Yes. 


01 + . + for it is encountered in the midst of the greatest and most noble 
of dangers. And this conclusion is borne out by the principle on which 
public honors are bestowed in repudlics and under monarchies, 

The courageous man, therefore, in the propersense of the tam, 
*wil1 be he who fearlessly confronts a noble desth, or some sudden peril 
tnal threatens deaths anl tio perils of mer ansucr tio description 
most fully. o 
Tes, now let us see here, So the locus of courage is, then, mer, facing 
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desth in battle. Now that this is not a peculiarity of Greeks is also, 1 have 
been told, not indeed by anthropologists but 1 Imow it from much less respecta= 
ble sources which 1 decline to identify, that the Red Indians called their mar- 
riors "the braves." And this is it, The brave man, the courageous man, is a 
warrior. So this is not a peculiarity, For those interested in minor subtle- 
ties, when he says here in 31, in agreement or corresponding to that are also 
the honors both in the cities and vith the rulers, Averroes makes this remarks 
nen have already agreca in this, convened in this, that those vho sustain death 
in battles are to be praised and + In other words -- that is the line 
walch lr, Veissberger took -- there is a kind of convention to do that; praising 
the warriors, in particular, Aristotle does not say this here. This is inter- 
pretation given by Averroess_ Good. But I think the thesis in itself that cour= 
age has its locus in the field of honor -- the clinic, the hospital, vhere the 
diseased people are, is not called the field of honor. The field of honor is 
battle, This is not surprising, although one can say perhaps the philosopher 
should take a somenhat broader view and one can deplore iristotlels sticking to 
the phenomena and we"will take this up at the end, Now l suggest we turn to the 
next chapter, 1115b7, because we cannot read everything. 


O: Now although the sane things are not fearful to everybody, thero 
are some tatrors which we pronounce beyond human endurance, and these 
of course are fearful to everyone in his senses. 


S: In other mords, there cannot be bravery there or courage there, Yes? 


O: And the terrors that man can Ondure differ in magnitude and degree; as 
also do the situations inspiring confidence. But the covrageous man 
is proof against fear so far as man may be. Hence although he will 
sometimes fear even terrors not beyond man!s endurance, he willdo so 
in the right way, and he will endure then as principle dictates, for 
the sake of that mhich is noble; for that is the end at which virtue 
eins. 


S: Here he speaks of the end of virtue. We will take this up again. Let us 
g0 OM. 


O: On the other hand 1t is possible to fear such terrors too much, and 

too líttlez and also to fear things that are not fearful as if they were 
fearful, Error arises either from fearing what one ought'not to fesr, 
or from fearing in the wrong mamner, or at the nrong time, or the like; 
end similerly trith regard to occasions for confidence. 

he courageous man then is he that endures or fears the right things 
and for the right purpose and án the right manner and at the right tine, 
and vio shows confidence in a similar may. (For the courageous nan feels 
and acts as the cireunstances merit, and as principle may dictate, And 
every activity aims at the end that corresponds to the disposition of 
víhich it is the manifestation, So it is therefore with the activity of” 
the courageous man: his couwrage is noble; therefore its end is nobility, 
for a thing is defined by its end; therefore the courageous man endures 
the terrors and dares the deeds that manifest courage, for the sake of 
that vhich is noble,) 


S: Yes, let us stop here and let us try to understand it, Facing death in bat- 
tle is the act of the courageous man, Now what does this mean? Xust he not run 
amay under any circumstances? May he not surrender under any circunstances? And 
14 vould be simple, but it is not so simple, There are situations in vhich 14 
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is right for hin to run aay and right for him to surrender, but where to draw 
the line? You see, if the rule were universally valid, no question. But has the 
same line to be dram by everyone? For example, whether a man is vounded or not 
wounded; whether he has stillamunition; whether he is on a recomnoitering party 
or whether it is a decisivo battle on which everything depends. These arc obvi- 
ously circumstances waich are very relevant. Again, this only shows how to drew 
the line, Now Aristotle speaks first of the fact that different things are fear- 
inspiring for different'human beings. Nor of course he doesn't mention that 
here but he thinks here, of course, also of the difference bebmeen men and women 
although that is not very relevant here immediately becanse we have already ex- 
cluded tomen because courage, the locus of courage, is war. But let us look 
even for a moment at momen, There are sane stories about women vho jump on a” 
chair when a mouse appears and this is generally regarded as a misplaced fear, 
not a rational ones But 1 think we woula all say in feirness to everyone that 1£ 
it is not a mouse but a rat 1t would be a somenhat different situation, because 
a rat is a more fear-inspiring animal then a mouse. 1 think if itis a black 
panther even men would be excused if we were to jump not only on chairs but to 
the ceilinga So there is a variety of fearful things for different human beings. 
Yetínere are certain limits to that, There are certain things which are too 
fear-inspiring for every human being and where no hunan being can be expected to 
stand. That'is one point. One thing could; of course, be entirely new weapons, 
entirely ner, absolutely unexpected weapons, wholly surprising. Think: elephants 
coming up against a great army who have never been confronted by elephants, as 
the Ronans did, This cannot be simply regarded as comerdice if the Romsns don't 
know then, Next time they will kmow and they will change their tactics, of 
courses Hr, Weissbergero 








Q: (As to mether the case of Macabeus confronting the elephants in the Apoo= 
rapha was one of courage.) 


S: Yes, that would be extraordinary courage. Good, Yes, sure, that would be 
extraordinary courage, but he might have heard of elephants already before, 
(Leughter). No, that would not detract from his courage but would make it more 
intelligible that in such a situation — good. Now the second consideration is 
this: courage is the right posture not merely toward desth in battle, but also 
tovard other fear-inspiring things and this makes the question of how to draw 
the line, 1,0, of the telos, of the end, still more urgent. Now when we take 
the example of the woman confronted by the mouse or by the rat, why is ib more 
reasonable if it is a rat than if it is a mouse? Why is it more reasonsble? 











0: The fear of danger is mores 
S: Yes, but danger; danger of what? 
O: The rat can kill them, 


S: Gan kill them. Yes, what is then the point of view? Very simple: life and 
linbs, yes. Life and limbs, Very good. Yes, but clearly this is of no help 
becaúse the courageous man precisely exposes life and limb in the proper s 
tion, not vien confronted with a black panther but when confronted by an enenya 
But how does he draw the line? I mean, the line caníot be dram with a view to 
self-preservation. Thatts impossible, Then there would never be any brave man, 
Yes? Is it not clear? 





0: If tne battleficiad is the main field of cowrage, we sacrifice our lives or 
ve put our lives in jeopardy there for the polis, for the states 
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S: Yes, but still, did Avistotle say anything about the polis? hat did Aris" 
totle say' about the end, the end at which the courageous, the brave man, the 
nanly man, ains? 


O: The noble, 


S: The noble, Period. You must admit, that is not very enlightening. Some= 
how we have in mind -- we all kmow a certain bit about those things -- we have 

in mind something like the polis, That!s not stated. And mat about you, Mr 

Boyaxn? 





Q: Yes, vetre not going to emphasize simply the relationship of fears to things 
that may cause death, There are other things that can cause fear and that can 
be another reason why the question of self-preservation cannot be the standard, 


S:  Imean, what is that other reason why self-preservation camot be the stan= 
dard? 


Q: Vell, because you fear other things that have nothing to do with self-pre- 
servetion, 


Yos, for instance? 





You may fear youtre going to flunk an exam, 


S: Yes, Aristotle -- he has exoluded. No one is regarded as a cowrageous man 
in Aristotle!s sense because he has no fear of flunking an examination, It may 
be either that he has a just estinate of his powers and it may also be a man of" 
extraordinary levity, but it is not the sphere of courage or cowardice, 1 mean, 
ve may teke up later on the question, why Aristotle excludes so rigorously the 
other fields of apprehensions and how to fight then fron the sphere of courago. 
Ye may do that, but let us first -- 


Q: He does mention other tnings: pain, when hets talking about the coward, page 
161, "But to seek death in order to' escape from poverty, or the pangs of love, 
or fran pain or Sorrow. + + +" Okay, those are three other things. 


S: Yes, May I suggest this very hundrum procedure: that we wait until we cone 
to'that passage. Good. “So Aristotle has now made reasonably clear vhat cowage 
is, l,e. what its matter, its field, is,'but he has not yet made clear vhat the 
end is except for seying 1t is the noble, and he distinguishes, then, in the se- 
quel the tro defects belonging to courage: the excess and the defect, The «x- 
cess is rashness, boldness, however you call it, and the defect proper is coward- 
ice, of course. Yes, lr, Burnham, 


Q7: Unat I dontt understand: is that a mis-translation or what is the structure 
oí that argunent there] He says the courage of the couregeous man is noble, 
Therefore it!s end is nobility. In the passage we just read, 


S: The end of every activity is that which corresponds to the habit in ques- 
tion and for the courageous man-courage is noble. That is what we had, The ed 
itors don!t like that. They have all kinds of remarks. But this is what we 
have, 


d2: But then he goes on: he says, "therefore its end is nobility," 
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S: Yes, well, such like, then, is also the end." 1 suppose he means that no- 
ble is then also the end. That he means here, 


Oy: You take out "therefore, 
S: Yes, well, something liko the therefore is there, In Greek, gel. 


Q,: On the artisan: it seems the major prenise was that every activity aime at 
tlle end that corresponds to the habit of mich it is the manifestations The ma- 
jor premise is that for activities the telos, the thing to which it tenda, is of 
like character with the actual practices 


0: Yell, you could say his courage is just. Therefore its end ls justice, But 
that doesn't help; does 14? 


S: Now let us see, "The end of every activity (of every energeias) is that 
which corresponds to the heixas.!! So the end of a just action is that which cor= 
responds to the habit of Justice, The end of the courageous action is that 
which corresponds to the habit of courago. And how they"are related: that is 
not taken up here, The point is this: the transition is here, then, this: "so 
the cowageous man aims at being couragoous"! and he does' everything that he does 
with the ultimate view to being couragoous. And courage, his being courageous, 
has the character of being noble, That 14 shares with justice, temperanco, ard 
so on, He acts courageously because he is concerned with acting nobly and con= 
cerned with nothing else. That, I think, is the meaning of that passage. Mrs 
Butterorth. 


Q,+ In linos 17, following, mere our translator says "the courageous man then 
dU'he that endures or fears the right thingo" eto. eto», how would you reply to 
the question that this seems to bo tautological? 


S: That is not teutological because it indicates tho various considerations 
vínich have to be considered, the various circunstances. For example, one action 
-- say, running away fron the enemy -- maybe is base sometimes and not base on 
other occasions, So you cannot give here a complete list of tae occasions on 
which 14 is wise or unwise because 1t depends on so many different cirounstan= 
ces:"whether it is a small group reconnoitering only or "hether 1t is a large 
armyy and how large and how small, That depends on the circwnstances. You 
know, that you cannot say. And also let me ses what are the other points, Yes, 
and does he do 14 == how one should -- for example, 1% may be the right thing in 
these circumstances to withdraw but not to run aray throwing amay one!s guns or 
whatever you have, That depends. 





Q)+ Vell we haverin our translation, "The right things," "the right purpose," 
"the right manner," and the right tine." 


S: Yes, let us see: "hat one should do and in the right manner, the right 
tine (right occasion) and many other considerations.! The circumstances: we 
have spoken of that before, There always is a variety of circunstances and they 
all must be considered. And that is in itself something very simple, The dif= 
ficulty is, however, as 1 have stated before: towards wiat do you look in order 
to adjust the right thing to the cifcumstances? There must be some principle. 
(Thás he calls the noble and that is, of course, too general, I mean, with a 
view to what do you draw the line? You draw the line not meroly with a view to 
the cireunstances but also with a view to something else, because 1£ you would 
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say tne end is solf-preservation'the sane circunstances would reconmend in al 
these cases perhaps ruming away, as Hobbes said. But if the end is not self 
preservation what is it? Avistotle has told us hitherto only the noble and the 
noble means negatively not self-preservation, This much we know, but that is too 
general, Uy dontt we first finish this section and then see what we can learn? 
Nor he malces, then, clear in the sequel that to brave death or to choose death in 
order to avoid poverty, erotic troubles, and pain is not courage but comerdice, 
beceuso, in the first place,it is softness to run away from toilsome things» 
Softness is almost the same as cowardico, And second: why does he do that -- who 
comuits suicido because he is about to become poor and he is not loved by his 
girl or he has to expect great pain? He does this not for the sake of somethirg 
noble, but in order to escape merely from an evil without an outlook of something 
noble. So this noble must be present if there is to be courages 1 think you can 
understand that, You can understand it, although we would like to hear from such 
a nester like Aristotle something more specific than just the noble in general, 
But 1 beliove he will give it to us to some extent, Good. Now then in the se- 
quel, in 1116215, he does sómething which he doesn't do elserhere in his discus= 
sion of the virtues: namely, he presents the sham forms of the virtue, (here 
Courage), five sham forms, No such variety exists elsewhere and this thrors 
light on courage: that 14 has so many false imitations whereas the other virtues 
dontt sean to have that, Now the first of viich he speaks is political courage, 
the courage of the citizen, and he is prompted in the best case by the desire for 
honor, mtaning for being himself honored by badges or by any special distinction: 
you know, external signs of honor, Or in the worst case, fear of punishment, He 
doesn't run away because he knows that he will be shot as a deserter, “hatever 
the case may bes Good, Then we have the socond case: the courage of mercenaries. 
Political cowrage is the courage of the citizens vho fight. The courage of the 
ercenaries -- and this is due, is a lower case, It is not strictly speaking 
Courage because it is due merely to experience, They know that there is no seri- 
ous danger. They can lick everyone, They can shoot better, or vhatever the wea- 
pons at the time may be, There is no real danger, Víhat is dangerous to the in- 
experienced or less experienced is not a danger to them, Therefore there is * 
nothing perticularly admirable. And then three -- let us read here b15 to 23, 
1116b, 15 to 23, "The mercenaries become CoWardS. + » e" 





























0: +. » professional soldiers prove comards hen the danger imposes too 
at a strain, and then they are at a disadvantego in mubers and equip= 
ment; for they are the first to run away, while citizen troops stand 
their ground and die fighting, as happened in the battle at the temple 
of Hermes. This is because citizens think it disgraceful to run amay, 
and prefer death to safety so procured; whereas professional soldiers 
vere relying from the outset on superior strength, and vhen they dis- 
cover they are outnumbered they take to flight, fearing death more than 
disgrace. But this is not true courages 
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S: Yes. You see, this is one form in which Aristotle illustrates 1t, low 
then he turns to the three Other cases of sham courage: mere animal spirits, we 
may say: the lion, the boar, and ihere are also human beings who can act this 
“ey. “The fourth case: those who are, to use a present day expression, the opti 
ts; people who have good hopes from being accustomed to win, They always lick 
them Think of a colonial nation surrounded by subject people, and, you lo, 
they meke some police raids from time to time, There is no risk involved, They 
always know that they are better armed. This is also not true courage, And the 
last one is from ignorance, from sheer ignorance: that they don't low how dan= 
gerous it is. I remember a case of Bob Hope stroking a tiger or a lion. “He 
didn!t imow that it mas; he thought it was a dog. But this is, of course, not == 
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no one would call him -- at the moment he became aware of what he had done he was 
properly apprehensive. Yes, Now we have now -- ] mean, we cannot read all these 
things, but at the end-of this passage we have all the data required for giving 
an answer, some answer, to the question of the end, Aristotle does not say a won 
labowt"the fact that the courageous man as defined by him faces death for the 
polis, for the" fatherland; for the common good; not a word, Thomas Aquinas, in 
his commentary, does this, but we know that Thomas Aquinas is alrays anxious to 
see the rationale of the various virtues. Aristotle does not do that, not even 
hen he speaks of the citizen courage,mhich is not true courage, does he mention 
that thgy do not run away, mhoreas the mercenaries run aray, because they think of 
thelr wives and children and the city; not even there. How can we explain that? 
And, of course, vhen we start from the fact of the polis we see that a polis can= 
not exist if ¿6 does not have a considerable number of courageous men. Courage 
is absolutely necessary for the existence" of the city. Thatis clear. I mean, to 
that extent courage is retionally praised, because it is needed for the polis. 
Aristotle does not even allude to that, and not because 1% is completely a matter 
of courses He mentions quite a few things" which are merely a matter of course, 
Why does he not do it? But before I go on, lir. lcAtee, 





Q: Isa possible answer to your question that he explained earlier the fact 
that all men recognize that military courage is to be rewarded and lack of mili- 


tary courage punished? 


S» Yes, yes, sure. That would seem to follow from that. Yes, this is the 
reason why 1 took issue mith'lMr. Veissberger!s statement. Good. Someone else 
vanted to say something. Oh, lr. Kirvane 


Q7: _ It ás hard for me to conceive in a practical situation of'how the end of 
báttle would not be related significantly to a particular polis, whether a good 
one or £ bad one. 


S: Sure, Of course not, Of course also, the salvation of the polis woulé na= 
turally"be the point of view with a view to which you draw the line, I mean, for 
example, in some cases it is no serious danger if the amy is defeated, It may 
be an outlying district of no strategic importance. But then if the cneny ap= 
proached tho city where really the fature of the city is at stake, strictly speale 
ing, then the situation is different, obviously. In other words, to repeat, we 
must'dram the line, The sentiments of fear do not come around with tags around 
then, as I said last time. Here this degree of fear in this circumstance is bad 
and this is good. We have to determine that and we must determine 14 with a view 
to something. If ve say with a vier to the noble that is not sufficient because 
ve want to find out precisely what the noble now is, And hen we say the salva= 
tion of the fatherland then we say something. Of course that doesn!t mean that 
the individual soldier will necessarily determine that, That may be impossible 
for military reasons. laybe it will have to be done by the comanding officer 
and the cowrage of the soldier will then be simply that he resists where he is 
conmanded to resist and withdrams where he is conmanded to withdreaw and doesnti, 
taink of his survival. Dut still (rest of this sentence barely audible because 
of defective tape) -- (to the effect that the soldier is dependent for his survi- 
val on the polis.) kr. Boyan, 








Does Aristotle rest courage on the basis of the polis or does he rather 
'e it on the fact that courage is a virtue and virtue is theore o? happiness? 


S: Yes, sure, In other words, what do you mean? He talks to people who have 
no doubt that courage is a preisewortiy thing and who also would aúmit to him 
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íhat courage is to be shom above all án war. . . «All right, but these other 
people to hon he talks rould, of course, always say, well, courage is a virtue of 
var and war is necessary for the good of the polis, of" course, They would all 
add that, Aristotle here says less than the gentlemen, than the good citizens. 
He says less than them, He does not refer to that, Thetis the striling thinga 
And we have to wonder iy he does not mention that. 


Qu: Does it belong to justice rather than to courage? 


S: Perhaps, Perhaps but even here the question simply is so manifest in be=- 
longing to war. It means that he avoids the question, 


Isn't the reason that the polis is the means for the noble life, that you 
t have the good man without the city — 


S: Yes, but on the other hand, in what does the good life consist except -- 
the good life in the sense of moral virtue -- except in being a good citizen or 
ruler? You see? Imean, what is the highest activity of the citizen? 








Q% 


If courage is far the sake of the noble it would seem that the polis is 
lso for the sake of the noble, 





S: — Zn other vords, this silence about the polis, you mean, is inspired by the 
fact that Aristotle from the very beginning looks beyond the polis to that to 
which the polis is dedicated, Is that what you mean? Yes, One could also say 
that as follows: this question of the polis is inseparable, for Aristotle, from 
the question of the politea, The fatherland is for Aristotle the mere matter and 
it receives its form from the order, fron the social and political orde. . . . 

” if the fatherland has a bad regime then it is nothing so wonder: mean so 
praiserortiy, 1£ soneone defends this bad thing. Or differently stated, the 
polis itself can be good or bad and therefore we would have to say, strictly 
speaking, that courage should be displayed in the cause of a good polis, So 
is it that makes the polis good? And then we come again back to moral virtue, 
Yes, Now kr, Kirwan, 




















0:  (Inaudible). 


S: Tes, this rould only say that Aristotle probably had some reason for leav- 
ing that in the dark, Ttwould only amount to that. But the relation of courage 
to the polis is obvious, but this relation is not free from ambiguity because of 
the ambiguity of the polis. Uíhat is the end of this particular polis? If this 
polis is dedicated to something evil so that it is a bad regime then this courage 
is perhaps not so -- it is misplaced, I mean, you know, the man may still be, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, very courageous, but that is not the perfect form 
of courage because we have to consider that, But once you raise this difficult 
question of the end of the polis then you come into deep waters and then it is, 
perhaps, wise to stop, to stop the question here, 














Qg: (To the effect that in battle hope doesn't play the part that fear plays, 50 
tÉst ono is already dealing with a different enotion.) 


S: No, no, vhat you now call hope is what áristotle calls confidence or sense 
of the + That is fear. Andwhenever there is fear in contra-distinc- 
tion to desparation there always is some hope. This doesn't af. question. 
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Qg: Pear is not the sane as desparation? 


S: Yes, desparation is an extreme of fear. No hope is anymore left, . +. . (In 
audible exchange.) In all forms except this extreme hope and fear are still pres= 
ent, but we speak of fear when the element of hope 1s very small or relatively 
small, then you have hope you have invariably fear, I mean, when you hope that 
this wL11 cone to pass you are not sure that 18 will come to pass, You also have 
an expectation of evil, An expectation of evil is fear, “To that extent, they are 
not identical but they are indistinguishable, Mr. lícAtee, you have been neglec= 
tel. 


Qy+ — (Refers to the discussion in the first book of the Lars.) 
S: — You can put 14 this way but this statement is a very harsh one and you can 
state i4 much more simply as follows. If you say polis you say, in modern lang= 
vage, a sovereign state and then you say, of course, a variety of sovereign 
states, and then you say the possibility of war, To that extent, polis and war 
are inseparable and therefore, when you say this then you say the polis must sell 
(?) the virtue of courages That!s clear, I mean, that is very simple, The 
strange thing is that Aristotlo doesn't even allude to"it, len he speaks of the 
kind of virtue which is obviously related to the polis, namely the citizon cour= 
age, as a shan form even if 16 is tho best sham form, even there he doesn!y speak 
of the polis. , . . and above all this citizen courage is not the true courage. 1 
believe that settles it, Now we must go on now. Lot us turn to 1117829, e have 
a new chapter again. 


Oz Courage is displayed with respect to confidence and fear, but not vita 
respect to both equally: 14 is more particularly displayed in regard to 
objects of fear; for one wio is unperturbed in the presence of terrors 
and comports himself rightly tovards these is cowrageous in a fuller sense 
than one who does so in situations that inspiro confidenco, 


S: In other words, someone in a situation of perfect security is not tinged by 
ary fear where you can call him courageousa So the bombs must be lmom to be 
near to give hin an opportunity for showing courage noe 


0: In fact, as has been said, men aro sometimes called courageous for en= 
during pain, Henco courage itself is attended by pain; and 14 is justly 
praised, because it is harder to endure pain than to abstain from plea= 
sure, Not but vhat 1t vould appear that the end corresponding to the 
virtue of couwrage is really pleasant, only its pleasantness is obscured 
ty the attendant cirowstances. This ís illustrated by the case of ath= 
letic contests: to boxers, for example, their end == the"object they box 
for, the wreath and tho honors of victory -- is pleasant,“but the blows 
they receive must hurt them, being men of flesh and blood, and also all 
tae labor they undergo is painful; and these painful incidentals are so 
numerous that the final object, being a small thing, appears not to con= 
tain any pleasure at all, 


S: In other words, Aristotle would never have become a boxer. Yes? 





0: If then the same is true of courage, the death or wounds that it may 
bring vill be painíul to the courageous man, and he will suffer them 
umillinglys but he will endure then because ib is noble to do so, or 
because it is base not to do So. And tho more a man possesses all vir= 
tue, and the more happy he is, the more pain will desth cause him; for 


| 
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to such a man life is worth most, and he stands to lose the greatest 
goods, and knows that this isso, and this must be painful, But he 
is"none the less courageous on that account, perhaps indeed he is more 
so, because he prefers glory in war to the greatest prizes of life, 

It is not true therefore of every virtue that its active exercise 
is essentially pleasant, seve inso far as it attains ¿ts end, 


S: No, “as it touches on the end," It touches on the end in the case of cour= 
age hy?" Because he does 14 for the sake of the noble, And to that extent it is 
pleasant, but from every point of visr it is most unpleasant. So the famous words 
of Horace: 1t is sweet and noble to die for the fatherland, Aristotle would 
question the sweet to some extent; not entirely but to some extent. Yes? 








0: No doubt it is possible that such men as these do“not make the best 
professional soldiers, but men who are less courageous, and have nothing 
of value besides life to lose; for these face danger readily, and will 
barter their lives for trifling gains. 


S: Yes, let us stop here, So this is a general reflection about the peculiar 
status of courage as cistinguished from all”the other virtues,“fron all other 
virtues, In all other virtues the activity, the full activity, is pleasant. In 
the case of courege the full activity is noi pleasante Courage is a virtue aparta 
That is what you meant. This is perhaps not -- you dontt insist on the expres: 
sion. Bat something of this kind is stated if you look that up in Plato!s Ls 
Book XII, 9638, where this is made very clear, ' The highest act of courage Tarot 
be simply gratified, “hereas the highest acts of the other virtues can be simply 
gratified. This means courage is the lowest virtue and this is the reason vhy 
Aristotie begins with courage and ascends to the other virtues. There are some 
renarks, for” example, in the Rhetoric and other places where he says -- yes, in 
the Rhetoric, in the fifth' chapter of the first book -- moderation and courage 
are Virtues of a young man, i,e. they do not require maturity as the more sophis= 
ticated virtues to which he turns later on, There is an ascent in intellectual- 
ity. Justice is a much more intellectual virtue, as you see if you think of the 
highest act of virtue: what a judge has to do: assigning to the jurisprudentialo 
That requires much more intellectual activity than the act of courage. The gel 
eral also hes to be cowrageous, but the general is not general exclusively bo- 
cese he is courageous. That is only a cóndition for his being general. Wast 
distinguishes hin as general from the simple soldier is thet he has a kind of in- 
tellect' regarding war which the simple soldier does not necessarily possess. So 
this is, 1 think, the reason for this arder. Yes, but we have to raise quite a 
fer questions. Yes, lr, Veissberger. 



























Q:  Inorder for the courageous man to kmow what to fear or not to fear he has 
to have some sort of wisdom and this is not found in everybody -- like a man 
might look at a mine field or something like that and not know itIs a mine field— 


S: “Yes, but the question is this: who makes the decision whether to stay or to 
leave, ultinately? 

The general, 
S:  Ultimately, yes. That the key point of courage of war is not so much these 


decisions as whether to suppress his fear and to stick to his guns. That is what 
courage is. And that a certain difference of judgment is needed, surely. Dut 

you know that; because there are all kinds of echelons, Sometimes the leader 
a smell group, of a platoon, must make certain decisions, But these are not the 
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greatest decisions. Yes? 


Q2: In his analysis of courage do you think he comes closest to Kantts analysis 
of moral virtue? 


S: — Yes, you mean the almost, so to speak, complete absence of plessure, Yes, 
Indeedo But since we must go on, 1 have made a remark'about that in Vhat Is Po 
tical Fhilosophy?, page 280, if you would look that up, and surely it is of some 
importance but Í cannot now go into it. I must only first repeat soncthing and 
not go into that now because we will tale it up when we come to moderation, 











The question of the end is so unclear, But something else: at the end o£ 
this section on courage Aristotle says this much should be said about couwrage -= 
what courage is is not difficult to grasp in outline from what has been said, 
This is not meant to be an exhaustive analysis of couragos Quite a £ i 
vhich we think are not even'alluded to, Think of Antígone!s courage ag: 
on, courage against tyrants, and also against tyrannical mobs: no allusion to it. 
But why does Aristotle not speak of that, doesn't allude to 15, to this kind of 
thing, this kind of courage? It would fall under another virtue, justice, “1 
mean, that is what Antigone believes to act for, Or take political courage, risk=- 
ing not merely unpopularity vut even deciding in favor of a cause which might 
lead to disaster, and to have to do it. We also speak of intellectual courages 
not here, How would Aristotle call that? Dia not Aristotle speak somewhere of 
what we would call intellectual courage in this book? Yes? 





0: In regard to Plato. 
S: — Yes, how did he call it? 
0: Truth is higher than friendship. 


S: Higher? He uses another expression than higher, Friendship for wisdon is 
to be preferred to friendship for Plato. So, in other words, he wouldntt call 
this courage; he would only say to break with a revered teacher like Plato doesntt 
require courage. It requires love of wisdom. This is improperly called oourages 
Now in order to understand our meaning of courage -- and 1 think many psople mu: 
be disappointed with this few pages on courage -- is due to the fact that we call 
nan things courage which were not regarded as courage in former tines. There is 
a term which reminds you of that, a term which we have found in such different 
vriters as Xenophon and Rousseau so they are probably not affected by the 
ence betrreen the moderns and ancients, and that is strength of soul, “o cal! 
courage frequently what would formerly have been called strength of soul, and, of 
course, all virtues as Aristotle'understands them are forms of strengíh of soul, 
strength of soul regerding death, strength of soul regarding desires, strength of 
soul regarding love of possessions and honors and whatever else it may bes “hy 
has courage taken the place of strength of soul? Perhaps people dontt want to 
speak árymore of soul, which is a good reason in many cases. That could be one 
reason, but I do not know, It would be a worthy subject of inquiry for a better 
understanding of ourselves. Yes? 























Qz: Voulén!t the death of Socrates involve a certain amount of courage? 






S: Yes, becsuse 16 has clearly to do with death, directiyi 
Socrates Ís not credited, at least by Xenophon, with courago, Y 
nes5e 


6 is true, bub 
ta manli- 


Q3: Hets credited with tenperance» 
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S: Yes, well, I think it is, of course, connected with the strength of soul. 
Socrates didntt flánoh, “But whether it would be properly called courage ls an= 
other matter, Of course, everyone speaking today from our present outlook would 
say Socrates vas a'courageous man, He braved quite a few things: not only death 
but also, you know, in the trial of the generals he braved the multitude. But 
this I do not know» 1 have not made a study, but it would be worth making. Since 
what time does courage have this broad meaning which 14 has now? And I believo 
that this might Lead to interesting results. 1 do not low, The simplest thing 
in all such cases is to take the Oxford dictionary and look up courage: what 14 * 
meant as long as there is any record, And then one can, perhaps, find somethirg, 
sometimes already in the Oxford dictionary but usually one needs more, lr. Glenn, 


Qy!  Vhat does Aristotle mean when he talks about the imperfect kinds of courage? 


5: Because they are not guided hy the noble, these brave men, The man who 
doesn!t run away because there is an M.P. behind him is not generally courageous. 
“ouldn'+ you admit that? /Q): Yes, certainly./ Good. And the man who is courage= 
ous in the sense of Bob Hope? You woula also not call him courageous. Yes, but 
the question is -- there may be such sham forms also in the case of the other vir=- 
tues but Aristotle does not go out of his way in any other case except in the case 
oí courage to show these sham forms; and I think that is meant to be an indica- 
tion of the questionable character of courages 





Q)* In other words, courage in general is defined by its end, but the particu= 
lár kinds of courage are defined by the motive. 
S: Yes, also by their ends, but tho best kind of citizen, as described here, 

of citizen courageous man, is guided ty the hope to be mentioned in the daily re- 
port of his division, and Aristotle wowld say that is not true courage because 
this is not the end for which a man should be courageous, But the interesting 
thing is that Aristotle doesn't say he must be swayed by the dedication to his 
country and therefore he will be disinterested in such distinction, Well, he 
will enjoy 1t when he will get 1t but it is not his main consideration, The main 
consideration is to win the war for the sake of his country, and the extraordin= 
ary thing is that Aristotle leaves it at the noble without indicating specifically 
which form the noble takes in the case of this virtus, 


Q)+ To me at least this shows the conventional character of courage, because if 
yóu do amay with real war then you!ve done away with most forms of cowrages 


S: — Yes, but is this not an "unrealistio" premise. You must admit, Aristotle 
has in his favor the whole evidence up to the year 1953 and 1£ you don't believe 
ne then think of Laos and other places. So, I mean, this other is a promise: 
that there will never be var. But even if there will never be war there might 
very well be civil wars in this world state, Then you still have to send people 
there"to put dom the civil war and then you can say there is only a police force 
there, bub then this police force would, then, be the locus of courage in Aris- 
totlels senses No, we camot jump over the facts of life on the basis of a prom= 
isc. ¡e don't know rhether that check is not -—— you lmow, whether itIs not an 
over-drafta 


Qy: That brought this to ny mind was that the papers recently heve been refer= 
ring to Arola Haremontts stand as courageous, /S: Io vas that?/ lr. Maremonta 
/Tote: the reference is to the then Chairman of The Illinois Public Aid Comnis- 

Sion who was being sharply attacked for (1) persuading the commission to provide 
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contraceptive tablets to umarricd mothers of children being supported by the 
state, with the intention of limiting the financial burden on Illinois of sup= 
porting the increasing number of such children, and (2) attacking menbers of the 
State Legislature who advocated the placing of ceilings on relief recipiente and 
specifically accusing some of the southern Illinois members of being racists on 
grounds that probably were not entirely devoid of mexit./. 


S: * Yes, well, that is what they call -- how is 1% called == civilian courages 
Yos, yes, sure, let us disregard that, but there is sarely the case that some 
people -- there are mary remarks about that: Dismarck, who felt that the Germans! 
military courage is very common but civilian courage, very rare, You know, we 
can call. 14 thatz that someone, mien he sees his superior officer commit a gross 
act of injustice, tells hin "I refuse to obey your order! and there is no danger 
of his being shot for that but only the authority» You can call that couragos 
Aristotle vould not call 14 courage. He would say this fellow lacked the strength 
of soul and he would probably say that belongs" to the sphere of justice rather 
than of courage, But these are not mero names, as somo people say. Ve would 
simply say why this military virtue has become so universalized that you call all 
these things, lr, Marenont and Socratos and so on and so on =- that you call all 
this courages Uny? How come? And not strength of soul. Then you speak of 
strength of soul you do not necessarily think of matters military, but when we 
speak of courage we still think primarily of ito 


Qy+ You said earlier that courage requires an element of hope.” Is courago pós= 
sible vhere tho certainty of death ás sure A£ you dontt run away, say? Í mean, 
it vould seem to me 1t would be possible to do something noble that would result 
surely in death where the alternative would be running aways 


S: Yesa Very good, hy is the brave man in such a situation not in a state 
of despaiw? Because he sees something apart from his death; namely, the noble, 

A So that from Aristotle!s point of view only the coward would despair because he 
sees nothing except his life and doesn't see that noble which enables him to 
transcend 1ifo, 





But that means that the noble is something beyond death in a senses Is it? 


S:  Inasenso, yes. And that is, of course,“the peculiar character of courage, 
not of other virtues. /05: Tneudible./ I mean, this may be a paradoxical state= 
nent, but 1t may still Bo true to thd facts. You low, this is the minimun o£ 
intellectual courago: that one must admit things vhich are paradoxical but true, 
Now we must really go on ¿£ you don!t mind and there will be another occasione 


Now we turn now to moderation, Now in the case of moderation; what Aris" 
totle calls sophrosyne. This has a much broader meaning in other writers like 
Plato; in Thieydides, mach broader, and it is something like sensible bei 
yes, moderation =- well, when we call a man moderate we do not think merely 02 
his moderation regarding food and drink. Aristotle reduces, uses sophrosyne only 
in relation to the sensual pleasures. Only. This was not completely impossible, 
There are such traces of thati moderation is very narrowly limited also in Plato 
and probably in other writers, general usage. But I mention this only, Just as 
he limits” courage strictly to war he limits moderation strictly to the sensual. 
pleasures, and therefore they are the lowest, the most obvious virtues and the 
ost urgent virtues. The most obvious and most urgent and therefore the lowest, 








Qg:  Rackham uses the word temperances Now is that more accurate? 
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S: You cando it, It would in one way be correct in the case of Aristotle be- 
cause then you speak now in English of temperance, thinking of temperance leagues 
and other things, naturelly thatts true, But since 1 have mado, on the"basis of 
broader considerations, the habit to translate sophrosyne by moderation, 1 would 
like to cling to that, is 


Q7: Is this the same virtue which is discussed in the beginning of Book VII? 


S: Vo, mo, no, No, no, that is continence, the ordinary translation. We come 
to that, That is a very special cese. Now Thomas Aquinas explains the relation 
of the tro virtues as follows: courage has"to do with the fear=inspiring things 
which destroy hunan life, especially death, of course; moderation“has to do with 
the pleasant things by vhich hunan life is preserved, food, drink, and so om. And 
therefore he tales a broad view of hunan nature, of the parts of the human soul, 
and sees how these tiro virtues are related to these parts. The interesting thing 
again is that Aristotle does not do that. Aristotle does not make any deduction 
of the virtues from a highar principle, That is his peculiarity, Now what Aris- 
totle states hero, then, is that temperance, or moderation let me say, is con- 
cerned with bodily pleasuros, It has to do with tho irrational part of a man; 
and let us read 111829, No we cannot; we cannot read this"whole thinge And then 
he says but not all pleasures of all senses -- for example, not the pleasure of 
seeing. If aman ha! an excessive desire for hearing music he is not called in- 
noderate. It is anotier defect but it doesntt fall under this heading. And he 
linits it to touch and taste, And let us see: there are very beautiful renarks 
about that. For example, the dogs. The dogs do not enjoy the smell of hares or 
rabbits except becauso the smells announce the meat, the food, and some people 
also enjoy the smell of the impending meal but this is not strictly an enjoyment 
o£ casio but an enjoyment of food, of sense of touch, Now let us begin at 1118= 
226. 


O: ' These are the pleasures of touch and taste. But even taste appears to 
play but a small part, if afy, in moderation. For taste is concerned 
vith disoriminating flavors, as is done by wine-tasters, and cooks 
proparing savory dishes. . +. 


S: In other words, not yet the enjoyment. Yes? 


+ + + but it is not exactly tho flavors that give pleasure, or at all 
events not to the profligate: it is actually enjoying the object that 
is pleasant, and this is done solely through the sense of touch, alike 
in cating and drinking and in what are called the pleasures of sex, 
This is vhy a certain gourmand wished that his throat might be longer 
than a crane's, showing that his pleasure lay in the sensation of con= 
tact, 





+ In other words,.he did not wish an extension of his tongue. That's the 
point =- but of that part of the body which is directly concerned with enjoymenta 
Yes? 





1 think also we should mention the pleasures of the teeth. 


S: “Yes, Aristotle would be very practical and say that is only just like 
smell, a kind of anticipations 





O: _ No, it!s part of the pleasure of touchs +». 


+ Goods Now let us go 
om] 
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0: Hence the sense to which profligacy is related is the most universal 
of the senses; and there appears to be good ground for the disrepute in 
which 1% is hold, because 1t belongs to us not as hunan beings but as ani- 
malo, 








S: Well, "it! -- what is that "10? 
0: The sense of touch, 


S:  Yos, this"is the way"in vhich it was understood by Averroes and in the Is= 
lamio tradition, 1 believe, in general, But in the Vestern tradition it was al- 
ways understood to refer not to the sense of touch but to the vice hero; the Vice, 
intemperanceor profligacy, ls disgraceful, because from Aristotle!s point of 
viera sense, a natural sense, camot be in itself disgraceful, This 1 mention 
in passinge Go on, 


0: Therefore it is bestial to revel in such pleasures, and to Like them 
better than any others, Ve do not refer to the most refined of the 
pleasures of touch, such as the emjoyment of friction and warm baths 
in the gymasia; the tactual pleasures of the profligate have to do 
with certain parts only, not with the whole of the body. 


S: — Yes, in other words the pleasure deriving from nassage, even the excessive 
pleasure, is not that of a profligatos They have only to do with parts of the 
body; and Aristotle does not develop that, He is very delicate, He speaks much 
more of food and drink than of the ploasures of sex; of course, he has them also 
in mind, Now then ho speaks in the sequel of the variability of the pleasures in 
questions So, in other words, all men need food and drink, but there is also a 
desire of this man for this kind of food, or in the case of sex a love for this 
woman, not for all women. But to some extent Aristotle says these specifications 
too are natural and not merely due to training and habituation, It is quite in- 
teresting that Aristotle does not for one moment consider here heterosexualitys 
/Freceding sentenco is clearly a slip of the tongue as indicated by what follows,/ 
Sce, Aristotle takes the naturalnoss very literally. The love in question, sex, 
is heterosexual, I mention this in passing. Let us turn to bl5. 








Not but what there 1s also soncthing natural in such tastes; for differ= 
ent things are pleasant to different people, and there are some special 
delicacies which all men like better than ordinary foods 

In the case of the natural dosires, then, few men err, and in one 
way only, that of excess in quamtityo o. * 





S:  Inother words, for food as such or drink as such few men ers and the error 
is invariably in the direction of too mich, I mean, this can be disregarded: the 
people vho don't have any desire for food and drink. Yes? 


0: +. . for to eat or drink in ropletion of ordinary food and drink ás to 
exceed what is natural in amount, since the natural desire is only to sat= 
isfy onets wants, Hence people who over-eat are called tnad-bollics, ! 
meaning that they £111 that organ beyond the right measure; 1t is persons 
of especially slavish nature that are lisble to this form of excesso 

But in regard to the pleasures peculiar to particular people, mary 
men err, and err in many vayS. For 1t is either because they like things 
thet 1t is not right to like, or like them more than most people do, 
like then in a vrrong manner; and the profligate exceed in all these mayso 
For they like some things that are wrong, and indeed abominable, and any 
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such things that it is right to like they like more than is right, and 
more than most peoples 

It is clear then that excess in relation to plessures is profli- 
gacy and that it is blamerorthys 


Si: Let us stop here then, In the natural desires fem men go vrong and those 
who do do it in the direction of excess. Errors are frequent regarding the par= 
ticular kinds of pleasure; meaning things which one should not enjoy or more 
than one should enjoy then and in a manner one should not do it. For example, 
things not good for them and deriving too great enjoyment fran themsinstead of 
enjoying them reasonably to be taken wp completely by the enjoymento These would 
be examples; yes. “Now in the inmediate sequel he makes clear that the brave man, 
tho courageous nan, is praised because he does not flinch or suffer because of 
the evil involved, the present danger of death, The moderate man'is not praised 
because he does"not flinch or suffer because of the evil involved, the absence 
of these things, but because of his conduct in the presence of the pleasant” 
things, Then'he speaks in the sequel of the excess as such, the profligacy, as 
he translates, and here is the paradoxical situation that he suffers because of 
Pleasure» He is pained beceuse of a pleasure, Thero seens to be a difficulty 
thich Aristotle doesn't develop here which plays a great role in Flato's argunento 
The defect, however, insensitivity to these pleasures, occurs very rarely, very 
rarelya Now let us turn to 1119811 because this has, then, to do with the ques= 
tion of the end, 


O: The moderate man keeps a middle course in these matters, He takes no | 
pleasure'at all in the things that the profligate enjoys most, on the 
contrary, he positively dislikes them; nor in general does he find plea= 
sure in wrong things, nor excessive pleasure in anything of this sort; 
nor does he feel paín or deaire mhen they are lacking, or only"in a 
noderate degree, not more than is right, nor at the mrong tine, et ceteras 
But such pleasures as conduce to health and fitness he wi11l try To 0b= 
tain in a moderate and right degree; as also other pleasures so“far as 
they ere not detrimental to health and fitness, and not ignoble, nor 
beyond his means. The man who exceeds these limits cares more for such 
pleasures than they are worth, Not so the moderate man; he only cares 
for then es right principle enjoinse 





S: Yes. Now here ve have a much more specific statement about the ends with a 
view to vhich the virtuous man orders his life: health and fitness of the body 
and the means, what you can afford, In other words, there is nothing wrong if 
you vould eat particular delicacies at the wrong time of the year if you can af= 
ford ito Uly not? But if you cannot afford it then you are a profligate men 
because you camnot control yourself. Now these tuo parts of the story are 
strictly calculating. Think of a calculating fellow mho would, “of course, be 
guided by that: he would never eat or drink too much, naturally, because —- you 
know, unnecessary complications; nor would he get into financial troubles bi 
cause he would cat too much, These are sheer calculating considerations. That 
distinguishes the virtuous man from the calculator? Uhat is it? Beceuse there 
vere three things mentioned here and the central one is the most 
must not be against the nobles So the noble is the third consideration, 1 
of cotrse, tmould not affect in any may the calculator, the man who merely calou- 
lates, the valitadinarian -- however you might call ito Uhat is that mich is” 
not noble? Well, let us look at food» Good. For example, how he eats. Yell, 
ve all lmow these simple things. l'e would eat the right portion, just as the 
calculator would, To that extent there is no difference, And also the kind of 
food which ¡he can afford. But what is the difference betmeen the mere calculator 
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and the virtuous man regarding eating or drinking? I think something vhich you 
um 211 know: how he cats. The calculator as caleulator is not in the least inter- 
> ested in good table manners, The virtuous man would not. eat too hastily nor too 

slowly, because too hastily is a sign which reveals lack of self-control and too 
slowly might reveal affectation -- you kmow, super-dainty. Not too much at one 
bite and not too little at one bite and not too audible: the whole sphere which 
“e may call dontt permit the other ar force the other to participate in your di= 
gestive process is, of course, here a very important consideration, And also 
the right tine: for example, not during a lecture or so. But, on the other hand, 
in certain tines these strict mamers may have to be relaxed, For example, sud» 
den alarm; the enemy is coming, Then you will not insist on ceremony, as we Saya 
I think we all understand thet, Nom, to repeat, the two considerations of health 
ard of means are useful,utilitarian we can say. The noble is concentrated in 
the third point mentioned. Now whet is that 12 we look at these manners of eat= 
ing? And, of course, there are infinite varieties and sone are purely irrele- 
vant: uhether you should eat'a potato -- should cwi it with a knife == or fish== 
or may not do 1t -= you know, there are great variations, n. But something is, 
of course, everywhere the cases Certain ways of eating ard denent and others 
are indecent, The noble is, of course, the decent. Only decent is now in our 
language a somerhat lower vord than the noble, but the primary meaning is the 
same, Now what is 1t? First, we would say how onels eating and drinking looks 
or sounds to others, One doesn!t wish to offend others.” Out of some kind of 
fear of others or in order to faun upon the others: that, of course, is not vir= 
tues If someone ests decently mhen ho is invited with the president of his uni= 
versity or corporation but on no other occasion then he is not a well-mannered 
nan, you know, because his motivation is sheer calculation, But if it is his 
second nature that he would eat decently with whomever he eats and even 1£ he is 
alone then he is well-mamnered. So there must be no servile motivation. But 
what is behind that? Living together would be impossible 1f each vere not con= 
cerned with a decent opinion of others and of any others, ith the opinion of 
some" others everybody Ís concerned; but of any others, of ary others. But it is 
also, I think, inportant: thís motivation, that we must be concerned with tho 
decent opinion of any others, must somehow have disappeared 1f we are to be tu= 
ly decenta If we still have to think of it -- why we behave decently == then ve 
are not yet truly decent. Does it not make sense? And here you see why the end 
rightly disappears. If the end is still in sight you still have to train yow- 
solía If your training is completed you do not have to think of that Deceney 
must have becone a matter of”course; a matter of course: something vhere you 
dontt have to give any logos, any reason, The virtuous action, in this caso de= 
cent eating, mist be performed for its om sake» Thatts the way in which one 
does ita Period. That is surely something which Aristotle has in mind, Ihether 
that is philosophically satisfactory is another question, but it is surely true 
to the phenomena as thoy appear in ordinary life. ell, there are some more 
points wiich we have to consider, but does this satisíy you? Yes? 














Q: This is tho same difference also as between citizen cowrage and true cour- 
age in that true courage, even if you are alone and no one is around to see your 
covardice 





S: Yes, sure, That is clesr. Yes, yes. And that is, of course, the touch= 
stone of true virtue, It is not sufficient: someone may do 14 even then in a * 
self-deceptive may because some others might heer of 36, but strictly speaking, 
of course, at the moment the consideration of others is in it is no longer pure- 
ly moral, Mee Lyonse 





Q,: 1 think there is at least one problen here and that is in relation to the 
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formation of the virtue. (Rest of question inaudible, ) 
S: You mean the children camot possibly help that, 


Q2: 0h, T voulántt question that for a moment, but 1 mean as fer as defining 
what moderation can be we have to kmo" the decent opinion, precisely the charao= 
ter of the -— 


Si: Yes, but is this not here sufficiently clear? You must not eat like a rav= 
enous beast and on the other hand you must not pretend that you don!t need any 
food; you lmow, take minimal pieces and so on and take only a drop of water -- 
there are people who have such pretenses. You must admit that you are a human 
being who has needs, food and drink, and not be ashamed of it: muber one. But 
yet you must not surrender to it in a way in which a dog may gracefully surren= 
der. 


Qy: “ell, still, that defines the ertrenes, but if that vasntt necessary =- to 
réfer to that early training in vhich you have conscious regard for the decent 
opinion of others in order to set forth those extremes 





S: Yes, but does it not help in this case: for example, if this is a young man 
o£ 20 and six fest highand 190 pounds and on the other hand you have a tiny 
girl, that the portions, both the whole meal and also the bulks, will legitin 
ly differ in'the tmo cases? Yes? And this you know This is eesy to figure 
cute I mean, 1f you would see a very tiny girl eating enormous stesks then you 
tioula at least be surprised, but 1£ you would see a larine sergeant esting then 
you “ould not be surprised, Is 14 not clear? kr, Boyane 





te= 


Q3: TI have a sort'of an emusing question, Tíhat is the interpretation of this 
wÍth regard to sex, that it must be decently done? 


S: No, that is so -- you see, 1 compared Aristotle to Jane Austin witoh is, of 
course, not a statement which 1 would ever make'in print because 14 mould com= 
pletely destroy ny already destroyed reputation, but nevertheless there is somo- 
thing to that. Aristotle is very delicate about the examples. He"speaks much 
more frequently of foodand drink than of sex, Yes, but lra Boyan, what vould 
be your answer? “1 mean, yon must not draw me out, (Laughter.) 1ell, there are 
things which are, I believe, elementary to most grom-up people and which there= 
fore dontt have to be said, but it doesn't do any harm 1£ one makos them clear 
to oneself once in onets life, 


€: May 1 answer Mr. Boyan? 
S: Yes, you have courage lr, lcAtess 


Q,: I ask you to saveyour judgment; I have a Victorian example, /3: Very 
gd0d,7 Hy grandmother, who tras a”Victorian lady, told me that certain things “ 
nould not be mentioned. /S: Yes, yes, thatis part of it3 sure./ For example, 
instead of saying a breast of chicken to refer to it as some other thing; or a 
leg of chicken == 





Si Yes, sure. No, that is it can"be overdone but 14 is surely -- (Lenghter,) 
Jo, but the principle is, of course, also universally recognized, Well, mey 1 
dra your attention to a very simple thing: that ordinarily we est and drink in 
the presence of people who are not our legitimate wives or husbands and in the 
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case of venereal pleasures, they are very private and therefore the considera» 
tion of how things look to others is less relevanta lMust 1 spell this out in a 
graduate course? Good. And there are some other things «= 


Q3: Mo, T raised it in a different sense, in the sense of lr, Lyons! question 
as to what in any given society is the decont opinion of others, 


S: 0h, well, this depends. Surely some things are purely conventional, Why 
should you not use a knife for dividing fish and you may do 14 in the case of 
neat? I mean, that depends. Bven fork and life are, of course, purely conven= 
tional things. There are societies in which people dontt use forks and kmives, 
They are conveniences. Once they havo been introduced 1t is regerded as proper 
to use then becauso the non=use of then seems to reveal suchan eagerness to eat 
that you dont uso this conveniences I mean, in other words, the reason, the 
noral reason, is not the technical reason, Forks and knives aro technical con= 
veniences, and then otherwise a man would be morally guilty if he didntt use a 
steal imife and only an ordinary knife, We would only say 1t!s more practical 
for such things to use a steak knifo, but the moral reason has, of course, to 

do with this: not to behave like a plga Yes? That is clear, And 1 think this, 
some equivalent of this, exists everyvhero. 1 have not made these trips which 
largaret lead has madez she would probably vlolently" protesto But 1 still would 
assume that some distinction is made everywhere, and, of course, there are cer= 
stain occasions, festivals, celebrations; where 1t is thought to be right to eat 
'naxima and drink maxima, Vell, this is, of course, the exception and tho formal 
character, festivals, only confirms the rule, The principle would not be affec= 
ted by these variations. Yes, now let us first go on and read the imnediato se- 
quel, 1119321, following. 


o: Profligacy seems to be more voluntary than comardico, For the for= 
mer is caused by pleasure, the latter by pain, and pleasure is a thing 
we choose, pain a thing we avoid, Also pain makes us beside ourselves: 
16 destroys the sufferer!s natuna whereas pleasure has no such effecte 
Therefore profligacy is tho more voluntary vico, And consequently 14 
ls the more reprehensible; since moreover 14 is easier to train onesel£ 
to resist the tenptations of pleasure, because these occur frequently 
in lila... 


S:__ In other words, you have, say, three moals a day. Then you can train your= 
self, Yes? 


0% +.» + and to practice resistance to them involves no danger» ». +. 
S: Is it not clear? No explosions, as 1t weres use the knife and so on, Yes? 
O: + e e Whereas the reverse s the case with the objects of feara 


S: Yes, 


0: On the other hand, the possession of a cowardly character would 
seen to be more voluntary than particular manifestations of comardices 
for comardliness in itself is not painful, but particular accesses of 
cowardice are so painful as to make a man beside himself, aná cause 
him to throw away his arms or otherwise behave in an unsoenly mannerz 
so that cowardly actions actually seem to be done under com; 
But with the profligate on the contrary the particular acts are volun*e 
tary, for they are done with desire and appotite, but the character in 
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general is less so, since no one desires to be a profligates 


S: Yes, let us stop here, That is not easys Well, one part of the argunent 
cleara Cowardly actions are more excusable than profligate ones, That is vary 
interesting: that Aristotle says 504 Fear of desth exerts a compulsion which no 
objects of desire can exert, and if someone doesntt believe it 1 remind him of an 
example vhich Rousseau occasionally gives, If someone is in love with a moman 
vdth vhon he shoulántt be in love and says he cannot resist: her attraction and he 
has an arrangement with her to ascend the window, You know, in former times this 
as a common practice, as you know fron the literature, So Rousseau suggests 
only erect a gallows in front of the mindow and he knows when he will come out of 
that chamber he will be hangedy The desire will have gone so the desire can be 
controlled, whereas fear of death == to control that is a much tougher thinge 
Everyone desires to be in a state where he does not have to risk his lifos To 
that extent thore 1s a natural inclination toward cowardices But no one wants to 
be in a state in which he is filled with allkinds of desires 1 think that is 
vhat Aristotle means: with all kinds of desire, I mean, a man might wish in gen= 
eral that he could indulge all his "desires, but then he really doesn't make clear 
to himself vhat ho means and if you give him an enuneration of all kinds of de= 
sire he vould say, "Oh no: delete that, delete that, delete that" You can eas= 
ily do that for yourself, The coward fails to fight his fear, Tho intemperate 
nan fails to fight his desire» The coward desires a state in vhich he did not 
have to fight his fear. Ho desires a'state in which there is nothing to fear, 
The profligate man, on the other hand, desires a state in which ho does not have 
to fight his desire, This is roughly what he'means. Then in the sequel he 
speaks of the relation, the special relevance, of intemperance to children, Now 
this cannot be brought out clearly in English. It can be brought out olearly in * 
German, apart from Greek, The word which Aristotle uses for profligaoy, akolasia, 
corresponds exactly to the German word, Ungezogenheit, and this is applied, of 
course, ordinarily to children, 1 Cobrezporde to Taughtáneos in the sense of 
naughty children, There is no English equivalent, In Greek 14 was clear, “In 
brief, intemperance is tho vice of childhood and this detamines, of course, also 
the rank of moderation because it has to do with things which are strongest in 
childhood or in early youths 





Yes, now I believe we seo now a bit more clearly, from the example of moder= 
ation, what Aristotle means abowt this end business. 1will try to restate 1t, 
but I think you will also see, we have not solved the diffioulty, In the art 
the end is the work, say the shoe and not the shoemaking or rather the cnd vhi 
the shoe serves; to protect us when walkinga In action, in moral action, 
is the activity, the moral act itself, bub with a view to what is the proper act 
to be determined? Vith a view to which ends 1s the act which in itself is the 
end to be determined? Now we have seen in the case of moderation that the ends 
with a view to which the*moderate man determines what is the proper act in the 
circunstances are health, his finances, and decency” (how it looks). The act thus 
determined is done for its om sake; that is to say, as devent, because of its 
deceneye The universal end, decent, makes the peculiar end of this act the end 
of this acto Now I vill explain 1t to you. The surgeonts operation: with a vier 
to the health of this patient, determined in general by health, hunan health, But 
hunan health in general is never the end of ary Surgeon. It is alrays the end of 
this or that human being, Now let us look, then, at moderation, This moderate 
nants act tends tomard this act of moderation: this devent behavior at the d 
table on this occasion, And this is to be determined by modoration in general, 
but moderation in general is not the end of this moderate acto This moderate act 
has no end beyond itself, This is all very well, There is only one difficulty 
vhich we have not solved in any way. How is this reconcilable with the fact that 
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moral action has to do with things related to ends? Food is surely related to 
the end of health or sustenance o? life, But is, then, this relatedness to the 
end of sustenance of life ultinately irrelevant for determining the act of moder= 
ation? It enters it to some extent, as we have seen, e consider health in de- 
temining what is a moderate act for me here nos But this consideration of the 
end of sustenance of the bogy is not the peculiarly moral thing beceuse the cal= 
culator, the valitudinarian, does the same thing and he is not the truly moderate 
nan, I believe we have clerified the situation a bit, but we cannot claim to 
havo full clarity about it and we should also not expect ito I mean, one thing 
which Plato called -- or I think he called 1t -- love of toil is an important 
part of learning. Learning is toilsome, as Aristotle says, and we must not 
flinch and look out whether perhaps the next book or the next two books will make 
14 somemhat more clear, I believe full clarity is not to be expected because for 
Aristotle the end is the theoretical life and therefore there must be some diffi= 
culties and darknesses regarding'the life which is not theoretical, That must be 
in one way or the other, Please, lin Seltzere 











Qi: Could decency be regarded as the means to living together? 


S: Yes, wo could say that, but people live together also rather indecentlys A£= 
ter all let us think of it, I spoke of this as a simple rule: no participation 
in other people!s"digestive processes. But there are quite a few people who 1 
have seen -- well, in armies it is quite obvious but also certain boorish people 
dontt mind that and regard certain things which we vouldntt regard as desirable 
-- they can live with them, You know? So living together is possible in a pig= 
gish manner. We include non-piggish in living together. On the basis of what? 
On the basis of vhat consideration? It is not proper to hunan being, Therefore 
ve speak of piggisho 


Q: And then 14 would be necessarily a deduction from the theoretical understand= 
ing of a human being. What is the good hunan being? 


S: Yes, but perhaps here we must consider mhether these very general remarks 
which Aristotle makes about man as distinguished from the brutes here -- nsmely 
that he is a rational and political animal -- would not be sufficient ví thout a 
desper study of what rationality and sociality mean. The question -- yes, one 
would have to go -- fof example, when you spealc -— the sense of decency, of pro= 
priety, of fittingness, proportion, That has something to do with rationslity, 
thether the consideration of decency is not, decency even in this sense, regard= 
ing the-natters we discussed today, is not a reflection of man's rationalityo 
That would, I suppose, be Aristotlets ultimate answer but he does not elaborate 
that, He presents it, these virtues, as it were like statues, like goddesses! 
statues == presents them to us, and what he says about then is easily recogniza= 
bles I mean,”we may have some difficulties at this'or that point, but on tae 
vhole courege, as he hanmers it out, and moderation, liberality, are lmown to us 
as such, You knows in other words, he doesn't speak ebout things of mich wo 
have never heard before, e know them; and he leaves it at that. There is some= 
how the desire to understand more, For example, the simple questior these 
ten or eleven virtues and not others? Therefore the question of munber points to 
your problem, Aristotle does not do that. He takes the structure as this: obvi= 
ously there are bodily evils"and bodily goods, and there must be a proper posture 
to the bodily evils, courage, to the bodily goods, moderation, Then there are 
other things which"are not strictly bodily, sensual, like property, although that 
is nostly tangible, and yet it is not sensual, Then there is honor and therefore 
we have virtues regarding property and regarding honor. And then there are other 
nore subtle things: people living together, being together, for no business pur= 
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poses; just to enjoy their being together. There are virtues related to thato 
This is roughly the list of virbues which Aristotle has. And then, of courge, 
justice, which occupies a very special place, But Aristotle does not -- 1 mean, 
Pleto in the Republic says there are three parts of the soul, There can be a per= 
fection of eseh parts Since these parts are the whole there must be virtue of tho 
whole. There must be_four virtues. This is a deduction of the virtues. Aris. 
totle takes the virtues as he sees them, He molds them, omits certain things. 
This is sufficient for all practical purposes, but theoretically insufficient, We 
cannot help looking for the theoretical basis. 





(lote: At line lh above the tape ran out and the rest of the paragraph as well as 
vhat follows is an almost literal paraphrase of the remainder of the session, ta= 
ken from stenographic notes.) 


Q: Is Aristotle really interested in common ordinary people as moral agents? 





The gentlemen whom he addresses are not philosophers. He addrosgos only gen= 
tlemen, but he has also in mind other people. Virtue is somciking of yhich 211 
non-very=defectáve men are capable. Aristotle believes that tas ¿u1L' ¿palm of the 
virbues is not accessible to all, but only to a minoritys That is a very great 
problema Every man is supposed to be capable of all virtues, and yet according to 
kristotle a man without the proper breeding cannot be virtuous, but only the few 
who have this breeding; for example, economic independence. That is something 
vhich must be facedo 











One can say there is a kind of pyramid, At the bottom, crude rules with 
thich all men can complys Otherwise they will be punished. In the exar 
courago: citizen courage, which appeals to the desire for distinction or to fear 
is comon; true courage is very rare» More refined, a small group of people is 
capable of moral virtue, strictly understood. Still rarer ere the theoretical 
virtues. And Aristotle says this is according to nature. The whole political 
doctrine is based on this premise. If all men were capable of full norel virtue 
democracy would be a requirement of justice. Only because this is not possible is 
Aristotle opposed to democracy. Therefore, great practical consequences. Aris- 
totle could have been satisfied with lesser demands, taking that of which practi- 
cally all are capable, but he was not satisfied with that. Society can do better 
tnen that, If 14 does, it is botter than thet. 
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Sth liseting: May 7, 1963 


o e e ibas not always easy to understand, You mentioned one point which 1 did 
not understand regarding a clear deviation of Thomas from Aristotle regarding 
liberalitys 1 did not understand what that vaso 


O: A distinction, not a deviationa 
S:  Yhich distinction? 


O:  (Inaudible,) 
S: Yes, 1 think that 15 an explanation given by Thomas, not ty Aristotle, bub 
it is not a deviation, But you said on another occasion that there was such a 
difference and I don't remember 14 now, Now you made very clear, partly'on the 
basis of Thomas! remarks in the Suma, that liberality is, as you put 18, beyond 
the call of duty and that is the reason why the liberal action calls for gratim 
tudo, The merely just action -- 1f the employer pays his employee =" does not 
call for gratitude on the part of the employees So beyond the call of duty; and 
that 1s what Aristotle means by the noble in contrawdistinction to the justo That 
you understood very well,. You mentioned also the ambiguity of prodigality. Aris" 
totle, hen he speaks of prodigality proper, means that which is not the conse= 
quence of another vice; nemely, that 1£ someone is concerned with sensual plea= 
sures and wastes his money on food and drink and so on this is not tho prodigal 
nan proper; The prodigal man proper is the man who 15 =- enjoys easy spending ir= 
rationally, vegardless of the purposes I mean, when prodigality is ín the sor= 
vico of sensual desire then it is Lack of selfícontrol, intemperance, but not 
prodigality. Iveryone vas pleased, I observed, and you too, about Julstotle!s 
nice remarks about the subtLoties of meanness. You know, it is a very amusing 
vice although 1t can bo ugly too. But the stingy and the greedy: you know, these 
are tiro very different things. Sometimes they come together but sometimes they 
are also separate from each other, Now prodigality -- Aristotle has a certain 
liking for tho prodigal compared to the mean. Aristotle has a certain liking for 
the prodigal, Yes. Now what is the parallel in the case of tho other virtues? 
You know, the old story: every virtue is a mean bebreon an excess and a defeot 
and here prodigality is the exoess and is nicer than the dofect, meanness. Now 
what is the caso in tho other virtues which we have discussed before? 


0: Courage and moderation? 
S: Yes, mich is here the preferred vice, in the case of courage? 

O: Audacity would be preferred, 

S: Yes, let us say sudacity and the worse vice is comardico. And in the oase 
of temperance or moderation? ich is worse, insensitivity to sensual pleasures 
or complete indulgenoe, fron Avistotlets point of view? Yes? 

07: Indulgence is worse. 

S: Worse, Sure, You also can say intemperance. Yes, bub insensitivity ás, of 
course, a defect, But there is a principle underlying all these preforences For 
the excess or the defect, whatever the case may be. Vhat!s the principle? 


O:  (Inaudible, Refers to extremes.) 
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S: _ No, they ave all extrenes, No, not being enslaved. The prodigal man is not 
enslaved to wealtha The mean man is, I mean, it is not sufficient not to be en= 
slaved, You must also have -- be reasonable, which he is.nota Sinilerly, the * 
audacious man is not enslaved by fear; on the contrary, And the insensitive ran, 
1? he exists which Aristotle doubts, the purely insensitive ran, is not ensleved 
by sensual pleasures. That!s the principle, Therefore they are'more curable, So 
let us now turn to our discussion of these virtues and next tine, of course, we 
will take the rest of Book IV, And I would like today to discuss liberality and 
munificence and at least a part of the discussion of magnanimity, Othermise ve 
have too much next tine, 

Now let us remind ourselves again of the overall question, of the broadest 
questions Now Aristotle starts, you recall, observing the infinite variety of 
hunan pursuits or hunan ends, Íf we see that we can easily arrive at the vier 
that all noble and just things are merely conventional and that the good things 
also are bed, as he states it at the beginning; in other words, the view which 18 
nor called relativismo But again there is one key distinction between the rela= 
tivism with wich Aristotle is faced and presentrday relativism and that is the 
distinction between nature and conventions Present-day relativism treate all 
values as of equal status and ancient relativism, with which Aristotle is con- 
fronted, is based on the distinction between what ís hy nature good, on the one 
hand, and the noble and just on the other, “There is nothing ty nature good ao= 
cording to present-day relativisma This is, of course, always the differences 
Yet in spite of this enormous variety there is some underlying agreement as to a 
single comprehensive good and that there is such an agreoment is based on two 
considerations. Pirst, they all are hunan belngs -- as human nature -- Sano hu= 
nan naturo in all men, And second, which to begin with is merely a word, happi= 
ness; they all wish to be happy and this is somenhat more than a mere word, a 
divination of a desirable state, However there is great variety of opinion as 
to what constitutes happiness, but 1t is now a limited variety and an ordered va= 
rietys And this is Aristotle!s ordering of the"three ways of life: the life of 
pleasure, of mere enjoyment, the political life, and tho theoretical life, And 
Aristotle says show me a third one. /Apparent slip of the tongue./ So however 
great the variety within the three may be this is the choice witK “ich every hu= 
nan being is confronted sooner ar later. Does he want to lead a life of what is 
nar called fun or does he wish to lead the political life or the theoretical 
life? 


Now the political life is primarily concerned with honor, but Aristotle 
shows in a fer easy steps that it doesn't make sense to make honor onets end bes 
cause honor is always given for something and that for which honor is given is 
virtues Therefore the aim of the political life is virtue in the sense of noral 
virtucs Differently stated, moral virtue, with which we are still concerned, is 
on the one hand, of course, only the choice of one kind of people, the people of 
the political life, But on the other hand 1t is expected of everyone and there= 
fore it has a kind of wniversality which the tro others do not have» No one is 
expected to lead a life of fun, No one is expected to lead the theoretical life. 
But everyone is expected to be decent and this is a kind of universality mhich 
is of great importance. 

Now there is some agreement, then, regarding vhat constitutes virtue and 
also regarding what constitutes the particular virtues. 411 men at all tines 
speak of good men or bad men and there is also some distinction made and perhaps 
the Greeks made this'nore clearly than others, That is, of course, purely acci- 
dental, For exemple, a good man must be tenperate; a good man must be just, (and 
these are not exactly the same things); a good ran must not be a comard; a good 
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man must be reasonable; a good man must be liberal, and whatever you have, These 
things are inteligible to everyone even if he has not heard of them in these 
terms. With a few examples he will understand it even if there are no such words 
in his languages but he will recognize the phenomena, Therefore, the Ethios has 
a great evidence. Imean, ve all lmow the things which he is telking ¿bout and 
no one can say that thing doesn't exist, No one can say that, He can disagreo 
with a particular statement of Aristotle about liberality but he cannot deny"that 
there is such a thing and that at least on the face of it it is a nice thing, and 
this is all we need in order to begin to understand. 


The difficulty is this: on the one hand virtue is the core of happiness. On 
the other hand virtue is praisevortiy vhereas happiness is worthy of reverenc: 
The first statenent puts all the emphasis on moral virtue. It!s the core of hap= 
piness. The second statenent puts all the emphasis on happiness as distinguished 
from moral virtue. These two statements of the first book indicate the diffioul- 
ty from the very beginning One can also say virtue is the core of happinesso 
Therefore virtue is choicemarthy for its om sake. But if virtue is praisevorthy 
while happiness alone is worthy of reverence then virtue does not seem to be the 
end, the end, but rather happiness. Now this is a difficulty which has attracted 
us alT the tíne, In that sense is moral virtue the end, as Aristotlo doesn't 
tire of saying? 





Now we have discussed the virtues of courage and of moderstion, Now i£ we 
look at moderation; take estánge “le eat for the purpose of health and fitness, 
but we are also concarned with deceney in eating and this decency is not meant to 
be for any other purpose, for the purpose of health or fitness, but it 19 chosen 
or supposed to be chosen for its own sake» In the case of couwrage, braving death 
in batile: for the purpose of defending the citye Is then bravery not for 1te 
om sake? Just 1t be constituted by this end, defending the city? Vell, we have 
seen that áristotle does not say that bravery is essentially for the purpose of 
defending the city. He is silent about the purpose. This is an indication of 
the difficulty, of the overall difficultyo 


Now let us turn to the virtue of liberality. This follows immediately on 
moderation, And this may very vell have this reason: because it was possible, 
as we know from Xenophon, for example, to speak of moderation primarily dealing 
with the sensual pleasures but also of moderation in regard to wealth; and quite 
naturally, betause we need wealth for getting food and so on. The Creek word, 
clcutheriotos, which is reasonably well translated by Xiberality, mogus of course 
jrimarily not that very narrow thing which Aristotle has in mind and which we 
have in mind vhen we speak of liberality, dealing with wealth, but means literal= 
ly the character becoming a free man; eleutheriotos is free and sleuthentos, 
free-like: the man who behaves like a Íree man in opposition to á slave, And Ar 
istotle narroms it down, perhaps more than any other classical writer, to the 
free man's conduct regarding mealth, How can this be undersiood? Perhaps one 
can say that the most frequent opportunity which'a man has in showing that he is 
a free man is his desling vith vealth, You kmo, pezce is moro frequent than 
var and the most common public and visible thing of a man is hor he behaves 
toward vrealth. This may be sufficient as a reeson for this narroving down which 
Aristotle does. 








Nowwhat is the purpose of liberelity? To“help others, from on: 
sessions, of courses It presupposes, thereforo, that one does not s 
onels possessionse If you do that you have nothing to help others» 
ía a mean between prodigality and stinginess or meamness, Now let us first read 
1119622. That!s the beginning of the book 
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0% Next Let us speak of liberality, This virtue seems to be the ob= 
servanca of the mean in relation to vealth: we praise a man as" liberal 
not in mar, nor in'matters in which we praise him as temperate, for in 
judicial decisions, but in relation to giving and getting wealíh, and 
especially in giving; wealth meaning all those things whose valuo is 
neagured by moncya 





S: In other words, wealth is not everything which we possess. If someone is 
attached to something, an heirloom for example, which he would not give to any 
other man under ary circumstances this would not be a proof of illiberality be= 
cause what he cherishes is not something which can be expressed in money It mey 
be something which voulántt fetoh more than a cent and yet 14 is for him very 
valuable, but in a value not to be expressed by money. That he means by this re- 
marko Yes? 


Q: 1] Wes very surprised in reading this and when you just gave your statement 
that Aristotle narrons this word more than the firecks did. 


S: In general, 


Q: In general, Did the Groeks in general refer to liberality as being temper- 
ate in judicial decisions? 


S: No, 1% has primarily this broad meaning: conduct becoming a free man in 
contra-distinction to a slave and this becomes” internalized; not the freedon in 
the political sense, merely in the civil sense, but freedom from the low things 
in man. Very common, 


Q: Yes, this word has, 1t seems to me, a history. 


S: Yes; I mean, the narrowing to money is in this emphatio sense Aristotle!s 
innovationa Good. Now go on, Mr. Reinkins 


o: Prodigality and meanness on the other hand are both of them modes of 
excess and of deficiency in relation to mealth, lcanness is alrays ap= 
plied to those who care more than is proper about wealth, but prodiga. 
Áty is sometimes used with a wider comotation, sinoe we call the unre= 
strained and those who squander money on debauchery prodigal; and there= 
fore prodigality is thought to be extremely wicked, because 1t is a com= 
bination of vicos, But this is not the proper application of the word: 
really 14 denotes the possessor of one particular vice, that of wasting 
onets substance; for he who is ruined by his ow agency is a hopeless 
case indeed, and to waste one!s substance seems to be in a vay bo ruin 
oneself, inasmuch as wealth is the means of life, This then is the sense 
in vhich the term prodigality is here understood, 








3: “Yes, now one second, So prodigality is destruction of ono!s substance. Yom 
know, it is strange that the English language" has preserved substances 

word is cusias which is tho metaphysical term, substanoe, and that we still 
in everyday life a man of substance is quite interesting. 1 go i 
noe The prodigal man destroys that through which life 1s pos: Prodigality 
is bad because it ruins oneself, This seems to be a narrow utilitarian consider= 
stion, just as in the case of the temperate men it is unbealthy to be 

ate. But the temperate man is not the valitudinarian. So wo mu 

tho peculiar end of the liberal man will be. Now read on where you left off, 
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Now riches are an article of usez but articles of use can be used 
either well or 111, and he vho uses a thing best is he who possesses the 
virtue related to that thing; therefore that man will use riches best 
who possesses tie virtue related to wealth; and this is the liberal man. 


S: Yes; So you see here again a kinship between morel virtue and arte Of eva 
euythirg, say of wealth as well as of a shoe or of a table, there is a right use 
and a wrong use, One'could say there is an art regarding the right use of money: 
now private economics, 1 suppose, How to invest your money properly is an arta 
And to that extent there is a similarity"betreen moral virtue and an art. For 
example, how to use best a cara This is, however, a kind of art: the art of 
driving a car or using a car, But the moral virtue is something different from 
such forms of using a thing well, and he will develop this in the inmediate se= 
quel, Let us read the next sentenco, 


O: But the use of wealth seems to consist in spending and in giving; getting 
Vealth and keeping it are modes of acquisition rather than of use, 






+ Yes. So now he makes it clear. Liberality is not such an art, The use of 
¡th is not the sake of an art because it consists in spending and giving and 
you apply it in the case of the art, of a car for example, the use of the car 
is driving it. It is not giving 1t away. This is not the setter of an art 
proper. Spending and giving; yet the emphasis is on giving, as we"have scon,"Tho 
emphasis is on givinge Now what is the purpose of giving? I mean, obviously, 
liberality cannot be a virtue -—— liberality, the virtue controlling giving, can= 
not be a virtue -- 1f giving is not as such something good. Why is giving good? 
Let us read lines 21 to 23. Thatis the end of this chapter. Yos? 


O: And of all virtucus people the liberal are perhaps the most beloved, be= 
cause they are beneficial to others; and they are so in that they gives 


S: Yes. So that's it. So my is giving good? Why is 1% good? 
0: It benefits. 


S: It benefits others. It is usoful to others, The givers are loved beceuse 
they give, That reminds of a statement we discussed in an earlier seninar about 
people who are loved or wky people love others, 


O: — iien believe to love those they believe to benefit then, 
S: Yes, it happens to be in the Oeconomicus of Xenophon» You know, 1% deals 
with giving. Yes, men believe to love what they believe is useful to them, You 
see, that is a slightly spurious reason and Aristotleprobably doesntt leave 1£ 
at that as we shall see in the sequel, Liberality is, of course, useful to the 
liberal too because the liberal man is useful to others and the others, to some 
extent at least, will look at him with a friendly eye and that mey cone in handy 
at some future occasion, But this is a strictly utilitarian account of vhy lib= 
erality is good. Let us read the inmediate sequel, 


0: Acts of virtue are noble, and are performed for the sake of their 
nobility; the liberal mañ therefore will give for the nobilityof giv. 
And he will give rightly, for he will give to the right people, and the 
right amount, and at the right time, and fulfidl all the other conditions 
of right giving. Also he will give with pleasure, or at all events mith- 
out pain; for virtuous action is pleasant, or paínless -- 1% certeinly 
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camot be painful, One who gives to the vrong people, or not for tho 
nobility of giving but from somo other motáve, will not be called liberal, 
but by some different title; nor will ho'who gives with pain, for he 
vould prefer tho money to the noble deed, which is not the mark of a 
liberal man. 


S: Yes. So the liberal man doos not act with a view to the usofulness of 11- 
berality. He acts liberally for the sake of acting liberally. This nobility o£ 
the act is the cause vhy he acts. The vord cause occurs in line 29. He does it 
for the sake of no other cause except because it is noble, He gives his money 
gladly. Otherise he must be compolled by something. To act by compulsion or 
even by self-compulsion -- self-compuleion is Xant's formula -- is not good 
enough for Aristotle because what you do under self-compulsion you don't do glad= 
ly. You force yourself to do it. Aristotle demande that it is done gladly or at 
least mithout pain, And wiy does ho“givo 1% gladly? Because he does not cling 
to his money. The nobility consists, 1t would seem, in the imner frecdom from 
money, from his possessions. His heart is not in his possessions. Therefore, 
the nobility doesn't show itself merely in giving to others, but also in his 
spending in goneral, After all, we spend money not only" on others but also on 
ourselves and there too we can recognize, to some extent, tho liberel man. Take 
as an example ono”of the best presentations 1 know of the stingy and greedy man 
in Balzacts novel, + There is an old peasant who has be" 
come a millionaire by the full activity of stánginess and greediness and there ie 
a single candle in the house so when he wants to go do to the cellar everyone 
elso must sit in the dark . . . and this is, of course, also a sign of an illib= 
eral man: that he doesn't spend enough'on himself, He could easiiy have had trro 
candles. The liberal man is a man vho, knowing the worth of money, uses 1% nobly 
because 1£ he wouldn't now the work of money he couldn't be liberal, of course, 
The noble use consists"in inner freedom from money. This inner fresdom, this 
perfection of his soul, that he is not a slave of money, is the end, the noble, 
lo exercises his nobility in regerd to money; that is to say, in regard to some= 
thing vhich is not the end but for ends. You renember that. !e read this al= 
ready before: that moral virtae is immediately concerned with things which are 
related to an end, for an ond, and not the end. Money is for an end and this is 
the thing with which the liberal man has to dos But the end is that inner £reo= 
dom which he shows in application to these things for"an end. Similarly in tae 
case of moderation the innan frecdom from the desires, or“in the case of courage 
the inner freedom from fear'of death." Gonerally speaking, the virtucus man!s 
heart is not in the desires, the fear, and possessions. His heart is in the 
freedom from them. This makes the noble but the question is whether tais is suf= 
ficient and we mst sce what we find more about it, Yes? 








Q: Is there a particular significance to the virtue of oourage as distinguished 
From the others? Liberality is concerned with pleasure, virtue in general with 
pleasure, But not courage. Now why? 





S: Yes, that is difficult, You know, that is a special difficulty the case 
of courage: that all the circumstances are unpleasant, but when you think for 
what he does -- he gives the example of the boxer. kReceiving these blows all the 
time is most unpleasant, but when he thinks of the thatts pleasanto 
Now here only the courageous man doesn!t think of an external praise or a badge 
or whatever he might get, but he thinks of the intrinsic nobility of the action, 
That is crucial for Aristotle, He said earlier that for the virtuous men the 
noble and just things are the things"hy nature pleasant, more pleasant than 
is ordinarily understood by pleasant, pleasures of the senses. Uhether this is 
so simple as it seems to be said is another matter. /0,: Kay 1 ask a question] 


1 
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Yes, Mr, Hoktess. 


dh: This inner freedom is a little bit confusing to mes . 1 know a story ty 
Shakespeare about a man who was very liberal, He gave avay all his money and 
then no one showed any gratitude. He was very angry at that. 


S: Yes, but could one not say that his liberality was somewhat spurious be- 
cause 1t was regarded by him as a kind of investment? 


Q,: That is one point, A second point would be diéntt they owe him some gratá= 
tudo? 

S: Yes, but you cannot -- they behaved ignobly by being ungrateñul, but to some 
extent a man vho counts on gratitude also is not quite nobles If someone goes 
around and says you must help mes You are únder an obligation to be grateful to 
mo. Thatts an amkvard position for any man, thich doesn't mean that some people 
might not do ita I mean, if he has done it gledly and freoly then thero were no 
strings attached to it. But you cannot make from the relation of liberality a 
relation of justice, If you give something to soncone and you say, well, when 1 
need money you will help me too and that!s understood, then there is at least a 
noral obligation on the other side todo that. I mean, an obligetion of tais 
kind: that you can claim it, You see, sometimes there are moral obligations 
which cannot be properly clained by one and are, in this sense, one-sided, That 
happens. 


%: (Inudible,) 


S: No, that is the worst kind of historicisma But you tould have to say this; 
Aristotle clains to be the natural morality and the Bible, in the light of Greek 
philosophy, has to be descríbed as super-natural morality. That!s another matter 
and 1£ you use, then, these convenient terms, Grecks and Bible, all right, 


021 (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, but as 1 say, that is quite natural for someone who has obliged others. 
If he has obliged others the others are obliged to him, but in the case of free 
gifts this is not true. There s no such obligation. Mira Fleminge 

Q3: (To the effect that a liberal man may not expect or demand gratitude, but 
máy be surprised if he doesn't get it, and that this wouldntt violate the virtue 
of liberality unless he were merely "doing it to grandstand.") 


S: No, that ás, of course, also not genuine virtuo, but the difficulty in gen= 
eral for Aristotle 1 believe is this (I thought of it when Brother road 
his paper) -- when he said one can doubt whether there is a single liberal'man, 
you know, in the strict sense. It is so hard, Aristotle would aduit that, but 
iristotle would say this distinguishes him radically from the Biblical tradition. 
The intentions are immanifest. You cannot judge men on the basis of intentions 
and vhen Aristotle speaks of virtues and virtuous actions he tales 14 for grant- 
sá that there are virtuous men and virtuous actions although it is impossible to 
look into any heart. And Aristotle takes this simple viem: you look et a whole 
life and where” you see a man in all kinds of sitaations, not“only on grandstanás 
but, so to say, "hen hs is surprised, when he is, as it were, not dressed, and 
then of course you have to know a man very well, very intimately, to judge of 
him, Thatts clear. But if you know such a man intimately -- thet is to s8y, 
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also when you have seen him not on the grandstand and you know him for a long per- 
lod of time -- then you can judge hin and say, as Aristotle doesn!t have my hes= 
itation, he is a virbuous man, That there are all kinds of dark things going on 
in the underground: thatts clear, That every man has and this cannot be changed, 
but the main point is mhat he makes of them. 


Qy: But my query was there is nothing inconsistent, is there, in the definition 
od Laberality by the liberal man being surprisel at' the lack of gratitudo to the 
point where he might conment on'it, That is, this wouléntt prove the lack of li- 
berality: that 16 surprised hina 


S: No, no, surely not Yes, well, one could only"say if he were a very experi- 
enced man he tould not be surpriseda That is clear, although 1 believe == Tfn 
now an old man and have some right to speak about these things -- 1 must say 1 
think óne exaggerates the amount of ingratitude in the vorld. 1 think that is 
unfairs But there is some, naturally, and some people regard gratitude as a mere 
burden and hate their benefactors, That can happen and it is not a very noble 
thing, but you come across it from time to time, Goods Now in the sequel == we 
must now limit ourselves to a few key passegeso The liberal man does not honor 
moneye He honors virtue, Liberality consists chiefly in helping others, ise» in 
not regarding oneself, Now this, helping others, not regarding oneself, is also 
a crude sign of nobility. The calculating man is a rather basernan and the man 
or woman who cantt forget himself in the proper vay. Therefore, eros is some= 
thing noble because it makes those who are in love less self-reganding then men 
otherwise ares Let us turn to 1120b1%, 


0: Butitis not easy for a liberal man to be rich, since he is not good 
either at getting money or at keeping 14, while he is profuse in spending 
it and values wealth not for its om sake but as a means of givingo 


S: For the sake of giving. Good. Yes? 


O:  Henoe people blame fortune because the most deserving men are the least 
wealthy. But this is really perfectly natural: you cannot have money, 
ary more than anything else, without taking pains to have it. 


Si Yes, let us stop here for one moment, The liberal men honors money only for 
the sake of givinga His heart is then in the giving. Therefore he must honor 
noney as a means, surely. Now if we goneralize from the renarks about liberality 
we have, then, a“tuofolá end of moral virtuer” first, the inner freedom from, in 
this case, money, and a freedom for something, for givinga Imer freedom from 
nongy so that he can be free for givings Both things are required in the case of 
liberality, Nietzschets famous formula, political formula: what people ordinar= 
ily understand ty freedom today (in the 19th century) is freedon from something, 
(but this is not sufficient. We must also kmow that for mhich the froedon is re- 
quired. The other is a formal or empty freedom, Both things are needed, and 1 
think Aristotle'implies this. He doesntt say so. The freedom fron is cles»in 
all these cases, but a freedom also for something. Now let us turn to 112la, at 
the beginninge 


O: I£ the liberal man should happen to spend in a manner contrary to 
what is right and noble, he will feel pain, though in a moderate degree 
and in the right manner; for it is a mark of virtue to feel both plea= 
suve and pain on the right occasions and in the right mamer, Also tho 
liberal'men is an easy person to deal with in ñoney matters; he can ba 
cheated, because he does not value mONcYs + . o 
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S: Yes, not honor moneya 


0: . + + honor money, and is more distressed if he hes paid less than he ought 
than he is annoyed if he has paid more: he does not agree with the saying 
of Sinonides, 
S: Yes, Simonides was a poet, you know", a famous poet, famous for his greed; 
the only wise man of Greece who mas notorious for his greed, Now whether this 
is literally true or ves a joke because he had written a which could be in= 
terpreted in that way we do not know because we know too little about“him, The 
liberal man has inner freedom from money, but is concerned, of cowrse, with spend- 
ing it properly, He is amnoyed with himself if he did not spend money vhere he 
ought to have spent it. For example, if he had given it to some man who will go 
to the next tavern and do sone mischief there and not to a poor widow who would 
use it properly for her poor children, Yet -- and this is also important -- he 
is only rationally annoyed, moderately annoyed. Hewill not beat his breast, You 
know, that is also the casual renari but not unimportant. Yeso Now in tie se” 
quel Aristotle develops that the prodigal is to be preferred to the stingys Pro- 
digality is not base, but foolish, It defeats its on purpose. In a27 you may 
g0 OMe 





O: The prodigal of this type therefores . . . 


S:  Inother words, who is only a prodigal because he is an easy sponder, He 
doesn't maste it in getting drunk and so on and ruining hinself, which is another 
problema Yes? 


O: — file may say/ the prodigal strictly considered seems to be much superior 
To the nean man, both for the reasons stated, and because the former 
benefits many people, but the latter benefits nobody, not even himself. 


S: So, in other words, what we can call loosely the utilitarian consideration 
-- his om utility"and utility of others -- is vary inportant, at least in the 
case of liberality, but 1% is not the only consideration. So the truth which 
utilitarianism has is alvays recognized ty Aristotle, but it is always clear, 
utilitarianisn is never enough because of its calculating character and also be- 
cause it omits some virtues which camot well be understood from the point of 
vier of utility. Yes, the prodigal is better than the stingy for they help mary 
vínereas the stingy does not help anyone -— thatts clear -- but not even himself, 
hy does he not even help himself? Yes? 


0: He is enslaved. 


S: Yes, the greater narrowess of his horizon which comes from that. In "by" 
1121b, 3 to 7. 


O:  Hence even their giving is not really liberal: their gifts are not noble, 
nor given for the mobility of giving, nor in the right vay; on the con- 
trary, sometimes they make en rich who ought to be poor, an 
give anything to the worthy, while heaping gifts on flatterers 
ino minister to their pleasures. 








S: Yes, the common run of prodigals. Yes? The common run 
liberal men gives to those vho deserve to have; that is to say, to the potential= 
1y liberal because only"the potentislly liberal deserve to heve and there 15, 

fron this point of view, a common interest of the virtuous. This, in a nasty ex- 
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pression, is, of course, mhat you find in Polemarohus! definition of justice: 
helping the frionds and hurting the enemies or at least not helping the enemes 
neans then helping the virtuous and not helping the vicious, Yes? In the fir: 
book of Plato!s Republic, You lmow that, Now a little bit later on, in b12, 












This then is what the prodigal cones to if he is not brought under 
discipline but if he is taken in hand, he may attain the due mean and the 
right scale of liberalitys Meamness on the contrary is incurable; for we 
see that it can be caused by old age or any form of weaknesso Also 1t is 
more ingrained in mans nature than prodigality; the ness of menkcind are 
avaricious rather than open-handeds 








S: Yes, Now let us stop. So stinginess and'groediness are, in a may, more na* 
tural than liberality and prodigality, Thomas; in his camentary on the passage, 
speaks thereforo, very strange as it may sound, of a natural inclination toward 
noneys There is no such natural inclination toward giving Now we have seen 
something sinilar in the case of cowardice. This recoiling from death is more 
natural than the facing of it. That is an interosting polmt, But, of course, 
this doesn!t male them better, It is simply on a lower level of mants nature 
vhich must be controlled by the higher level, So a natural inolination is, in= 
deed, never bad as a natural inclination, but sincoman is a being consisting o£ 
nary levels he is a good man 1£ tho upper levels control the lomer levels, No” 
then he gives a lóng discussion which is very interesting to read but we cannot 
afford reading 1t, about the distinction betireen the stingy and the greedy man, 
Let us read only one passage of this section, in b3l, 





O: The other sort of people are those vho exceed in respect of getting, tak= 
ing Iron every source and all they can; such aro those who follow degrad= 
ing trades, brothel-kecpars. » +. 


S: In other mords, these are the greedy, not the stingy. Yes? 


Or + + » and petty usurers who lend money in small suns at a high rate o£ 
interest; all these take from veong sources, and more than their due, 
The common characteristic of all these seems to be sordid greed, since 
they all endure reproach for gain, and for a small gain, Those who 
make improper gains from improper sources on á great scale, for instance 
princes who sack cities and rob templeS. . . « 


S: Yes, tyrants, tyrants. Yesa 


0: + +. + tyrants trho sack cities and rob temples, are not termed mean, but 
rather wicked or impious or unjusts But the dicer and th: footpad or 
brigand are to be classed as mean, as showing sordid greoda +. . 


S: Yes, that is quite interestinga Aristotle sees that there is a certain 
grandeur in the tyrant which pickpocket and other criminals do not have, One 
cannot strictly speaking call tyrants of this kind mean in the sense used here * 
because the grandness of the scale distinguishes him from the mean proper. Yes, 
now lr. Glenne 


Q: Is 14 legitinate to ask here vhy he says that meanness is more base than 
prodigality? 


S: That is an absolutely necessary questions . » » (several insudible words 
because of defective tape.) 
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Q:  (Pursues the distinction further.) 


S: Now even granting for the moment that prodigals are free from enslavement 
to money and therefore able and willing to give . . . this defect is unreasonable, 
He does not give reasonzbly and therefore he is a vicious man, (Indicates in= 
audibly that he means vicious in the sense of possessed with vices.) No virtue 
can be tithout reason and he is an indiscrininate spender and giver. He makes 
one mistake after another. He gives the money to the wrong people all the time 
and this is not living." That is the point. Just as the over-bolá man is not en- 
slaved by fear of death, but he risks his life“for unreasonable purposes, for 
purposes which are not worth riskings You see, Aristotle, as he made clear at 
the beginning" when he spoke af the mean between an excess and defect -- this is 
not schematic, you know, that it doesn't make any difference whether you err on 
this side or that side, It makes a great difference, It depends. In the case 
of liberality it is better, if you have to err, to err on the side of excess, 
vhereas in the case of sensual desire it is better to err on the side of defect, 
You have always to look at the specific matter of the virtue in consideration to 
see vhich is so. There is no general formula which would cover infinitely all 
cases. What Aristolte ventures to say is that in all cases, with the exception of 
Justice, there will be an excess and defect. This we can say in general, but 
whether the excess is worse or the defect is worse: that depends on the matter of 
the virtue in question, Yes, Mr. Vari, 


0: (As to vhether a man can be called liberal 1f he spends the early part of 
his lifo amassing wealth and then becomes a benefactor of educational activities.) 


S: It is good that Professor Friedman and others are not here. They would 
strongly disagres with your analysis of these great benefactors. But 1 don!t 
know the facts sufficiently and therefore 1 cannot say anything about it From 
Aristotle!s point of vier that!s impossible, 1 state this moral problen very 
simply as” follows. Happiness equals virtue' plus equipment, Now at the begin= 
ning, say, a young man of 20 will say, well, I want to be happy and 1 know vir= 
tue is needed but far the time being 1 need the equipment , . « the equipment 
Jirot by all means, fair or foul, and getting the vírtue aftermard, This is not 
— Aristotle would say, you know why? He would say, look, because the habits 
you acquire vhile you acquire the equipment ty fair means or foul will not cease 
to be effective when you say, now 1 vant to be absolutely just and fair. This 
doesntt stop overnight, 


02: Yay I mention a specific case? Julius Rosermala, 


S: 1 do not know hima 1 know the name, I know there is a building called Ro- 
semvald Hall, 


Q): He was also the boss of Sears, Roebuck, 
S: Yes, that 1 know 


Q,: Te know in those days at Sears, Roebuck the workers were really not treated 
+60 well, But I believe that the money he made out of his workers he gave to 
this university and this university thinks of him as a virtuous man really and 
the workers think of him as another sort, 


S:  I can reply to you ty a quotation from Xenophon, Host men mistake their 
benefactor for a good man and 1 dontt-see why this university should be under 
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very special obligation of being siricter in these matters than other instita= 
tions. There was a ¡toman emperor -- who was 16? == » I believe —- 
vho dia something mich was not inmoral, He instituted a.tex for men's rooms or 
the equivalent of that they had in ancient Rome and there was great shock about, 
such a tax, vhereupon the emperor said, "It docsntt stink,! He meant the money. 
So Tan not responsible for that. 1? I were the president and you vould tell me 
that, then I vould gó into the facts and if they are true 1 might change this. 1 
night say, all right, there will no lorger be such a founder!s day 1£ that is 
true. But fortunately 1 dontt have any say in that. But, as 1 say, we don't go 
into the question of the truth of the facts. te would have to make some long 
study. And in addition in such matters we have to consider another point. In 
such matters of so-called social justice one must judge the people according to 
vhat is regarded as the right thing at the times You know that social justice 
vas not as strictly understood in the 19th century generally as it is now. You 
Imow, quite a few practices which vere then regarded as commanded by a kind of 
natural le of the economic sphere. You lmow that. This is no longer generally 
held although there are still people who believe it is s0 » . » This one would, 
in fairness, also have to consider. Yes? 





Qs How accurate must we regard Aristotle!s statement that among morally virtu= 
oús people the liberal are the most beloved? If meanness is more prevalent than 
liberality — 


S: (Several inaudible words followed by the following.) Host people are mean 
and therefore it means most people love money. Therefore they love to receive 
money. Therefore they love the givers. That is no contradictions 


04: (Insudiblo,) 


S: No, that is a distinction vhich he wi11 prove. leanness is to be divided 
into'stinginess and greediness and it is very interesting to see both sides. 1 
nean, there are people who are absolutely stingy and in no vay greedy and then 
you have people who are very greedy and in no may stingy. So that happensa_ Now 
this point is regarding the, strictly speaking, stingy man wh0» e » « /says/ 1 
dontt want anything from you but 1 vant to -- that existse Thatis not Aris" 
totlets responsibility. There are such great varieties, On the contrary, 1t!s 
his duty to bring then out. Goods 


Yow let us turn to the much more interesting virtue of munificences magnifi- 
cence in Latin and megaloprepcia in Greek, This is concern with expense alone, 
not with giving. From this it follors that every munificent man is liberal but 
not every liberal man is munificenta The liberal man is free" fran money and 
shows it above all ín giving; to some extent also in spending, but not on a large 
scale, For example, there are tro candles instead of ones This vould be the 
difference betreen a” liberal man ás distinguished from a stingy or mean man, but 
these are, of course, minor itemsa” The mnificent man spends on a large scales 
Now let us read in 1122a, 3h to 35, “hen he says, "The munificent man == 





+. » « is an artist in expenditure, ... 


S: Vell, literally,"resembles a knowere!! Yes, go OM. 


O: The munificent man resembles a kmower in expenditure: he can discern 
what is suitable, and spend great suns with good taste, 


Yos, also more literally: "for he can contemplate (theoresai)! -- "he cen 
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contemplate vith sureness and spends large sums in a proper manner, So it is in- 
teresting here and an indication of things to come: the mnificent men alone is 
called resembling a knoera He did not use such a strong. phrase vhen he spoke of 
the liberal man, the moderate, and the cowrageous man. Why is this so? Lei us 
read the inmediate sequela 


O: — (For as ve said at the outset; a disposition is defined by.the activi- 
ties in which it is displayed, and by the objects to which it is related.) 
So the munificent man's expenditure is suitable as well as great, And 
consequently the objects he produces must also be great and suitable; 
jor so only will a great expenduiture be suitable to the resulta +. . 


S: Yes, now let us stop heres The munificent man resembles a knower because he 
alone has to do with the great ar grand or big. his is the first reason. Now 
vhat is the comection between the grand and JmowLedgo? 


O: It covers the hole expanses 


S: “en Plato speaks of the philosopher in the sixth book of the Republic he 
says the philosopher is munificenta He doesntt mean 1t hare literally in the 
narrow sense in whnich'Aristotle means it, namely regarding spending, but he 
means it -- literally, the mnificent man is the man who does becoming things on 
a grand scale or becoming things becoming a great mans This is implicd and he 
says of the philosopher that since he looks_at being as a whole and at time as a 
vhole he cannot be potty.' That is the point, but 1t will becono clearer in the 
sequel, Let us turn to b, 6 to 0. 





0: Hence, as the object produced must be worthy of the expenditure, so also 
must the expenditure be worthy of or even exceed the object produceda 
Again, the motive of the munificent man in such expenditure wi11 be 
the nobility of the action, this motive being characteristic of all 
the virtues, Moreover he will spend gladly and lavishly, since nice 
calculation is shabbye . . . 





S: Yes what he calls nico" caloulation" is in Greek "aloibologia,!! exact oálcu= 
lation, You know, exactness, this great virtue of theoPetical understanding, is 
something very low in practice: penfy pinchers." If we make caleulations as theo= 
reticians we must be pemny pinchers, as it were, but penxy pinchers proper are 
Very bad. The end is the noble, as always. Now let us go on where you 1e£t offs 


O: The magnificent man will therefore necessarily be also a liberal man, 
For the liberal man too wi11 spend the right amount in the right mamer; 
and 1t 1s in the amount and manner of his expenditure that the element 
"great! in the magnificent or "greatly splendig"! man, that is to say his 
greatness, is shown, these being the things in which liberality is dis- 
playede And the magnificent man from an equal outlay will achieve a more 
nagnificent result; for the same standard of excellence does not apply 
to an achievement as to a possessions » . e 





S: So, in other words, conceivably a liberal man as liberal might spend the 
same amount of money in a given case as the munificent does, but the dlenent of 
grandeur is absent in the case of the liberal, The liberal may give sonemhere 
in secret, It will not show in any way. But what tho munificent man does must 
shows That doesntt mean that it is done for showmenship. Then it vould be a 
vico; but it must sho, Now let us go on, First we must read this sequel, 
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Or + » . with possessions the"thing vorth the highest price is the most 
honored, for instance gold, but the achievement most honored is one 
that is great and noble (since a great achievement arouses the admir= 

1 ation of the spectator, and the quality of causing admiration belongs 
to munificence). . .. 


S: Yes,"this is important. It must cause admiration, Tt must be an object of 
beholding, of contemplatinga Othermise it is not a mnificent acts It might be 
a liberal acta Yes? 
Q: It sorry, but 1 dontt see -- well, maybe wetre not througha 1 don't see 
vay this is a finer -- 


S: Yes, but wait, waita Aristotle is working his way and he shows first the 
similarities and also the differences of the tmo kináred virtues by harping only 
on one theme: magnificonce, magrun, great man, And vhat it is comes out in the 
sequel. Go on,lira Reiniin, 


0: +. . + and excelence in an achievemont involves greatness. Now there are 
some forms of expenditure definitely entitled honorable, for instanco 
expenditure on the service of thg gods -- votive offerings, public build= 
irgs, sacrifices == and the Cata 'elizgion generally;”end those 
public bénefactions which are favorite objects of ambition, for instance 

Y the duty, as it ls esteemed in certain states, of equipping a chorus 
splendidiy or fitting out a ship of war,”or even of giving”a banquet 
to the public. But in all these matters, as has been said, the scale 
of expenditure must be judged with reference to the person spending, 
that is, to his position and his resources; for expenditure should be 
proportionate to means, and suitable not only to the occasion but to 
the givers Hence a poor man cannot be munificent, since he has not the 
neans to make a greet outlay suitablys the poor man who attempta“muni- 
ficence is foolish, for he spends out of proportion to his means, and 
beyond what he ought, whereas an act displays virtue only wen 14 is done 
in the right vaya 





S: Yes, this is universal, A foolish action cannot be a virtuous action; abso= 
lutelys No Don Quixotes. It can be nico, in a vay; 1 mean, touching, but 14 
camot be good. Yes. Now go OMs 


0: But great public benefactions are suitable for those vho have adequate 
resources derived from their orm cxertions or from their ancestors or 
connections, and for the high=born and famous aná the like, since birth, 
fame and so on all have an elenent of greatness and distinctiona 


S: In other words, there must be greatness not only in the deed. There must 
also be greatness in the doer and this may be due to nobility of discernment; it 
may be due to other things. Yeso 





O: The munificent man, therefore, is especially of this sort,“and munif 
cencé mostly finds its outlet in these public benefactions, as ve have 
Sido... 





S: Let us stop here, So now we have the answer to your question, ln. Boyana 
The expense corresponding to the greatness of the beings with a view to which the 
expenses are made: that makes the mmificent man mnificent, Now these beings 
are first, the gods; second, other super-human beings (in Greek, daimon); and 
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and third, the city, public things» Of course, public buildings erected by a 
private man would naturally also form that. Now this is, 1 think, the solution 
to this riddle, Only in tiis part of the discussion of moral virtues docs Aris- 
totle speak of the godS. Onlys. A comentator of"the 17th century not on Aris: 
totle exactly but he lmcw his Aristotle very well, Gronobiws, who wrote com= 
ments on Grotáus! War ard Feace, says: one must forgive Aristotle that he has not 
mentioned among tie moral virtues, religion, for to him as well as to all other 
ancients outside of the church the place of divine worship falls under the head= 
ing of muificeross!! 1 do not knorr what evidence he has for saying this of all 
ancients but in the case of Aristotle itris surely true, hat religion as a vir- 
tue is for Aristotle: munificences Vell, look at ito For example, sacrificing, 
vorshipa Ave the sacrifices which a poor fellow makes -- such a gross dispropor= 
tion betreen the smallness of the gifts and the grandeur of the gods -- thatIs 
not fitting. Only a very powerful and vealthy man can sacrifice.” That this is 
in a deep sense ironical on the part of Aristotle 1 have no doubt, but he states 
the facts as they are. No poor man or no obscure man can be munificent. “e have 
read ita No poor man and no obscure man can honor the gods properly because his 
poverty and his'obscurity make 1t impossible for him to honor the gods properly, 
Now here we see, of course, a difference between Aristotle and the Bible in the 
clearest way. In the Bible"sometimes in the pcalus and elsemhere the pious are 
called the poor ones. “Here, by definition -- I mean if we hake a legitimate sub= 
stitution -- the pious, those who worship the gods properly, can only be the ridx 
a great subject of attack already in classical antiquity, but Aristotle follows 
tnis line, Now first kr, Iyonse 








Q: There is the irony for Aristotle? 


S: Yes, vell, because is there not also something fishy about that? . . . But 
he sticks to what quite a few of his contemporaries would have admitted. A hun= 
dred oxen is a much greater honoring than a pigeon, a dove, to say nothing of 
smaller things. Yes? 


0 Does this matter of obscurity mean that a tasteful and magnificent gift 
sfiould not ar cannot be anonymous? 

S: Mo, I meánt an obscure man, You know, a man of obscure origin, You know, 
just a nobody, as they say. If a nobody should approach an alter of Zeus thero 
ls a certain disproportion, 1f 1% is a very great man in the city, very great — 
you knotr, could present Zeus with the inage of Pericles; but to take some 
sausage sellers that would have been a blaspheny. Yes? Do you see that? Good, 
lr, Buttermorth. 


Qy: Vho is the 17th century commentator? 
S:  Gronobius, probably Gromus in German or Dutch but Gronobius in'Lstin, Good, 
Gronobius! remarks on Grotius! critique of Aristotle are very sounds He under= 
stood Aristotle much better than Grotius did, Mr. Boyan. 


Q,: By compering the munificent man to a hmower 1% seens to me hets putting this 
nán higher than, say, the liberal man and thatis the thing that Itm questioning 
as reasonsble, 1 dontt know whether a man quietly who gives some money to char= 
ity or something, you know, with the welfare situation in Illinois — 

S: Yes, thatts liberal, ThetIs liberal, 


Qg: Yes, 1 think that might be higher than some guy who makes quite, +... 
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$5: No, but you have to take into consideration the object”too in the case of 
the tirec others we have discussed hitherto, the courageous, the moderate, and 
the liberal, There is no reference whatever to the gods. In the case of munifi- 
cence there is a references Therefore whenho seys incrcrand uses the word, con= 
templation, this fine word here -- they foreshadow -- 10 repeat, in Aristotlels 
Fihios the moral virbue regarding the gods is munificence; none other, There is 
Ho virtue called piety, The word pioty existed in Grecoe, Plato has written a 
dialogue on piety with the understanding that this is a virtue and all the more 
striking is Aristotle!s refusal to do that, For Aristotle the place of piety is 
taken by two different vivtues: (a) munificence, and (b) theoretical wisdom; the- 
oretical wisdom, which deals with the true gods: the stars, the rulers of the 
whole, but not with Zeus and Athena or Hera, This he regarded as necessary for 
the polis but the virtue most becoming to these gods as popularly tnderstood is 
honoxing on a grand scale and this honoring on a grand scale means, of course, 
expenditure on a grand scale, I mean, the inner reverence in prayer or whatever 
havo you: not a vord is said about that. I mean, 1 think that is, if only from 
the point of vie of understanding the cleavage between the tro elenents of our 
testern tradition, of utmost importance, obviously, But Aristotle!s statements 
are, of course, cannot be called, the Greek vier becsuse most Greeks would have 
absolutely disagrecd vith him, But among these few Greeks who”we remenber there 
viould have been quite a few ho would have agreed. Thucydides, I'm sure, would 
have taken a similar vier 











06:_ The medieval counterpart of ancient munificenos would be the medieval church 
builders. 


S: Yes, yes, sure. Yes, but no Christian would say that a man vho can afford 
to build a cathedral is more decent to God than a simple man who is absolutely 
Poor. 


Qg: I don't know. 


S:  “íell, then, the famous distinction between the administration and the non=" 
administration would come ins That!s another matter. But you are very cynical, 
Brother Chrysostom. But that is probably trues Itm sure the temptation to 
honor greater == 


Qg: (Inaudible,) 


S: Yes, but ás this deed in itself more meritorious? 
Qg: (Inaudible). 


S: Yes, that I believe is -- I mean, you must lmow Christian charity much bet= 
ter than 1 do, but its doesn!t sound right to me. I mean, that sometimes pre= 
lates will, of course, just as university presidents, be greatly concerned with 
this kind of founders and honor then particularly, more perhaps than they de= 
serve: that I grant you 


06: 1 think 1 am aare of mat you are saying, but on the other hand I dontt 
know thether those medieval church leaders who built then, really edifioes of 
grandeur, tere not meritorious; on the contrarys 


S: Yes, but the question is however whether thai makes then more pleasing in 
the eyes of God than a simple fellow who can never even give a mite to a poor 
man but reveres God properly in his hearts 
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Og: 0h, I would never say thata 


S:  ¿h ha, Bub Aristotle says itj Aristotle says it. Good. Let us reflect 
for one moment about what we learn regarding the general question of the end. Nor 
hat is the end of the munificent man? Let us disregard the gods and say the end 
of munificence is adorning the city in various ways. This is not sufficient, of 
course, because it depends also on the situation of the individual who does the 
adorning» I mean, if this money comes from unsavory sources then it 15 not a mu- 
nificent act, The end as the noble includes a variety of considerations, of 
which the adorning of the city is only one and this virtue of munificence too == 
dis mattor is that which is related to the end; the means, not the end, nanely it 
deals with money or rether large scale spending. Let us read 11232, h to 5. 
"That the munificent man does not spend for himself, » o ef 


Or. + « the munificent man does not spend money on himsolf but on public 
objects, and his gifts have sone resemblance to votive ofíerings. 


S: Yes, you see again the religious element in munificence which is absent from 
he three other virtues, 4 little bit later: a9 


Or + + . and to prefer spending on permanent objects, because these are 
the most noble; and to spend an amount that is appropriate to the par- 
ticular' occasion, for the sane gifts are not suitable for the gods and 
for nen, and the same expenditure is not appropriate to a sacrifice and 
a Iunerala, 


S: Yes, you see again this reference. Later there will be some more. Again; 
munificence is the virtue vhich takes the place of pietya And then at the end, 
the last sentence, a3l to 334 


O: These dispositions then are vices, but"they do not bring serious disoredit, 
since they are not injurious to otiers, nor are they excessively unseemlya 


S: So the vices corresponding to munificence are -- (how do you call 14? -- not 
boasting) -= 


O:  Paltriness -- 


S:  Ostentation. And the other is, of course -- what is the vice corresponding== 
Or Paltriness. 

S:  Vulgaritya 

O: He callo 1t paltriness, 

S: Yes, z , lack of experience in tiings beautiful, literally 


translated, Yes, vulgariiy, one can say. These vices are not particularly — 


they are vices but men are not disgraced by them, and for tro reasons. The 


pa is" these vices are not harmful to others; and the other, they are not uns 





becoming, grossly unbecoming to the actor. Positively stated, there are two 
overall ends involving other virtues: utility to others and becoming to tho doer, 
or “e can state the latter one, perfection of the doer; the perfection of the” 
dosr and the utility to others. In the utiliterian morelity, narromly conceived, 
only the"utility to others is considered and perhaps also the utility of the in= 
divigual, narrowly conceived, but not the perfection of the individual, Taatls 
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the point, Now let us turn to the beginning of the section on megnanimity. 
Q:  Tsntt what the magnificent man knows what is good of his kind? 


S: No, 1t is"knowLcdge -= as a lind of foreshadowing of the grandeur and the 
rank of the objects of mnificence, the gods, I do not bolicve you can give any 
other reason, “You can say it requires a greater discrimination, at least on the 
face of it, to lmow what is becoming to the gods in contra-distinction to what is 
becoming for a man, than any intra-hunan discriminationa . » e Now, Mrs Dutter= 
vortho 


21 (As to the view of Thomas Aquinas and Averroes») 
S: Averroes agrees with Aristotle, of course, He agrees with him, I mean, ale 
ter all, the Juslins built mosquess Dont you lmow that? So? They had a great 
opportunity for displaying nobly on a grand scale there too, 


O: “Tim thinking -- you said that this is a foreshadowing of knowing, in this 
case, the God == 


S: Yes, this is there, surely, Vell, simply stated, 1 believe that through the 
discussion of moral virtue in Books I1T to Y there shinos through somehow what 
AristotLo regards as the simply good life, the theoretical life, and the gods, 
even'as they are popularly understood, and the roverence for them, are, as 16 
vero, a divination of the truly super-hunan, But it becomes visible most clesr= 
ly hitherto in the section on mnificenco, and let us see whether we can find 
arything in the sequel, Mo, Mueller, 


Q3: (ás to whether King Solomon was especially honored for splendid buildings.) 


S: King Solomon, Yes,sures But the main point, of course, is that he is a 
king of peace.” His father, David, was not permitted to build the temple, Good, 
Yes, sure. No, the Bible doesn!t say that'possession of wealth and power is 
evil, That is what some modern people say, but not the Bible, That there are * 
dangers: sure. But in themselves they are not necessarily evil, Yes, lira Glenn, 
you are the last ono, 


Q,: “hat is this perfection of the doer that seems to be part of moral virtue? 


ñ 


S: What I called formerly by such an expression as the freedom, the inner free 
dom from these depressing things. 





Now Aristotle turns from magnificence to another grand virtuo, magnanimity, 
and the names could have been the opposite but Aristotle set 14 down in thesa 
particular names. Now this is, of course, a particularly famous and grand sec= 
tion for reasons which will appear latera Now the magnanimous man hes to do not 
vith money or possessions, but with honors and with great honors. Aristotle will 
later on speak of a virtue which has to do”with not great honor: i 
small, But here we deal with great honors, and the magnanimous man is a man ¡ho 
clains for himself great“honors while deserving them» And we have, of course, 
when we'read Greek" books, especially Thucydides -- you find quite"a fem, Alcibi- 
ades is, of course, such a man; án another way, Pericles. I mean, when you read 
Alcibiades! speech before the Sicilian expedition after he had been attaoked by 
Nicias; then he says, look what 1 did, how I won this race in Olympia and how 1 
almost lickeá the Spartans at lMantinelo, The Spartans won that battle but they 
almost lost it and therefore he can say it is almost a victorys and so) But the 
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vay in which he speaks there: I am this man and I can rightly claim the honor to 
be sent as the comander-in-chief to Sicily, And, of course, Aristotle does not 
agree with this; he starts from this Alcibiadcan or Periolean vien but he rises 
much higher. “But the starting point is this common viem Now there are a number 
of rises hero, more than one, more than two. First men may claim great honors 
for thenselves without descrving them, and then he is -- how do they translate 
Inst? hat ls a man who oleins great honors for hinsel£ end does not deservo 
em? 





Small souled? 


No, 10, nos 





Vain, vainglorious. 


S: Vain, vainglorious. And the smell souled man ás the man who could claim 
great honors for himself but doesn't have the courage to do that; small souleds” 
And then there is another type who is much more frequent and quite nice: nanely, 
a man tho does not claim great honors knowing that he does not deserve them. Ar- 
istotle says thatIs"a sensible man, but not a magnanimovs man, This 1 find al- 
ways very enjoyable, this remark, "Good, Yes? 








Yould this mean that Aristotle mould say” that George Washington, for refus- 
ng the crom and returning to his plantation, would be a small souled man? 





That depends very mich on the cireunstances. But if he woula do it on the 
ground of urmorthiness -- there could be other reasons. There could be reasons 
of another" kind. Bub if he vould regard hinself as urorthy mile in fact he 
vas worthy, he vould say it was small souled; you could say in op= 
posite to megnanimous. 


0: It ves clearly magnanimous. 
S: Yes, áristotle mekes clear later on that this is, you could say, contra= 
diction in the magnanimous man: that he is also not attached to honors and looks 
dom on them, Therefore that is complicated. But we are speaking first of the 
surface phenomenon. « » » (about 5 inaudible words.) lr. Glenn 











02: Now in the case of George Washington aren't we judging his motives. +. . 





That I didn't say, but Aristotle simply says the motives, to the extent'to 
which they do not become manifest in deed or speech. Good. /The questioner, 
curing the inaudible portion, appears to have asserted that DF, Strauss! said 
one cannot judge a mants motives./ Now let us reed 1123b15, 


O: Though therefore in“regard to the greatness of his clain tl 
ninous men is an extreme, by reason of its rightness he stands 
nean point, for he claims what he deserves; while the vain and the small- 
souled err by excoss and defect respectively, 

If then the magnanimous man claims and is worthy of great things 
and most of all the greatest things, magnanimity must be concerned “with 
some one object especially. "Morthy!! is a term of relation: it denotes 
having a claim to goods external to oneself, Now tae greatest external 
good “e should assume to be the thing which we offer as a tribute to 
ine gods, and which is most coveted by men of high station, and is the 
prize awarded for the noblest deeds; and such a thing is honor, for 
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honor is clearly the greatest of external goods. Therefore the magnani- 
mous man is he who has the right disposition in relation to honors and 
disgraces. And even without argument it is evident that honor is the 
object with which the magnanimous are concerned, since it is honor above 
all else which great men claim and deserve, 





S: Yes, now let us stop here for one moment. You see, we see here how the 
deeper kinship betmeen these two virtues, munificence and magnanimity, which are 
discussed in the imediate sequel. Both are concerned “with grandness. Now the” 
munificent man is the only one who can honor the gods properly, as we have seen, 
according to their grestness, The magnanimous man goes beyond the munificent 
nan, He behaves, in a vay, like the gods. He claims great honors for hinsel£, 
To that extent he is a peak of the whole moral part. Now let us contimue vhere 
we left off, 


0: The small-souled man falls short both as judged by his o deserts 
and in comparison with tho clain of the magnenimous man; the vain man on 
the other hand exceeds as judged by his ow standard, but does not however 
exceed tho magnanimous mana 


S: In other words, the vainglorious man can never claim higher honors than the 
nagnaninous man does bocauso the magnanimous man clains the highest honors. The 
nistake of the vainglorious man is only that ho belioves that he is worthy of 
then, vhereas the magnaninous man is worthy of them, Yes? 


01 And inasmuch as the magnanimous man deserves most, he must be the 
best of men; for the better a man is the more he deserves, and he that 
is best deserves most, Therefore the truly magnanimous man must be a good 
man, |Indeed greatness in each of the virtues would seem to go with na; 
nanimity. For instance, one cannot imagine the magnanimous nan running 
at full speed when retreating in battle, nor acting dishonestly; since 
vihat motive for base conduct has"a man to whom nothing is great? Con= 
sidering all the virtues in turn, we shall feel it quite ridiculous to 
picture the magnanimous man as other than a good man, Moreover, if he 
vere bád he would not be worthy of honor, since honor is the prize of 
virtue, and the' tribute that we pay to the good. lMagnanimity seens 
therefore to be, as it were, a crowing ornament of the virtues; 14 
enhances their greatness, and it cannot exist without them, Hence 1% 
is hard to be truly magnanimous, for magnanimity is impossible without 
noral nobility, 





S: Yes; "without perfect gentlemanship! would be a somewhat better translation. 
So magnanimity comprises all virtues, presupposes them, and it adorns them. 1 
mean, a man may have all virtues but if he is not conscious of having them he is 
less perfect than 1f he is conscious of them. And why? Because 1% shows a lack 
of intelligence if he does not lmow that he has them, And this conselousness 
and the acting on this consciousncss is an ornament of all the virtuos, lagna= 
inity is the peak; I must add immediately it is one peak. The other peak is 
justice, to mhich we will turn here in Book Y, And this is characteristic o£ 
Aristotle!s Ethics: that 1t has tro peaks, magnanimity and justice. Negnanimity 
is concerned with the perfection of the individual, Justice is the social vir= 
tues (society). These tio different considerations are co-present in the Ethics 
If justice vere simply the highest virtue fron every point of view then m 
mity could not occupy the places And it would be interesting to follow the his= 
tory of these tro virtues through the ages. It is very clear in Hobbes and Des= 
cartes. I mean, you laughed because you have read that somemhere? Nos Vell, 1 
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described it somerhere. The . Hobbian tradition which ends, then, in wtilitari- 
anism reduces all virtue to justice; Jt is not concerned with the perfection o£ 
the individual, And the other line, which vas presented.in tho 17th century es- 
pecially by Descartes, tries to understand all perfection as the perfection of” 
the individual, Descartes! key virtue is called generosity but this is wholly, 
so to speak, the Latin translation of magnanimity. Next lío, Kirwan ard then yOte 


Q: The language you used regarding magnanimity and justice are different and 1 
wonder how you can that, In regard to justice, 1t!s the perfection of all the 
virtues vhereas magnanimity is the crown of all virtues -- 


S: I'm speaking not”, of course, of general virtue. The difference will be made 
clear by lr. Dry “hen we come to ita Both magnanimity and general virtue presup= 
pose all other Virtues, but from a different point of viem. From the point of 
vier of the individual and his consciousness of his worth: thatts magnanimitya 
From the point of view of what the city demando: general justice. la Boyame 

Q2: Yes, I vas going to save this for my paper, but it mignt be of interest to 
point out that 1f you take Book IV and you divide the book by the center of the 
book you come right into the center of this discussion of megnanimityo 


S: 0h, that is very interestingo I didn't do ita Did you take an edition 
without footnotes so that you == 


Q2: I took this edition, Itm sorry. 


S: Yes, thero are footnotes, Yes, you would have to do the boring job of count= 
ing lines to make clear where the arithmetic center is. I vouldn!t be surprised; 
I vouldn!t be surprised because that is a clear descent afterward,” But as 1 say, 
justice also-comes ino But in the immediate sequel on a faw cases, in 112La8-9 
and 20 to 29, the virtue of the magnanimous man is"called pantelous == has an 
verall perfections You will have to see, ¡ir Dry, whether anyining of this kind 
said of general justice. It is"gemwinely a question which of these tro pesks 
is the higher in Aristotle!s sense, and that is very important, Now Aristotlo 
dovelops that in the sequel: the thought that of course being a reasonable man 
ho chooses, claims, the honors only from the right kind of people. Hets not con= 
cerned with the acclaim of fools, líhat!s the use of that? If the men who are 
competent to judge honor him: that he is concerned with, But he vil not even be 
concerned with these honors -- that tould mean to be enslaved by honors -- and 
because he is not concerned with then he accepts them as deserving them, I6!o 
hard for us to imagine such a man because we are all brought up in the Biblical 
tradition, but for Aristotle there was no difficulty of thats He accepte then as 
due'to him, . » . (several inaudible words) -- and he has no sense of gratitud, 
Yos, 1 deserve them and 1 accept them, And therefore ¿t is thought to be super= 
cilious, a contemer, but Aristotle insists that he is a perfectly rational mana 








Q3: Did Aristotle make a distinction betreen vaingloriousness and pride? 


S: No, you can say magnanimity is noble prido. You can call 14 pride, noble 
pride, 


Q3: But is there a distinction between vanity or veingloriousness and ignoble 
pÍide? 


S: Yes, well, there are all kinds of things. 1 mean, there are kinds of selí= 
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complacency, vhich we also call vanity from time to timés Aristotle speaks of 
forms of this when he comos to speak of the narrowly understood social virtueso 

IT nean, you know, the lines are difficult to drams You lnow“there are people 
vho are like hungry dogs in regard“to small honors. You lmow, vhenever they can 
get a badge they are very occupied, and all kinds of empty titles are very rele= 
vante We also call such people vain, Or men ho regard everything which belongs 
to then and which thg did or suffered as just wonderful because 18 happened to 
them, This is also a form of vanity. One should think about 1t surely, but Ar- 
istotle defines here this kind of thing translated by vanity as that someone re- 
gards himself worthy of high honors without deserving themo 





Q32 (Ulaborates his understanding of ignoble pride as claiming honors that are 
usually reserved for the gods.) 
S: Nos Imean, well, say Pericles, Alcibiades, did not claim the honor that 
there should be sacrifices to them They never did, There were kings and poten= 
tates who clained that, but this is not what Aristotle means» 





Now what struck me for the first time in'reading this section which I have 
read before vas this very"simple thing: honor, high honor, and not a word is azid 
here about inmortal glory, glory after death, You noticed that, lin, Kirman, You 
noticed that. Yes.” That is very remarkable, In Alcibiades! specch in Athens in 


| tmcydidos! Book VI, chapter 16, sections 5 to 6, there 1t is mentioned, Aleibiw 


ades is very much concerned, thinks about what will they say about hin after his 
death, Here Aristotle is absolutely silent about 1t and that is strange, After 
al, if you think oí the greatest honors you would think of inmortal glory. Now 
I believe we have to bring this together with another very strange silence which 
ve observed in the section on courage: bravery in battle, not a word said about 
the fatherland for the sake of which this death is faced, In both cases there 

is no thought of mat survives: either the fatherland which survives the death of 
“ave man or glory. The whole spherd of moral virtue is in the perishable 
th a to the perishable. This, 1 think, is what Aristotle means ty 

hat, end tiis"is, 1 think, important for the understanding of the overall mes= 
segs, You see, what Aristotle does is, of Course, this, “There mas a lot of"re- 
flection on the virtues going on before him, in the poets, in the historians, end 
in the philosophers, and in addition by thoughtful people all over Greece 
throughout the centuries who did not write, in a kind of wisdom which becane eu= 
bodied in proverbs or what have you. Aristotle takes that and recognizes the 
tisdom there, but he does not merely codifyit in his Btihics. He ch to He 
modifics its As every. true codifier of customs does not simply” put 14 do 
but he perfects the customs by the vay in vhich"he puts 14 down, $ 
more true, 1 think, of Aristotle and, of course, one would have to find out fron 
vhich point of view does Aristotle modify what is called traditional Greek moral= 
ity and 1 think the general answer is obvigus-= fron which point of vier he 
would do 14; from what was for hin the highest point of view, the theoretical 
life. 

















e 


y + T vas vondering 1£ justice is also perishable —= 


S: Yes, what does it mean, justico perishable? “No mans moderate action and 
no man's virtuous action is imperishable; I mean, he dicss Now the question of 
inmortality is here completely ruled out, in this passage which occurred earlier, 
1 have the reference to it here: 1111b, 22 to 23, when he speaks of the diff 
ence betreen deliberating and wishing; and then ho says in passing men wish 
mortality, They cannot deliberate hor to get inmortality; but they wish and 

vith the understanding -- no, men wish for the impossible, "for instance, imor= 
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talitye! Nor this could, of course, mevely mean literally underctood, that th 
will never dies » . » (about 7 inaudible words to the same effect). But it can, 
of course, also mean there is no immortality of the individual, That is entirely 
leftropen here and 1 think ib is characteristic for the morality of the Etl 
Tell, that has beon said n times and Thomas Aquinas points it out in his commón= 
tary on more than one occasion. Aristotle is concerned in this book only with 
the folicity of this life. That is clear, No one would deny thate Dut I would 
aole slap Aurtites- and say 1% doalla wttil the feliotig or tito/1105 as tha only £e= 
icitya 





Qy: Yes, but in a sense Aristotle himself is inmortal through his vritingos . e. 


S: Yes, but Aristotle vould never admit thate » . +. It has happened to Aris- 
totle!s books -- you know, they were buried in cellars sonemhero in Asia linor 
for some time and they were not found and quite a few of them are lost; end that 
fate was so kind to Aristotlets writings that so much of then survived but much 
less than was with Plato. « » » 1 beliove that all these men “rote their works 
vhich we call*inmortal with the perfect understanding thet literally thg are not 
inmortal, No, no, they camnot bes You can say they deserve to be inmortal, but 
that they should be in fact what we call inmortal, . + + (211 of this difficult 
to hear -- off-microphone,) 





Q,: Vould Aristotle say that it is possible for thought to be imperishable not 
¡4 terms of mhether 1% ls renemberod altogether, but — 


Si: Butits truth; you mean, but its inner truth; that whenever men think suf= 
ficiently they vould eventually arrivo at it. Surely that is cleara But that 
doesn't mean that any books are literally speaking what we would call immortal 

+ » o and even, OÍ Couso + » » if and when the torla perishes all glory belong= 
ing to the vorla perishes. That is clear; and I think we modern people through 
our belief in progress -- that was very characteristic, You low, tae original 
emergente of the belief in progress » . e in the 16th century e o . vas, in this 
respect, mich more thought2ul, It said the world must have a beginning » + . and 
it must be infinite in'the future, There must be no end of hunan life on Eerth 
ever, Then, of course, you can say it can be inmortal because you have a guaran= 
teo that sonehow there will always be men on Earth who may remember the brave 
decás of earlier men, But this belief has no basis, neither in Revelationmr in 
TeasoMe » e » A couple of billion years or even a hundred billion years is not 
eternitye 








Q,: 1£ this is true, then the whole sphere of intellectual virtue as well as 
nióral virtue would also be perishable, 
S: Yes, but 1t is concern with the imperishable, whereas moral virtue is con= 
cem -- this act of liberality, this act now done by one perishable being to an= 
oter perishable beinga « « e That!s the differences The major consideration of 
philosophy + « » always said that” philosophy or contemplation is"higher than ao= 
tion; very polis, however great, perishes. The peak of Athens, Pericles him- 
self, perished. hat has come into being and has become great will also perish; 
and 1 think the modern belief in progress has simply led to some facile belief in 
the inmortality of what is essentialiy"mortal, Andwhen you rez in the 19th 
century some of the greztest men there, the concern, for example, of men like Ja= 
kob Burckhardt, a famous historian, as you know, with museums and the preserva= 
tion of every beautiful painting and sculpture: involved in that concérn is 12 
these things are not preserved the highest perishes, which no wise man of old 
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vould have thought"becauso that cannot be the highest, this kind of thing. They 
nay bo very useful, very wonderful; they can never bo the highest, The highest 
cannot be somcthing made by man, whother they are bool5+ + « e 1 mean, fron the 
Biblical point of view, of course, it is simply idolotry, But the Greek philoso- 
phers wouldn't have spoken of idolators, They would say it is a great error of 
Judgment to believe that the perishable can be as such imperishable, 





Isn!+ Marxts philosophy of History closer to what you are saying than other 
losophies of history? 





S: tell Marx, to ny mowledgo; never speaks about that, but Engels speaks about 
it in his pamphlet on Feuerbach, here he says, well, the natural scientists tell 
us that there wi11 also be a decey of the world and therefore a decay of the por" 
fect commnist society, mind you, but that!s a long way off, That!s a very prac= 
tical answer but one must also say 1t!s an answer vholly unvorthy of a man who 

claims to be a philosopher, No, 1f anyone was taken in completely by what men 

can do it was Marx. He was not the only one but he was surely. one of them. Yes? 








06: How vould this fit in with the concern that you expressed at the end of tho 
last hour regarding vhat the end of moral action is? 


S: The end of moral action as Aristotle understands 14 I think is clear: to be 
a good man, ise. while you live, That is it. You know, a very simple example: 
whether a mants life is longer or shorter doesn't depend on and 
yet a man can lead a short life well and a long life badly. So only as long as 
e live do we have a responsibilitya 

Qg: If Itm not mistaken, however, you phrased your question as being a little 
bit more difficult to ansmera 

S: Yes, otherwise we vould say the best man is the man who lives longest, which 
no one in his senses will say because 1% is empirically wronge Ve see people 
sometimes who are in their high 901s although not very frequently, and in most 
cases we have nothing but compassion for then because of the decay of their men= 
tal povers and so om, Mr. Viniarskl, 








Q.: Could you not say, however, that the peak of moral virtue is ¿lso concern 
with the eternal because the magnanimous man claims for himself those honors 
which are also claimed for the godss 
S: Yes, but as giverto him they perish with him, I mean, even if they ate re= 
nembered for some time, for a century or so, but what does it mean? 1 mean, 
really sic transit gloria mentus (?), a wise word, 


Q,: Yes, but doesn't Aristotle really transform the horizon within vich the 
mán of moral virtue looks at this == 

S: Yes, ina very indirect way. I believe"I understand what you móan. Si 
Aristotlets understanding of moral virtue is, according to its claim, that under= 
standing which is in agreenent with the eternal truth to“that extent 1t partici= 
patés in a very indirect vay, but in a very indirect way, in eternity. So to 
say, that Aristotlo!s teaching -- 1 mean, to overstate 1h =- Aristotle1s moral. 
teaching is from this point of vien the eternal moral teaching: is that whst you 
nean? 


Q7: That vould be part of it. Yes == 
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S: * Yes, but that doesn't mean, of course, that it"will be eternal as his tesch= 
ing, as the teaching connected with this individual, Aristotle from Stageirns. 
They might be long forgotten -— his books might be destroyed. It would alrays 
deserve to be destroyed because it is a true teachinge 





Q7: (To the effect that eventually Aristotle transcends the horizon of morality.) 


S: Yes, yes, sure» Very goods In other words, Aristotle, you can say, takes a 
variety of understandings of morality and one of them, and perhaps the most re= 
spectable, is the one which you sicetch but then he shows; not by argument --"the 
argument we would have to find out -- but hy indications, that this 1s vrong, 
this understanding, because == one can put 14 this vay -- because it regards as 
eternal vhat is not eternal, Simply spoken, 1t is somehow based on the belief in 
such beings as Zeus and Hera and so on¿ and if they are not, then tho morality 
based on them is as such untenables That indeed,” But 1 think the basic thoughts 
ve have, not in any vay by the Biplical tradition, but by the modern philosophies 
of history especially, /forgotter/ the thought which was so familiar to earlier 
generations of men: that while Societies are much more long lasting than individ- 
uals . . » they are still as perishable as indíviguals -- is for us not so simply 
present although 16 is not — because the Biblical thought is entiroly different, 
Every eternity of mhich the Bible speaks insofar as it refers to human beings is 
eternity by virtue of a free act of God, of a divine promise, not an inherent one, 
The eternity of Israel, the eternity of the church: this is not meant to be a ta= 
tural eternity, as you know That!s the difference, And Aristotle, of course, 
does not lmaw anything of a revealed religion. That is perfectly cleare 
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Jin lay 9th, 1963 


o e e T apologize, 1 think it is necessary for us to face this seeing difficul- 
ty vhich you have presented to us; and as for the names you mentioned 1 can only 
quote a famous philosopher, Leibniz, who used to say » . + (gives original and 
then translates)"I despise almost nothing»" 1 mean, there are some things which 
are simply despicable, of'cowrse, but I have seen very simple and unpretenticus” 
articles, God lmows where, by young people from which one could learn something, 
and why should one not learn from kira Mills and dr, From? Thatis of course 
clear and that is all right. But this is not the substantive question “hich you 
raised, Regarding Freud in general one must not forget Freud is, of course, not 
responsible for the relaxation of sexual manners in cur ages I think he hinsel£ 
vas rather strict, a rather strict man in his life and also in what he thought * 
vas good for human beings, Therefore he has been accused « » . of Victorianism, 
and 1 vould have to go into the particular examples, To do that you vould laugh 
very much but T must suppress that. Now Mills, of course -- 7ow showed me that 
article, “ell, this is clear, You have today the tendeney in certain ciroles, 
some of tion call themselves liberals, others call themsolves conservatives == 
you low, these lines are not so simple to draw =- and what is charactenistic of 
both is overything is just fino. Ye don't need any recourse to principles bo- 
cause our American method of trial and error and so on has led to much better re= 
sults than any intellectual efforts ever did. I read once in a fashionable jour= 
nal a revier of such a book which vas entitled == which has the sub-titlo, 
"Thought: Down Vith Thought." In other words, thabis just a dig and they have 
clarified 14 and that will more or less settle all questions. And then, of 
course, everyono who is concerned with principles as 1 suppose lir. lills was -- 
to that extent 1 would agree with him, of courses 








* Now what ds your error? You were right when you said that, generally speak= 
ing, the order in Book IV, second half of Book IV, is one of descent because no 
virtue as highly praised as mgnanimity ever occurred again and the last one is 
not even a virtue, sense of shame, But this is no criticiom of what you satd, 
but just to make 1t quite clear: the structure of Books III to 1/ -- I mean, 
vhere he begins with the particular virtues in the middle o£ Book III -- ascent 
followed by a descenta And there is, by the way, a proof of which I never. 
thought boforo. hen ho speaks of the sense of shame he contraste the shaming 
man who blushes with the fearing man who gets pain, and courage has to do with 
this cold festa But one must add one thing: then there begins something here 
which is, in a way, higher: justice. Sure, This you lmow, bub 1 only didn!t 
wish to make ==. 


Now to come to your-specific point: vhat you told us about Fronms From 
agrees in a broad way with Aristotle, So there is a human nature and therefore 
there is also a pointer toward the perfection a” the goodness of human natura, 
To that extent, of course, there mst indeed be agreement. But what has he got 
that Aristotle aintt got? That was your point there? 





O: I made the point that /S: Because of the psychology./ because of the psy- 
chology one comes up with certain other dimensions of why people benave the way 
they do and then the consequences of that would be different than simply to make 
a moral discourse about the goodness or badness Of. +. . 


S: Yes, put Aristotle!s Ethics is, in the first place, not meant to be conden= 
natory. /0: No, 1 say it mayz/ This is"accidental: that, for example, you have 
greater iménlgence for cowards than, say, for people who eat and drink too mucha 
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You know, tiatts one example, That is not the point. But wat is the precise 
difficulty? Do yo kmow more about the vices, to use the simple Aristotelian 
term, by virtue of this kind of psychology than we did before? 


O: 1 would argue that we know more about thy they occur than we did before and 
that may make a difference. In other words, we don't know more about what is 
good and what is bad, but ve do have a beticr understanding of why saneone is 
good and someone is bad, 


Si: Allright. That is a reasonable statement. In other words, “we know nore 
about the conditions favorable to vice and therefore indirectly, of course; also 
about the conditions favorable to virtues Yes? Good. Perhaps that is so, but 
what is the difference? I mean, what is the key difference between Aristotle and 
these people? If you put the emphasis on the conditions you imply men can be 
made good by right conditioning and the people who are bad have become bad by 
virtue of vrong conditioning. Now for Aristotle,'however, the most important 
characteristic is -- trhile hets not blind to that; you know -- Aristotle!s not 
blind to the conditions -- but for him, Aristotle, the decisive thing in upbring= 
ing is hearing, vhat you are told. You can also call it exhortation and dehorta= 
tion. This was where the whole thing started in the 17th century when men like 
Hobbes came and said this teaching of the moralists like Aristotle and Cicero is 
of no use, They exhort and dehort. People don!t become good by exhortation and 
dehortation, Those are mere words. JT:hat you have to do is something of sterner 
stuff than mere speeches and this coula be a good police force, which was Hobbes! 
major increnent of virtue, and you could also eventually arrive at the peychoan= 
alistts couch, but the principle is thesane. The principle is the same: the 
distrust in exhortation and dehortation, the distrust in logos because, you 
know, logos means every specch, not only the demonstratáva speech but also the 
exhortive and dehortive speeches. 








O: TI dontt think Itd draw that conclusion, +. + . He does talk about character 
as resulting from this sort of thing, this canalization of energy -= 


S: But habituation, as Aristotle means it, is not exactly the same as canali- 
zation'of ensrgy. Canalization of energy can also take place in inaninate 
things, like electricity or wat have you, Habituation is here meant to be some= 
thing which can be done, to some extent, with the higher animals (you can meke a 
dog housebroken) but which in a fuller and a more emphatic sense is specifically 
hunan. Now furthermore 1 vould like to state the points which one would have -= 
I don't say that you are wrong -- but which would have to be established before 
I would accept your thesis. The second point is this. A psychology you needs 
Aristotle has said it very clearly in Book l. But the question is what kind of 
psychology. Now Aristotle!s first assertion is a cruce psychology will do for 
this purpose. You remember? A crude' psychology; you don't need a refined psy- 
chology as he gave 1%, to some extent, in his book On The Soul. You dontt have 
to know these subtleties about memory and about he difference betmeen seeing 
and heering. This is unimportant for the purpose of educating oneself for citin 
zenship or for hunanity and anything else. But the second point is this: you 
used the terms sadism and masochism, It!s very interesting. Imean, in other 
words; certain kinds of bestiality, to put 14 very simply, are called ty these 
terms, i.e. one believes that certain semal perversions are the ky to these 
particular kinds of inhuman conduct. More generally stated, and 1 think that ás 
of course connected with Freud as a whole, that the whole life of man has to be 
understood ultimately in terms of sexe 








O: From takes strong exception to Freud; in fact he has a reputation for that. 
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S: Yes, but I mean this point has nothing to do with Fromm. You read in the 
daily papers and in journals of very consorvative men who are oppbsed to Preud in 
all its senses -- they still use these taras sadism and mesochism, theremith tar 
citly accepting the thole"view, Now that sex is very important 15 a statenent 
which one can safely make, but that 1% should be: the key to everything is, of 
course, an entirely different assertion, I mean, in other words, the river can 
never rise higher than the source. If the premises from vhich the psychologists 
start are too narrow, then however denonstrated all the detailed results may be 
hy research projects' and questiomnaires and so the narromess wil1"still show in 
the results. I mean, that is, 1 think, what in a different way 15, of course, 
also true of Marx: the narrowness of the premise, You cannot later get ina 
Freud says mich more; so does Marxa But the question is whether he can get 1t in 
legitinately by having started this way. This is the question with llarx which 
is fundamental, the same as with Freud, only the emphasis is on the needs and 
production for the sake of needs and not on Sex, What is the situation? Ata 
certain moment man appears and this creature, as distinguished from all other 
ones, must produce in order to live, Producing is a form of cooperation' also» 
And out of the modes of production imposed on them by their environmente, say 
fishermen or whatever it may be; or hunters, this leads then to the rest of their 
life: their laws, their beliefs, all have to be understood in terms of the mode 
of productions But vhy? Thatis a mere dogmatic assertion, “¡hy Should these 
first men who were somehow distinguished from non-men by some "x! and this "y 
shows itself in a peculiar kind of foresight connected with production, leading 
to production == why should they not all have, however stupid and untrained they 
nay be, have had some thoughts about this in which they live, They wouldn't call 
it worla surely, I dontt know how they would call it, but somehow they also 
thought about matters other than production, Thy should these thoughts be seo= 
ondary compared with the modes of production? Marx never proved this assumptions 
But his proof, he believed, is that he alone can give an account of history, but 
which meant in practice of that has happened in Europe in the modern centuries. 
That was the point, This is not a good enough proof. 





There“is another point which you mentioned which 1 found very interesting: 
insecurity, terms of insecurity. This implies a healthy, normal human being is 
secure, What does this mean? The whole problem is involved in this context. 
You cantt talk of insecurity without having already settled what security means. 
Tíhat does it mean? A negative thing 1 can say. It does not mean strength of 
soul, 1 believe security -- that would be ny first guess -- security is a sub= 
stítute for strength of soul, and 1 think you only have to say that to see that 
there 1s something not quite clear. Ihat does security mean? It is very inter= 
esting: the accusation made against the 19th century by some leading eritics of 
the 19th century, and a fortiori, of the 20th century, is the security, the over= 
riding concern with security, Tell, of course; first of all, external security; 
I mean, we don'+ have that security. You know, think of /Chicago Police Commis= 
sioner/ Orlando Wilson, But still, e are very amious for security. But 
there is" economic security and all the guarantoes. The very notion of insurance: 
you kmo, insurances are a very recent invention, 200 years old, Insurance: to - 
male us sure, where former people lived all throughout their lives in insocurity, 
more or less. But they had their certainties but they were of a different kind. 
So here in this question af insecurity I believe there is buried a very great 
problem and the ultimate reason, if Tim not surprised, is this: the older people 
probably thought that the situation of man as man is essentially insecure, 1 
mean, there can be islands of security but fundamentally the situetion of man is 
insecure; thereas 1 vould not be surprised if the ultimate premise of thes; 
ern people is the situation of man ought to be secure and we have the tool,"con= 
quest of nature, These forces malcing Tor insecurity can be controlled, So, in 
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other words, to repeat, Itm perfectly willing to accept everything you have said 
as soon as these questions are answered, but to be frank, straightformard, 1 be- 
lieve that most of these people who write abowi these matters today do not think 
about these implications. The words we use all the t: A11 these words are 
really loaded; I mean, the intellecinals -- 1 have mentioned this before -- the 
inage, the image of America which plays such a great role nota And it occurred 
to me that rhen you should look at the TV"you would see that a major element o£ 
the commercials have to do with cosmetics, i.e, with the image a man and a tronen 
wish to present to the world: you lmow, that if he 1s hairless that he is hairy 
and so on and'so on. And is this kind of image of fmerica not a kind of politi= 
cal cosmetios, if I may say so, and just as cosmetics was described by Plato in 
the Gorgias very nicely as a shan art because the right vay" for loolcing well and 
healthy Ís to be without this but only have a healthy front, and what about this 
health? So what Im driving at is only this: 1 may be vrong in ny political 
judguent, I don't care for that. But all these vords which we use and which we 
take for granted as if we understood them as well as we understand when 1 say ta= 
ble, The latter is no question: that we all understand each other end 1£ there 
is the slightest misunderstanding it can be explained immedistely, But the con= 
ccpts, as they say: there the problems are buried and by accepting these terms 
ve accept the whole vorld which goes with them, Ye are, of course, more immedi- 
ately inteligible because these are the terms generally used, Insecurity: we 
have 1t all the time, He or she is insecure; which can be an absolutely good and 
nice character trait too. Sures I mean, if you compare a rash == 








O: (To the effect that insecurity in the psychoanalytic sense is incompatible 
vith the, maximum unfolding of the potentialities of man.) 


S: Yes, that is true. Someone is"too much ashamed: he will not learn. That is 
quite true, But, on the other hand, 1f he doesn't have a certain docility and 
deference he will also not learn, So, I mean, it is too general, And strength 
of soul sounds to me clearer and less ambiguous than security. Good. But l 
liked your paper and it was very good that you read a papera Yes, lr. Reinkina 


Qu Nay T go back to a point where you mentioned that with Hobbes there was a 
break from logos to the police force and you extended this to the modern peyohi= 
abriste I Would like to defend the notion that this couch is an instrument of 
logos and even more so than the habituation. You have the neurotice . + . He 
“drinks and he knows he really drinks too much, He knows he ought not to do ¿4 
so he goes and sees somebody several times a vesk. They talk and they talk and 
they talk. And they build up a reasoned discourse about the Ocdipus complex and 
he comes to understand it and with luck after tro years he stops drinking. Now 
this surely may be the use of logos == 


S: The best psychologist 1 know -- 1 know nothing of that but 1 lmow a first 
rate psychologist. His name is Irving Strauss. Some of his books 1 read in Eng" 
lish. I mean, he is absolutely distrustíul of the theoretical basis of psychoan= 
elysis. But I askod him, what about the therapeutic results? And he said, 1% 
all depends on what youwderstand ty a result, And I understood tiis for ny om 
private purposes as follows. One of my former students gave a course in the Col= 
lege heré end he had a student mo had one of these things, you lmow, personality 
problens, and he couldn't work and was very miserable and then he went, nabural= 
ly, to the psychiatrist, And tro or three years later my friend met hin again 
end this young man was perfectly happy, was working downtown and drew a reguler 
salary, probably was married and so on. But then ny young friend said to me, wes 
he not better off men he mas miserable than mhen he is so completely adjusted 
now? All his "ambitions," good or bad, which made him miserable, had gone, So 
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you see, then you hevs to open it a bit, Surely it is not good to be an alechol= 
ic, by all means. It!s very bad. There is noquestion about that and if they 
can do that perhaps itts all right, But I voula say, generally speaking, when 
the responsibility of a man is greatly impaired, very greatly impaircd, then 14 
is, of course,a natter for people other than exhorters. 


Q: 1 got the sort of answer I wanted to hear. It is closer to the vealnesses-= 


S: Yes. And in addition, of course, the logos which comes out on the couch, on 
the psychiatristIs couch, 15, of course, alFeady loaded in the direction of the 
Oedipus complex, You lmow what I nean? Yes. So therefore that is not a proof 
that this man suffered from this Oedipal desire, Yes, Good, Yes? 


0): I tranted to ask about two things. Just in passing about this instance you 
méntioned: wouldn't one have to ask tids young mants peychiatrist if this mas a 
good choice of life or a satisfactory result? Perhaps the alternative to this 
complaceney was too disasterous to contemplate, Perhaps this was as far as this 
young man could go. 


S: Could be, Well, I do not know the case, 1 couldn't say. 


Q2: Ivanted to mention about vhat you said about sadism. There 1% might be 
very interesting to consider briefly what — something about the larquis deSado 
himself, The great point there -- one must read that detestable man =- is that 
there is nothing natural and when you use the expression "denaturing nature! you 
might think of the liarquis deSade because there is no -- perhaps that hich is 
semal is indeed not fundamental but 14 is in somo way underlying — 


S: Yes, vell I have never read him, 1 know there vas a big Sight for hán in 
France after the Second World War and that brought out his books and all this 
kind of thing. But I don't know; 1 don't go into the pre-history. It!s now cus- 
tonary to call certain aberrations sadism. Thether they fully agree with those 
from which that larquis deSade suffered or not is — 


0): By sadism fundamentally they mean or can'be said to mean that vhich is 
really against nature in the most viclent way, ín tho”most perverse way, in the 
most vicious vay, overturning ary standard mhatsoever, eventhe mininal standard, 


S: “Yes, well, Aristotle does not go into these refinenents of psychology =- 1 
mean, this kind of question -- because he doesn't believe they are politically 
relevante I know that Lessmell once had a hope that no one would be elected to 
Congress cr even to the Presideney unless he"had a clean bill of health from a 
psychoanalysta But this muld be, of course, highly unrealistic, And the very 
simple thing: if this vere to be made you can be sure that very subtle methods of 
bribing psychoanalysts vould be deduced, given the enormous -- so that is not 
practical 


Ay: That is one of the points that Itve heard argued: that 1t nay"have political 
rélevance. 1 gave the change in the definition of insanity, Thet, of cowse, 

is going to have to be resolved as a question of law and law is a political 
thinga 

S: Yes, yes, sure. Yes, but even here, I mean, one would have to go into the 
question whether the law is necessarily” -- well, the sharpest case against law 
from sach a psychological point of view, we can say: that law embodies, to some 
extent, the desire of revenge fron the injured party. That is the point. One 
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cannot settle the" issue vithout raising the question; vhether some desire for 

is satisfaction, although not on the highest level, has not to be considered in 
order to have a minimum satisfaction of the people as a vholeo Inaudible./ 
Even that, Bven that would have to be discussed and not swept uiider the ruge 
This is the only thing which we mst always opposez sweeping things under the rugs 
But this nust be the last question, 

















Cs hen you spoke of security -- 1 would like to raise one objection,'perhaps a 
trivial onge Commercial insurance wesn't know before tho 19th century, but life 
insurance /S: tas older,/ and burial insurance -- docsn!t this have to be consi- 
dered? 


Yes, yes, sure, 10th century. 





Q)+ “ell commercial insurance surely goes back to tho 17th centurya 
S:  Uhich kind of comercial? 
Q)+ Tho so-called sea insuranco =- 


S: Sea insurance, Yes, well, I'm sure if you trace it a bit you will probably 
find also other kinds of insurances which oreditors and debtors == 


Qs Jen, I realize that you veron!t going this far, but when one speaks of this 
désiro for security which is particularly manifest in lifo insurance, burial in= 
surance, doesn't this have to do with the fragnentation, alienation == 





Yos, but still, it is not uninteresting that perhaps the greatest man who 
vias involved in the'mathenatical problems of insuring and thercwith also with 1n= 
surance as Lelbniz,one of the leaders of Iuropean rationalism. That!s not un= 
interectings I mean, there is some connection, Well, 1 only wanted to mention 
this only to make clear that security is not such a sinple term. then Plato, Ar= 
istotle, or Thmoydides speak of asphalia mhich you can translate security they 
mean, of course, not this kind ol thing, They nean that, say, the Athenian en= 
pire is secure and so that they can make an expedition to Sicily without fearing 
the conquest of the city of Athens by the Spartans: this kind of things And 
walls of a city: I mean, men vere always concerned with their security and they 
wore shoes for the security of their feet, suroly, but there is obvicusly some= 
thing different by wet is meant now by securitya 














Nor first I have hore some questions. Mr. Buttermorth: to vhat extent does 
Aristotlo!s admission in Book 1 that this inquiry does not admit of scientific 
precision lend support to the positivistts statenent that values cannot be de= 
duced from facts? None at all, I vould say» After all, as has been said often 
enough, there are quite a few parts of social science which don't permit exact= 
ness. Meteorology is the most common example» The uncertainty or the inexact- 
ness of morality has nothing to do with tho fact-value distinction at ell, That 
arises from entirely different considerations, as is proven by the very 
the men vho were the opposite mumbera in classical antiguity. 












good things are not. I mean, that health is good or havlsg: good 
good: tis is not a thing posited, It has nothing to do with that. 





Qg: Does tnis mean that Aristotle mould say that lack of scientifio precisión 
íh vtics doesntt imply that there is no germine imowledge? 
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S: Yes, you can also -- yes, sure. 1I mean, in other words, that to be brave is 
good and to be"a coward is bad is not affected by it. ThatIs what you mean; Yes. 
In other words, you cannot make as good a case for cowardice as for bravery, 
wheress the consistent relativist would say you can do that. 





Xow this is Brother Cluysostom; he would like to rectify any danage he may 
have caused. "he two great churclmen of the 12th century, Sta Bernard of 
Abbot Sugare of both vere distinguished in their fear of Cod, 
of life and statesmanship but one difference was that Bernard vas a fanatic puri- 
tan in matters of art, while Sugare, despite the severe criticism of Bernard,” 
built a church which became the Gothic landmark in beauty and grandour," Yes, 
but here you compare -- I mean 1£ I re-translato it in Aristotelion terms =-- a 
nan lecking munificence with a man who was munificent. Naturally, the man poses= 
sing it”moula be higher. But, on the other hand, the question is not here muni- 
ficence, but the question is here the importance of art in the building of chur- 
chesa You camot say that Sugare was not munificent because he held this vien, 
For example, soncone might say wo shoulá have buildings here on tho:campus vhich 
look more like barracks than like the Center for Contimuing Education. This does 
not necossarily mean that this man opposes munificence because, come to think of 
it, this might be as exponsivo as the other. 





O: It might be better Llookinga 





S: “tell, I cantt says It!s still too young, the Conter for Conti 
tion, to say anything liko thate "The rest being equal, Sugare!s munificence is 
that much more meritorious in the sight of God because it vas votive and in a vay 
which pertained to hunan excelence. lunificencerwas within their means because 
Bernard and Sugare ropresented. + . . " Yes. No, thero is no question whether 
-- I mean, 1 think 1 really misunderstand you. A manificont deed as a virtuous 
decd is surely more meritorious than not doing 14, but if a man is prevented by 
poverty from being munificent that cannot be held against hin, 





02: Nos 


S: * Sure, Thatis all that I said; whereas Aristotle says, in effect, the poor 
man, by being deprived of the possibility of being munificent, is morally his in= 
ferior. Thais the hypothesis. Now let us turn to our text. le have a lot of 
things to do. Let us see; we begin roughly where we left off, “fe dontt read ita 





Tíe ere involved in the discussion of magnanimity. Now what Aristotlo does 
hore (and this is a particular difficulty of this section more than of any other 
seotion) -- that Aristotle moves back and forth betreen to concepts of magnani= 
nity vithout stating; and one is what we can call the vulgar notion of the megna= 
nimous man, the vulgar notion. Think of Alcibiades as a great example, And then 
the sophisticated notion, which is his notion, Now according to the vulgar no= 
tion the magnanimous man does not have to be a man of perfect virtue. No one 
ever said that Alcibiades -- not even Alcibiades himself said that he tas a nan 
of perfout virtue. But'a man who is very -- well, from a noble femily, very 
handsome, very effectod, very brave, and very clever. He could manage the 
faire of the city better than anybody else, Tes. This man would have been re- 
garded as magnaninous. He believes he is worthy of the greatest honors and de- 
serves them because the key qualities, courage or energy, on the one hand, and 
political juágnent he possesses to a high degree. But that his private life 
hat he is not virtuous there, has all kinds of debts to say nothing of other 
things. Yes, and other things: for example, this story: when ho fled to Sparta 
-- that is quite an example -- when he fled to Sparta, having betrayed Athens but 
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under considerable provocation we must say, then he had a love affair with the 
Queen of Sparta and only because there was a fire in the palace was 1t discov- 
ered, Alcibiados appearing, so“to speak, in his pajamas. . Good. But the point 
vas this -- this is, of course, not in Thmoydides, who ould not write such 
things, but in a later writer -- that Alcibiados had these illicit relations not 
out of sexual desire but because he wanted that his offspring should be the kings 
in Sparta, You see that even in thís crime a certain magnanimity shows itself, 
(Laughter).” A grand object: I mean, not satisfaction of desive but, you Imom, 
the founder, as it were, of a royal line, Good. So Aristotle indicates here == 
and that is very characteristic =- in 112192, that the vulgarly megneninous man. 
initates the truly magnaninous. this is neant in a Platonic sense of the 
term, Alcibiades diántt tiink to imitate the truly magnanimous man vho is also 
truly virtuous, but vithout Imowing it, without wishing it, he ves a copy, and 
fron the strict sense a poor copy, of the truly magnanimous man. Every defective 
thing is an imitation of something good. Thatis a Platonic thought which Aris- 
totle here surely adopts. No” as for the question of the ends which we have tae 
ken up timo and again, where does the usefulness of magnanimity appesr? I mean, 
it is quite good to look around in onets om age; you know, people one sces or 
reads aboute lontgomery of El Alemain is, in a way, an example. He regards hin= 
self as worthy of great honors == he"leaves no doubt about that -- and, in a vay, 
ho deserves great honors. After all, he mas the victor at El Alemain: the famous 
story. Now some writers said about him ho walked around'as a man vino was born to 
command by a more than hunen dispensation, Yes, you see, but look at 14" from the 
point of vier of the polis. The city needs men born to command. I mean, other= 
vige 4% couldn't be governed, And these people born to” command are almost inevi= 
tably avare of that and this awareness will show itself, of course, This 5, 1 
nean, tho utilitarian basis; s> to speak, of magnanimity as Aristotle understands 
it, And Aristotle dovelops, then, the further characteristics of the magnanimous 
nan. Heás high minded, He will look dorm even on mere lifo and therefore he 
will not cling to life, He will sacrifice it when it is proper. 





Q:  (Rofers to Churchillts remark that democracies are notoriously ungrateful on 
being defeated in an election and suggests that this also applies to its heroes.) 


St Yes, but Winston Churchill didntt say this merely as a criticism, No, he 
did not mean -- well, the feeling of oppression ty such an outstanding man. He 
had encugha Let!s have some other people, Let us have some less exacting fig= 
uros like Atlee and 50, And Churchill, of course,"was not sound enough in the 
vier of the Labour Party regarding social security, the welfare state. That vas 
another reasons And Churchill would, of course, have never have gotten this po= 
sition except for the extreme peril wiich angland vas in. He was out of the run= 
ning otherwise, since the twenties, and he had changed parties twice. Goods 





Now he faces dangers butronly dangers which are worth facing, great dangers. 
Thomas in his commentary says, "for exemple for the common good, for justios, for 
divine worship and other things described." .. Now it!s interesting agein that 
Aristotle does not define what great dangers are. Thomas spells this out, Goods 
Now let us turn to 112109, This we must read, 

He is fond of conferring benefits, but ashamed to receive them, be- 
cause the former is a mark of superiority and the latter of inforiority. 





S: You soe, Imean, that has also to do with the vulgar phenomenon, in the 
first place, He doesntt want to be dependent on anyone else but he enjoys the" 
others inferior to him, TI mean,“that ís a somewhat ambiguous statement but ió, 
nevertheless, in a different vay, in a more subtle and sophisticated way, will 
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also show in the truly magnanimous. But first Let us listen to what Aristotle 
has to say. Yes? 


O: He returns a service done to him with interest, since this will put the 
original benefactor into his debt in turn, and make him the party bene= 
fited. 


S: You see, so he wipes out the unpleasant situation that he has been bencfited. 
Yes? 


Q: Did tve not study en example in such a man as Cyrus? 


S: Yes. Very good, but whatIs the difference between Cyrus and the magnanimous 
nan? 


Q: Vell, Cyrus, evidently, was' not doing it for the best of reasons. 


S: 4h ha, The calculations: these people wio get those gifts will love him in 
this ambiguous wey of loving and that makes him a populer ruler, Yes, 


Q2: Cyrus gets more than he gives, 


S:  Inaddition, Yes, yes, sure, e have seen that vien we read the Education 
of Cyrus. This hunan kindness is an excellent image which he projectg Oh persons, 
TF Heller, 


Qy: Is this still the vulgar view of magnanimity because this is the only thing 
iñ the description of the magnanimous man that really seeng to bothor me, There 
seems to be, in a vay, a kind of pettiness, /S: Yes, yes./ President Kennedy is 
contirually being given presents by well wishers -- - 


S: No, but that may well be due to the office, That!s an entirely different 
matter. 


03: But there does seem to be a kind of pettiness in this not wanting to be be= 
hólden to anybody. 


S: Yes, sure. No, I see your point, This is what I say: that somo interprot= 
ers -- Burnet felt that this whole thing was shot through with ironys 1 can un= 
derstand that, but 1t is not precise enough, It is more precise to say Aristotle 
always starts from the facts as everyone knows them I mean, even the non=soph= 
isticated people: wat they regard as a high-minded, proud man, and then he says, 
yes, but that doesnt possess all virtue and this affects everything; and Aris= 
totle doesnt spell out in each case how it would look, but he would still sey 
in a refined vay this will also show on the highest level, Perhaps we find some 
examples. Lct us first continue to read, Yes? 


O: The magnanimous are thought to have a good memory for any benefit they 
have conferreds . .. 


S: You see also, "they are thought,f This is the comuon 





0 » +» +» but a bad memory for those which they have received (since the re- 
cipient of the benefit is the inferior of his benefactor, whereas they de- 
sire to be superior); and to enjoy being reminded of the former but to 
dislike being reminded of the latter. + . » 
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S: Does this need any comment, that it is pleasant to be reminded that one has 
been a benefactor and it is very unpleasant to be reminded that one has been the 
revipient of benofections, commonly, crudely speaking? Yes? 


Or + +. + this is vhy the poet males Thetás not specify her services to Zeus; 
nor did the Spartens treating with tho Athenians recall the occasions 
then Sparta had aided Athens, but those on which Athens had aided Sparta. 

It is also characteristic of the magnanimous never to ask help £rom 
others, or only with reluctenco, but to render aid willingly3 and to be 
haughty towards men of position and fortune, but cowrteous towarés those 
of moderate station, because it is difficult and distinguished to be su= 
perior to the great, but easy to outdo the lowly, and to adopt a high 
manner with the frmer is not ill-bred, but 14 is vulgar to lord it over 
humble people; it is like putting forih onels strength against the weak 
He will not compete for the common objects of ambition, or go where other 
peoplo take the first place; and he will be idle and slow to act, except 
when pursuing some high honor or achievement; and will not engage in mary 
undertakings, but only in such as are important and distinguishod. 





: Yes, "which are great and spolcen about.!! Spoken abowt, we can say. This is 
a renerkable piece, You sce here also that Zeus is, of course, a magnaninous be= 
ing. *Thetás treats hin as one has to treat a magnanimous being» So, in other 
vords, the similarity between tho magnanimous and the gods, of mich 1 spoke last 
tine, shines through here too, Yes, one could not say better what pride is, as 
Aristotle does it in all these points; true pride; I mean, not low-olass. Ánd 1 
think this phenomenon we all know: the fellow who is extremely devout to his su= 
periors and extremely nasty'to his inferiors, The Germans call then the eyclists 
because they"use their feet, dom, and bow their head lower. It is still used, 
Er » Radíahrer? 


O: Not too mucha 


S: Isce, But you get the idea, Good. Yes, this remark, he will not go in 
where others occupy already the first ranks Caesar said that, "Better first in 
a village in the Alps than the second in Rome." Now naturally he will also be 
frank because of his sense of security, as lr, Boyan would say. Bocause of his 
certainty of superiority he doesn't have to conceal it, He will show his likes 
and dislikes frankly because of his position. But on the other hand -=- which 18 
mentioned in passing -- he wi11l be ironical when he speaks to the many, but this 
is due to his magnanimity because ironical means to dissemble onets superiority, 
That!s the primary meaning. And of course he'will not spread it thick when talk= 
ing to the mary, but there he will simply say, as Pericles does -- just an Athen- 
ian citizen who happens to be more competent than most others. Yes, Good, 
112595: "He will not talk about hunan beings; he will not engage in gossip." 


0: He is no gossip, for he will not talk either about himself or about 
another, as he neither wants to receive compliments nor to hear other 
people run dom (nor is he lavish of preise either); and so he is not 
given to speaking evil himself, even of his enemies, except when he 
deliberately intends to give offenses 


S: Yes, vell, "except for the sake of hybris;,! whatever that means. Yes, 
hybris: hurling defiances That he does. Well, Achilles in the fivst book 
Ti seying to his Lord, Agememnoh -- how does he"say?--"you have the eyes of a 
dog and the heart of a deerí -- no, "heavy of mine, having the eyes of a dog and 
the heart of a decr," which, 1 believe, is the most perfect insult against a 





e 
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warrior which can be invented, Ttts really perfect. You seo, the deer, of 
course, runs away and this the varrior should never do'under any cireunstances, 
The heart of a deer is very bad but, on the other hand, a deeris a nice looking 
creature and therefore to compensate for that he says the look, the eyes, of a 
dogs because the dog, on the other hand, is a courageous animal. So he has to 
combine these two animals, That is the art of simile making; to put together 
£fron various things and then you get his characteristics. 1 remember from our 
tine a fanous examples vhen Churchill once in a speech, I think in the House of 
Commons, called Hitler a gutter snipo. 1 believe that Churchill never has 
called a man in ordinary life a gutter snipe, you know, although he may have de= 
served the epithet, but in this cese in a speech wien tae whole Burope lay at the 
fest of Hitler, That is what he means: through hybris. Good. Now let us read 
al6. 





0: Such then being the magnanimous man, the corresponding character on 
the side of deficieney is the small=souled man, and on that of excess the 
vain nan, * These also are not thought to be actually vicious, since they 
do no harm, but rather mistaken, The small-souled man deprives himself o£ 
the good things that he deserves; and his failuro to clain good things 
makes 14 seem that he has something bad about him and also that he does 
not know himself, for (people argue), if he deserved any good, he would 
try to obtain it. Not that such persons are considered foolish, but 
rather too retiring; yet this estimate of them is thought to male them 
still worse, for men's ambitions show what they are worth, and if they 
hold aloof from noble enterprises and pursuits, and forego tho good 
tiingo of lifo, presunably they think they aro not vorthy of then, 


S: In other vords, thedefect of what now would be" called modesty; that a man 
does not achieve his highest by a misplaced modesty; what Anistotle calls smell= 
souledness. Hereve see: the end is self-perfection, and tho snall-souled men 
does not reach the perfection of which he is capable because of this lack. The 
outstanding man knows that he is outstanding. If he should not kmow it he lacks 
somehow in intelligence, That is what Aristotle means. And now let us read only 
the last three lines of this chapter, 





or Smallness of soul is more opposed than vanity to greatness of soul, be= 
ing both more prevalent and vorses 


S: Yes, nom is this not strange? “ould me not say that the man who underesti- 
nates his worth is better than the man who overestinates his vorth? Is this not 
paradoxical? How would you explain 14? 


O: The vain man has an excellent chance of being corrected by experiences 


S: Yes, or as Aristotle said before, that the small-souledness, pusilanimity, 
nakes men vorse than they could be. The other doesn't make them worse. It may 
not make them better. That is one thing; and the other thing -- 


02: Social science talks about self-fulfilling and -derying prophecies. 
S: Yes, I know, but what has this to do with == 


07: Like the small-souled man, by considering hinself inferior, really may fail 
to fulfill his potentielitieso E 


S: Yes, yes. Thatis vhat Aristotle means. He doesn't give himself a chanco, 
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The vain man will mako himself ridiculous when he tries for but 
at least he doesn't miss a chance of doing something greater 1f by some circun= 
stances he might be able to do it. The other point we must also consider: the 
greater vice is the more common vice, Hore I quote again Thomas: "that which 
happened because of a greater inclination of hunan nature.! In other words, more 
nen are small=souled than vain, but it is manifest that 16 happens more frequent-=" 
ly that some are pusilanimous, namely who omit to do good things which they could, 
than by over-reaching thenselves to do good things which they cannot do. It is 
£fundanentally the sane consideration, Yes, lr. Kirwana 


Q: Tb vrould seom to me that the small-souled man -- 1 think of the Vestern hero. 
Kets a taciturn man; he!s very quiet, He never brags about how well he can shoot 
and fight and do the things that he does and yet everyone knows how good he is 
and he doesn't have to say anythinge If he says something he may tarnish the in= 
Ages 


S: Yes, I know, Those men have a particular charmo I remember one example” 
vhich has to do not vith the man himself, but with something belonging to him, in 
Tolstoi!s lJar and Peace. There is a very poor relativo and there is a big'hunt- 
ing party; and by far tho best dog is that poor uncle!s dog and, of cowrse, the 
dog is also not conspicuous by beauty or breeding and so, but ¡o just does the 
vork, And then the exbarrassed pride which he has when his dog proves to be the 
best and all adnire him is very charmingly and touchingly told. Of course, 1 see 
the" point vhich you make, but Aristotle takes a broader vier and says would this 
nan, 12 he had greater confidence and spoke up on some occasion -- after all, why 
does he not speak up? Is this not due to the fact that he is unduly impressed by 
the others? And this is lack of judgment, “/e must also see this noia Ve gener= 
ally prefer the most unassuning people to the more assuminga 





0: This mey be tiéd in with the lack of confidence which is tied in with comard= 
ió0. 

Si: Yes, or also lack of judgmont. In other words, self-consciousness, as we 
call it characteristically, which is self-consciousness in the negative sense, 


After all, self-consciousness could also mean consciousness of one's worth. Some= 
how we prefer self-conscious people in the present use of the terme 


O: You keep your mouth shute 


$: Yes, not only that. Ve“think also it is good mannered, and the famous Brit= 
ish understatements, 1 think, are comected with that. 


Q)+ Is this partly a religious influenco? 





S: Yes, that has often been said. It is connected with Puritanism¿ After la 
ber there is nothing which has not been traced to Puritanism. Yes, thet has 

something to do =- 1 believe Veber speaks even about it somewhere in his essay, 1: 
forgot ita /0,: Insudibles/ No, no, I mean, the Biblical oritique of pride coula, 
under certain conditions, take this form, I mean, for example, is 1t not the us- 
age in the House of Commons when the Speaker is elected that he must play a 8 

by his conduct, the sense of his umrorthiness and of his wnrillingness + 

Speaker? Those vho have taken courses in comparative govermment should 
believe that is so. I think that is even a part of the British Constitutio: 
know, the sense of + The Athenians wouldn't have done thata 


Q: 















(Refers to some statesman in Britain who was very influentisl behind the 
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scenes and says he isntt an example of a small-souled mano) 


S: “That is very true, 1 thought of another example vhich is more famous, per= 
heps, and that is Richelicn, the gray eminence, Gray eminence, And that vas not 
tae cholos (1) of classical antiquity: the mire pullera But they had in Gernery 
a poor repetition of that in a man called Holstein around 1900, He also vas 
called the gray eminences No, the traditional imagination was fired by Scipio, 
the conquerer of Carthage and of Hannibal, This is an interesting thing: 1t has 
to do with the fact that people talk today so much about porrer and not nuch about 
gloxye Power you can have as a wire puller, You cannot have glory as a wire 
puller, But, of course, I didn't mean to say that Richelicu vas nothing but a 
vire puller, but conparatively spealkingo And the famous traditional fault of 
historiography, the praising of the captain over against the inventor of useful 
machines -- that is the great theme of 19th century criticism -- has something to 
do with thate Now power is not as such resplendonta Glory is. And a certain 
kind of sobristy: solid comfort versus ostentation, and this kind of thingo Com= 
fortable self-preservation is one of the most beautiful expressions coined; 1 be= 
licvo"it was coined by Locke, for indicating a very powerful thing. In other 
vords, not being clad in purple but in the best Scotch wool, ool will be better: 
lasting and more useful and so on and so one That is part of this moral storyo 1 
think one can trace that in Hobbes: the substitution of power for glory. You see, 
the point is also this: power las many other recommendations for a number of rea- 
sons, but this is part'of our storyo I think 1£ you vould read all the textbooks 
in Anerican goverment, comparativo' government, whatever it may be, you would 
find hardly ary references to glory, but plenty to power and this is only tho end- 
product of a long story, 1£ it is the ende 











Now in the inmediate sequel Aristotle discusses another virtue regarding 
honorss He has nothing much to say about ito It is nameless, but 16 exists, of 
courses He uses a proportion: liberality to munificence equal to "ad! to magnani= 
nity, Liberality has to do with small or medium expenses; munificence with large 
ones, Magnanimity has to do with large honors. There must be some Virtue gov= 
erning our conduct regarding small and medium honors, and he speaks about that 
briefiy and, of course, the principle is obvious: there must also be a right con= 
duct regarding small honors because you can suroly make mistakes abowt them and 
both ways, to be much concerned with them and too little concerned with them, 
Yos? 





Q: This would demonstrate that there was a descent in order because 12 hi 
going'to be consistent he would have put this in the order earlier than munifis 
cences put "gl! first, but he didntto 


e 


S: Yes, very good. Very good» Soeone said in addition -- 1 forgot who he was 
-- that nagnanimity -- oh, last time, but did you count in the meantime? 





O:  I haven't coúnted now. I!1L count for next time, 
O,: It did come up in the middle. Here there are no footnotes. 
S: There? In which edition? 


The Ross translations 





S: Ah ha, But it would roughly correspond:to the proportions of the Greek texte 
Yes, Magnanimity in the center of Books III, second half, to== 
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O: No, Book IY by itself. 
S: Ohno. That is not good encugh, Cood. Now let us turn to the next, which 
is in Greek praotes, and translated how? 


O:  Gemblenesse 


S:  Gentleness, mildness, in Letin, Yes. Now let us read about 
thato 
Os Gentleness is the observance of the mean in relation to anger. 


There is as a matter of fact no recognized name for the mean in this 
respect -=- indeed there can hardly be said to be names for the extrenes 
either --, so we apply the mord gentleness to the mean though really 14 
inclines to the side of the defect 


S: :, That people ordinarily understand by a gentle or mild man is not the 
right meaning because he is too mild, That:he means by ito Yesa 





O: This has no name, but the excess may be called a sort of irascibility, 
for the emotion concerned is anger, though the causes producing 16 
are mary and various. 
Now ve praise a man who feels anger on the right grounds and against 
the right persons, and also in the right manner and et the right moment 
and for tho right length of timos 


S: That is something which he didn't say of the other virtues, Here in the 
case of anger it is important for how long we have the anger. It is irrational 
to be angry beyond a certain moment, Yes? 


Q: Do you think that the introduction of the consideration of duration shows 
ho much less important this thing is? 


S: No, that 1% does not, 
Qs:  Butitis a transitory characteristica 


S: No, no, no, no. Because ió has to do with insults -- anger has to doith 
insults and with reverging the insult,“and therefore the revenge does not neces= 
sarily take place immediately. I mean, you must eat every day but you do not 
have to teke your revenge on the same day. In most cases you cantt do 16 and 
therefore the tine elenent is here very importent, but since 1t is importan 

is also important in this wey: for how long showld you feel it* If someone has 
insulted you twenty years ago, should you still be angry with hin brenty years 
later? Goode 








O: He may then be called gentle-tempered, if we take gentleness to"be a 
praisevorthy quality (for "gentle" really denotes a calá temper, not 
led by emotion but only becoming angry in such a manner, for such causes 
and for such a length of time as principle may ordain;"although the 
quality is thought rether to err on the side of defect, since the gen= 
tle-tempered man is not prompt to seek redress for injuries, but rather 
inclined to forgive them.) 





S:  Thabis the same point. You ses, what people ordinarily mean by a gentle 
man: he is too gentle. He seems to make a mistake, Yes? 
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The defect, on the other hand, call 14 a sort of lack of spirit 
or what not, is blamed; since those who do not get angry at things at 
ich it is right to be angry are considered foolish, and so are those 
ho do not get angry in the right mamer, at the right time, and with the 
right people, It is thought that they do not feel or resent an injury, 
and that if a man is never angry he will not stand up for himself; and 
it is considered servile to put up with an insult to oneself or to su? 
onets friends to be insulteda 

















S: Yes, You see, here is the end: the concern vith one!s honor and the well= 
being at least of those near and dear to one. If one diéntt have that concern 
one ouldntt have anger» That is a function, Then Aristotle speaks of tro kinds 
of excesses here -- 1 mean, of“the excesses -- the defect is the same, incapeble 
of being angry, but the excess, those who fly off the handle easily and on every 
slight occasion and cease Very soon -- you know these: get easily angry and then 
itIs finished, And then those, the vindictive ones, who do not get angry easily 
but vhen they get angry 14 lasts for years and years, Goods 











In the passage you just read is it significant that he says that ás 
that they do not feel or resent an injury" and that "it is considered 
SUBE Tere: 





S: Yes, yes, sures Inall these cases he defers to what is generally thought 
One must discuss each by itself. If Aristotle may agree vith then and he mey 
disagree with then, just as in Thucydides, When Thucydides says of the Spartan 
king in the first book, "he was thought to be intelligent and moderate," that 
doesnti mean that Thucydides thought he was intelligent and moderate, but you 
have to read what Thucydides says about his deeds, whether Thuoydides is likely 
to have called him intelligent and moderatos 








2 


+ Is there an indication of what Aristotlels true vier is in this particular-= 


TI think we Find something in the sequel, Let us read. Yes? 





S: 
Qo: Excuse me, but I!d just Like to bring out something that we just discussedo 
Yón said smallness of soul is more prominent than vanity. Isntt 16 the belief of 
a lot of people, a lot of philosophers too, some philosophers, that most people 
are vainer and are most likely to over-estimate themselves? I just vanted you to 
comment on this. 








3 Well, I think -- yes, T mean, if you isolate them and put then un 
ny you might find that, But have yoú been. » . + (inaudibly asks 

hin a question and gets affirnative reply). “ell, there you could seé that the 
vanity is rare because there“was only one particularly clear instance at times 
exhibited in public, Imean, it is really rare. I mean, when you take a kin 

of X-ray yot may perhaps say most men are vain, but wen you use 1i also in a 
loose sense, that they want to make'a good impression and this may be due to par 
fectly virtuous motives, After all, ié is also an insult to people not to put 
onets best foot formard, you can say. This is not vanity if someone" tries to 
put his best foot forward. But if you take it in a conspicuous case, then 1 be- 
lieve one can say it!s rares People who are filled with a sense of self-i 
tance -- I mean, they strike youe Not every human being has that; not every hi 
man beinga I mean, they will be very conspicuous. They make themselves con= 
spicuous. 


» a vey 





























Q3: A great deal of the primping, especially the vanities vhich are sometines 
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held to make up vanity proceed rathcr more from small souls. People are so much 
afraid that their best friend wouldn't tell then that they devote countless hours 
to Listerine, 

S: Yes, but still they have small souls. 

O: They have small souls. They are not vain; quite the opposite. 

S: Yes, yes. No, I think that is defensible, Let us turn to alós 

Or Bitterness. +... 


S: Yes, well literally, that voula be dsféious,. difficult people, people mho 
aro burdened among us, heavy; literally translated; (chalepoui). Or which do you 
Srenslato? 26. /Xo sim appear immedietely, Dr. Strauss was referring to the 
sentence following the one that had been begun.7 


0: Yes, I cantt get the vord yon!re sayinge 
S:  Chalepoui: heavy, difficult, burdened. 

O: HeavinesSa . .. 

S: Yes, but we cannot use this in English. How do yow'say -- in German' you can 
speak of difficult people but in English you don't do it, I believe, Yes, go on 
Yell, let us not waste timo. 


0: + +. +. is the mosttroublesome form of bad temper both to a man himself 
and to his nearest friends. 


S: No, these are others. These are the bitter ones. No, next one, 

O: Those vho lose their temper at the wrong things, and more and longer than 
they ought,“and who refuse to be reconcíled without obtaining redress or 
retaliating, we call harsh-tempereda 


S: Yes, all right, “That is what 1 tried to — literaly, 1 would be heaw, 
difficult, literally, yes. Go on. 





0: Ye consider the excess to be more opposed to gentleness than the 
defect, because it occurs more frequently, human nature being more prone 
to seek redress than to forgive; and because the harsh-tempered are 
worse to live with than the unduly placable, 





S: Yes, obviously, Obviouslys Imean, a man who is a real menace to'societya 
Now Aristotle says here first that the desire for revenge is more hunan, but al= 
nost in the sense in vhich Nietesche used his book title, Human, A11 Too Hunan, 
vhat he called in another comection more natural, So this is more natural but 
it is less good for living together. So man is not simply and unqualificdly by 
nature meant for living together. He has also by nature certain things in hi 
self mhich make living together difficult. le must see how this is vorked out, 
Thonas makes this remark to this point: that what is so natural is the desire for 
revenge after one has been rt, óf course. Othermise, man is by nature more in- 
clined -- by nature inclined -- toward gentleness. You know, there are beasts 
4ího are not gentle under any circunstances, but man is by neture a gontle being. 
But if hurt then he can be very nasty, as we all lmow. Read the immediate sequel. 
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0: But what vas said above is also clear fran what we are now saying; 
it is not easy to define in what manner and with whoz and on what grounds 
and how long one ought to be angry, and up to what point one does right 
in so doirg and where error begins. For he who transgresses the limit 
only a little is not held blamevorthy, whether he errs on the side of ex- 
oess or defect; in fact, te sometimes praise those deficient in anger 
and cell then gentle-tenpered, and we sometimes praise those who are 
harsh-tempered as manly, and fítted to command, 





Let us stop here. Here te get, incidentally, an answer: vhy this inclina- 
on to anger and toward excessive anger even is compatible ith'man!s natural 
sociality, Because man'is by nature social means, for Aristotle, man is by ne- 
ture a political animal, a member of political society, a society vhich consists 
of rulers and ruled and'it consists of generals and soldiers; it consists of ser= 
gcants, drill sergeants, end recruits. And here is mhere these faculties diffi- 
cult for living together fulfill a social function. It is not to speak against a 
nan drilling soldiers 1f the recruits say it is hard to live with hina Obviously, 
because thatis not his function: that they" should live with him, They should be 
trained by him, Goods So, in other words, there is no contradiction between the 
naturalness of anger and the natural socialitya 





Now there are, of cowse, in all these points many things of great impor- 
tance, but we still have to cover quite a bit of ground, Then Aristotle turns to 
three virtues -- yes, Mr. Buttervorth. 


Q:  Ididntt follow the connection when you said there is no tension between 
this natural -- tension to harshness and -= 


S: Not to harshness; to anger and desire for revenge, The harsh are a small mí- 
nority of men. Thatts one thing. Aristotle doesntt go into what makes people 
harsh, Aristotle apparently took this view: that the human race produces all 
kinds of people at all times. Its a kind of big 200, And just as it produces 
gentle people and nice people and also over-quiet people, 1% also produces people 
ao are irascible and some vho are even really domvright nasty to hell, That i3 
so and this has almays been the case and will be the cases Yes, here 1 have ito 
The tacit premise of these people, of your people, /1.c. referring again to this 
neeting!s seninar papex/ is that babíes could be made and if some peo=" 
ple have undesirable characteristics, for example they are too quiet or too loud, 
too soft or too harsh, this can'only be due to their enviroment; their environ= 
ment, including nor the nother!s womb, according to more recent resesrches, but 
it is still environment, And that is the point, 





: I think itts not"quite accurate and when you go into this question of anger, 
párticularly. I mean, quickness of the reaction: that would be nateral, You 
know, whether a man would be quick or mealancholic: that would be according to 
natures The other thing would be according to environment to some extent 








S: * Thatis the"evidence for that? Are there not people who are by nature sour 
and, as 14 were, too rugged for ordinary human relations? 

0: No, that would be admitied. There would probably be further observations, 
though, of this particular gentleman, that society will provide outlets for him 
For example, the army serves this function, 


S: Yes, sure, sure. And other places too. There are other places; examinerse 
Tíhat is the dilenma? 
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ly dilema isntt solved, 


3: What is the dilema? 





Q: 1 dontt see how Aristotle answers this tension by sayi 
that one should display his anger then on right occasions -- 


g, vell, this means 


3: Is this not sensible? 





It!s sensible, but 1t doesntt answer —— 


S: But lr, Butterworth, you valk the street with your aged grandfether and 
someone insults him and the next time you walk there with the heavymreight boxifg 
champion, In which case would your anger be proper and improper? 1 would séy, 
in the case of the aged grandfather because he cannot defend himself and you, 
somehow avare of it, develop in you the mood to defend him, You know this other 
boy, the heavyweight champion, he can take care of himself, You don't have to 
invest any enotional energy in that issue, Thatis a very simple case, There are 
other cases where the point is -— one would have to develop that. But this is 
really not -- we only go into a case mhere you were angry last time and consider 
all the circumstances, or perhaps in a case which you might resenber where you 
were angry wrongly and see why it vas wrong to be so angry. Perhaps the thing 
vas not worth while, 1] suppose if someone is trying to cheat you of a cent you 
have less reason to be angry than if someone cheats you of a thousand dollars. 
Thatts another consideration: the triviality of the object plays a great roles 








Q: Is it being too difficult to say that this, more or less, shows the underly' 
ing difficulty as to whether a man is inadequate (?) for society, the fact thet 
you do need an anger impulse to fight off other people with whom you!re supposed 
to live? 

S: Yes, but you need it, surely, in war, muber one, which was always present 
to Aristotle, but apart from that there may be civil war. There is crime and 
thesé police systems as we know then did not always exist. Itowas, to some ex- 
tent, a matter also of the“citizen's duty. So anger is always needed, It is al- 
ways needed. 


Q3: Raising of chiláren, 


S: Yes, well, this famous story of the people who dión't spank the chiléren at 
all and then finally strangled their brats because they becams unbearable, 

tais question from piracy (?) which 1 heard: what is nobler, to spank a child in- 
anger or to put down a certain day of the wesk in advance, say Saturday afternoon, 
for the spankcing in cold blood? Yhich is more human? Goods 











Ve come now to these three virtuos which we may loosely call the social vir- 
tues"wiich have to do with living together not for the purpose of doing any busi- 
ness, just for the sake of onets enjoyment. ¿nd the first virtue which he men- 
tions we can call friendliness; and there are obviously tro estr e un 
friendly man, the nasty man in this sense (1 mean, not nasty in the sense of the 
nan ho can never forgive insults but mio doesntt wish to please aryone -- you 
know, an'ogre) and on the oiher extreme ve have, then,'the super-friendly man, 
you know, “ho is unbearable and vho may be -- you know, he may do that for gain 
like an advertiser or salesmen or he may do ¿4 without any ulterior motives sir 
ly because he“is such a prodigal fellow that he has to be almeys super-nice, 
This, 1 think, is clear. Let us read omly 1126b, 11 to -- oh, thatis the begin= 
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ning of the chapter. 


0: In society and the comon life and intercourse o? conversation and 
business, some mon are considered to be obsequious; these are people who 
complaisantly approve of everything and never raise objections, but 
think it a duty to avoid giving pain to those with whom they cone in 
contact. Those on the contrary who object to everything and do not 
care in the least vat pain they cause, are called surly or quarrelsomes 
Now it is clear that tho dispositions described are blamcmorthy, and that 
the niddle disposition between then is praiseworthy -- that is, the 
tendency to acquiesce in the right things, and likewise to disapprove of 
the right things in tho right manner, 





S: Now let us stop here, Now why does Aristotle say here so simply as an abso= 
lute shock to the value-free social scientist, "It is not inmanifest that these 
two habits are blamevorthy and the median habit is praiseworthy!? Thy can he say 
that? 


O: Experience? 


S: Yes, he would ask that mans what do you like? "ich kind of people do you 
like and do you think is nice, is praiseorthy, and the other is blanerorthy? It 
is so. It hasn't changed, The forms in which this is show, whether you should 
always show 1% to the accompaniment of a smile or whsther tho smile is rojected 
as somerhat undignified, that deponds on different countries, but a friendly man 
and an unfriendly man you can easily distinguión, and also, of course; the super- 
friendly man, Let us read, just as a specimen of Aristotle!s example, in b28, 


o: Ve have said then in general terms that he will bohave in the right 
manner in society, We mean that in designing elther to give pain or 
to contribute pleasure he will be guided by considerations of honor and 
of expediency, For he seens to be concerned with pleasure and pain in 
social intercourse. He will disapprove of pleasures in which 14 ¿is 
dishonorable or harmful to himself for him to join, preferring to give 
pain; and he will also disapprove of and refuse to scquiesce in a plea= 
sure that brings any considerable discredit or ham to the agent, 1£ 
his opposition will not cause much pain, And he will comport aínsel£s +. + 


S: Yes, and so on, Thatts clear, Do you see that point? I mean, the super= 
friendly man who never raises opposition, who always wants to be a good boy like 
everybody else regardless of what the others plan or do, and the man who does not 
do that always, says no," I dontt go along with that, and if it is a nasty practi- 
cal joke he might say no, that 1 won't do. I mean, 1 appeal to the experience of 
everyone of you, You knowthis as well as 1 do, that these are facts of life, 
and Aristotle records them, I think, clearly enough. Yes? 


Q: Isn't there a contradiction between the way in which the man who has this 
virtue treats those in high position and the magnanimous man? In the sense that 
we would have read 1£ we continued: it says that he gives proper deference to 
each class and so it would seen to me he is somemhat deferential to the men of 
high position in contrast to the magnanimous man. 





S: But the question is -- no, there is no contrast because the questions are 
so very different 1 think Churchill is a beautiful contemporary exemple of the 
nagnanimous man, Churchill woúld, of course, behave with the utnost deference 

if he vould meet socially, say, the President of the United States or, ¿or thet 





) 
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matter, the king of Afghanistan if there is still a king of Afghanistan, Thatis 
the point. That doesn't mean that Churchill woula for one monent believe that he 
is inferior in human rank to the king of Afghanistan, but he woula surely treat 
hiu with a peculiar sign of external respect which he vould not show to a very. 
young man, for example, And that he vould treat older people more politely than 
younger people == these are the linds of things, There is no difficulty. Here 
it is not a matten of rank and honor, but itís a matter of friendliness. Now the 
nagnaninous man == /Tnaudible renark from student/, Yes, but in this case hero 
the magnanimous man -= what exactly did he say about him that creates your diffi- 
culty?” I forgot 1t now 





Qs That he is haughty torard the great. Ho is haughty towards men of position, 


S: Inmean, there is something to that, Yes, but the question of honors is not 
involved here at all, It's in no way involved here at all, Here 1t!s a question 
of courtesy and that is not a matter of -- you can also put it this vay. 


O: He says later, "getting along with other people," 


S: Yes, yes, sure: courteous, You can almost say what Aristotle calls hero == 
vhich he calls friendship'but making 1% clear, the friendship without affeotion, 
what we call friendliness, because friendliness -= 


0:  Straight-forwardness. 


S: No, no,that!s something else, Friendliness is friendship without affection. 
Is 16 not true? It is not Biblical charity. Ibis something different. It 
doesn't mean that it is spurlous, but it is not with affection and the reason 14 
is not mith affection is shown by the fact that 1t shows itself to all hunan be= 
ings. 


Q2: Is affability considered -- 
S: That was also used as a translation. 


Q:  Butas I understood 14 here, hen the magnanimous man is described he isntt 
haughty with respect to honor, Honor is referred to whon he mentions that he is 
haughty torard men of position, 


S: Yes, as I say, here the end is being together without business and in the 
case of magnanimous the end is honor, Itts an entirely different situation, So 
can you not see a man who is magnanimous, who acts magnanimously, in the Senato” 
and who acts courteously in a social gathering? There!s no difficulty. 1 mean, 
if he would behave with all his sense of the dignity of his rank all tho time he 
vould be an unbearable boro, He can unbend and that is his courtesy. Yes. 


Now then he speaks of another of these social virtues. 
that) -- social virtue, wiich he calls -- what is that? Te 
formerdness. Itts not the best translation. 





O: It says here it is without an exact namo, but Rackham calls ii Usincerity as 
rogards one!s merits.! 





S: Yes, but here the question is the kind of straight-formardness and veraci: 
which has nothing to do with any business, because then veracity fells under the 
heading of justice, of course. If you say the untruth about yourself and your 
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merchandise you are a dishonest man, but here he is only concerned == the opin= 
ion which you have about yourself: whether you show yoursel? as what you are or 
conceal that you are. Of this concealment there are to kinds. You can show 
yourself as better than you are and you can Show yourself as worse than you arez 
I neán, deliberately show yourself; you know, purposely. Thatts the point." 1 
nean, a man may show himself worse than ho is unintentionally. For example, 
someone may write a paper and he could have written a better one, But a man 
wishes to show himself inferior to what he truly 1s, Now how does he translate 
the excess == who shows hinself more than he ¿5? 





O: He says first, "The observance of the mean 1n relation to boastíulness» . el 


S:  Boastíul, Yes, the boaster, And yes, he males it:very clear. The boaster 
ás not a fellow like an advertiser on a fair who boasts, because this is not a 
boaster, He simply boosts his merchandiso and all boasting is only in the ser= 
vice of gain, But the boaster is a man who enjoys exaggerating, saying the un= 
truth about hinsel£ in a too favorable direction; he enjoys that for its om. 
sako And the opposite man, mom Avistotle calls the ¿ronical man, is the man 
who engoys showing himself as lesser than he is, There are extremo forms of the 
letter; for example what we would fow call, I believe, snobs, people who walk 
around, say in particular clothing, in order to show that they are distinguished 
from the others on the negative side: say, poorer, more baciorard, looling as ¿£ 
they had come straight from the 19th contury, That existe now and there were 
similar things, of course, in Greece too. lr, Mellers 


Q: This is certainly rolated to the section where he mentions Socrates having 
a contempt for qualities that people upholded, at the end of this chapter, 
"These also mostly dison qualitios hold in high estoem, as Socrates used to do," 
Is this the conclusion of all this business about irony, an ironical attitude. 


S: Yes, sure» No, when Socrates says -- for example, some Sophists ask him 
something or assert something and he says, well, you are so much cleverer than 1 
eme T have not yet the foggiest notion about this matter of which you talks And 
then 14 is' iron because Socrates knows quite well that he knows as much as, say, 
Protagoras, about it. He makes himself lesser than he is. Now, that irony is a 
gracious vice Aristotle doesntt deny, but strictly speaking it 1s a vice. 1% 
nay be redeemed, as 1t were, by very important positivo functions vhich 16 ful= 
fills, but in itself it is a vices A man should show himself as what he is, 


Q: Vell, when he says, 1 know ítuch less about this then you do, that may be a 
nanifestation of a gracious vice, but when Aristotle says that he is == among 
the other qualities which Socrates disowns that are comonly held in high eotecm 
this quality is -- knoring about watts good and bad, 1 guess, with Socrates, 








$S: 0h, that is a long story. Tor example, Socrates was not particularly proud 
of being an Athenian'citizen from the father!s and mother!s side, which 
highly estéomed. No, generally things which he lacked,“say money -- Socrates 
vas poor and vealth is generally respected, and he says, well, 1 dontt respect 
it end this is also slightly discourteous because most people think wealth is net 
so despicable, And this kind of thing. Yes, but Aristotle doesn't go into the 
subtleties of Socratic irony at all. He leaves it at this nico gentlenan!s 
vien. A gentleman wouldn't do that -« vhat Socrates does. But he would probab= 
ly not even go to where Protegoras is, in the first places Higher considera= 
tions" led Socrates to go to such infamous places. That!s another matter. But 
still, these aro, then, higher considerations goimg much"beyond the level on 
which we are here. But generally speaking. For example, young Hippocrates at 
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the begiming of the Protagoras, e future gentleman, a really nice boy who 19 
full of enthusiasm for Culture, having heard that Protegoras has arrived in Athens 
-- and, of course, he must be introduced and the only men he lmows who might in= 
troduce him is Socrates so he vakes Socrates in the very early morning. And he 
was really a gentleman because he came back in a hurzy from chasing a fugitivo 
slave, which is also part of the gentleman, That!s the other sido of the matter. 
Socrates"didntt chase fugitive slaves and not only for ihe reason that he didn't 
have axy, but I“think even if he had some he wouldn't have done it. So then Soc" 
rates tells him, why do you want to go there? Do you want to exercise Protegoras! 
profession, i,es to teach for money (something utterly unbecoming a gentleman)? 
And then Hippocrates, of course, is shocked and says of course note Ivant to 
learn something so that I"can play a leading role in Athens. Thatís the pointe 
Here you have it. I mean, well, later, Hippocrates' at LO years old or 50 years 
old and making somewhat better than he probably was, then you have the difference 
betreen Socrates and a gentleman. But what do I talk? We read"last querter the 
Occonomicus, Socrates and Ischomachus,  Ischomachus, of course, vould never be 
Irónical, If someone would ask him about anything he would say stra: 
ly, this 1 know and this 1 do not know He vould not do what Socrates does: that 
he says 1 do not know in cases where he lmows very well or mhere at Least he 
knows quite well that the other man does not know but only cleims to kmo. y 
is not a gentleman!s virtue, mich does not mean thet it doesnit have high funo= 
tions but the gentlenan is not the top for -= of course not for Aristotle too. 

















Now let us sees In 1128b, 3 tol -- we cannot read 14 -- vhat the basis of 
his virtue is. Relaxation and play seem to be necessary in lifo: seems, is 
thought to be, but we know also from other places that Aristotle thought that 
this"thought was a sound thought. le do need thats Yes, bwt ifw need relaxa- 
tion, 12 we need gatherings for no purpose other than to speak and to commnicate 
then there met be a virtue controlling that because mhatever men do they may do 
vell and badiy and the proper behavior here, in this respect, as far as speaking 
about oneself is concerned, is veracitys not a boaster nor a dissembler of your 
virtues. This makes absolute sense, 1 think, Of course, one must be concerned 
surely also -- not hurting the feelings of others, That is, in other words, the 
social purpose and also it is an affection of the individual because 14 presuppo= 
ses intelligence of sane sorta 




















* Now the last ono which he mentions here of these virtues is -- (oh, Itm sor- 
Yy, 1 had anticipated). The third virtue is the virtue relating to enjoyment and 
amusenent in society, to jokes in the widest sense of the term, practical or the- 
oretical, And here the right kind is called eutrapelia, How does one translate 
that? o 





O:  Tittiness? 


S: Yes, urbane wittiness, and the opposite poles are sowr-pusses -- 





Buffoonery and boorishnesse 





S: Yes, boorish, boorish fellow, and buffoonery. You kn mn vho camot 
-- ho says or does any joke whether 14 is fittingand appropriate for the situa= 
tion or not. And the boorish man would probably sit there and say nothing and 
never laugh toos He is only, then, a burden of his society, And the obvios so= 
lution is, well, some jokes are proper and others are not and simply to ref 






efusa 
to make jokes in a society which has assembled for that purpose is, of cowse, 
vholly improper too. So it makes sense, Yeso Good, (Someone raised his hand? 
Nos) Then we come to the last virtue in Book IV and that is sense of shemes 
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The chief assertion of Aristotle is sense of shame is not a virtue. Sense 
of shañe is a preisemortiy passion in the case of young people, but for"a gro 
up man, a gentleman, sense of shame is not a virtus, Let.us read 1126b, 23 to 25. 
One little point. "For the gentleman -- * 








For indeed the virtuous man does not feel shame, if shame is the feeling 
caused by base actions; since one ought not to do base actionSe » . . 





S: In other tords, he won!t do this kind of thing. The mere fact that this is 
not the thing to do induces him not to do it. Therefore he has never a reason 
for shames Yes? 


03 + +. » (the distinction betreen acts really shemeful and those reputed to 
be so is inmaterial, since one ought not to do either), and so one never 
ought to feel shame. 





S: Yes, what he calls"here "the things shaneñul in truth and shamoful according 
to opinion corresponds, of course, to the distinction betareen nature andconven= 
tion. “In every society there“are things which are not done because 1t is conven= 
tional, the conventions there; and this is very characteristic of Aristotles The 
gentlenen vill not make here an al n and follow what is intrin- 
sically noble as well as the customs and not deviate from that, Yes, lr, Erikson? 





Q:  (Refers to the fact that Christ never laughed.) 





S: Yes, but Sir Thomas lore, who had given much thought to these matters, said 
I would not -- /Tnterruption: request to speak louder. S: Yes, but this iS true 
both ways. I also have difficulties in hearing you./ Now Sir Thozas Xore,"nho 
tells this story, makes this remerk: I will not swear that he never leughed, but 
et least he left us no example of his laughing. You lmow, after all, the Gospols 
do not supply us with every detail, 














Qe... 15 it n0t true that within langhter itself there is an elenent of 
cruelty? 





S: That was Hobbes! misanthropic renark: that laughing comes always from a feel= 
ing of superiority to others. You know, and he gives such a simple example: 
laughing when someone else falls, Ve laugh, but that is not the vhole story. 
Protegoras, if I remember well, said leughing or smiling is a becoming resplen- 
dence of the soul, Have you never heard of an angelic smile? 


Q: Yes, a smile, but that!s not leughter. But what about when people laugh at 
a ridiculous machine? People do this. An absurd object. Itls very hard to ses 
the element of crueliy there. 


S:  I believe that this kind of psychology really doesn't work because it takes 
an accident for the essence of the thing.” The old definition of the leughahlo in 
Aristotle is the harmlessly evil. I mean, we don't laugh about 








t an act of 
a harmíul evil, but ve laugh about a harmiless evil on all kinds of levels. 
cated young children laugh about everybody they 

become older we don't do that. Thai de] 
.cations. We laugh heertily about extremely stupid utterances, 
dents or professors. Yes, but do we do it in order to feel curse 
do we do 16 because it is a harmless evil? Thatis a question, + Hobbes had 
this nasty grimess and sees only this side of it: that is his business. And I 

suppose there may be on many occesions an element of malice, but it is not neces= 
















superior or 
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sary. You see how many occasions on which vre laugh vhere no indivigual hunan be- 
ings are involved, “here we tell stories about some man, "xa! That does the 
feeling of superiority mean? “íe laugh aboat ourselves from time to time, And so 
I don!t believe that this is true. 1 mean, you can say laughing: that is ulti- 
nately the few relaxations of the decp fears which grip us all tae time, 





. There 
ere people who have said this. I don't believe that!s necessary; and why not 
leave it at'that phenomenal thing, something like Aristotle said: harmless evils. 
For example, if people would build up an institute of rescerch with big founda= 
tion money in order to breed sheep without wool we all would langh. Ve'all would 
laugh because it is really, in a vay, a harmless evil, You see, I mean, nothing 
bad could come out of it: the sheep can also be eaten, although one voula say you 
can have the same thing by shearing sheep. You see, you can do that, The joke 
is unfortunately not from me but from Jonathan Swift in the third book of Gulli- 
verts Travels, a must for everyone wo wants to understand present day 1if8, Good. 
TEsugmter,) No, honestly. Swift has seen vhat was coming but he didntt see yet 
the social science research, He saw only what kind of thing natural science 12 
left to itself might try to do, Yes? 








Q,: I wondered whether the last thing under the distinction between the things 
réally shaneful and those reputed to be so » » . the alternative is that 1£ one 
does something wkich is conventionally held shameful, but you feel 1t is right 
anyvay, you wouldntt feel pain, but 1% seems to me that this is kind of a harsh 
statement, that one ought not to do elther == 


S: Yos, yes, that is what I called the Jane Austin element of Aristotle: be de 
cent, Decent has all kinds of levels and there are levels where 1t is really 
conventional, but even there be decent, 


0): Inean, if you were a Southerner who entertained guests and you happened to 
invite a Negro, and this might be quite shameful but you might feol that this is 
surely right 


S:  Yos, but what would you say in this case? In this case there would be a 
conflict betmeen what is intrinsically decent and conventional decency, but Aris= 
totle is under"no obligation to discuss all other cases. He states only the gen= 
eral principle, namely the principle that the conventionally decent has also to 
be respected. If there is a conflict between the two then you have to think for 
yourself and 14 depends how important it is, If 1t is merely--yowrinsistin 

what is intrinsically decent is meroly an empty manifestation 14 might be unwiso 
because you only --"how shall 1 say? -- mako troubles without any cause of that, 
In other situations, that depends. 1 kner a man who went so far in this vier 
that he said if he had to go to a cannibal society to decamibalize then he 
would, of course, have to live with them for a long time“and he would naturally 
in the first part of his sojourn with then be a cannibal, you lmow, just to be= 
come a normal member of the society. This goes probably too far, Yos? 





Qy: Do I understand that regarding the virtue of small-souledness which we were 
sfealcing about earlier you suggosted small-souLedness can be linked up mith mod= 
esty? 


S: No, what we call modesty. No, Aristotleis view of modesty can be stated 
very simply: a man not wortay of great honors, not claiming for himself great: 
honors. Thet!s a modest man and 1t is not a high virtue but it is, of course, 
virtue, 





So then for Aristotle modesty would not be able to go hand in hand vth mag= 
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naninity? 


S: No, no, Yes, well, for example, if you look at a man who at least impres- 
ses me so much as Churchill does -- but I think if I were to give a brief dese 

cription in terms of adjectives of Churchill the word modest tiouldn!t come up, 

not because he is inmodest, but it!s not a characteristic virtue, 


Q)+ Voula it bo fair to say that modesty for Aristotle is related to what later 
wás called humility? Is 1t the same? 


S: No, no, because the motivation is entirely different. lModesty -- Aristotle 
calls it sophron which I ordinsrily translate by moderate but in this connection 
1% means simply a reasonable mans No, the humility, FótiOLes (2) in Greek, has 

invariably a negative meaning: abjecta I wanted to bring up this very point in 

a different form: nanely this section on sense of shame on which I would like to 
say a nords 





Now Aristotle has spoken here very little about sense of shame; only to make 
Clear that sense of shame is not a virtue, But the detailed discussion you 
voula find in the Rhctorio, Book II, chapter six, and there he mentions, among 
other things, that men feel shame in front of good men, for examples 1 mean, 
say, if you are ina -- I mean, if a man behaves improperly in a group of men 
who all behave improperly you would not be ashamed of them, But if there 18 one 
silent member there who behaves decently you would be ashamed of him, /Rote: in 
these renarks of Dr Strauss there is implicit that he means by "ashamed oí" the 
expression "ashamed in front 9,1 How of which beings are men particularly 
ashaned? Now the Greek word ¿fASUBES1 15 sppliea fron Homer on until Plato, in- 
clusive, and probably beyond, Ts the gods» len should be ashamed of the gods. 
Now wre would probably translate this in English -- thc' expression in English == 
differently, but it is the sane word in Greek, I mean, for examplo, that some- 
one should oppress weak human beings or commit another gross injustico which is 
not punished by the hunan law: fear of the gods. But the Greeks can as well say 
be ashamed of the gods, hold the gods in reverence; same words 


05: Not "ashamed before" but "ashamed 011? 


S: No, with a vier to. Well, how would you express it? 1y English is poors 
hat do you say of a child? 


Qy: He is ashamed of himself before his parents. 
> 





$: Before the gods; So the highest beings before /Íhich7 man can be ashaned 
are the gods. Plato, in the Laws 671d, calls sense of shame a divine fear to 
distinguish 14 from ordinary fears, Now what is so extraordinarily interesting 
in Aristotle is that there is not a single allusion to this rich and old meaning 
of sense of shame, where it has tae meaning of reverence and ame: all these 
things. Nothinga Just as in other cases we have seen: liberality narrored dom 
and sophrosyne narrowed down aná so on and so on. This is completely absent 
from Aristotle, But, of course, the Greeks, and that means naturally also Aris" 
totle, knew that, Nowwhat is inplicd in this notionof being ashened of the 
gods or what can be implied? /Insudible reply/. Yes, perhaps the gods know 
nore about what is going on in“men than men do; the omiscience of the gods, The 
vord cccurs in Greece, Imean, omniscient: the gods lmow everything. hat Itm 
ériving at is this -- Me, Burnhamo 


0: 1 just wanted to say inferiority of some sort is implied, 
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(ote: At this point the tape ran out, What follows is an almost literal para= 
phrase of the remainder of the session taken from stenographic notes.) 


S: I think of a very simple statement of Aristotle: a gentlemen does not make 
mistakes, doos not sin. (In Greek it's the samo word.) In other words, the den= 
sl that shame 1s a virtue means that men can be unimpeachably virtuous. That is 
the key: that someone can be so justly satisfied with his virtue that he says 1 
have nothing to be ashamed of — nob in the common understanding but in a desper 
senses This does not occur in Plato. It is a peculiarity of Aristotle. Plato 
did not throw out sense of shame es much as Aristotlo. For the grow=up gentle- 
nan everything can be perfect. Man is not necessarily sinfula 








Is this connected from the other side: theb the gods in their perfection are 
unconcerned with men? 





S: Yes, 





Also, why is religion reduced to munificence? 


S: That is clear. Aristotle re-mites so-called Greek morality from a ney point 
of view, uhich was prepared by some philosophers but in a way which had never been 
done before. His was a defense of morality, but he takes it from the traditional 
context. This partly explains the fact that he can be accepted by Christizns, 
Jews, and Muslims. He is not specifically Greeke 


lould Biblical meelmess be akin to Aristotle!s smallness of soul? 





S: From Aristotle!s point of view, not the Biblical. 


Q: Not necessarily: if smallness of soul is not being worthy of great enterpris- 
es, Moses, who was small and hunble, certainly regarded himsel? as worthy of 
great enterprises. 








Bs (Refers to Machiavelli!s Prince, chapter six,) Those who win their prin 
pality by their own virtue. » > +» Clearly stated, that to possess something, be- 
isve to possess it by onets own virtue, not by the grace of God. That is the 







big point. According to Machisvelli, Moses was a most outstanding men who oxed 
| greztness to his own virtuo. Also the example in Spinoza!s i 

Mltant is to think well about oneself, meaning justifiably. THIS 15 exactly what 

Pine Bible questions, that man should think well about himself, Xenophon has some 

the clearest statements. He has Socrates say, I admire mysel? tremendously. 

That was common. That vas uhat the theoretical tradition meant by pride: nob 

[p SELiy pride but a deepor thing mhich applies Lo «ll mon in the decisivo respecto 
Superba. The most obvious difference is not Greeks/Jews, but philosophers/Bibli- 

1 tradition. Even in Thueydides, Nicias shows us that Greeks in general 

Y have as many pious men, according to their notion of piety, as in any nation, Ar- 
istotle is the most obvious, In the list of the virtues piety does not occur. 
There is the social side of piety, munificence, The other, the true virtue re- 
garding the gods, is imowledge of the gods, of the cosmos, 












0:  (Regarding hunility.) 





Eumility for the Greeks was alweys associated with vice, ab, ss. Tb 
never used in a positive sense in Aristotle. In Plato it is twice 2 Xi 
phon once, in both in the context of speaking of Sparta. Sparta was much more 
old fashioneda 
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+ « + but there is this legal question or question of justice: did you not tres= 
pass on lia Dry!s groundo You had an agreement, Of course, you did this sec= 
tion (end you will not be punished for that) which in my reckoning belongs to the 
second half which I ought to tale up next time, but it 15 perfectly all right. 
But I have to take up, of course, today the first part and I believe your neglect, 
relative neglect, of the first half of Book Y had some consequences for your un= 
derstanding of Aristotle, I come to that later. Now only a fer points. 





First, regarding the general thing as to the interpretation of Book Y and 
in particular the section on natural right, I mean, I do not olain that what 1 
said in Natural Right and History is the solution to the difficultys It was 
only the best 1 could do at the time, I believe I made it somemhat clearer in a 
later statement mrich is not yet published but of which some of you have copies: 
an article 1 wrote for the second edition: of the Eneyclopedia of the Social Soi" 
ences. I didntt have enough copies, but some of you, 1 believe, did get copies, 
Do you have one, lr. Buttermorth? But some got, some of them did, Vell, It 
sorry; I have no longer any copies. Perhaps -- MissPericins, is there still some- 
thing fron which it could be -- perhaps we do thata 








Q: Was the substance of that article in your lectures last fall? 
S: Yes, yes. Yes, but still I vent over 16 again, 
0: I sec 


$5: And if Miss Perkins vould be so kind, because it is a mere act of kindness 
and not of duty, to reproduce it» How many people are there roughly? Forty? 
Fifty? And -- reproduce it, Then you could all have a copy. But I'n still not 
satisfied, There are quite a fer difficulties there. 


Nor there is only one point where I am sure you are wrong, You referred to 
Aristotlets distinction between the man who commits an unjust action ánd the un= 
just man, The distinction is very simple. Someone may commit an unjust action 
vithout being an unjust man, The example which Aristotle gives is the adulterer 
overcome by passion and he didntt commit the action in'cold blood, ¿if this is 
not a somemat peculiar expression. No, but after all,“there can be mitigating 
cirounstances. This woman can have seduced him; 1 mean, can have put a kind of 
pressure on him that is very hard to resist. That could happen and you cannot 
call such a man an unjust man although he committed an unjust action, That!s 
clear. Bub you say a man can be a tyrant without being unjust and yet only com- 
mitting an unjust action, I believe this Aristotle mould not anit, 





0: Inasense. In the sense that if justice be seen as a quality that since 
there's no law in tyramy this would be outside of the real of legal justice, 


S: Oh, but ib is not the legal, No, nos"=le have to go over this passage 
about legal justice to which you referred in order to make this clear. Buba 
tyrant is a man, of course, “ho habitually acts unjustiya 


Noy before we turn to the assignment I voula like to say a mord about the 
paper of kiss Kirley, mhich 1 liked very much. 1111 read you a brief pointa 
That concerns"the second half of Book IV, She raises the question -- there are 
tae two peaks, magnanimity and justice, and in between are the social virtues 
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and why are they in bebtreen? Thatis a necessary question. "Aristotle is left 
vith the task of finding the mean betrecn the contemplative life and the pol: 
Aristotle doesn't use“the vord mean here but 1t is very apt. Itis a very ¿r 
totelian term, a mean, and this mean is to"be found in these social graces, as we 
might says There vas one more point, Yes, and then she has some interesting re- 
flections about the”transition from the sphere of the individual, by which she 
neans frón the peak, magnanimity, to the sphere of society, ty mhich she means" 
the peak, justice -- "is important to Aristotle!s thought in still another vay, 
namely in connection with the problem of friendship," tínich is also a very good 
point, friendship being a lind of society, association, which is"not the politi= 
cal association but which is as such closer, in its highest form, to the philo- 
sophic association, Thet!s the general philosophy. This was also very sound, 
And I think there was one more point. : No, this is all, 








I vould like to mention one point: when we discussed courage and we wondered 
how docs it como that we use the word courage today in a much broader sense than 
Aristotle uses 14 in the Ethics. You know, Profiles of Courage is the title of a 
book by President Kennedy By Wiich he did not mean -- 1 havenTt read the book but 
from vhat I have heard about 1t he did not mean there courage on the field of 
battle. Is this correct? Good. “Now this broader use where wo can also speak o£ 
intellectual courage: this occurs, 1 was reminded, in Averroes! paraphrase of the 

¡Ki Remublic vhere he speaks of the courage of the philosophers over against certain 
opinions» By the way, this commentary of Averroes which is not available at 
present -- 14 is lost in the original, A Hebrew translation is the closest"we 
have and this Hebrew translation has been edited, but in a very poor manner, and 
has been translated into English in a still poorer manner. Therefore, 14 is as 
good as 1f 1% didn't exist, but Mr. lahdi and I hope that one day some man or 
body of men vill bring out a decent edition and a decent English translation, Now 
tnis is quite interesting for the following reason: because Averroes wrote this 
commentary on the Republic because he diént+ have access to Aristotle!s Politics 
which vas not available in Arabia, He had the Ethics, the Aristotelian EtHics, 
aná he vrote a comment on that, but he diántt Have the Politics and so he 100% 
Plato!s Republic. But he interprets the Republic from T515 point of view (which 
is quite Interesting): he says the purpose ol the virtues is not presented in the 
3thics and in order to understand the purpose of the virtues one has to engage in 
The political considerations for which he takes Plato!s Republic in the absence 
of Aristotlets Politics. 72 


Q: I don!t understand that. T/ould you mind repeating it? Would you mind re- 
peating what Avarroes! point is? 


S: The virtues must be understood in terms of the polis and this is not done in 
the Ethics but is done in the Politics. Now let me see. 


I voulá like to mention -- 1 believe I mentioned it but I"would like to en= 
phasize it again, Tn the 15th chapter of Machiavelli!s Prince, one of the most 
important utterances in the history of political philosopay -= (the chapter is 
exactly one and a third quarters of a page long, so you see sometimes somethirg 
can be very important without being very long, a great confort for those vho fear 
they cannot write a 60 page asteris thesis or a 200 page Doctor!s thesis), Here 
this passage requires very careful reading. Machiavolli gives here an enunera= 
tion of the virtues end vices in which justice does not occur, very interesting= 

. ly, but there is always one vice opposed to a virtue, In other words, virtue is 
not understood as a mean; and 1 have tried to interpret the passage but 1 think 

al 1 did not do justice to this passage and it deserves your serious study. The 
muber of virtues is the same as in Aristotle, but the individual virtues men= 
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tioned are not the same. Good. Now let us turn to our assigmment, Yes, lr, 
Buttermorta? 


Q: — dust one question regarding courage. íhen we were dealing with the virtue 
of courage in Book IV you mentioned that 1£ one were to read in the Laws — 1£ 
one were to understand why áristotle dealt with courage — 





S: 0h yes, that is simple; because in the courage is presented as the lom- 


est virtues 


Q: The one thing I'm vondering: what would be the importance of the fact that 
in Plato courage seens to be an intellectual virtue whereas for Aristotle -=- 





S:" Yes, is it an intellectual virtue? Imean, Averroes in his commentary says 
so, but is it an intellectual virtue in Plato? That's a long question. 


Q: The reason I thought it was is because it!s associated with three other very 
prominently intellectual virtues. /S: "ich? Justice, what we call prudence, 
and then intelligence, /S: Bywhom/ In the laws, 


S: But not courage. Courage is the lorest, 
0: Those are four and courage is in the fourth rank of thoso, 


S: The lowest; yes» And the intellectual virtues are the highest, I mean, you 
cannot make a mechanical identification of the Ethics with the teaching of the 
first two books of the Laws, but only this particular point: courage at the bot= 
toms That is the same and this is usually not considered “hen one studies the 
structure, the plan, of the Ethics, 


I vould like to mention one point regarding the character of the teaching 
of the Ethics as a whole, Ye have been always concerned with the question of the 
purpose or the end. Now what is that end? The end of moral virtue is said to be 
moral virtue. lo how can we understand that? en Plato speaks of the various 
virtues he presents them as imitations of ideas. Crudely stated, there is moder- 
ation: men are moderato, more or less; nóne is perfectly noderate but there is 
an idea of moderation, moderation itself, hy which he takes his bearings. Now 
this doctrine of ideas is," of course, also Aristotelian although Aristotle 
terprets it very radically, changes 1t very radically, but one"poínt is, Y be- 
lieve important. Aristotle distinguishes the idea and the end, the eidos, the 
form, and the end. Very simply, the form of a shoe is not the purpoSe 02 a shoe 
and you can understand the form of a shoe only in the light of the purpose, 
you know that the shoe serves the purpose of protecting the feet then you unc 
stand the form of the shoe. It must be somehow modelled on the foot, But in 
[[ibe esse of natural heings the aístinction betreen Zora and ená ceeses do bo de- 
cisive. The form is the end; meaning, simply stated, the procreation of animals 
- has no other purpose except to proserve the being of the species. The end of 
2 that action is the permanence of the being of the species, of the form. Now if 

you apply this to Aristotle -- I mean, this Aristotelian' principle to"his Ethi 
[| en zon see: there 13 an identisicstion of the cidos, os ine fo: e 
end. This, I believe, we have not mentioned and it"shoule also be considered, 

















Qy: 1 think ve discussed before the end of the moral virtues and we had the an- 
biguity that it may also be happiness. 


Vell, happiness: that is no question, that this is the end, There's no 
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difficulty there. A perfectly satisfactory state in accordance with the nature 
of man: that cannot have another end, That is obviously the end. But the diffi- 
culty concerns the relation of happiness to moral virtuo,: They are not identi: 
cal, Now Aristotle says, on the one hand, that virtuous activity is the core of 
happiness. To that extent it would seen to be practically the same as happiness, 
but he does not simply identify them and that indicates the difficulty. We will 
tale up this question on more than one occasion, 








istotle identifies formal and final? 





Q3: Where did you say it vas that 





S: Second book of the Physics, as far as natural things are concerned. Yes, 
(res artifacts, In the case of artifacts the distinction obtains throughout. 
Goods kr, Burnhamo 


Q,+ Hom are the form and the end identified in the Btáics? 
S: Not explicitly. Thatfs the difficulty: this whole question is not discussed 
very clearly here and we have to look around everywhere else to find our bear= 
ng. And one, 1 think 1f we realize that this identification of the end and 

the form is characteristic of the natural things as Aristotle understands them; 
+ (dogs do not fulfill any other function but to be dogs; dogs are not there in or- 
3 der to watch our houses; this is sometiing for which we may use then but this is 
3 not the reason why they are dogs). In other words the usual word for that is 
| ¡Aristotle admits only an intrinsic teleology, not an extrinsic ones Good, - Now 
Pet us now begin and turn to the fifth book, the book on justice. 

















h Now Aristotle makes first a distinction betreen two kinds of justice: the 
just 


in the sense of the legal and the just in the sense of the equal, as Aris- 

totle puts it. And Aristotle arrives at this view that there are tiro kinds of 
justice by starting from the two meanings of injustice, hen we call a man un- 
Just ve mean either a law breaker or we mean a grasping man, Now these are not 
the sane things. Á man may be grasping without being a law breaker and a man 
may be a law breaker without grasping. Now if the vices differ it is to be as- 
y, Suned that the virtues diifer: that 1f there are two kinds oí injusvios biero 

are likely to be tivo kinds of justice. This is the way in vhich Aristotle be- 

gins the argunent, First, then, what is the unjust man in the sense of the un- 

equal? Nox unequal means here the man who wants to have : i 
| seeks 











' 






an 
the things which ave simply good and yet they are not good for hin, 
things vinich are simply good are health, a reasonable amount of tail 
erty), and the other goods which we all naturally regard as goods, 
justice ard injustice which is unequal is directly concerned with th 
good things for oneself, Is this poimt clear? Ve may perhaps read 1 
to 1, 


re, the 
what is his error? Aristotle says in 1129, at the beg: 














Again, as the unjust man is one who takes the larger share, he wil 
be unjust in respect of good things; not all good things, but those on 
which good and bad fortune depend. These though always good in the ab= 
solute sense, are not always good for a particular person, 





S:  Itis clear. For example, for a certain individual it is better if he is” 
poor than if he is rich because he would rr mself by the wea 

ilinces, may be good for a certain individual beczuse it keeps hiz from mischie?, 
lthough disease is an evil. That is what Aristotle means by that. Good, | Yes? 
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0: Yet these are the goods men pray for and pursue, although they ought 
not to do so; they ouglt, thile choosing the things that are good for 
taem, to pray that what Ís good absolutely may also be good for tiem, 


S: In other words, they should wish to be such beings that health ani property 
touldbe good for then, Then they vould be healthy hunan beings in the first 
Place, morally heslthys Yes? 


0: The unjust man does not however always choose the larger share: 
of things that, speaking absolutely, are bad he chooses the smaller 
shares +... 


S: Is this not clear? For example, he chooses more as far as his salary is 
concerned but he chooses less as far as taxes are concerned, Aristotle is very 
specific about that, Yes? 


0: + + . but nevertheless he is thought to take more than his due, because 
the lesser of two evils seems in a sonse to be a good, and taking more 
than one's due means teking more than ones due of good, 


S: You see, Aristotle can be very explicit as he is here, Good, 


O: Letus call him "unfair," for that is a comprehensive term, and includes 
both teking too much of good things and too little of bad things, 


S: Yes. Now what he says, "unfair," is literally translate, "unequal, He 
takes more or less, not the equal, what is in the middlo, Good. Now this kind 
of just or unjust man is directly concerned with the simply good things for him= 
self, For himself: that!s the only consideration. Now we come to the second 
neaning of justice and injustics in the sequel, tho immediate sequel, Yes? 





O: There some manuscripts add, "Also a law breaker, . . o! /S: Yes, let us: 
Sicip tinas? /S: Yes.) 


Again, e saw that the law breaker is unjust and the law abiding 
man justa It is therefore clear that all lamfvl things are just in one 
sense of the Words +... 


Ue 
Si: —USónehom,! Let us be literal: Usonehomt; because 14 is sbsurd to say that 
all las are just unqualificdly. There are customs which are most unjust, but 
in a sense even those unjust laws are" just; in a sense, But the reason is 
clear: because any law, any restraint, is better than the complete absence of 
restraint, Even a very poor legal order is better than anaroly. That is what 
Aristotle means. Yes? Go on. 








0: + 0. format is lawful is decided by legislaturt. + . . 





No, "by the legislative.! Supply? Not assembly but art or knowledge. 


0: +. . by the legislativo, and the several decisions of the legislativo 
e call rules of justice» 





Wie call justa! Thy rules? Tho word does not occur. Yes? 


O: How all the various pronouncenents of the law aim either at the common 
interest of all, or at the interest of a ruling classe . » e 
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S: No, the laws speak or pronounce about everything"; abowt all things; of 
course, not about astronomy (that goes without saying), but everything which can 
possibly be subject to law, Yes? 


0: + . or at the interest of a ruling class determined cither by excel- 
lence or in some other similar way; so that in one of its sensos the 
term just! is applied to anything that produces and preserves the happi= 
ness, or the component parts o the happiness, of the political community. 


S: Yes, Let us stop here. The just end unjust in the second sense is directly 
concerned with the common good, the unjust man by disregarding the conmon good, 
the just man by considering it, -- with the happiness of the political community 
-- vhereas the just or unjust in the first case is concerned mith the simply 
good things”with a view to himself, Justice in this sense, in the sense of the 
conmon good, depends on the l:gislative art: breaking the law and the law is a 
product of the legislative arts This justice is questionable, The products of 
this art are sonehow just, If this is a poor legislative then it will make poor 
laws and yet even those poor laws are to be obeyed, unless in certain extreme 
025eS. 








Q: Vhat about the interest of the ruling class? In the passage we just read: 
the interest of a ruling class." Is that a good translation? 


S: Yes, "the common good for all or the best or the authoritative or in any 
other way.!! In other words, Aristotle speaks here indeod very succinctly and he 
develops this much more fully in the Politics. A11 lams depend on the legisla= 
tor and the legislator -- let us"use a Simple modern term -="is the sovereigns 
But the sovereign can be one man, a fem men, and many or all, and the fer men 
can be the rich, oligarchy, the few men can be the virtuons, aristooracy, and so 
on, Therefore, the laws depend essentially on the polity, as Aristotle puts 1t, 
on the regime; essentially. This enormously important question is here only 
touched upon because its development would lead here much too faro 





Q: But the conclusion is that whatever the regime, or whether the laws ain at 
the interest of a part or of the mole, they still are somehow justa 


S: Yes, somehows “Well, you know what happens: you have heard the fanous state= 
nent Some years ago, 1 mean“mhen you say the good of a part and the good of the 
whole, but each ruling part, of course, claims that its ruling is good for the 
vhole, Tíhat is good for General lMotors: you remember that? Good, So that hap= 
pens all the time, Aristotle is not here under a compulsion to go into this 
difficultys That is the theme of the Politics. Mrs Glenn 


Q7: Vell, the interpretation I got out of this is that they are in some sense 
góod ar sometimes good. It may not be the common good. 


S: Yes, you can put it this way but I believe -- that is"trues It may be the 
misunderstood conmon good. That is quite true. But still, there is also the 
other thing not to be underestimated: this equation mich you find in Xenophon 
or in Plato from time to tine, the just is the legal, and this, of course, was 
not an invention of philosophy. What is the most crude criterion of mother a 
nen is just or not? That he doesn't claim more than whet belongs to hin by lam; 
that he does not do anything to any man which he is not entitled to do by the 
lam. Legal is just and the unjust is the use of force, violence, That!s the 
most crude distinction and that is not negated because there is something in 
that notion that any law is better than no lam Ina discussion -- 1 have men= 
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/Xote: £t this point the recording hesd mhich had been defective throughout this 
“Course without the operator becoming aware of"it began to make poor contact 
with the tape. This continued for half an hour, resulting in a berely audible 
recording Elipses will be used below to denote the inaudible portions./ 


/page 6 continued] tioned this in another class -—— in the Harvard Law Review 
Some yeers 280 . + + the question mas raised -- this question vas valses and the 
point was rightly made that if the Nazis had stuck to the Nazi laws some of the 
more dastardly things could not have been done because there is a strange trans= 
formation mhich takes place when people pronounce laws. There are things which 
are not as such as sayable as they are doable; and especially publicly sayable 
in ala, There is something to that I mean, that is not negateds It is surely 
not sufficient. Yes? 


a (Asks whether there is a distinction between lews just in the sense that 
tig AS at the common good and laws just in the sense that law is better than 
no lama 


S: Yes, this is a long story. This has something to do with the nero fact that 
e lewis in general just. I mean, a law cannot be made as eásily the vehicleof 
revenge of the ruler on this particular individual, Somehow, 1t must have a” 
more general formulas » + » This is underlying the separation of powers later on, 
this notion: the generality of lam as a kind of being general -" that is more re- 
tional than a non=general statenente » . + Mr. Boyane 


» ls a bill of attainder a law, a bill that specifically mentions certain per= 
sóns? 


S: Yes, but this is a long question, According to the more recent theory de= 
veloped ty Montesquieu and taken over 34 could not be a legis= 
lative acts It is necessarily a judicial acto . . + A bill of attaínder mula 
nean the subsunption of this particuler case,mhoever this is, under the general 
law of high treason. Now mether this can be done by the same organ, say ths 
legislative, which also gives the lam: that!s the question, and separation of 
powers means it cannot be done hy the same organ, It must be done by the judi- 
cial body as distinguished from the legislative body. But the distinction be= 
treen the bodies, betireen the powers -- the separation of powers =- and the dis- 
tinotion of the function itself are two very different things. A legislativa 
act is not a judicial act and every judicial act presupposes a legislstive, a 
lar. a +» » /The same point is repeated in a brief exchange. 








Now Aristotle has mado” clear that there is'a kind of justice which is con= 
cerned with the conmon good, however understood, 
prescribes actions of all virtues; Aristotle says in the“sequel and he gives 
some examples: actions of courage, actions of temperance, and so on and so on 
+ e » » Does the law prescribe the actions of all the virtues? It does pres- 
cribe the actions of justice in the narrow sense. Yes? 





O: Tk would not prescribe the actions of the majority. 
S: Yes. Very good. And more simply, the social virtues. 1 meen, there is no 
law anyuhere where the boorish man will be punished y fine because he never 
leughs at a good joke. /Inaudible question./ het 1 think is only this: theb 
this is an overstatenent of Aristoile. Good. Now let us turn to 1129025, "This 
justice which is law abidingnesse » » e" Do you have 14? 





e PART 
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begins to read at the wrong place./ 


S: "This justice is perfect virtue, but not simply, not without quelification, 
but perfect virtue with a view toward the others," the perfect social virtue, 


O: This is why justice is often thought to be the chief of the virtues, 

and more sublime "or than the evening or the morning ster!; and ve have 
the proverb, "In justice is all virtue found in sum." And justice is 
perfect virtue because it is the practice of perfect virtuez and per= 
fect in a special degres, because its possessor can practice his virtue 
towards others and not merely by himself; for there are many who can 
practice virtue in their own private affairs but cannot do so in their 
relations with anothere This is why we approve the saying of Bias, 
"Office will show a man; for in office one is brought into relation 
with others and becomes a member of a community. 

“The same reason, nanely that it involves relationship with someone 
else, accounts" for the vier that justice alone of the virtues is "the 
good of others,!! because it does mat is for the advantage of another» . + 


Literally, "another mants good.! This has a derogatory meaning. Yes? An= 
other man!s good and not your own g00d. . + + les? 


0: » » . vhat is for the advantage of another, either a ruler or an associ= 
ate» As then the worst man is he vho practices vice towards his friends 
as vell as in regard to hinself, so the best is not he who practices 
virtue in regard to hinself but he who practices 14 towards othera; for 
that ds a difficult taska 

Justice in this sense then is not a part of virtue, but the mole 
of virtue; and its opposite injustice is not a part o? vice but the whole 
o? vice (the distinction beteen virtue and justice in this sense being 
clear from what has been said: they are the same quality of mind, but their 
essence is different; wat as displayed in relation to others is justico, 
as being simply a disposition of a certain kind is virtue). 


Ss Yes, Now this I had, of course, in mind when 1 spoke of the fact that jus= 
tice is the peak, but also together tvith magnanimity. Universal justice, the 
justice from the point of view of the common good, from the point of view of the 
law: this is the highest virtue, the perfect virtue, transcends in splendor the 
most resplendent stars which shine in dusk or dawn, This is an indication of 
uhat he means: the rare, Magnanimity is the ornament of the overall concern 
with complete virtue, + » » altogether perfect, absolutely, so thet the term 
used in the case of megnanimity is stronger than the term used here. This jus- 
tice is the virtue of the ruler in the highest case; the rulera I mean, the rn 
vho can lead a virtuous life for himself and on the highest level seems to be 
inferior to the man “ho can lead a virtuous life in such a vay that he can guide 
vhole societies toward virtue. Does this not make sense? From this point of 
vie this kind of justice is the highost virtues The best man is the perfect 
ruler. But you can look at in in tro mays: namely as the man who serves every= 
body else by ruling then -- this is the point of view of justice -- but 1£ you 
voula look at him so that the mary ruled serve him because he is the model == 
they look toward the virtuous man -— that's megnanimity, . . + Now universal jus= 
tice depends on law, but the law can be bad The law dep: Y 
iversal justice is, therefore, simply good only if the regime is the best. 
would be an Aristotelian assertion. But the bést regine is here the law (?). 
Ordinary universal justice is therefore and from this point of view 
the status of magnanimity compared with justice is increased, Do you see that 
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point? Virtae, as required by magnamimity, does not have this relation to 
otherss Yes, lr, Dry, what did you want to say? 


Q: 1 thought that in this book the just is the lawful, 


S: Yes, but this was the cases the lawful things are somehow justa Somehom 
It can mean also this: they tend to be just, they wish to be just, but they ere 
not necessarily so. 


Q): (Refers to the distinction betieen the good man and the good citizen.) 


S: Yes, we come to that, In the Politics. Thatis a long story. Yes, but re 
must see here: Aristotle has asserted that morality and politics are coextensive 
and there woula be a perfect harmony between then 1£ the statement regarding un= 
iversal justice were unqualifiediy correct, If the las coimaand the actions of 
all virtues and comand then rightly itts wonderful, Then there is perfect har= 
mory between politics and morality, But if the lems are inperfect then hunan 
perfection may be found much more among isolated individuals than in society at 
larges Does ib not make sense? 





2. 





(To the effect that the moving principle is different in cach case.) 
S: Sure. ell, this will como out in this way: if you had the perfect case, a 
perfect regine with the best laws, and laws provided for all virtues so that lar 
ebidingness is identical mith goodness. This is very hard for us to understend 
on the basis of our very limited modern legal system, but if you tako, for exam- 
ple the Old Testament or Jewish tradition, according to this view a man who obeys 
e law in all its points is a good man, There is nothing else, Something of 
is kind is in the notion underlying ancient law, which Aristotle, of course, 
inem But the difficulty is as you have seen here: there are certain virtues 
which coulén't find a place in any law, the social graces, uhich Aristotle regar= 
ded as important enough to give them the status of virtues, which we have dis- 
cussed. Let us go beyond that. In the case of the best regime and the best 1 
there would be this perfect harmony between law and morality: that to obey 
law is identical with being a good citizen as well as a good man. But we á 
have the best regime and this is no accident, that 16 is so hard to find, 
this"is no accident, i.es there is an inherent difficulty in getting the best 
las, and 12 you think tarough this difficulty then you arrive at the vier 
mately that the nature of things does not permit ito That point will come out 
at the end of Book X. Yes, kr. Boyan and then lr, Butterorth, 



























Q,: (To the effect that since ali the virtues are not provided for by the law, 
¿le Lam deals with tho lower virtues,) 

S: It could be, but the law omits some parts of virtue, Aristotle says "all," 
Aristotle wants to point out that question too, TI mean, if the law does not 
cover all forms of goodness then it has a much lower rank, natura than 
covered all forms of goodness. And in the identification of high. 
legal justice the power of the law has this all comprehensive character. 










Q5: (Regarding the relationship of magnaninity to perfect virtue.) 





S: There are n specific virtues, . . , There are two virtues which are general, 
hich require or includo all other virtues, and these are magnanimity ami j 
tice, and the praise which Aristotle bestows on each of then is, to say the least, 
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equal, He praises magranimity as wuch, one can say, as he praises justice. 
Therefore there are to pesks of Aristotlets Zthics. But in the case of megnani- 
nity the relation to the others is not essential, "The megnanimous man is con- 
cerncd with his om perfection and with the consciousness of his perfection. The 
just man is essentially related to others. Is this not clcar? Good, The total 
virtue as Avistotle sees it is the same as justice, But the being, as he puts 
it, 1s not the same, The being is not the same; namely, the point of vier of * 
the being is not the same» If you look at it from the point of view of virtue, 
of the perfection of the individual, thatis one thing. If you look at 14 from 
the point of view of society or of the polis, thatts another point of vie, And 
the whole problen is concentrated in this brief passage and Aristotle goes into 
this question that the legal virtue presoribes the actions of all the virtuos. 
(Ineudibly indicates that he is about to turn to particular justice when inter- 
rupted by a question). 





Q: In what sense is justice perfect virtue without qualification? 


S: loz he coes not say this. He says in 1129025, "this justice," universal 
justice, "is perfect virtue, but not simply," ioes not without an addition, 
without a quelification¿ but complete virtue vith a view to"otherse As we state 
it, in 1ts social' function, 1£ virtue were the good simply, loc. the perfection 
of the individual, then it is not identical with justice. But if it is under= 
stood in its social function then you can say it is perfect virtues /0: Ineu= 
dible./ But Aristotle does not saf that. He says only it is, as 1t Tere -- 
just ds in the case of magnanimity, the magnaninous man has all the other vir= 
<ues and yet then magnanimity brings an ornsment to the other virtues Hero it 
is not an ornament, but it is said to be social, Does he show his virtue also 
in the political context? If not then he is inferior. 





Q: Is he saying that justice is the only social virtue? It seems that a prob= 
len with moral virtue is what about the other social virtues that he discussed. 


S: No, he says justice alone among the virtues is thought to be anothor man's 
good; meaning this: 1£ you are temperate, courageous, and the other virtues; 
that is your own good. You feel better. . + . But justice, at first glance, 
benefits more the others than it benefits you. + » . Here the concern with 
others 1s in the foreground. The friendly man as friendly man is concerned with 
hinself, being as nice as possible, as decent as possible, as good as possible, 
But from the point of vier of justice you are concerned with the community as a 
whole. That makes the difference, 





Q:  Aristotle is speaking here of the law in a universal sense and yet he 
speaks of rightly framed las. 


Yes, sure. 
Q: And this is somothing higher? 


S:  Naturally. Yes, but who ever believed that Aristotie 
positivist or social conformist? Of course not. 1 meah, this 
about that, /d: Ineudibles/ ell, we have seen all these virin: 
the exception of particular justice to miich we come now, These VÍNtuesa . . 
they are the standards e e . /appears to have said that those virtues ars the 
stendard with a view to whion ¿ne legislator ought to tele his bearings./ Ve 
come to a passage about ita Let us tum to 11303, 2l, because we must Tollow 
the argument, Aristotle is nom going to prove that there is a particular jus- 
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tice, not only universal justice which is idemtical with Law abidingness. +. . 
Now let us turn to that Nr. Reinkin, In 113022), "The man yho comite adultery 
for the sake of gain." Vell how do they call hin today? - (Leughter)a 





/Page 263, paragraph fours/ Again, súppose two men to comnit adultory, 
ne for profit and gaining by the act, tho other from desiro, and having 
to PAYe . ... 


Si Yes, the point: he pays in addition; the other gains in addition, You know? 
The other gebs richer and the other gets poorer, Good. 


0: . ... then the latter would be deened to be a profligate rather than a 
man ho takes more than his due, while the former toulá be deemed un= 
just, but not profligate; clearly therefore it is being done for profit 
that makes the action unjuste 





Si lentt this a sign. + % that it is a particular justice? “Because the law is 
broken by both, but the one, in addition to being a lawbreaker, is a profligate; 
the other is, Ín addition to being a larbreaker, an unjust nan because he is con= 
cerned with gain, Yes? Go ona 


O: Again, wiiereas all other unjust acts are invarisbly ascribed to”some par= 
ticular vice -- for example, adultory is put down to profligacy, deser= 
tion from the ranks to comardice, assault to anger -- en unjust act by 
which a man has profited is not attributed to any vice except injustice, 

Hence it is manifest that there is another sort of injustice besides 
universal injustice, the former being a part of the latter, Itris called 
by the sane name because its definition falls in the sane genus, both 
sorts of injustice being exhibited in a mants relation to others; but 
whereas injustice'in the particular sense is concerned with honor or 
money ór security, or whatever term we may employ to include all these 
things, its motive being the pleasure of gain, injustice in the univer- 
sal sense is concerned with all the things that are the sphere of virtus, 





S: Yes, Is it clear now why they have the same names, universal justice and 
particular justice? Because both“ have to do with the other man, with the others. 
They are both emphatically social,"but nevertheless they"are different. Not all 
acting unjustly is acting greedily, for the sake of gain, and one may act un= 
justly only for the sake of gain as distinguished from the satisfaction of a 
specific desire. For example, if someone kills another man out of anger; to sa= 
tisfy his anger he kills him, Another, a timg, does it for pay. He doesn't sa- 
tisíy his anger by killing him, Ho is the unjust man in the sense of particuler 
justice. “Averroes gives this exemple: a man who does not undertale particulers 
is unjust, 1.e. trensgresses the law, but is not unjust in the sense of hermin 
other men. That!s the point, The man who takes risks by stinginess is not un: 

y just in the second sense because he doesn't tale away from another nan vhat be= 
longs to him, He is unjust in the first sense because the lar in the broadest 
sense wants you to be liberal, generous, and if you are not generous you are in 
this sense a breaker of the lam. But he is not unjust in the secord sense, Now 
the imediate sequel is a repetition which emphasizes tae fact that particular 
justice is a part of universal justice, i.e. of universal virtue understood from 
2 special point of viera This means all virtues previously mentioned are part 

E universal justice and this is repeated inorder to enphesizo that this is the 














problem, ultimately. Now let us turn to b20, 1130b20. 
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le have therefore to discuss justice and injustice, and the just and 
unjust, in the particular sense, 

Vie may: then set aside that justice which is coextensive with vir= 
tue in general, being the practice of virtue in general tarards some” 
one else. It is also clear how we should define vhat is just and un= 
just in the corresponding senses, Tor the actions that spring from vir- 
tue in general are in the main identical with the actions that are ac= 
cording to law, since tho law enjoins conducto » + » 


A 


S: You seshere, by the “ay, not all laws direct us to virtuo. “But generally, 
nany of then, the majority of theme The nomos goes beyond virtue, obviouslys 
Right end left driving does not as such diFect us toward virtue and all the 


technical laws have no direct relation to virtue, There are mary things of this 
kind, Yes? 


Or 0 a + conduct displaying the various particular virtues and forbids con= 
duct displaying the various particular vicesa Also the regulations laid 
dowm for the education that fits a man for social life are tho rules pro= 
ductivo”of virtue in general, As for the education of the individual 
as such, that makeg a man simply a good man, the question whether this 
is the business of”bolitical AE of some other Sciencg)mst be 
determined later: for it would seen tat to be a good nan is nob in 
every case the same thing as to be a good citizen, 





/Mote: ith the reversal of the tape at this point, the'dofect which began on 
page 1 was corrected. In the opinion of the transcriber, the omitted portions on 
the 5% pages preceding do not contain any remarks crucial to the argument and 
were chiefly omissions of scattered inaudible phrases, However, some of Dra 
Strauss! renarls, above, should be regarded as slight parephrasing of viat he 
said rather than as a perfect verbatin transcript, 


Si Yes, now this is discussed in the third book of the Politics and is one of 
the most important discussions of the Politics. Not all Taws are concerned with 
virtue. The laws which are toncerned WTA virtue aro those which have to do 
vith education tovard virtue, above all; the education of the citizen, But tho 
education of the citizen is relative to the regime, The education of the citi- 
zen in a democracy diffars from the education of a citizen in an oligarohy or 
aristooracy. That's clear. Now since'a good man is not a good --thich ho 
docsn!t develop hero -- a good citizen, say, in a tyrany cannot be a good nan 
because a good citizen in a tyranmy means a man who is absolutely loyal to the 

y, | tyramy and how can a good man be loyal to tyranmy? Therefore, the good citizen 

bl 13 rotativo to the regimo, The good man Ls not relative to any reg On the 























contrary: the good man is the standard for establishing the various ranks of the 
, various regimes. Here you have your answer, The good man, the virtuous: that!s 
the standard in tho light of which we judge of the regime, This is, by the 
nade very beautiful and clearly stated” in the first book of Plato!s Lars, wi 
you might read. So not all laws, then, direct us to virtue aní on the over 
hand the lam does not prescribe the actions ofall virtues. "e have seen this 
| before. Law and virtue, politics and morality, are not simply coextez 
Mere are lots of loose ends on both sides and by considering these loose ends 
re “11 see the fundamental difficulty, 1111 you read the immediate sequel? 








Particular justice on the other hand, and that which is just in tas 
sense corresponding to it, is divided imto'tmo kinds, One kind is exer- 
cised in the distribution of honor, wealth, and the other divisble assets 
/ of the community, which may be allotted among its members in equal or 
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or unequal shares, The other kind is that vhich supplies a corrective 
principle in private transactions. 
S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment. So particular justice, with which 
alone we vill deal in the sequel, consists of two parts which wo may call distribu- 
tive justice and comutative justico, The terms are not 'so important, Distribu= 
tive justice means especially the distribution of honors and ruling offices in 
,viich case it is essential to consider both the things distributed, honors and 
¡ (offices, and the men, And so you have at least four itens in every act of dis" 
|| tributive just: sinimum two things and minimum tro men to whon they are dis- 
|| tributea. “It is proportionate justice. As thing "a! ís to man "A," thing "bp 
llás to nan "B.!. Let us say thatIs a dog catcher, president; the man who is to be 
llthe dog catchez"must be a different man than the man who is to be presidenta 0b= 
| viouslys I mean, othermise you could say anyone could be dog catcher and anyone 
could be president which is excluded ty the notion of distritutive justice, Dis= 
tributive justice is the justice which gives unequal things to unequal people 
na this is the true equality in this field, But there is also a sphere in which 
Jfseno equality is just and this is what we can call commtative justice, But 
Icomutative justice, as Aristotle understands it, includes els0 penal justice, 
[[Ihatts a minor diffículty. I mean, commtative justice, well, is of course pri- 
narily that in exchange; in selling and buying and so on. There there should be 
equality of merchandise, "alpha," and the value paid for it -- let us say an 
"aleph!! (because 1 have used already the latin). This is the equality, simple 
equality. But the same is true of punishments. If someone beats you unjustly 
he should be punished with another beatáng. Nom this leads to certain difficul= 
tios because some things cannot be returned in kind, You cannot punish a man 
vho comlitted high treason by conmitting high treason against him; and some 
other cases. You know, the simple jus doesntt work, as /wistotle 
states in a special satire. Let us see here in the immediste soquel the exan= 
ples. 























O: This correotive justice again has tmo sub-divisions, corresponding to the 
two classes of private transactions, those wixich are voluntary and those 
which are involuntary. Examples of voluntary transactions are selling, 
buying, lending at interest, pledging, lending without interest, deposit- 

1? ing, letting for hire; these transactions being termed voluntary because 
they are voluntarily entered upon, 0f involuntary transactions some 
are fwrtive, for instance, theft, adultery, poisoning, procuring; entice- 
nent of slaves, assassination, false witness; others are violent, for 
instance, assault, inprisomment, murder, robbery with violence, maiming, 
abusive language, contunelious treatment. - 


15: Yes. If you count you will see that Aristotle emmerates in each case 

”. seven -- this mmber seven vhich plays such a great role -- and in the center of 
the whole thing is procuring. Now does this remind you of something? Who was a 
hebitual procurer? 


O: Socrates. 


S: Socrates. Nell, in a somemhat different sense, but still he called 1t pro- 
curing in the Theatatus. Goods Nox then he describes first in the sequel” 
tributive justice and here the key point which we have to consider is this, in 
this section al0 to b2l: that he gives here an exemple -- 1 taink thet is in 
this sections 





y 0 ¿Begins to read at 1131221, 
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S: No, we camot read that, unfortunatoly. There is a kind of justice vhere 
¡| consideration of the persons is a requirement of justice and there is a kind of 
justice where consideration of the persons is unjust. Does 16 make sense? 
That!s what Avistotle means, I mean, someone has killed another mans To consi- 
[lúer whether the killer is rich or poor is unjust, but if the office is that of a 
treasurer 16 ls very important to know how his own family is o This is 
the simple observation fron which Aristotle starts. Now let us read 1131032 be-= 
cause we cannot cover the whole ground. That is in thenext chapter: "the just in 
exchanges » . . " Yes? 
O: But the just in private transactions, although it is the equal ina 
sense (and the unjust the unequal), is not the equal according to goo= 
417  metrical but according to arithmetical proportion, For it makes no 
difference vhether a good man has defrauded a bad man or a bed one a good 
one, nor whether dt is a good or a bad man that has committed adulterYe . «+ 


S: * Yes; now Let us stop here. Is it not strange that tho good man, the gentle= 
nan, can commit orimes? You remenber, we read ín the end of Book 1V when he dis- 
cussed the sense of shame =- he said that the good man will never commit anything 
of wiioh"he ls ashamed. Now we know, of courso, ¿if mitigating civcunstances == 
you know, he ls seduced by a singularly seductive woman so it would be almost be- 
yond a mants power to resist her, But still, would he not have to be ashamed ¿£ 
this becomes a matter of public knowledge? Thatis a strange question. Yose 


Qs Isntt the question of voluntary and involuntary implicit here though? 


S: Yes, but this isa long question, One must reise this question: think o£ 
¡present day penal law, vhich considers the persons very much, much more than 1t 
[iras done in the olden times. Perhaps the gentleman should be punished more se= 
[verely if he succumbs to such a thing than'some non-gentlemans or perhaps Less 
|scverely because 1£ even he, 1f such a man, fell on such'an occasion then the 
temptation must have been almost super=human, But still, both are legitimate 
considerations so that is not easy to understand: why"the person :howld not have 
to be considered. The whole question of penal law is, of courso, here in buv 16 
is not fully developed. Plato, in the Laws, is much more specific about 16 and 
Plato shows the difficulty very neatly Inthe following terms, It cammot be the 
isolated act, the'isolated act of murder or theft or whatever 1t may be, because 
=- well, you know, there are cirewstances which are extemuating and may be ex- 
trenoly extemating. Now Plato states as a Very general principle, is he corri 
gible or incorrigible, Someone commits a crime and then he goes to a rehabili- 
tation center, whatever the crime was, Now in that center 1% may prove to be 
that the man was already completely rehabilitated in the moment he enters it. He 
committed a murder or a homicido and he will never commit it again, Not thet he 
says it: that vouldn!t be sufficient, But the student of his soul sees: this 
vías such a Lesson to him that he will never do it, And then there is a potty 
thief of whom one is absolutely sure that ho will do the same tiing again and 
again and again, Now Plato has this rule: the incorrigíble ones must be exter- 
minated regardless of the magnitude of the crime and the corrigíble ones are to 
be rehabilitated and this may take, so to say, five mimutes in the case of a gi- 
ven mrderer. This is the beautiful statement of the problem because then the 
question: why do we think that!s so unjust, to execute the petiy thief vio will 
be a petty thief as long as he will be able to steal, and tho murderer vho will 
never do it again may be executed? that is that? To what extent is 
tion of the severity of the damage done to others a true consi 
tico! ItIs a grave question, Is it not at least as important to con: 
| corrupt ho is in himself? Io the severity of the damage neoessentiy 
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tion to the corruption of the soul? That's a great question and the whole diffi 
culty of penal justice is involved in this, Aristotle does not develop this 
hores 





2: Later in Book V it could be said that ho covers this. . + » /Tneudibly 
cites the section he means./' pr 


S: Yes, but still I think even we today would not regard an act of homicide as 
simply excusables I mean, if he killed a man in anger he will be punished. 1111 
he not? 

Q2: 0h yes; I was just thinking of how Aristotle would deal with it. 


Q3: Isntt what you are saying now about commtative justice that ve would take 
ide person into consideration, his character and his stature and so fortht 


S: Yes. Yes. 
Q7: Yell, then, in what sense did you mean 1t when you said thet in commutative 


jústice tha simple equality is the true equality and that to consider the par= 
sons voula be unjust? 





S: This is what Aristotlo says, to begin with, Ve have read the statement. It 
is irrelcvant whether the murderer was a gentleman or a non-gentlenan, He mur- 
dered. This and this is the punishment for murder. He will be given it. 





Ih other words, is he arguing dialectically here? 


No, no, nos No, I mean, well, of course it is not a complete statenente 
totle has a long section on equity later on in the second park and especial= 
ly in the Rhetoric. You know this, But ina very rough way -- you see that is 
the point ==yhat Aristotle has in mind is, to begin with, a very crude but im= 
portant distinction¿ There are cases in which it is just to give to all men, 
hoever they may be, the same, and any distinction betmeen persons is unjusta 
And then there are cases in which to give the sane to everyone is unjust, This 
simple fundamental thing is clear, Isntt 14? 





Qy: Yes, ¿ble very clear, 1 seo 


S:  Yos, but the difficulty I believe"me have is that penal justice is then 
treated under tho heading, so to speak, of commutativo justice. het oreates a 
certain difficulty, 


Qy: That vas ny problems Commutative justice as a whole does not mean the kind 
ol justice in which you disregard people, but just certain divisions 








S: Yes; I mean, the difficulty, 1 believe, appears most clearly -- and perhaps 
ve read this first -- in the section in the next chapter; this is 1132b21, where 
Aristotle discusses another notion of justice, Let us first read thate 


Qy: You meant to say that Plato docsntt put penal justico into this kind of a 
cátegorye 


S: Yes. Yes, of course he makes, naturally, this point -- the fundamental 
distinction is the same, There is a kind of justice which is simply egaliterien 
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and there is a kind of justice which cannot be egalitarian. But in the case of 
penal justice: no, ib!s differents ill you read that? 


0: The view is also held by some that simple reciprocity is justice. 
This vas the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, who defined the just simply 
as suffering reciprocally with another." 

q Reciprocity however does not coincide either with distributive or 
with corrective justice (although people mean to identify 14 with the 
latter ven they quote the rule of Rhadamanthys, "An a man suffer even 
that vhich he did, right justice vi11 be donel!),_ For in mary cases re= 
ciprovity is at variance with justice: for examplo, if an officer strikes 
a man, 14 1s wrong for the man to striko him back; and 1£ a man strikes 
an officer, it is not enough for the officer to strike him, but he ought 
to be punished as well, Again, it makos a great difference whether an 
act vas done with or without the consent of the other party. Dut in the 
interchango of services justice in the form of reciprooity is the bond 
that maintains the association: reciprocity, that is, on the basis of 
proportion, not on the basis of equalitys The very existence of the state 
depends on proportionate reciprocity; for men demand that they shall bo 

291 “blo to requite evil witivovil -- 1£ they cannot, they fool they are 
in the position of slaves, -- ánd to repay good with good =- falling 
vixioh, no exchange takes place, and 16 is exchange that binds thom to= * 
gother. This is “iy we set up a shrine of the Graces in a publio place, 
to renind men to return a lindness; for that is a special characteris“ 
tio of grace, since it is a duty not only to repay a service done one, 
but another timo to take the initiative in doing a service onescl£f, 


Si Now let us stop == see heres Yes, what is the meaning of that? Now to un= 
| derstana this 1 propose this considerationt Avistotle subordinates penal justice 
| under comutative justice and, in addition, he distinguishes between comutativo 
justice and distributivo justice, His view is diametrically opposed to the 
crude view ich understands all justice in the light of punative justico, Now 
oí this view we have" some traces; for exemple, in Plato!s Gorgias “here the term 
right, dike in Greek, is identifica with punishmente Right Ts punishm: 
tough end Barbaric view." Justice is simple equality of reaction to action, 
not for tab, but for tit, because when you say tit for tat it!s obviously s 
thing different, Aristotle says such simple equality is in no caso just, but a 
close approximation to it exists in the justice of exchange as disting 
from punative justico. In punative justice there is no simple corresp 
treen deed and suffering for one has to consider whether the deed was don 
ingly or not, as he indicates. Thatts one points And also an example wiioh 1 
used before: one cannot punish high treason with high treason and one can also 
not panish an eye with an eyo, literally understood, jus alimia + his he 
has in mind. Now here he speal:s of this fact, (he comes here now to this narrow= 
er view), men camot stand 1% 3£ they cannot requite evil with evil, Ina vay 
they are treated like slaves: they cantt give back. And anothar consideration: 
nen cannot live confortably if they do not requite good with good, They km 
thcy must even start with doing good, with a kind of doing good, indeed, which 
pays: commutative justice, Here he mentions the Graces, cheritos in Greek, and 
charis in Greek means both grace and gratitudo, 16 is vi interesting that he 
Hentions the goddesses of grace in this book on justice, He does not mention 
[ne goádess of right, dile. 1 believe nothing is more charactenistio of Aris" 
|totle, of the spirit of the Ethics: that when he discusses justice he mentions 
| the Graces and does not mention te stern goddess of right, That is what I al= 
*srays felt when I compared him in this unforgivable way to Jane Austin: the 
gracefulness of Aristotle, This is something which is characteristic of the 
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whole books Think of his treatment of courage were so many things which we re= 
gard as essential to courage aro omitted, Now let us read only one more passage: 


in 1133221, He'develops this at grcat length: the commtative jus 
phond of society, the needs of all for the service of the others. It 1 





e as the 





narkable that he speaks moro, more extensively, about commtative justice proper 








¡than about penal justice and about distributive justice. 'That!s very strange. 


It is also strange too when he speaks about distributive justice therets so 


ich emphasis on the mathematical part, He doesn't discuss the various criteria 
of distributive justice. 


Ss 


Yeo, well first let us read this: 1133222. Yes? 


It is to meet this requironent that men have introduced money; money con= 
stitutes in a manner a middle term, for it'is a measuro of'all things, 
and so of their superior or inferior value, that is to say, how many 
shoes are equivalent to a house or to a given quantity of food. 





1, this is the problems Isn't it? Imean, if all were shoemakers or all 


were cultivators of the soil there would be no exchange, no need for exchangos 
The need for exchange presupposes a kind of inequality, diversityt say, the shoe= 
maker and the physician, Only on this basis is exchange possible, on the basis 
of diversity, But the products of the two artisans are of different worth: a 
shoe and a healing from a severo illness or the making of a bed and the building 
of a house, How can there be a relation of justice? That!s the question, — And 
now how does he go on? 


0: 


¡S: 


As therefore a builder is to a shoemaker, so must such and such a mun- 
ber of shoes be to a house'or to a given quantity of food; for withowt 
this reciprocal proportion, there can be no exchange and no association; 
and it cannot be secured unless the commodities in question be equal 

in a sense, 





In other words, exchange is obviously necessary but the exchange must be 


lequel, Othermise the exchange would break doma Is this in need of proof? 1 
[nean, because 1£ the exchange were not equal the one side told regard itself as 
defrauded, as simply losing, and it would no longer exchange, Yes? 


0: 


S: 


needs the physician and the physician needs the shoes a 
Yes. 


0: 


S: 


z a 
top of this page/ the very recondite det to which Aristovle re. 
explain the matienatical character is moneys You know that money is ob 
munerical, You know, you find invariably marbers on the bills an 


It 15 therefore necessary that all commodities shall be meas 
by some one Standard, as was said before, And this standard 
ality denand, vhich Ís what nolds everything togetleT. . . . 


ured 
in re- 






Yes, 'need" is the bebter, more literal translation; "needs! The six 
dd hence the shoenaler 






+ . + since 1f men cease to have wants or if their vants alter, exchange 
vill go on no longer, or will be on different lines, But need has come 
to be conventionally represented by money; this is vhy money is cslled 
nomisma (customary currency), because 13 does not exist by nature bub 
By custon (nomos), and 1% can be altered and rendered useless 












Yes. Now you see, Mr. Burnham, /the reference is to the 
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is necessary to find a comon measure for things which are in thenselves incom- 
nensursble but become conmensurable only with a vier to one thing which they 

have ín common, They are objects of needs. On this basis: the bagis of exchange. 
And therefore whether a payment was just means did he pay the right price and 
this is invariably a kind of mumber. Even if, as Aristotle points out at the ond 
of the chapter -- when there was not yet money there was still a munerical rela- 
tion: one house, five beds, for example, They must have been very poor houses 
and very elegant beds. 


Q:  Itm not sure that I understand the mechanism that!s operating here, Is he 
saying that justice in this sense requires something like what you might call to= 
dey a free market mechanism? 


S: Noj That is a very great difficulty; but Aristotle speaks here of what 
came to be called later on'the just prico, the just price. The market price is 
as such not the just price, but Aristotle does hot develop it. Thomas, in his 
comnentary on the passage, says that the just price is determined by labor and 
.Expense. I mean, much more labor is needed for building a house and TICA more 
material is needed (expense) than for making a bed. Is it not clear? So there 
is a kind of intrinsic relation between the worth of the things to be exchanged, 
The exchange is just 1£ the just price is paid and the just price is exactly not 
the one produced by the market, But Aristotle does not speak explicitly of the 
just prices That!s of some importance, 


Q: That poses the question of the thing you hear about a truck driver and a 
school tescher. There may be more need for a truck driver == 


S: Yes, because you also have to consider the danger of being murdered on the 
road and the very small danger of being murdered in a classroom, Yes, this hes 
also to do with it, 


Q: And yet how would you argue from this, then, that the teacher should get 
more remneration than the truck driver? 


Si: Yes, well, thay get much less remuneration ani 1 believe one reason is be= 
cause 1% is much more dangerous to be a truck driver than to be a teacher, It is 
not universally true, I know But in most places, I would say. For examble, 1 
have never heard of any assault on a teacher in the University of Chicago in a 
classroom Outside? Thatts another story. Well, vhy does a physician get more 
noney than a“shoemaker, ordinarily? 1 think one has to take into consideretion, 
as we all do, -- áristotle doesn!t develop it -- that 1% requires much more ex= 
pense to becone a physician than to become a shoemaker. And therefore this is 
also taken into"consideration, Now what is so striking in tais'section 1s, in 
the first place, one thing: here, regarding commtative justice, the question 
why 14 is good is anstered by Aristotle. It is obvicusly necessary for any high= 
er society to have exchange; to have division of labor and therefore to have ex= 
changes And exchange is not possible if there is not fair exchange, because 
those vio are habitually defrauded vill not produce. So here the question of 
the end and purpose of this particular virtue is immde massively clear, 1t is 

1 also important that commtative justice does not come fully into its drn except 
through money, These are underdeveloped forms, the barter. Money means nomos, 
sonething which is established hy the polis and depends entirely on it, as he 
has stated, But the difficulty -- and this 1 think is a subject for 
wish we had lír. Cropsey here becanse, as you know, he is not only an economist 
but also a student of the history of economic thought, This was, of course, one 
of the gravest issues and affecting everyday life in every point in the modern 
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turies hen modern economics energed with its rejection of the notion of the 
just price, of an intrinsic just price, and the just price ás simply that vhich 
is produced by the market, supply and demand, There is no moral criterion, 
vhereas here Aristotle seems to imply it and Thomas Acuinas clearly states ito 
The question can perhaps be stated as follows: how is commutative Justice affeo= 
ted by compulsion? We have seen that when people act under compulsion they may 
decently do things mich they othermiso may not dos (the exemple of Aristotle: 

e femily of a man is"in the hands of a tyrant; is the man obliged to disobey 
the tyram which means, in practical terms, to be responsible for the torturing 
and killing of his nearest and dearest, a grave question). You know, and the 
cuestion is are there any actions which may not be done under this 
pulsion: this question to which Aristotle does not give an answer, or rather 

only an anbiguous answers Now for exemple, the famous case: bad harvests or epi= 
demics -- the need for physicians. If the physiciens raise their denends be= 
cause they have to be up the whole day and night and everyone needs themj every= 
ons is willing to pay any price in order to got the physicians. Simileriy in 
ne case of bad harvests and a famine situation where everyone is willing to pay 
any price in order to get the minimum of food he and his family need, And this 
vas traditionslly regerded as an atrocious act: to exploit such compulsory situ= 
ations. That was underlying this idea of the just price, and therefore the no= 
tion of maximun prices as something to be established by the government and a re= 
quirement of justice, And then the opposite viem is, of course, the only safe 
and possible thing is to leave everything to the mechanism of the markcis Th: 
the opposite vie» I“camnot give you a discussion of that because I simply do 
not know enough of 14, butsthis mas a crucial thing in the development of the 
modern economics; you know, that there is a sphere of a solf-regulating market 
and morality cannot enter in any way except in this purely accidental thing: 
[nat you can have lems against Gilution of food and this kind o? thing, in other 
words preventing fraud, This, of course, is possible but not beyond that. Yes, 
Kiss Juckins? 




















Q:  Itm sorry but 1 forgot what you said a little uhile ago» ¡ould you explain 
again tio mhat extent money can be said to be a measure of artifects as much as 
stars ds a neasuro of natural things? 

S: Vell, take the simple thing -- 1 suppose if you take a pencil 14 is not 
difficult to know or to find out how mich it costs. Let us say ten cents; (1 
haventt bought a pencil in a long time); or five cents, And what would suck 
table cost? That would such a building cost? ALL things have some pr: 

Vary from situation to situation, but in every situation there is a reasonal 
clarity about the range of the prices for“any kind of object. Now 






nat ell things have become commensurable, all things of this kind, Ari 
minds us of exceptions. For example, if you had an 





“irloom this is, 
priceless because 1% has its value for you and for no one elses Therefore, 18 
cannot be expressed in monetary terms. But all other things which are in tner 
solves equally usable ty everybody else have these prices in moneys Noney is 
tais equalizer, Whats the difficulty here? 











Q: Can it be said to be a standard for the worth of things? For «am 
they are needed then this is worth, Aristotle also says that nature 
ing in vains e + « You can turn 14 around and say that everything that 
Necessarye 





S: Thomas, in hís commentary, makes a remark, a wise renark, that a 
nouse is of much greater dignity and in this sense worth than a barrel of gol 
because a mouse is a living being and the gold is inaninate, but you lmov 
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vell what the worth of a mouse in value, in monstary terms, is: zero and probably 
loss than zero, So you cannot start from that, The starting point is human need, 
¡en“dontt necd mice, They do need, indirectly and even directly, gold; for exam: 
ple, for ornaments, for adorning themselves and further +. So we must 
start fron human need and not from any broader consideration vhich is wholly i0= 
relevant as far as human exchange is concerned, In other words, que cxchangers 
ve are not metephysicians who look at things from the point of viar of their rank 
a the order of beings, Thatis impossible, But we look at then from their value 
vith a viar to our needs alone, Yes, of course, you can say the greatest need is 
for aly because we cannot live without 1t for a single day,"and air is the least 
expensive thing in the world because there is so much of 14, and therefore the 
furtaer consideration is not only need but also scarcity, the other consideration 
vhich, in the economic doctrine, has developed fran tho days of Aristotle on and 
certain important modifications in modern times. I mean, what is the precise dif= 
ficulty which you have? 














Q: If you start with need, is money in its best use an intrinsic measure or 
standard for artifacto the way nature is a standard of the natural things? 


S: Yes, this cannot be done, 1 mean, the most wonderful work of art, 1£ 14 
does not find any interested buyers -- you must have heard something about hat 
people paid for some now famous paintings, say 50 years ago when these paínters 
trere still unkmom and not yet accepted, "You know this kind of thing.” That has 
nothing to do with tho intrinsic “orth, Tb has to do with the need or, 1£ you 
vant to say, with the demand; and that is, of couwso, absolutely necessary be= 
cause ve aye not spealcing here about anything except the justice in exchango, 1 
nean, the discussions of Marx, for exomplo, in the Kapital: they all are connec= 
ted with this, with the question of what is just, For example, what ie just in 
the case of wages? Does the laborer get his fair wages? In which vay is this to 
be determined, merely by supply and demand? This could concelvably mean 1£ there 
is a great over=supply of workers and you can have them for the bare minima, tho 
lorest subsistence level; this is a fair wage, Or mst 1t take other things into 
consideration? You kno!, tho great fights regarding social policy in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. The fair price and tho fair vago: these aro the key concepts 
belonging to commtative justice as Aristotlo understands 16 and Aristotle surely 
día not mean that this is to be established by a simple mechanism, The great 
fight wich took place in England around 1610 between the"01d Regine, Charles 1, 
Archbishop Lord, on the one hand, and the Long Parliament, had very imch to do 
vith this issue. The parliament mas opposed to the constant interferenco of 
Ola Regine of Charles and Archbishop Lord with economics ard the Long Parliament 
didn't want to have anything of this kind, That was a great issue. This is 

















e 











clearly" and beautifully described in Froudo!s History of England in the intro= 
duction, introductory part. “This was the issue. “And Tamey in his Religion end 





the Rise of Capitalismo But, of course, one must not nerely assuno tab Jig= 
Totlels view regarding justice in exchange is identical with that of the Ohmis- 
tían tradition, I mean, that would need'a careful study. Aristotle doesnit say 
about just prices or just vages, of courses Inmean, how could there be 
s 1? there is slavery? No, this we will take up next timo, what you 
discussed in your paper at the beginning: that there cannot be justice proper be= 
teen the naster and the slave or, for that matter, between the father and the 
chiliren, which doesn't mean, of course, that a master or a father cannot be w 
5 Obviously he can, but in a very limited way. If a father teles avay money 
ch his child has in a piggy bank he does not rob or steal, “He has a right to 
do it. In the case of a fellow citizen 1t is theft or robbery, ever the caso 
may bo. The same applies to the slaves. The slave has no prop £ his om, 
It docsn!t mean that there are no relations, but they are very limited relations, 
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I vill explain 16 next tine, 





Did you say Hume!s history? 


S:  Froude. No, no, Hume was -- had no questions about economics, but 
Froude == Par-o-=u=d=e, 


Q3: “ho did you say wrote Religion and the Rise of Capitalism? 


S:  Thatis Tamey, Tamey, T-a=m=n=e-y, hen he discusses the issue of the 
civil war he speaks of that too, But Froude states 1t in more detail, this point, 
than Tawney does. Yes? 

O 


+  T have a more general question, We vere speaking earlier of tho relation 
bétrreen moral virtue and the polis and you said that 1t scems that 1 there were 
a best regime these two things would be identical, but that it is no accident 
that the best regime cannot come abouta 


S:  Yeb, tien ve go a bit about Aristotle because Aristotle does never say 14 
cannot come about, A1L right, Yos, for clarity!s sake, Well, 1£ 16 cannot be 
then, of course, universal justice will inevitably oocupy a lower rank because 
universal justice will then 0bey"very imperfect laws and this is something much 
lower than, as Aristotle puts it, to be a law unto oneself in the right manner. 
To follow the law of reason: let us put 14 this way -- would then be higher than 
to be meroly obedient to the imperfect laws of society. Towld it not? 


Q)+ Isntt 1% also important that Aristotlo doosn't say this, In other words, 
are there any grounds on which one could say definitely this is no answer? 


S: That is no answor? 


That the two cannot coincide, do not coincide, It's not accidental that 
they don't colncide; they cannot coinoido. 


S: Yes, bat this leads, of course, then, to a depreciation of the polis. 
Doesn't 16? And this, however -- Aristotie wíil? do that toward the end of the 
Dihios. But the point is this is a very grave thing, to depreciate the polis, 
and Aristotlo therefore waits with 1t, so to speak, until the last monent. 16 49 
good for us to act on the premise that the polis can be good because all improve= 
nents, all political interest, is based on hato 


Qy: Yos, but docsntt 14 go beyond depreciating the polis since our chance to 
gáin any sort of insight into moral virtue depends on the polis? 





S: In order to understand the classics one must always contrast tien with the 
nodern solutions. The modern solutions are much more simple, theoretically, and 
simply say that political society has no other function but to guarantec, say, 
peace (Hobbes! vie), self-preservation, or in the highest case == not in the 
highest case, only enlarged -- comfortable self-preservation, And all concern 
vith the morality of the citizens'is none of the state!s business. Tiat is the 
nodern solution, But you can see, this also leads to very great difficulties, 
this simple solution, because yon carmot have any civil sociciy mich is worth 
being called a civil society in which you do not have somo of the virtues, sure= 
ly, in vhioh you do not have a considerable degree of public spiritedness gener= 
ally. So the virtues cone in willy nilly and then you are confronted with the 
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question, should you regard the virtues only as means in the service of comfort= 
sble self-preservation or is this not an injustice done to the virtues, to Look 
at then only fron this point of vie? This is the point'and 1£ you take this in= 
to consideration you see that Plato and Aristotlets position was broader, more 
enconpassing, than the modern vier is. You knowthat there are so mary difficul- 
ties and loose ends and what have you in Aristotlets teaching is undeniable, but 
the justification for that is exactly the breadth of the consiceration, Aris- 
totle gives the polis the greatest chance to be a perfect human society. “He is 
aware of the prectical impossibility of its being a perfect human society, but 14 

, ill never be as good as it can be if the maximum of what'it, as it were, tends 
to be or wishes to be is not clearly visuelized. That is, 1 think, the justifi- 

| cation, lr. McAtees 





Q5: To return to the question which you took up at the beginning: the way in 
váich virtue reproduces itself as both the end and the forma Do I state it cor= 
rectly? 


S: No, well,”I didntt say 14 reproduces itself, but the form is the end. Yes, 
In other vords, this is also'soncthing easy to understand, To ralse the ques= 
tion, why should I be decent, is already being indecent. Therefore, from this 
point of view 1t is very easy to say that you cannot raise the question, That is 
a strong point in Kant*s position; Kant, who made this, I believe, clearer than 
. Ary other man, It was, indeed, easy for Kant, you can say, to do 14 because the 
competitor of moral virtue was fron the very beginning theoretical perfeotion, — 
By destroying the possibility of theoretical perfection, by allegedly proving the 
inpossibility of speculative metaphysics, Kant destroyed the competitor of moral. 
IN virtao. Is this not clear? I mean, is this point clear: that, to use a simple 
term, ¿£ metaphysics is impossible, if knowledge of the thing in itself, as Kant 
puts 14, is impossible, if knowledge of the soul as it is in itself is impos= 
sible, then theoretical knowledge can have only a very low rank, It can only be 
. imowledge of the phenomena, as Kant puts it, and then moral virtue necessarily 
is higher in rank than theoretical perfectione 





Qs: 1 tried to answer this on the basis, though, not of the theoretical virtues 
but just of the moral virtues and the total thing 1 came up"with' was this: that 
I thought about a man, a Very decent man, a magnanimous nan, vho, for exemple, 
“as walking around in the court yard and then very young men see hin and they 
admire his dignity ard the way that he is and they somenow initato hin, his looks 
and sonehow his virtue -- 


S: Yes, but 1f ¿it vere his intention to act as a model then he would not -- 
Insudible,/ No, then ve see the great absurdity that the virtue of every= 
“one is to serve as a guide for the virtue of everybody else. So everyone is 
there for somebody else and no one is there for hinself, This leads to absurdi- 
ties. 





05: No, but I mean, isn't 1t true that the fact that he is virtuous is at the 
samo time for himself and that it is -- and this makes it worthy of being imita= 
ted? 


S: Yes, sure, All right, but if you develop that it will come back to the 
same problem == 


Qe: In other words, is there any eros involved? 
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S: Well, that is not an iAristotelian question, It's difficult enough to under- 
stand Aristotle as he is. Let us noi bring in something of which he hasn't spok= 
en. But what you say amounts to this: is not magnanimity, then, because it is 
concerned with the perfection of the indiviénal as such inferior to justice as 
universal justice? Of course it is inferior, as Aristotle says. But then the 
difficulty arises: this universal justice is part of the social order. It pre- 
supposes the social order. It presupposes the laws. The'dignity of untversal 
justice depends on the quality of the las which it obeys, and then you get into 
the whole difficulty into vhich you do not get in the case of a magnanimous man 
becáuse a magnanimous man is guided ly the law in himself"and not by the civil 
law, except accidentally, If there is an aristei politea, a best rogime, if 14 
is in existence, then of course the status”of justice is definitely higher than 
that of magnaninity; But if civil society is always imperfect, if it is never 
the aristei politea, then the status of the individuals rises accordinglys Is it 
not clear? And simply spealing one can state Aristotle!s view as follows: I have 

A|seen a mmber o? excellent men, Plato, for example, and some others; 1 have not 

ñ seen many excellent cities, As a matter of fact, 1 haven!t seen a single excel- 
lent city, Now this cán be an accident: it was so hitherto but in the future it * 
might comes Aristotle, I think, shows you, when you study the Politics carefully, 
that 1t is not an accident, that the problen which the city has to TULFi11 ¿9 of 
such a complexity that the chances of its being excellent are extremely small, 
This doesn't mean that there is not an important difference betmeen a less imper= 
fect and a most imperfect polis. Thatis terribly important. But still, the de- 
cisive question: is the level which the individual can reach not highor than the 
level which a society can reach? And I believe the answer 1s, both of Plato ard 
Aristotle, the individual can reach a higher rank and therefore the rank of meg= 
naninity will be higher than that of universal justice; because universal justico 
ds that highest thing only in the case if the laws are all wise and this requires 
that'the legislator, the sovereign, is wise, and this is not to be expected, 1 
mean, relative wisdom, yes, but nothing more than that; not simple wisdom, 


Oy: Something that only occurred to me vhen you read it that I vanted to ask you 
añout is the temples of the graces. He says that we establish these statues be- 
cause we want to show that one should return kindness. That is, equanimity of a 
kinds 


S:  Equanimity? 0h no, Equanimity means to have an equal mind whether the go= 
ing is good or the going is bad 


+ I stated it badly. My point vas simply this: that if we should return kind= 
ésses what do we do in the case of unkindnesses? 


S: Yes, Aristotle says so: most people say hit back. But Aristotle says mich 
less about hitting back than about giving back beceuse he is a nice man, because 
he likes the graces. 


Q,: Isntt this simply a special case of the old story, helping friends and herm= 
ióg enemies? 

S: Sure, but with the emphasis on helping friends and deemphasis on hurting 
eneniesa 

Oz So ij is definitely a political virtue. 


L S: Tell, in a way all virtues are political, In a way: because man is a social 
E but there is still the difference whether the concern is primarily with 
the polis or primarily with the perfection of the individual, 
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. + +» . Now you thought almost constantly of Plato!s Republic and in one respect 
that is very good because surely Aristotle mer it and has Pondered over 1t, but 
on the other hand it is very hard to find direct connections between the particu= 
lar teachings of the fifth book and those of the Republic. “The most strildng 
difference vould seen to be, as you stated at the beginning, that the key ques- 
tion in the Republic is, is justice good. Now you said that contrary to appear- 
ance Aristotls does tale up this question, And where? 





O:  tiell, I said that contrary to appearance he does take up the question of the 
nature of justice, 
S: Yes, sure. Yes, but what about this question, is justice good, viich, of 
course, cannot be answered if you do not Imow what justice is, 


O: “fell, that I felt he has to take up or at least in talking about justice he 
has sho that there are difficulties. 


S: Yes, but can one not say that in the dark section of the fifth book he comes 
very close to taking up the question of whether justice is good, in the lest page 
of it? 


O: (As to whether Dr. Strauss means at the point vhere Aristotle discusses sui= 
cides) 

S: In the last chepter. Yes, in this connection: when he discusses suicide. 
Then he says, is doing injustice morse than suffering injustice or vice versa, 
That is the way in which Pleto talks about justice. 








I didntt quite understand vhat you meant by saying that Aristotle might have 
said that Thonas Aquinas, if he erred, erred harmlessly. hat do you mean by 
that? 





O: “ell, 1 felt that you could use the doctrine of the moral virtues agai 
thai the right would be the mean, There would be two ways of making mistakes. 

You could misinterpret Aristotlels teaching the way Thomas did, which woula nob 
create exy harm, But on the other hand, by coming to some doctrine where any= 
thing goes =- 









S: Yes, sure, That one can surely say. I mean, very generally steted, both 
are on the side of the angels. That I believe is trues 





You made another point, if I understood you correctly, that pi 
tice is natural justice, natural right, and universal justice is not natural 
righto 


O:  Itwould encompass it but it could also be mores 





last 





S: Yes, there is something to that. We will take 1% upo 
1 voula like to take up is this: justice is not a mean as the other virtuos aro 
nens» This vas a subject on which you dmelt for quite some time. Hor did you 
interpret 16? You tried to solve this question by linking 16 up the ques= 
tion of eros. This 1 didntt understand, 
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O: Vell, 1 nean, 1t shows that aman cannot be treated unjustly because ve must 
extend our definition, must we not, and say no one acts contrary to his wish, 
Then later on the translation uses the same word; wish, to say the incontinent 
nan might do things against his wish, Therefore, there l interpret "wish" as 
neaning his idea of the good and "contrary to his wish" I interpret as being de= 
sire, want, No one suffers injustice unless he wants to. >» . 





S:  I believe the context is somewhat different. Let us ses when we come to 
thate But let us take this undeniable fact: that Aristotle does not admit that 
justice is a virtue bebween tro vices whereas all other virtues are bebmeen tro 
vices. This is a difficult assertion, Now what is justice, very generally sta= 
ted? And let us speak of particular justice. Now what does 16 mean? A man who 
does not vant more than he deserves, more of goods and less of evils. And the 
nan vho wants less of the evils and more of the goods is what? 


O: He is unjusta 


S: — And mhat about the man who wants to have less of the goods and more of the 
evils? 

0: He doesn't existo 

S: Is this so certain? There is a real question here, Let us say tho just man 
is tho one who insists on his rights. Tho unjust man vants to have more than ás 


his righte; and could there not be an excess, the man who does not insist on his 
rights at all or to a very mila degree? 


O: Sure, 

S: Yes» ho? There are two forms, at least, of it, 

O: “ell, the follow who doesn!kt know any bebtero 

S: Let us call him with a colloquial expression, the suckera This is one Waya 
This is one faulty extremo, which is not meant by Aristotle. But then there is 
something more noble than the sucker who also wouldn't insist on his rights. 

O: Socrates. 

S: Yes. A man who ás not sufficiontly concerned with wealth, honors, and tho 
other goods which aro exposed to other men, That cowld also bes That cannot be 
a vico, surely, and perhaps this is a question which one would have to consider 
because obviously justice presupposes' that one attaches great value to those 
goods with which justice is concerned, the goods which are subject to interfer= 
ence by others, 


O:  Aristotle did mention that case when he says some men do seen to take less 
willingly but he says they really get more of another good. 


S: Yell, does Socrates not get more of another good? 





Tes, he does. Therefore he is covereda 


Si Yes, sure,» Yes, but still it would not fall under justice proper because 
he does not enter the arena, Yes? 
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Q: -Yes, I would agree that wiat Socrates does one would not consider to be a 
vice, but in some cireunstances one might consider this sucker types Take a 
Negro in the South tho doesn't want to vote, 


S: No, thai would not be the sucker. The sucker mould-be a man -- because /Te- 
curs to the Negro/ he simply would be unaware of what is involved, you know, and 
is too stupid --but someone who knows quite well what 1t is about and simply 
says it is not worth the effort; there are higher things, Well, 1 believe mat 
you wanted to say, lr Boyan, is this: he has to consider the others and he would 
be a man lacking public spiritedness. In other words, he would not merely defend 
his om rights, This can always look a bit petty: the concern with one!s om 
rights. But if by standing up for onets om rights one stands up for what is 
simply right then 1t is different, Do you see? In other words, the suoker is 
one possibility, The other man, vho is above the sphere, could be said to lack 
public spiritedness. That you should say from your point of view which is very 
well known to mes lMro Reinkin, 


0: I vanted to draw the distinction which might straighten out the matter of 
tío excess corresponding to justice, The amount of things which Socrates takes 
can be measured as vhat he takes from exchanges of goods; that is, things which 
would be good for Socrates and good for Protegoras. And justice has to do with 
taking your fair share with respect to how much money per head, But there could 
be a vice of pusilanimity: not taking enough of the things that are good for you 
as yO. 

S: Yes; 1£ 1t is pusilanimity then 1t is surely a vice, but 1f 1t 19 not pasi- 
laninity, 1£ 1t is due to a sober consideration that these are not things sufíi- 
clently worth it. 





| Qo: Ivas trying to show the parallel between magnaninity and justice. Magnani= 
| mity is taking what you are entitled to of the particular goods suitable to you 

| as you and justice is taldng what you are entitled to of the world!s things. 

| A 


S: Yes, but we have seen that there is a subtle shift in the magnanimous man 

[| from the man who denands these honors which he truly deserves to the nan who is 

[| not concerned with honors because he lmows his wrorth above all, You remembi 

' the transition from Alcibíades to Socrates which takes place in the magnanimous 
men, There is a kind of magnanimity possible which does not claim these honors 
although, so to say; objectively knowing that he would deserve them; like Socra= 
tes, who says, well, you want to show me what 1 deserve; all right, give me the 
grestest honor which the city can give: give me that free feeding (»hatever the 
proper expression) in the Prytaneum, But Socrates was never seriously concerned 
vith having the greatest honor thich the city of Athens could give, He only 
says 1f you want to do something to honor or punish me to" give me what 1 deserve 
only the highest honor which you can give would"be proper, for your sake. Soc= 
rates dióntt want it. He only said, as it were, you want to act according to 
your notion of justice: please, Socrates didn't want to have i Socrates had 
enough food“which he liked without this formal honor by the city. kr. Weissber= 
ger. 0h no, Ita sorry, Yr. Wenger. 








the vo 

This might be moving a little bit ahead. I wonder if/man/does not demand 
his due even though worthy of highest honors would be equivalent to the men of 
divine virtue mentioned in Book VI1? 





S: Let us wait until e come there, '.. Hr. Hcktes, 
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Qy: This question of justice: that there is an extrene of injustice but not the 
opposite, which you may call the lack of justice. 1 think of a clear example 
which 1 think is close to the thing that Aristotle has in mind, “Take the example 
of sonsone who is not intentionally just for the sake of justice, but someone who 
is in loves 

S: “hy is here justice involved? Do you mean friendship? ell, no, let us 
then wait until we cone to friendship, to the book on friendship. Good 


Now first I mould like tobegin with this general renarl, This section con= 
talns Aristotle!s utteranco on natural right, the sole utterance, because what he 
says about the subject in the Rhetoric is not Aristotle!s doctrine of natural. 
right but is the doctrine of hon natural right is to be used in forensic rhetoric; 
interestingly enough, in forensic rhetorio, not in deliberativo rhetorice Thetis 
interesting. So when the question is war and peace or even legislation, deliber= 
ative rhetoric, the natural right does not enter. In forensic rhetoric it doese 
That is important. The Aristotelian teaching regarding natural right we havo in 
this single page of the Ethics or in that single page of the dagna Moralia if the 
Magna are Aristotlels work. Mr. Buttermorths 








Q,* Just lone question before we start. I didnt catch the other extremo when 
yón vere talking about the sucker and the small souled mano 

S: Nos Thatis the same. I mean, the Socrates looks, in a way, like the suck= 
el, He gets less and he gets always less; (beginning of the eighth book of the 
Republic uhers this is described in a very inpressive scene, how the best regine 
decays.) Yes, but now I must really go ons 


Q,: hat is the other half of this? If there's a defect is there an excess? 


S: Yes, this is my question, There is an obvious excess, or defect rathero 
The excess is injustice. There's one obvious defect; thatis the sucker who 
doesn'+ know what he is doinge But the interesting defect is that of Socrates 
because that cannot possibly be called a vice. Now let us now turn to a coherent 
discussion and there will be no intermption for some time, 


Vell, this section on natural right, as 1 said, is one page and 1t is very 
difficult to understand and considering the enormous importance of the subject 
thatis very strange, But this difficulty is not limited to the section on natur= 
al right. The hole second half of Book V is the most difficult section of tho 
Ethics hitherto. 1 mean, we have had quite a few indivigual passages which were 
ICAA but on the thoLe the structure and the plan was lucid, In this second 
hel? the plan becomes very obscuro, Now the first'hal£, we can say, ends at 
Yala, 11 to 16. "Regarding justice and injustice, what the nature of each is, 
this may suffice. Also regarding the just and unjust in general, So we know 
now what justice is and what the just Ís and the oppositese 


Now what subjects does he tako up thereafter? Or rather, what are tho main 
points mhich we must keep in mind for the rest? “e have understood one th 
niversal justice is the highest virtue, Universal justice means law sbidingness, 
It is the highest virtue and it is based on the equation of the just and the lo- 
gal, but the just and the legal are not simply equal, The just is only the legal 
in a vay. Then we have learned abouwi particular justice, commutative amd disteá- 
tbutive justice, Now the very distinciion between particuler justice and univer= 
sel justice implies that particular justice is not legal, which doesn't mean its 
illegal, Itis natural. I mean, the relations of distributions -- you know, 
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these famous proportions -— these are intrinsically right relations and not de- 
pendent on law. This we must keep in mind, The clearest case of particular jus" 
tice we had was that of exchange, of peaceful and voluntary exchange, this dis- 
cussion where the purpose ard uscfulness of particular justice became perfectly 
clear. len cannot live well 1f they do not exchange goods and services and men” 
vontt do that 1f there is not some feirness in the exchange. Nowthis, however, 
we must not forget: this kind of justice, the justice of exchange, while being 
very important, of course, is not something very high, No greai subtlety is re- 
quired for being just in this sense. Is this clear? I mean, to be an honest 
drug store man: that is not something terrifically difficult It!s mch less dif 
ficult than to be brave on the battlefield, In extrene situations it may even be 
difficult -- thatIs true -- but only in extremo situations, Now what is the Pla- 
tonic parallel to this kind of justice, the justice of exchange, of mere exchange 
of goods'and services and nothing.else added to it? Where is 1% discussed in the 
Republic, in Hr. Dry!s source? 


O: Book II, 

S: Book II, But that!s too general because there is so much in Book II 

0: In the first city? 

S: Yes, How is that first city called? 

Or The city of pigso 

S: The city of pigs. It is also called the true city; the true city: that 1s 
usually forgotten. City of pigs is said hy Claukon, The true city is said by 
Socrates. Now Socrates can be presumed to have been more competent than Olaukon 
vas, especially since Glaukon makes a gross blunder: the city of pigs is in fact 


a city without pigs. Pigs come in only with the corruption of the city of pigs. 
So that!s quite interestinga Goods 





lo” the othez"point we mentioned already before: that there is only one vice 
opposed to" justice, not tmo. Now when we turn to this second half which begins 
in 113ha17, vhat is the key point here? Now the key point is one may act unjust- 
ly without belng unjust, ell, let us read thate 


O: But seeing that a man may commit injustice without actually being 

unjust, what is it that distinguishes those unjust acts the commission 

of which renders a man actually unjust under one of the various forms 

of injustice, for example, a thief or an adulterer or a brigend? Or 

shall 'we rather say that the distinction does not lie in the quality of 

the act? For a man may have intercouwrse with a woman knowing who she 

is, yet not from the motive of deliberate choice, but under the influ= 

ence of passion; in such a case, though he has committed injustice, he 

is not en unjust man: for instance, he is not a thief, though guilty 

of theft, not an adulterer, though he has committed adultery, and so 

forth. 
S: Yes. You seo, thatis an extraordinary assertion: where"to draw the line, 
How often does he have to steal in order to be a thief? Ye5, you see, and this 
is probably very hard: to answer this question in quantitative terms, The dis" 
tinction bebreen the just and the unjust man is obscured, but on the other hand 
14 is undeniable that, say, a single unjust act does not make'a man a simply un- 
Just man, This is a crucial point, Now this doing injustice, the single unjust 
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[act or the muibar of single unjust acts, rather than injustico, is the overall 
theme of the second half of the fifth book. Tihat this means is for the time be- 
ing not very clear. But Aristotle seens to drop that immediately, after a 
strange reference to one particular kind of justice which has been discussed in 
the first half: namely, the relation of the just to the antipeponthos. How is 
this translated? IR 
V 01 Recáprocitys 
S:  Reciprocity, hat this means is completely unclear for the time beinge Let 
us leave this difficulty open, Tíhat does he then say? Then he makes a very em 
phatio sentence. "But 1t must not escape us that what me seex is both the simply 
just and the political just," Now it is intelligible to say the simply justrand 
the politically just are the same. That!s the way in vhich it is understood, for 
example, by Thomas Aquinas and, 1 believe, also by all modern conmentators, as 
far as I could see, But Itm not so certain because he says "both" Maybe there 
is a distinction betmeen the simply just and the politically just, but this we 
can leave open for the time being, and surely he will speak in the sequel of the 
political just, Now the political just is that justice which obtains among free 
and equal men, men sho are independent of each other, fellow citizens. So what 
obtains within the family, say betreen the master and the slave or the father and 
the children, is sub=political because they are"not independent, There cannot be 
any possibility of stealing, for example, Well; the child may steal from the fa= 
ther but the father cannot steal from the child, and similar considerations apply 
to master and slave. So, in other words, that is a rather undevoloped form of 
justice, Many things vhich are relevant anong fellow citizons ave irrelovant in 
inis relation and therefore one can say full grom justice exists only anong 
people who ¡are independent of each other but live together in the same polis, Now 
there was somo difficulty vhich you hada 


Qs No, I just wondered if maybe this distinction wes what was meant by justice 
without qualificatione If political justice is the full grow justice, we consi- 
der just that and not the other parts. 
S: No, nos It could be -- very simply, what I suspect is here implied is this 
=- is a society of free and equals and this canbe a democracy or ary other form 
of republican govermnent, let us say, but mat'if actual kingship, as Aristotle 
says somenhere, is the best regime -- you know, superior to it. Now then, of 
course, this would be not political justico as defined but another one and that 
might be the simply just; say, the absolutely superior king ruling like a fe: 
his society. That might be higher.” Nor that may seen funry but lim sorry, Aris" 
totle says repeatedly that kingship, the right kind of kingship, is the best re- 
gime in the Ethics and in the Politics. But it would only wnnecessarily obseure 
the issues Let us forget about this subtlety, about what might be the differ= 
ence betireen political justice and absolute justice, and let us concentrate on 
political justice. To repeat, for a1l practical purposes the highest forn of 
justice is that obtaining among independent men living together as members of o: 
vil society, Obviously there are many more relations of justice among fellor 
tizens than among people who are not fellow citizens. Obviouslys ES 
ng togetl: 
in a battle, even in war, where they are all wnited, Now it is in this context 
that Aristotle takes up the question of natural"right. Let us tumm,"then, to 
this péssages”113lb18. "Of the political right, one part is natural, the other 
part is Legal, andnaturel is that which has everymhere the same forco,! vhich 
obtains everymhere, "and not by virtue of having been Voted or not, but legal is 
that where, to begin with, it doesntt make any difference how you settle 16 but 














of any question of election to office, this mole sphere; or fight: 
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once they have established it, it does make a difference,! For example, right 
and loft driving: that is in itself utterly irrelevant ut once it is settled as 
a lew it does make a difference. You go to jail when you do the vrrong táinge 
Goods This distinction is perfectly clear; isntt 1t? A kind of justice which 
depenás on hunan' arrangements and a kind of justice “hich does not depend on hu= 
nan arrangenents, which is intrinsically right -- intrinsically right or ectrin- 
sically right This is perfectly intelligible, 1 believe. If not, 1 would like 
to hcar thato I mean, take the extreme case of left driving and right driving 
contrasted with such a simple rule like first come, first served. Good. Yes? 


Q: That does that mean? Ibis intrinsically right with the enphasis on right, 


S: All right; 1t is always good when one raises such questions to think of ne 
gstive cases were it is massively clear. Think of a law which would say every- 
one vhose family name begins with the letters "A" to "0! does not have to pay 
taxes. Everyone would say that is an unfair law because the beginning of the fa= 
nily name has no possible relation to tho requirements of civil society; and, in 
addition, it is so complicated. You woula have to have a rider: no family names 
can henceforth be changed, because there would be a big flight of all the Browns 
and so on to other things, But the'key point is what Aristotle says s in itself 
clear, but'no examples. Nor he gives two examples of merely legal right: that 
one should rensom people for one mina ('hich is some Greek coin) and that one 
should sacrifice a goat but not tivo sheep. Good. Everyone would agree that this 
is not intrinsically wrong. To ranson thom for half a mina or for tro minas 
vouldntt make any difference and also 1t would not make any difference meter 
you sacrifice two sheep or a single goat or one sheep and mo goats end so on and 
so on, 4it least fron the point o£ view of natural reason 14 wouldntt make ary 
difference. But still, these are examples of legal right. But what of natural 
right? I beliove vhat e have to do is to generalizo from that, To ranson a 
prisoner for this and this amount: that is legal, But what about the duty to 
ranson prisoners? Or more generally stated, is it not right that the polis com= 
pensates the menbers who have suffered in the service of the polis more than 
others? Is it not fair that they be conpensated by the polis? And I think ev= 
eryone would say yes. If you can help it, wiy should these fellors stay in Korea 
-- vherover 14 was =- for the end of their days as household slaves or vrorting in 
quarries? You know, this kind of thing happened. Is 1t not the duty of the po= 
lis to compensate then? I'mean, if they were traitors, no. Dut if they were 
bona fide prisoners of var, sure it!s fair to do that, Or also -- now” the second 
Tase: that is more unfamiliar to us but easy to understand fron ay cariier point 
of vie, There must be sacrifices to the gods; or still more generally, vorship 
of the gods is by natural right, How to worship them: this depends on positive 
law, whother of the city or of the Oracle of Delphi 14 doesn't make any dif£er= 
ence because that is, of course, also positive law, vhat the priestess in Delphi 
vould say. Is this clear? And we can enlarge on that and then e arrive at tho 
motion: netural right is tot pig mitaoui which no polis is possible, Yes? 
Good.” Now let us go ome Yes, and then he gives, then, other exa F 
ample, special lams, private laws: to sacrifice to Brasidas, as some cities 
northern Greece did. (Brasidas mas a famous Spartan commander). Thatts, of 
course, clearly not natural right, They might have decided not to vors] 
but only put up a moment to him or mat, It would have been perfectly sul 
cient, And the decrees. Decrees are the individual decisions as distinguishos 
from laws; for example, to wage war or on the basis of a 1 is men will go to 
Jail, Yes? 



































Q/: This conception of natural right depends on the existence of human bel 
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S: Yes, sure. This was no difficulty for Aristotle because he believed in the 
eternity of the visible universe, and therefore in the eternity of the human spe= 
cies, I2 there is no eternity then thero'arises something like the difficulty 
which you mention, Goods Do you havs it, Mr. Reinkin? 


O: Some people think that all rules of justice are merclyo . 0. 





S: Yes, rules of justice," is, of course, a word which never occurs: that all 


just things. . . e! Yes? 


0: + +. think that all just things are merely conventional, because whereas 
a law of nature is inmutable and has the same validity everyiheres » . . 


S: Yes, "what is by nature right.! I mean, law never occurs hercs Yes, "is 

unchangesble and has everywhere the same force, as he had said befores 

O: +.» » same force, as, for instance, a fire burns both here and in Persia, 
the just things are seen to Vara 


S: You see this example: fire burns in Greece as"well-as in Persia because this 
is a natural quality of the fire. But if you look, say, at the inheritenoe laws 
of Greece and of Persia -- 1 have never looked at them but 1 suppose you would 
fina quite a few differences. Thy? Because it is not natural that inheritenos 
should be regulated in this”way or in that way. That depends on the opinion of 
the Grecks, on the one hand, and the Persians, on the othera And the just things 
they see are changed, meaning everyuhere. Yes, 








O: That the just things vary is not absolutely true, but only with quelifi- 
cationse “Among the gods indeed 1t is perhaps not true at ali; but in 
our world, although there is such a thing as natural justice, all the 
just things are variable, But nevertheless there is such a thing as 
natural justice as well as justice not ordained by natures and”i3 is 
easy to see which just things, though not absolute, are natural, and 
which are not natural but legal and conventional, both sorts alike 
being variable, The same distinction will hold goods + . . 


S: Yes, now do you see? What is the distinction? I mean, chengesble is char= 
acteristic of both but 1f the changeable in question oes its justice to nature 
then 14 is natural, 12 1t owes its nature to human legislation, fiat, then 
it is legal, lore simply stated, there are tro differences betireen the natural 
and the legal which are generally adduced, The first is unchangeability aná the 
second is dependence on human fiat or not on human fist, Unohangedbility is * 
droppeá but depending or not depending on human fiat is retained, Good, Yes, 
now the next sentences 











The same distinction will hold good in all other matters; for instance, 
the right hand is naturally stronger than the left, yet it is possible 
for all men to be born ambidextrous. 





No, to becomes 





To become? 1 thought genesthai tias == 


S: io, nos genesthai is become, become. Now everyone is born, according to de= 
istotle, with some exceptions, right handed in some ways but everyone can become 
ambidentrous. Now let us stop here, considering only this last examples By 
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nature all men are right handed, or most of them, By human doings all men can be- 
come ambidextrous. Now to be ambidextrous -- 1 believe thats the premise hero 
-- is a better condition than to be only right handed. Plato developed that at 
length; Aristotle I do not remember, Now ambidexterity is not natural but super- 
ior to the natural. Now if we apply this to the natural right question then pos= 
itive right, the right kind of positive right, is superior to natural right, and 
this makes sense in connection with what preceded. Aristotle gave examples of 
legal right and these examples permit us to figuro out what he understood by na= 
tural'rights as 1 said, those things which every polis must do in order to be a 
polis, worshipping the gods, compensating citizens for what they did in the ser= 
vice of the polis and so on, Let us call that the minimon conditions of civil 
society, Natural right describes the, in themselves unchangeable, minimum condi- 
tions. In themselves: 1 come to that later. Now this view 1 know from Islamio 
and Jewish interpretations. It does not occur, as far as 1 know, in the Chris- 
tian tradition except in larcilius of Padua, Marcilius of Padua!s Defender of 
the Peace has also this view, but he doesn't call 14 natural right Tor some rea= 
ong» So this is a possible view, Now the Platonic parallol to that is to bo 
found in the first book of the Republic, toward tho second half, There are cer= 
tain minimn conditions vhich every funan association must fulfill, To some ex” 
tent every human association must be just if it is to last. And now comes the 
horrible example: the thieves. A bunch of thieves camot last if they do not ex- 
ercise some fairness among themselves in the sharing of the booty and also the 
kind of distributive justice: he who did more, ran greater risks, gets more, and 
especially he wo has proved to be the cleverest and bravest must be the ruler, 
Now this is, of course, in a way very shocking but we have to consider all kinds 
of phenomená to understand it, This is, you can say,'the minimun condition of 
any society, however low, This is natural, You low, this doesn!t depend on any 
hunan esteblishuent: the nature of the case, the nature of society, requires that, 


Now why is 1% changeable, nevertheless? Vell, because there may be situa= 
tions in tiich the preservation of this thing may bo dotrimontal to society, ex= 
trene situations. 1 think this is in itself a consistent possibility, By tho 
vay, on a much more simple level you find it in the Ronan la assertion that na= 
tural right is that vhich naturo taught all animals and all othor right is posi= 
tivo, Now this view does not go so far because this has in mind a hunan right, a 
right of hunan socicty, but it has, of course, a certain kinship with thato lo, 
Berman 





Qi: Are you saying that positive right improves on natural right only in extremo 
conditions? 


S: “No, no, From this point of view the positive right wowld almays be --"1 
nean, not always -- the positivo right would be in principle an improvenent, a 
sophistication of the natural righte 


Q: But that improvement only occurs in extreme situations. 





S: No, no, not necessarily, I mean, a civil society is radically distingu 
from a gang of robbers. Take the clearest case. Now a positive law of a civil 
society, by acting on this difference betieen civil society and a gang of robbers, 
inproves on the natural right. Is this not clear? Or was the sentence too lo: 

R* If natural right determines the minimon conditions of social life then everyihirg 
which goes beyond the minimun conditions in the way of improving man ás an in= 
provenent of natural right, 








É* Q: Does that mean there's no natural right with regard to inheritance Lars? 


a 


só 
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S: Yes, well, I mean, there aro really great questions. You know the fanous 
Lights about primogeniture and equal division of the inheritance, that the young" 
est should inherit, These are three possibilities mich are"well known immediate= 
ly, but there are many more, You can also have confiscation, i.cs denial of in= 
heritance as you have in some countries now, at least apart fren a certain amount 
oÍ property. 


Q: Doesn't natural right eliminate that situation? I mean, to the extent that 
inheritance laws depend on the regime and Aristotle says one regime is better 
than another, 


S: Yes, this is what Aristotle says in the sequel, in 113523, "Sinilarly, the 
not natural but human," say, principles of rights, "are not the seme everymhere 
since not even the regimes are the sane everywhere." Which kind of inheritanco 
law or maybe no inheritance law at all depends on the regine, as everyone would 
admita Yes? Good. But then Aristotle goes on: "but neverthcless there is one 
regine alone everywhere according to nature the best. He does not say everyuhere 
the justest because it is not everywhere the justest, It is the justest only 
vhere the conditions are Mlfilled, 


Q:  (Inaudible,) 


S: Let me put it this way, The order of the regimes with a view to human vir= 
tue which Aristotle develops in the Politics and in the Ethics: this ís not the 

question of natural right now because This Is not a question of right, strictly 

understood. This is a question of what is good. I mean, if people establish in 
a given situation an oligarchy or a democracy in a polis this is not necessarily 
a question of right, surely not of natural right. 


Q: It is giving every man his due though. 


S: Yes, but that is controversial, The oligarchs say to give every man his dus 
means to give everyone his due with a view to his wealth and the denocrate say 
giving everyone his due means vith a view to the fact that he is a fres man, and 
these are surely very conflicting notions of right and Aristotle says they are 
both insufficient, both inadequates Therefore, when you establish 2 democracy or 
an oligarohy you choose something inperfect and there is no intrinsio necessity 
to do it. The necessity arises fron the fact that in this particular comunity 
the vealthy people are so strong and so very entrenched in power and have ruled 
to the satisfaction of the poor. Leave thatralone, In another city the s: 
night apply to a democracy. Now you can say, well,“there is ono which is intrine 
sicelly, simply, just: the rule of the virtuous men, the aristooracy proper. Yes; 
tell then we have to go into the question, is it right in the sense of e duty to 
establish everymhere an aristocracy. Of course not, because in many cases the 
conditions are not fulfilled, Then you come into the whole political problem 
which, to some extent, is avoided here; to sone extent. Rabi Veis. 





02: there the conditions could be fulfilied would it be true that the positive 
las of the best regime would be almays the same? 





How could they? How could they? They would, of course, have to be chahg: 





s 
Q): Because of conditions? 


S: Yes, sure, the conditions change, For example, there may be anythings, For 
example, inheritence laws. They may have worked up to now reasonably well, but 
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then there is an abundance of heiresses because of many wars where maxy men fell, 
and this Aristotle discusses in the second book of the Politics when he spesks of 
Sparta, where that happened, Therefore, there was a kiñd of gynococracy becanse 
these heiresses had an enormous power, naturally, because they were == well, 1 
don't have to labor that. Good, And therefore in such a situation 18 might be 
necessary -- you aro confronted with the question, should the daughter inherit 
or should not rather some other regulation be made regarding inheritance, regard- 
ing the possession of these lots with a view to this situation: to have always a 
sufficient supply of soldiers and also of members of the assenbly and this kind 
of things any kind of changes of laws. Well, the notion of Plato and Aristotle 
that one should not change laws easily and one should be very cautious in chang= 
ing in no way contradicts the undeniable fact that change of laws Ls necessary 
fron tine to tine, The lams do not fuLfill their function arymore and must be 
changed. lr, Buttermorths 


Qy: In your reply to Mr, Burnham you were saying that whatever goes beyond these 
básico conditions that are found in natural rignt "ouLd improve natural Tight == 





S: Not vhatever; it may also be a foolish Law which is worse, 


Qz: On vhat grounds vould that decision be made as to whether it were foolish or 
104 fooLish? 


Si ell, very simply, taking 1t very strictly as I stated 16: that the minima 
conditions of society are those which apply even to a gang of robbers, A civ 
society is not a gang of robbers, The 'x! which distinguishes a civil society 
from e gang of robbers: let us call that virtue, 17 you don't mind, Then the 
provement: the laws are the better the more they contribute toward maling the cin 
tizens virtuous. Now one could say even the lowest regimo comes closer to this 
highest requirenent than the gang of robbers. That is surely the case but nob 
enough, I would like to mention one point only in connection with these minimo 
conditions or let me call ¿t the flooring as distinguished from the ceiling 

lz have seen another flooring of Aristotle apart from what I call the min 









conditions and these are wat he said in the section about retribution, the con= 
ditions of peaceful exchange, commtative justice in the narrow sonse, which 1 
compared to the first city or the city of pigs in the Republic, You ses, the 
city of pigs is not the gang of robbers because the gang Ol Fobbers lives unju 
ly on others vhereas the first city, the true city or the city of pigs, is a just 
society. Therefore this flooring is not identical with"tho one 1 mentioned 
first. This 1 believe explains, and that is a subtlety, the reference in 113ha, 
2h to 25. That!s the only way in vhich 1 can understand thet == /changes the ci- 
tatior/-- 23 to 2h. hy should he male this reference here to this question of 
the relation -- how does he translate 14? Read it, woever has it, 














Tt was previously stated how the reciprocal is related to the justo 


Si: Yes, It doesntt make ary sense, this casual reference, if it has not somo= 
thing to do with that. That!s the best 1 can think of at least, dro Schrock, 


e the best regime pos= 


Q,* oulántt it be a compulsion of natural-right to achi. 
pigs just if some= 


síble in the circumstances, In other words, is the city of 
thing better is possible. . . e 





S: Is this an obligation of justice strictly understood? /Tape broke == 
a sentence or bo lost./ But he denies that this can be called justice or” 
tice in the proper sense of the term, That is a metaphoric use of justice, as 
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he says, which shoule be kept separate 12 we try to understand justice as such, 
That!s the reason why this question comes up. Not metaphorical: that ia almeyo 
what Aristotle has in mind, Let us speak precisely3 let us be empirical, That 
is Aristotlets point all the time, Of course Plato agrees, but one cannot call 
this justice, Justice is always what you owe to someone else, including, of 
course, to the polis, but this does not belong to that. So yow'see hor relevant 
it was. Now how does he go on from here? Let us turn to 1135a, the imediate 
sequel, "Of the just and legal things! -- let us disregard the difference be= 
tireen natural just and legal just -- each of that 15 related like the universal 
to the individual casese! Now thst!s extremely simple to understand, Isn't 14? 
If theft is unjust (that's a universal), this act of theft is an imiividual to 
be subsuned under it, Good. Yes? 


0: /Bogins at the wrong place. 


S: No, before, "For the deeds," the things done, "are many, but of“those each 
is one"because it is a universal," The acts of theft are inmunerable, but theft 
is one, as is proven by the fact that you call all these acts of thefi, Yes? 


0: “There is a difference between that which is unjust and unjust con= 
duct, and betreen that which is just and just conduct. “Nature ox ordin= 
ance pronounces a thing unjust: when that thing is done, 1t is unjust 
conduct; till 1% is done, 1t is only unjusta 


S:  Itis not an unjust act, in other words, I mean, thoft is in itself unjust, 
lot ts says But it is clearly not an unjust act if you have not committed thefte 
Now let us go on to -- in the sequel he makes again clear, in al7, a key point 
for tne whole argunent: acting unjustly is necessarily a voluntary act. tell, 
e know that already from the second book -- or third book, Imean, if we aro 
compelled to act in a certain manner either by ignorance or by compulsion proper 
then te are not responsible for it. The thing itself is bad, is unjust. ' 12 you 
are compelled by a tyrant who has your family under control to do something" 
which ís forbidden you do a forbidden thing. The thing in itself is unjust, but 
your action is not unjust 1£ the assumption is right that this was a compulsion 
beyond human power, Goods ' Now in 1135b16 go on. 


O: hen then the injury happens contrary to reasonsble expectations 14 is 

a misadventures 
S: 1 think that is clear perfectly, To give a simple example: well, you livo 
in the country somenhere far from the citys A11 the members of your family are 
in and there is no one coming to you except the postman and the miliman in the 
norning and you throw somethíng out of the window and 1% so happened thst at 
this moment someone comes in, which never happens, then it is a misfortuno, You 
have not committed a crime, You have not committed an unjust act. This is 
clear. Yes? 


O: Then, though not contrary to reasonable expectation, it is done without 
evil intent, 1h is a culpable error; for"an error is culpable when the 
cause of onets ignorance liss in oneself, but only a misadventuro when 

3 the cause lies outside oneself, ¡Men an injury is done lmoringly but 

0 not deliberately, it is an act of injustice or wrong; such, for instance, 
are injuries done through anger, or any other unavoidable or natural pas= 
SiO 0. . 





"And other passions.! He doesn't say that. Let us stick to thit, So we 
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have this case mentioned before, that I hate to bring up but I mst, of the nan 
ho commits adultery out of passion, He doesn't do 1% out of anger. That he 
has in mind, He does this and yet it is a forbidden ect. It is a wrong acta 
But he is not guilty, strictly speaking. (0h Im sorry, you are right, He was 
right. In the sequel: "and other passions which happen, + . «! How did you 
translate that? 








0% +... +. or any other unavoidable or natural passion . . . 


$S: Yes, ell right,) But you uust admit, that goes very far, That covers a 
large ground, Doesn't it? Every overpowering passion, we canseys That covers 
a large territory, as they say. Yes? 


% «+ » to vhich men are liablez since in committing these injuries and er- 
rors a man acts wnjustly, and his action is an act of injustice, but he 
is not ipso facto unjust or wicked, for the injury was not done out of 
vickedness, “Then however an injury is done from choice, the doer is 

393 unjust and wicked. Hence acts due to'sueden anger are rightly held 
nob to be done of malice aforethought, for it is the man vo gave the 
provocation that. began it, not he who does the deed in a £i% of passion. 


S: Wow let us stop here. So letrus keep this in mind, this key distinction 
which is so important for the rest, that acting unjustly is not the sáme as be= 
ing unjust and the difficulty is only where to draw the line, I mean, ve cannot 
lay dorm a hard and fest rule, (If 1t happens once then he ás not en unjust nan 
but 1f 1t happens more than once then he becomes an unjust man,) It is not so 
simple as that;so if there can be many such acte without making him unjust, Where 
to draw the line, because at some point, of course, a line woula have to be 
dra; because even if you say, well, he does it in each case out of overporering 
pession end not of set purpose or malice aforethought, that wontt be sufficient 
for any prectical purpose. 





Q:  Coulan't he be a just man if he gives into his passion frequently without 
being a virtuous man? 
S: Yes, Aristotle says he is. In the earlier passage we read last time he 
speaks explicitly of the virtuous man who committed adulterya 


Q: Itn thinking of the opposite case here a man habitually gives in to his 
passion, He doesn't have self-control. 


S: But Aristotle thinks of such a case. You see, let us say, well, if we tako 
this example, he is not a profligate man but in the particular case he is so 
strongly in love that it is"impossible for him to withstand that. That is what 
he means, Hunanly speaking, impossible: that he has in mind. 


Q2: But that tould be sense of shame, vouldnt+ it? 


S: Yes, but this is a difficulty which we have seen and 1 must say the more 1 
think about the fifth bool the more 1 believe that this renark about the nan who 
does not have a sense of shame because he never does anything wrong, at the e 
of the fourth book, is, as it were, planted there to renind us of te grave dif= 
ficulty vhich he will bring up in Book Y, nanely that such a man “ho never does 
[any wrong doesntt exist. 1 do not know, but it is surely striling that dt 00- 
curs there and then we get this great surprise suddenly of the virtuous ran who 
commits adultery, steals, and so on and so on, He only gives us some hint in the 
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case 


of adultery: he says by pathos, by passion. He does not give us eny hint 


regarding theft, because cleariy 17 he would steal because he is sterving no one 
ould call this theft, I nean, this we cannot think of. Yes? 


Qy: 


tdmms 


S: 


I vonder if we would understand this distinction correctly by putting 1t in 
of the distinction between act and what we would call habit or disposition? 


Yes, yes. Yes, thatis correct, Imeen, if you take the isolated act; the 


isolated bad act is compatible with a good habit, as far as justice is concerned. 


That 


JU 3 
S: 
are t: 
that 


is what he means. 
But an isolated bad act done by choice is always unjuste 
Yes, yes; sure. Nevertheless, think of it in practical legal terms. If you 


o juóge of that you see that is not too helpful, Now in order to understand 
I suggest this consideration"-- I mean, also the contexto If ell natural 


right is changesble then the just, vhat is just, is to some extent indistinguish= 


able 
vita 


from the unjust. Does this make sense? The thingsdo not come, as 1t were, 
a label on themselves: "I an just," "I'm unjust," If the natural just were 


unchangeable then it would be clear in all cases, but since what is just is 


chang 
justa 


this” 
vell, 


casily distinguishable from the unjust men as we would like Ata 


eable that means that some“things which under some conditions are unjust are 


under others just, The just is, to some extent, indistinguishable from the un= 


is not as 
11 take up 
later on, explicitly, e come to that, In other words, 1% we could say, 

he stoler an unjust man, He comitted adultery, and so one This man Who 





What is coming now out is a parallel to that: that the just m 






never committed any unjust act is a just man, It is not so simples This is what 


ist 
linit 





otle is bringing out in this context. Now the range of acting unjustly is 
ed if the inflictor of the damage does not act voluntarily, Is this clesr? 


I£ ho is -- well; the crude case of completely ignorant or complete compulsion, 
but even passion, overpowering passion, makes the action involuntery. And now 


limit: 


ed, secondly, because the damaged party might will the damage, Now Let us 


puta goes over to another consideration: the range of acting wnjustly is 


turn to that in 1136 -- where is that? -- al0, 0h yes, a ner chapter. 


0: 


S: 


But 1t may perhaps be doubted mhether our discussion of suffering 
and doing injustice has been sufficiently definite; and in the first 
place, whether the matter really is as Buripides has put 14 in the 
strange lines, "1 killed ny mother -- that!s the tale in brief! Mere 
you both willing, or unmilling bota? 


In other words, if the son killed the mother at the request of the mother 


ás this still an unjust act? Thatts the question, Now let us go om. 


Or 


1 S: 





o 


ls it really possible to suffer injusticevoluntarily, or on the contrary 
is suffering injustice alrays involuntary, just as acting unjustly . 
is always voluntary? “And again, is suffering injustice almays voluntary, 
or always involuntary, or sometimes one and sometimes the other? 


No, we cannot read this whole passage. Let us perhaps turn to 1136bl. 





Moreover, lack of self-restraint may make a person volunt: 4t 
to being harmed by enother; which again mould prove that 1t is possible 
to sulfer injustice voluntarily. But perhaps tris definition of acting 
unjustly is incorrect, and we should add to the words "to do harm know" 
ing the person affected, the instrument and the manner the further 
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qualification against that person!s wishy!! If so, though a máncan 
be harmed and can have an unjust thing done to him voluntarily, no 
one can suffer injustice voluntarily, because no one can wish to be 
harmed: even the unrestrained man does not, but acts contrary to his 
since no one wishes for a thing that he does not think to be goqd, and 
the unrestrained man does what ho thinks he ought not to dos 








S: Now let us stop here for'a moment, So what if the other party requests the 
forbidden action? that do ve have to say about 1%?" Now this will be taken up 
more fully in the sequel. Let us turn first to b32, a brief passage. Uhat is 
the overall argument? Yell, it is still tho whole question of how to recogniza 
q or unjust actions. In this context this passage occurs about a judge in 32 
to 3ho 

O: + if a judge has given an unfair judgment in ignorance, he is not 
guiliy of injustice, nor is the judgment unjust, in the legal sense of 
justice (though the judgment is unjust in one sense, for legal justice 
is different from justice in the primary sense). . . o 





Si Yes, well the justice in the primary sense must mean the natural right, Yes, 
at docs this mean here? A judge passes an unjust judgmento This Judgment ás 
intrinsically unjust and yet thejudge is not legally guilty because == take a 
case of a course of not guilty ignorance -- he could not have know the faot 
which*spoke in favor of the opposite judgment, of the true judgnents Thatis 
clear, but thereupon Aristotle says, well, that is a nice situation, The man is 
legally just and'the judgnont which he passes is unjust, He gurely must leave 1% 
at thata I mean, there ls no possible alternative to that and yob there is somo= 
thing avtarard about 1% and this awkrardness reminds us of the fact of the impór= 
tance of the distinction between the legal right and the natural right, Voll, 
legal right abounds with legal presumptions. The legal presumptions are arbi= 
trarily established rules of justice which lead to the consequence that mary un= 
[just actions go unpunished and that many unjust judgments ave passed becauso 
this is the only vay in vhich hunan beings with their imperfeotións can do jus= 
ticos But it is an extrenely imperfect justice, This comes out, I think, by 
this example, In brief, the problem of justice is much more complex then hunan 
beings think, "Euman beings" can have in Greck a somerhat derogatory meaning, as 
distinguished from "men," andres, te have seen that, Because vhat do hunan be= 
ings think? They think that the just is identical with the legal and this is al- 
nost unavoidable and yet it is wrong: 1137ah, following 








0: Men think that it is in their power to act unjustly, and therefore 
that it is easy to be justa But really this is not sos It is easy to 
lic with one!s neighborts wife or strike a bystander or slip some money 
into a man's hand, and 1% is in one's power to do these things or not; * 
but to do then as a result of a certain disposition of mind is not 
and is not in onets power. Similarly men suppose it requires no 5; 
wisdom to lmow what is just and what is unjust, because 
cult to understand the things about which the law pronounces. But the 
actions prescribed by lam are only accidentally just actionse 


E 












(5: Is it'not strange? And Aristotle is supposed to have been a quasi 
positivista They are just only by accident, which is a very strong sta 

| moaring they are meant to be just but they almost always remain 
Vare neant to be. Therefore, because the lam does not bell us what just is 
cept by accident which can also mean in a given case 16 may happen -- ther 
it is difficult to be a just man or an unjest man; because what you can easily 





china 
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low is hat the law tells you and what the law tells you is not necessarily what 
is intrinsically just and not justo The conclusion of this argument in 2269 


0: Clains of justice exist between persons vho share in things gensral- 
ly speaking good, and who can have too large a share or too smell a share 
of them, There are persons who cannot have too large a share of these 
goods: doubtless, for example, the gods. 


5: In other words, because they mould always make a good use of them, they can= 
not have enough of them, Yes? 


O: And there are those who can derive no benefit from any share of them: 
nanely, the incurably vicious; to then all the things generally good are 
haramful, But for others they are beneficial within limits; and this 
is the case with ordinary mortals. 


St Yes, "this is hunen," Aristotle says. "Hua" has this meaning which 16 has 
in Nictaschels famous book title, Human, 411 Too Human, On the highest level 
there is no need for any limitetion. They should have everything Thatts Pletos 
thought in the Republic: no private property, the property to be distributed ac= 
cording to the decision of the sages, of the virtuous and sage men. That's one 
thing and the other thing is people vho should not have any property and whom you 
help by taking away their property because they will buy heroin for 1t or vhat= 
ever else it may be. But the average man -- justice belongs, and surely justice 
as the lawful -- belongs to the average, and therefore that is its esential limi- 
tations And if there are people who are not average +- and that is, of course, 
the basis of the whole bool as we shall see in Book X, the theoretical life == 
then justice must be kept in its place, as it were, as something indeod necessary; 
indeed necessary, but not more. Now Mr, Ericksoms 


Qu (To the effect of whether or not the previous passage, in“arguing that all 
good tliings should be taken away from the incurably unjust man, indicates a na= 
tural right for the punishment of starvation,) 





: No, I mean, why should one be beastly? Quick execution would be much more 
humana 


Q: No, Itd be wrong anyway because probably they!d be able to use thoir food 
ell in the sense that they would have dietary tracts. Otherwise they!d not be 
alive, 





S: All right; you can also find other things. 1f the community is cufficiently 
vealthy yoú can have farms where they live, you know, under supervision and kept 
from mischief. You know, you have read sufficiently, I suppose, sbout this kind 
o2 institution vhich exists in this country, 1 have read of it in the daily par 
per. This is one way of doing it but this is an extrenely wealthy socieiyo Uat 
about the society which is not wealtiy? And Plato, of courso, states this'in the 
sane way: the incurably bad are only a burden on society. And this raises, 
course, a Very grave moral question, That if you carmot bring home h 

legal vay that they have committed a crimes that you know that thgr 
and do all kinds of things? Yon are sure they have murdered people and all th 
kind of things That is, of course, not a legel proof that they comitted 
a man can be absolutely wicked and go through his life and be a pest for society 
and nothing can be done. But that is the necessary implication of the rule ol 

lem and we must insist on 36, that iú is so, but we must also see that 14 is a 

very defective justice which me get through lem That is mat Aristotlo states, 
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09: What is this intrinsic justice or intrinsic injustice of which he is speak= 
ing in this passage? 

That 
5: / a house builder exchanges with a shoemaker a house for shoes ould not 
be given a single shoe or a single pair of shoes for the house, That!s one exan= 
Ple. Or that you should not punish in the sane way an act of petty theftras an 
act of high treason, These crude verities which we all know but which we, never= 
theless, must not neglect: that we have a certain sense that there are crines 
which are much graver than others and that!s a kind of justice vinich is crucial 
for punative justice. But in the justice of exchange, for exemple if a man uses 
fraud and says that this tooth paste is superior to a11 other tooth pastes be- * 
cause there was á research project somewhere: this is, of course, an unjust act, 
the act of fraud. 





Q2: ell, I understand these unjust acts. This isn't tho problen that 1 have 
here, Perhaps I should state that, How is it that something is intrinsically 
just and yet changeable? I mean, because if we conceive of the extreme situation 
in vhich a pair of gold shoes might be worth more than a rundown house 





S: Of golden shoes. Yes, or shoes worn by a Hollywood star, Surely, that would 
have to be considered, That wuld have to be considered, but here is mhere opin= 
ion of a society comes in very much; 1 mean; as far as legal justice is concerned, 
But let us take a clearer case: for example, the value of a physician!s service 
in an epídemic vhere he is much more needed -- I mean, there are many more siok * 
people around and much more depends on his being there at tho right tine -- than, 
say, if he has only a fer common colds to treat. And this is an entirely disfer= 
ent situation where he will be confronted with the kind of question with which he 
is not confronted elsewhere: mhom should he treat first? -- where the lives of 
people depend on this decision of the physician, Or the same applies also in 
famine vhen someone has gathered a sufficient amount of grain, lay he chargo 
anything the traffic will bear because people will pay arything thor can! gy 
might be willing to give a house for some pounds of meat, or powdered meate “16 
night happen. that about that? hat Aristotle has in mind findanentally 15, of 
course, that this exploitation of situations of necessity would be unjust, Theré 
must be some proportion, But he would probably say that it is legitimate in such 
a situation, maybe to charge somemhat more. Perhaps. Ido not kmo Imean, in 
case he had more troubles in getting this additional grain or vhatever 1t may bo, 
But otherwise, to consider only his profit without considering the proportions 
bebreen what he gives and what he gets is unjust. I mean, 1 do not know a clear 
example in the case of the justice of exchange which would be affected by"an en= 
ergency situation, The clear cases are the political cases. For example, in a 
given situation it might be impossible to have proper criminal prosccution of all 
crimes committed and simply a kind of ammesty must be given for these people, not. 
to have this enormous backlog after the emergency ceased; in a may, the very un= 
just action, In a way, because these ariminals of this period profited indirect= 
ly from the emergency situation, Therets something unjust about that and yet 16 
is just in the circunstances. 








0: Coulántt we say, then, that the statement of Aristotle that natur: 
chengeable could be clarified correctly by saying that every natural y: n 
prectice is changeable or practically speaking or in concrete circwstances Le 
changeable? 





S: Yes, I think he means that» I can give you another example, but 
also more in the sphere of political action that of the indivicual!s action. 
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is a statement taken fron Hontesquien, who was a very profound-thinker on these 
matters, as you imow, and he makes ihis remerk. An Englishmen, Sir Villien Petty, 
in a wey the founder of political economy, had figured out the value of a human 
being in money. You see, he had something in common with the later economists. 
He went about it in the right vay. He went to the slave market in Algiers and he 
found out at once, this is"the value of a human being, Yhereupon Montesquieu, who 
vas a deeper thinker, said, "This may be the value of an Englishnan but not the 
value of a man.! But there are countries where a hunan being is worth much less; 
in somo cases the value is zero and even less than zero, Tíhen you hear certain 
descriptions of the situation in India and other places you are reminded of it. 
at can be the right of an individnal -- what can the right of an individual be 
incases of extreme over-population and extreme scarcity and so on? Thatis a 
very important question, I think Aristotle has this in mind, Some conditions 
must be given if this is to be fulfilled, 0h, Mr, Velssberger; I'm sorry. Yes? 








1 got the impression in the beginning thet you said Aristotle thinks that 
tle laws should only be brought up against natural justice Ly the wise man; that 
| most of the people, the average man, should morship the Lars 


7 S: That is surely wise becanse very generally speaking one can say that the 
legislator or Legislators are, generally spealcing, supposed to have given more 
thought to the question of what would be a good arrangement than most people wo 
are not legisletors. This is the idea surely underlying the American constitum 
tion: that the House of Representatives, Senate, should as a rule consist of the 
cream of this society. Now whether this is in fact the case is the subject of 
enpirical studies, but still most of then are trained lenyers vhereas the average 
man is not a trained lavyer. You see ino difficulties also £fron this: example, 
But the habitual dissatisfaction with the laws is not good because 16 is not good 
jor a habit of law abidingness, andtiis is along question not discussed in this 
book. But the main point is made perfectly clear: legal justice is almost always 

and for necessary reasons very imperfect justice but the best which hunan beings 
can do in this sphere, Good. Yes? 





Q) + Just one question about the passage we read in 1137826. You mentioned that 
sónehow it poimted us toward the contemplative life expressed in Book X, 1 don't 
understand what that connection was. 
S: If the sphere of justice, if the premise of what is understood by justico, 
is averago men, thon the question arises, what about the best men, and Aris- 
totle's answer to that question is the contemplative life. Nor 1 think we under= 
stand this much now of the sequence of the argument that we see why Aristoile 
talces up the question of equity in the sequel in 1137831, following, because we 
have seen the defects of lam, of legal justice, so clearly, And nar there is one 
thing which is meant to be the corrective of legal justice, ani this is equity, 
and therefore he takes up the subject of equity, fundamentally along the lines of 
Plato!s Statesnan, but we cannot go into the cetails, (What did I do? Mo 
made a big mistake. Itm sorry.) No, in this passage here let us read 
we don't have the time to read it. This chapter is relatively clear. 
only one grave question, “hat does it mean, the correction of 
correction by equity? Is this done with a view to natural Lew 1 believo 
Aristotle"hinself is not clear about this subject. The pLest solution vrould, 
of course, be to say that the judge in each case sees. Say, $ i 

may be according to natural law, but in a given case it works a 
it is to be corrected in the light of natural lam. lore simply 
may be in accordance with netural law in the sense that it does not contradict 
it but in a given case it does contradict natural right and then ió is to be 
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corrected in the light of natural right. But it is also possible that Aristotle 
means the law must be corrected along the' lines intended by the legislator, which 
is a different proposition. For instance, the law is made by a democratic legis- 
lator and in a given case 1t has anti-democratic implications. Then the legisla- 
tor, if he were here, Aristotle would say, would say no, this 1 didn't went and 
therefore in this case 1 would deviate from the application of the law and would 
modify the application, This question is not decided here, which we mould have 
to consider very carefully. No” let us turn to the next and last chapter. 1 
would like to give a brief introduction to t hate 


The whole argunent of the second half of Book V was based'on the premise 
that suffering injustice exists only when 14 is involuntaxy so,“say, that 1f the 
other says to the son, as in this Buripidean tragedy, "Xill me, 1 beg you to 
kill me," then she doesn't suffer injustice and therefore the act is not unjust. 
Or, vhich is the sano thing, that one cannot do imjustice to oneself, As Aris 
totle puts it occasionally, you can't steal from yourself. This, I believe, is 
obviously clear, You can't go stealthily into the safe and steal from yourself. 
Now this"would be admitted, 1 believe; by everyone. 1 know that you could rob 
yourself, but you could kill yourself, however, That!s the question. But if we 
leave it in this vay we can say, we would be compelled to say, a man may do to 
hinself what he pleases without being unjust. I mean, he may be ignoble from an= 
other point of view but he woulan'+ commit an act of injustice, And he may do to 
any other wiat pleases that other man. Justice is concerned only vith what men 

l do to each other against their wish. Differently stated, justico is nothing but 
the order of peace. But this contradicts flagrantly the notion of universal jus= 
tice Stated at the beginning of the book for if the just is identical with the 
noble, with the work of all virtues -- that is the meaning of the section on uni= 
versal justice -- one commits an unjust act by doing enything base to onesel£ or 
to others. This is the difficulty and Aristotle faces it in the immediate sequel. 
Let us read the beginning of that chapter. 











O: The foregoing discussion has indicated the answer to the question, 
ls it possible or not for a man to commit injustico against hinsel?? 


S: Now what is the answer, to be quite clear? One cannot commit injustice 
against oneself. You know the role which this plays in present day discussions 
about all kinds of crimes by which society is” apparently not harmed. You lmow? 
tell, homosexuality is one example, You know, of courses 


Q: Is this a disguised version of the Golden Rule? 


S: No. 
Q: Really. Imean, "do unto others what you would have others do.!! Itfs the 
same idea, 


S: Yes, that is true, but you could say if you take it literally it could mean 
to support it, but that is not meant by the Golden Rule, The Golden Rule does 
not allow such a literal interpretation as"you give it, Crudely understood, 1% 
is all right, but then 1t means, of course, no harming and not 3 
Yes? 








O: One class oí just actions consists of those acts, in accordance mi 
5) any virtue, vhich are ordained by law. For instance, the“lar does not 
F sanction suicide (and what it does not expressly sanction, it forbids). 
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Yes, now let us stop here for one moment, So 18 soems that 1% follows that 
6 is just to kill oneself 1f one doesn't like to live aryiore, or, for that nat= 
ter to kill someone else 1f that someone else says, "Kill me." Of course, 16 
vould be wise in this case to have lots of witnesses around to meke 14 quite sure. 
1 vould advise that very strongly 1f anybody is thinking about that. But here 
kristotle brings up again the question of universal justico. You have seen that, 
About universal justice he makes this strange remark: what the law does not com- 
nand it forbids. That is totalitarianisn in tho worst sense; isn't 11? Because 
is not all freedom based somehow on the principle that what the law does not com= 
mand 14 pormits? Sure, and thats common sense. Now what does Aristotle mean ty 
that? And I read many years ago in a conmentator that this is en absurd proposi- 
tion because where does the law command to breathe, Nowhere is it to be found la 
ary code» Hence the law forbids breathing. But Aristotle doesntt talk nonsenso, 
What docs he mean by that? 











0: ) Politics and morality are coextensive and therefore the law comando 
all ed acts. Since in comuitting suicide you take a life and this is cor 
trary to the right rule of reason, 








S: Yes, but where does the Law command to breathe? 
0: But breathing: does that come into the sphere of the moral actions? 
8: tell, 1£ you kill yourself you cesse bo breathe. 


O: ALL right, thon its not the breathing that you!re getting at. Itls the 
killing yourself 


S: Also, also. Let us teke this example. 
07: The law of nature conmands us to breathe, 
S: Yos, not the Lew of naturo in Aristotle!s sense. 


07: 1 think 1t!s in the Physics where he starts fon what nature is ard bringo 
out quite clearly == 


dera= 





S: Yes, but this you camot immediately apply here, This is another con 
tion, Yes? 


03: Wouldntt this be a means to doing virtuous acts? 














S: Yes, sure, You are supposed to do your duty to the city, y 
in n ways: to pay taxes, military service, and what have yOu, and y 
that, Tt will come out in the sequel. This is, of course, the notion of w 
sal justice, The law is all-comprenensive and therefore there is nothing which 
is permitted. If you do sometning loosely called permitted you obey the la 
tais very fact by doing it. “Rabi Velss, you must understand that becsuse that 
A is, 12 1 understand anything, the spirit of the tradition of Jorish la e is 
called a commandment in Hebrew has both meanings: you may do 1 










- |ite But we don!t have to go into the Jewish understandinga 

5 lin the Apology, "I am just in defending myself, literally tran L 

y. tho Grdelí Ei ls impossible to say vhetiner he ncans "I have tho nignt to de , 
i ween rig 


xyself" or "the duty to defend myself." This clear-cui dist: 
end duty which is such a matter of course for us is not a matter of co 
ancient lem, The right has something in common with performing the duty and vic 
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versa. Jtis, as it were, a privilege that you may do a comenduent. That is 
not so simply distinguished, Now let us read the inmediate sequel. 


0: Further, when a man voluntarily (which means with knowledge of the 
person affected and the instrument employed) does an injury (not in 
retalistion) that is against the law, he commits injustice. But he vho 
kills himself in a fit of passion, voluntarily does an injury (against 
the right principle) which the law does not allow. Therefore the sui- 
cide comite injustice; but against whom? It seens to be against the 
state rather than against himself. . . . 


S: Yes, the polis, All right, let us not insist on that. Yes? 


0% + » + for he suffers voluntarily, and nobody suffers injustice volun= 
tarily. This is why the city exacts a penalty; suicido is punished 
by certain marks of dishonor, as being an offense against the city. 


S: So the law, in the sense of universal justice, is concerned with the polis 
and we cannot understand 1f we disregard that. By harming'oneself one may very” 
vell harn the polis; even if you like that harming yourself, you wish to be dead, 
to destroy yourself, you may harm the polis. The law is al1-comprehensive bo- 
cause one belongs altogether to the polis. Therefore you cannot run aray from 
the polis ty conmitting suicido, Yes? 





Q: 1 find it hard to believe that there aren't people who suffer injustice vol= 
untarily, tho actually wish to die or actually wish to fall down a flight 02 
stairs. 


S: Yes. Vell, what do you mean by that? Do you mean by that people who aro, 
in ono vay or the other, sick? 


Q: Yes, 
S: Oh yes. Well, Aristotle, I think, never speaks of what'mad people do. He 
sould never take this as an exemple, I mean, in other vords, this is not a book 
dealing witin psychopethology. This is a book dealing with virtuous and vicious 
normal hunan beings. But 1 know that there is a tendency in modern tines, in our 
time, to say that every vicious man is a lunatic of sorts. This Aristotle didntt 
share. This view he dián't share. His whole teaching -- a lunatic is not respon- 
sible end Aristotle thought: vicious people are responsible, This, 1 belisve, is 
the difference. By the vay, 1 believe that our use of the word responsibility 
now reflects this change. When tre speak of a man today in preise of a man saying 
he is a responsible man, that!s a term of praise. Isn't it? Just as if you say 
. | he is irresponsible it is a term of blame, But for Aristotle being responsible 
| cannot be a term of praise because responsibility is the condition for being ei- 
ther virtuous or vicious. Say *- mhat was"this famous men in the Prohibition era 
il here in Chicago -- Al Capone is, of course, a responsible man, It is a very in= 
teresting question: why has the term responsible taken the place of the term Vir= 
tue? I believe part of the reason is our wish that all vice be understood as 
responsible, i.e. as bad, You know, they shouldn't be punished; they should be 
nedically treated. My explanation of it may be wrong but the fact is undeniable 
that responsibility as such has become a term of praiso, Ibelieve"the way ney 
have been vía political things: that you say responsible goverment, goverment * 
y | responsible to the governed, is fundamentally good, ani irrespons 
absolute government, is bad. And then there may have been a migr: 
Jl | 1itica1 meaning of responsibility in terms of gooóness to the indiviénal. 











al 
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night have taken place» 





Q,: 1 voula tiink it is common but it is not necessary. that you say that a men 
ás irresponsible for his acts when you desire to trest him medically. Take a 
drug addict: you might blame him for being a drug addict and st: eel that you 
can cure hin by medical treatment. 











7 far does this contradict? That I remember is only that the psyoh: 
trists arein the habit o? saying, well, responsible in your sense, in the sense 
in vhich the law means 14, he is, but implying that is a very poor and crude un= 
derstanding of responsibility, That I have heard directlys 








O): Ttls my understanding that some psychiatrists say that they are attempting 
to find the causes of certain vices without making a moral judgment as to these 
vices. 

S: Yes, yes, but of course virtuous and vicious means moral judgmont. There is 
no question, Goods 


Now Aristotle, in this passage which we read, has shown that ono cannot do 












injustice to oneself in the sense of universal justice because in esse here 
discussed of suicide one does injustice to the polis rather than to oneself. TI: 
the sequel he tries to show that one cannot do injustice to oneself in the sense 












particular justice, Now here it is clear because particular justice requires 
alweys to partners and if there is only one man one cannot speak of justice in 
the sense of particular justice, Let us read a28, 





It is furiner manifest that, though both to suffer ard to do in- 
justice are evils -- for the former is to have less and the latter to 
have more than the mean, corresponding to what is healih-giving in 
nedicine and conducive to fitness"in athletic training -- nevertheless 
to do injustice is the vorse evil, for 16 is reprehensible, implying vice 
in the agent, and vice uttcr and absolute -- or nearly so, for 1% 
is true that not every wrong act voluntarily committed implies vice 
wheréas to suffer injustice does not necessarily imply vice, viz. injus- 
tice; in the victin Thus in itself to suffer injustice is the lesser 
evil, though accidentally it may be the greater, With tis horever 
science is not concerned. . .. 

























Yes, science or techne rather: art, 





owing to a sprain you fell and in cons 
end killed.) 





S: Yes, thatis a wise thought. You see? Now here w 
of ths parallel between art and virtue, here in the case of justice 
injustice is worse than suffering injustice because -- well, the reas 
liove are obvious -- because the suffering injustice does not in 
your character. “Doing injustice harms your character, the argunent, 
Plato frequently, in he first book of the Republic and elserhere. 
recent commentery that Plato could never have said, as Aristotle puts 
that by accident suffering injustice could be worse than doing in 
course he could, The whole statenent occurs in Plato!s Gorgias. 
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injustice is, of course, an evil from Pletols poimt of viem. It is only the mi- 
nor evil compared with doing injustice; but this in passing. Initself, doing 
injustice is worse than suffering injustice but by accident suffering injustice 
might be worse than doing injustice and here he gives a parallel from medicine. 
Tell, say typhus or tuberculosis is worse than a conmon cold and yet under cer- 
tain conditions which 1 cannot now imagine a common cold might be a greater evil 
than tuberculosis. Well, Aristotle doesn't take such extreme examples but 1 
tried to'make it quite clear. Yes, but is there not a certainiradoquacy in these 
examples, the example from medicine or from the arts generally? Medicine, being 
an art, is not concerned with accidents as accidents. The medical man says of 
course pleurisy is worse than spraining an ankle. That this spreining the ankle 
has in another sphere this bad consequence is of no concern to the medical man, 
411 arts are special, dealing with this or that aspect of human life, Prudence 
is comprehensive,” Tb deals with all, as we see from the fect thet ve ask a phy- 
sician for advice, what shell I do, and the physician tells you you should be op= 
erated upon, I don't know what. You have to decide whether you want to be opera- 
ted upon because you tale other things into corsideration, laybe you have an ex= 
anination and 3t is much more important for you to pass that examination at the 
proper time, whatever else it might be. Or you might be absolutely necessary for 
some other thing. Nowwhat is the application of that to the question thst in 
itself doing injustice is worse than suffering injustice but by acoident suffer= 
ing injustice may be vorse than doing injustice? líhat is the implication of 
that? The physician can give a simple statenent: this is a morse disease than 
the other. But the acting man vho must make a decision nor has to consider the 
accidental situation, Is this not so?” Can he be guided entircly by the objeotive 
order, super and subordination, rank, of the various evils? Hust he not consi- 
der also the urgency ar non-urgency of what is required in the situation? Is 
there someond among you “ho can state the question more clearly and incisively 


























than 1 am now able to state 1t? 


Q:  I don!t seo why 14 would necessarily be unjust 1f 1t ves urgent, Something 
vhich is normelly unjust: why would 14 be unjust in that circunstence? tm ad= 
dreseing nyself to the question he asked, not to the difference between art and== 


S: 0h, you had such an example in Defoe. Hadn!t you? 0f a similar question, 
This question: you mentioned something to mes 


Q: Tell, Crusoe rescues some bereft people on a ship at sea but he has to go 
some place else and so he leaves then there to die, But he says that we had our 
business to do. Te had to go where we were going. But his task wasn!t that un- 
gent. In other words, he was doing them an injustice by not talcing them back to 
port even though it would have talen him off his schedule, 





S: Yes, what in case he was under another pressing obligation? 


Q: Vell then I dontt think it would be unjust. Its too bad, but why do we 
have to Say that he has offended justice if there were other people who needed 
his help, more importent people, a shipload of pregnant women or soncthing? Why 
coulántt he go of? and take care of then rather than these people who will dis 
but aren't as important? 





S: Ti reminds me of a case -- well, I don't remember 16 ne Yes? 








Q9: May I give an example? At leestcin tie mind of  Caephus, assuming thab 
he read the polítical situation right, it is good that one man should die Sor the 
people. 
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5: Was he a just man? 


Jt was certeinly an injustice in that case. 





Yes, but the question would be of a perfectly clear case of a just man. 
Thatis the question, 


Q2+ I thought you were taking the fact that it may be a greater evil to suffer 
injustice than to do an act of injustico: that to do injustice may accidentally 
not be the greatest evil, Therefore a prudent man may sometimes, as Caephus al- 
leges himself, commit injustico lest there be a greater evil done, 


$: Yes, surely, I mean, this point: the example which Aristotle gives from the 
art of medicine is infinitely more simple because of the simple hierarchy ín each 
art, But prudence has to take into consideration everything. That is the key 

lnoint. Therefore there camot be an art of prudence as there can be an art of 
inedicine, The art of medicine can give you a kind of list, as it were, from the 
greatest disease dom to the common cold, or whatever it may bes 


02: Ard there are things of the same kindo 
S: Yes, but'overall, what is subject to phronesis, to prudence: there, in a gi- 
ven situation, the greater medical evil may bo the lesser evil, obviousiy, 1 
nesn this: that you have to take into consideration everything in prudence where- 
as an art never takes into consideration everything but only what is subject to 
the art =- makes prudential decisions infinitely more complicated aná difficult. 
Yes? 


Q3: ioula you be willing to expand this to take in the whole question of the 
tícoretical sciences which would tell you about the natural hierarchy of ends 


S: Dont help you in a given case. They are not sufficient, They are only a 
condition for stating the problem and a partial condition becsuse may be 
trinsically“higher-may not be the most urgente For exemple, it may be intrinsio 
ally higher, maybe, to seek the truth, but to undergo an operation may be the 
most urgent and no one would say that these are morally things. Yes? 




















Q,: They had a fanous case wiich they almays use in the Law School of a captain 
al ses ina lifeboat. This actually occurred before an English cowrt. There 
vas not a chance of being picked up and it appeared that every s going t 
die on the boat, They were on the brink of starvation and the captain and his 
crew were eventually involved in an act of canmibalism. And then within a short 
period of time they were picked up and the captain was brought before a court of 
la 


















S: Yes, that!s surely a very exirene case where it is impossible to judge. 


Oy: Tt vould seen to me that in extrene situstions the prudent nen migh 
tñink of killing hinself rather than being captured. For instance, I'm 
o? the Prime itinister of England. In some situations it might be bevter to «111 
yourself before you are captured, . . . You have to consider the possibility of 


killing yourself 








S: Can you explain to me how far this is relevant to cur question now? 
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: Because the prudent man has to consider in some situations killing hinsel2 
é% being a right decision, whereas the master of the art, the doctor, would say 
never to. kill himself, 


S: tes,'dbr hin as artisan,'in this capacity, not as human being, tio question, 
of course, never arises. Yes, but 1 still don't follom it, Yes? 


I want to raise a confusing issue. What about the issue of euthanasia? 
Tere is the story of a doctor tíse wife mas very very sick and she mented re- 
lief of her pain so he killed her. The next day he went into his office and he 
found a medical journal on his desk that had been there for two weeks and in this 
Journal was the cure for this disease his wife had. A 


S: Well, I would say that shows the wisdom of absteining from mercy killings 1 
could not draw any other conclusion, $ 


E 
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Jota Meeting: Nay 21, 1963 





(Note: On side one of this tape the recorder heads made defective contact wit 
the tape, resulting in a poor recording, Elipses will be used where necessary. ) 


++. therewas on]y one thing mhere you surely said the thing that is not. Aristotle 
does not reject, at the begimming of Book VI, the mean. He only says that it is 
insufíficienta 





O: Vell, he puts it aside in favor of a desper inquiry. 


S: But, in other words, thatts the points . . . I did not quite understand what 
you said regarding the difference betrreen the praiseworthy things and the venera= 
ble things. That I didn't see. (Ineudible reply). Yes, that one can say but 
one can also Says +». . 


+. e « and then toward the end it came out: the end is wisdom, Yes, but what about 
those not few people who cannot be wise, who cannot be theoretically wise? To 
vhat do they look in making ? Put it this way: how does ¿ristotle an= 
swer the question as to where does the prudent man look in order to make his 
choice of the mean? The end is moral virtue, But how is the end of moral virtue 
imorm to the non-theoretical ly mise man and how does he know that is the right 
thing? If you take a gentleman, on the one hand, a crook, on the other, how does 
the gentlenan know that the crook!s principles are wrong? How doos he know that? 
(Insudible reply: appears to have mentioned "experience.), . . Is this imouledge? 
The darkness is here the cognitive status of the ends. Thatis the big difficulty, 
You saw ito Virtue is dark. 


Before 1 turn to that 1 have to say a word about Mr. Seltzer!s query. This 
is a very good query. It is one of the rare cases where soneone makes a criti- 
cism of vhat 1 suggested on the basis of understanding and not on the basis of a 
parrot-like repetition of lax Víeber!s methodology, and this has never happened to 
ne in print so 1 appreciate 34 very much, 1 can only say this. It really ques= 
tions the whole position which I take; nothing less than that; and it:does 1% in 
a very apt and reasonable way. 1 cannot discuss it now: impossible, Othemrise I 
voould have to give some lectures. But I suggest -- because you trontt be able to 
read what 1 wrote. Vell, the difficulty — vhat is his chief difficulty? “Aris- 
totlets political ar moral science is somehow linked up, somehow linked up, with 
his theoretical science, and his theoretical science is much more difficult to 
ascend to than to his moral science. líhat Aristotle says, sey, about liberality 
can be said to be as true today as it was in older tines, but that he says about 
heaven and about animals and plants does not have this evidence. This is a fem= 
ous diffioulty. And you do not raise the question in this form; you are Very 
sensibly modest and say we have to accept the possibility that Aristotlets theo= 
retical teaching might be true. Prior to investigation we cannot know that. Just 
te not therefore study the whole theoretical work of Aristotle, the Le - 
jos, and so on? Absolutely. te must do thata But, you know, so maly 
ch we must do we dont do without becoming guiliy because we have to make our 
choices, our decisionsa Life is so short and all these other things. So a pol: 
tical scientist cannot be expected to become a competent student of the 2 
and Logic, I mean, I'm sufficiently common-sensical to sdmit that, agaííi 





































But how does the question cone wp, the theoretical question come up, 
context of political science? Very briefly this: the dristotelien thesis 
there is a sphere of prudence, both private and public, mhich is relatively 





is tha 
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closed so that your theoretical imowledge or ignorance does not seriously affeci 
it. This is one side of the matter. But only relatively closed because -- and 
here"we come to the practical issue -- the sphere of prudence is always threat- 
ened, at all times, by theoretically wrong opinions; in our time by the positiv- 
istic methodology, especially, which is incompatible with prudence, but also by 
other things. “(e have also such things like Marxism or Nazism or vhatever you 
take. In brief, it is impossible to be a competent political scientist if one is 
not able to meet these theoretical issues posed by logical positiviom, on the one 
hand, and by such things as Varxism and Nazism on the other. And thore mey be 
some other things of this kind. Do you sce? Now this is, however, feasible 
within political sciences It is Possible for a political scientist to meet the 
issue created by logical positivism and 1t is possible to meet the issues created 
by, séy, Harxism and Nazism, The latter is done, even on the college level some= 
tines, in the so-called "Isms" courses. This is, I think, the practical solution 
to your question, I refer you to a passage in my "Epilogue! to Storing!s book, 
page 309, bottom, to 310, top. (I made a note here») 








But I have a broader suggestion which 1 adáress to the class. I think lira 
Seltzer and I should have a real disputation in the Fall Quarter -- no, honestly 
-- and in vhich you elaborate this much more than you do now It is for your om 
good. And then we have'it out in the political science clubs What do you think 
about that? lr. Kirwan, would it not be -- 


O: Era Lyons is the President now -- 
S: Vell, is this not surely the same thing? I mean, O I adóress this 


group aryiiey. 1 mean, usually 1 talk to the union aryuay during the year. "hy 
don't we do 1t next time in this form of a disputation. You be the challenger -= 





07: I really don't feel competent to — 
S: Tell, do sone honevork over the sumen, 


Yes, lira Buttermorth!s question regarding justice: where would one classisy 
justice, Even though Aristotle says that justice is part of the moral virtues or 
it is one of the moral virtues 1t is certeinly quite diístinct fron the other mor= 
al virtues and yet it is not like the other intellectual virtues. Answer: 16 ds 
a moral virtuo, It is'different because, speaking quite externally, there is no 
wrong extreme; T mean, there is only injustice, There is no -- how shell 1 say? 
-- the sucker, as 1 call it, sucker ar Socrates, whonever you teke: this is not 
talcen into consideration deliberately by Aristotle, That!s a moral virtue and 
has to do "with the subject matter of justice as distinguished from the other 
tues. (Inaudible question.) This is not the definition of the moral virtucs. 16 
has sonething to do with the desires, the inclinations, of the individual, where= 
as the imbellectual virtues are not perfections of the desires, Whether a man is 
greedy for what belongs to others or he is not: that is a kind of his desiro, To 
that extent it!s a moral virtue, Yes, kr. Reínkin, 











Q:  Iwould like to go back to the gentleman and the philosopher and change one 
word. You speak of the man of prudence looking to habite 


S: The gentleman is a prudent man. 


0: As hebit, And you say therels still some darkness and we don!t ses what the 
connection is with the philosopher who looks to wisdom, and 1£ you replace habió 
ty the lams 
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S: 0h, thatis beautiful but if the laws were always good there would be no 

questions Then 15 is simply, the knowledge which the prudont uan requires is what 
d- he géte thwough tae law giver. But unfortunately the logislatoro are not always 
y- good, Therefore this wonderful solution is nov sufficient. 


7 
¿Los You coulá not have a gentleman in a socieiy that was ignorant of good lama. 
pl If the lams were wholly bad then there woulántt be any gentlemen, 


- Si No, oh no. Thzt canbe, There are people born with good navuros» There 
ere gentlemen in Athens, which according to the strict doctrine of Plato was a 
bad regime. There are regines which are tolerant, The democracy described in 
the eighth book of the Republic is very bad, but it la tolereble,” Therefore, all 
kinds of nice people were possible in Athens: Nicias, Demosthenes, Periclese 


Q:  (Inaudible.) 


S: Yes, vell, this is an extremely rare case: that you would have a regime 
where all laws are preposterous. Some good laws exist everywhere and one can say 
as long as the family is not entirely destroyed there is a chance that in some 
families the children will be brought up in a nice wey, There can be gentlemen 
in a bad regines 


Q:  (Inaudible.) 


S: — Yes, but even the settled rules, I mean comnected with the notions of honor 
and foslty, were very bad, Good. But we come to that question, . . » lr. Burn= 
hamo 


Q2: Ivas going to say, wouldn't one say that Aristotle!s answer about the oog" 
nitive status of the moral virtues be that they require prudence and prudence has 
both reason and -= 


S: Yes, sure, prudence is a form of reason. But let us now turn to that. Per= 
haps we clear 14 up. 


Now let us start as simply as we can with the thene of Book VI, In order to 
do the right thing one must will the right thing because othermise you do the 
right thing for the wrong reason, You must will the right thing Ane before one 
can 1111 it one mist lmow it, This seems to be clear, Nor tho right thing is 
nov made lmown by the law, positive or natural, for the positive law may be bad 

| nd natural right is changeable. The right thing is; of course, 2: 
right thing to do here and now, in the circunstances, and the circo; 
call for a change of the natural right, Aristotle must therefore identify the 
kind o£ knowledge which is required for doing the"right thing and make olear how 
that lmowledge cooperates with the will, This is, very generally, the subject 
of Book VI. Now doing the right thing occurs, however, not only in action but 
also within the arts. Therefore Aristotle must meke clear the difference be= 
treen action and production, production being the arts, but this falls under the 
heading, kinds of knowledge, because art is also a tkind of imowledge. Nowwe 
read only a very fer passages today because we have no a whole book, 1111 say 
something about 1139a, 22 to 26. 

















lioral virtue is a habit of preferring or choosing. Choice is desire going 
with deliberation. 1 mean, if you desire without deliberating then 14 is mere 
desire as the animals too have it, Choice going with deliberation or reasoning 
or figuring outs the Greek word, logistikai. The logos must be true and the 
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desire'must be correct. Only then is the action virtuous. But in such a wey, of 
course, that the true logos must agree with the correct desire. Othermiso there 
is a conflict and the 3ction cannot be virtuous. Here there is a'difficulty, The 
correctness of the desire seens to vrecede the truih of the logos, the logos € 
bling you to determine vhat is the right thing here and now. Ur isit tie ótaer 
[pvray” around? The answer: desire gives you the end, the corveci desire the true 
end, and the reasoning supplies the lmowledge ol themeans, The end,"let us say, 
lis determined by nature, That would be the simplest, the correct end; and the 
¡neans are determined ty reason. or example, the end: self-preservation in the 
[simple case, This"is not figured out by us. That determines us ly nature. But 
ishen we figure out, how can 1, circunstanced as 1 am, preserve myself, for eran= 
ple in a tornado orin illness or whatever the case may be. But, of course, here 
the question arises, how can we distinguish between the correct or natural desire 
and the incorrect and the umaturel desire? The reason involved here is practio- 
al reeson mhich as such is distinguished from theoretical reasons 














Previously Aristotle had distinguished between the scientific knowledge and 
the deliberative figuring out of reason, Vell, scientific: wo will find out la= 
ter what Aristotle means by it. Then there is another kind of reasoning which he 
calls deliberative and/or logistic, vixich, of course, has nothing tordo with lo= 
gistic as used in military science but logistikai means figuring out, a figuring 
out kind'of reasoning. You figure out how to construct e triengle, ho to build 
a bridge, how to act in these and these circumstances. It will later on become 
cleara 





Now in the first statement both were described in fact as theoretical. The 
deliberative, the logistic, is not necessarily practical. Youwill see that this 
is of some importance, What does he mean by that? Everything, even the objects” 
of action or of art, this shoemaker!s material now for making this pair of shoes, 
can be made the objeot of theoretical understanding. It can be done. You can 
tale a purely theoretical attitude toward objects of action or art. Thero is a 
simple proof of that know at all times: history; A historian studios actions 
done by particular men in particular cities, but, of course, they have been modi= 
fied somenhat. They have been actions completed, but 14 is still not'scientific 
knowledge in the strict sense of the term, The acts, the done things, are not 
the subject of practical reason anymore, nor are they the objects of theoretical 
réason, This is a particalarly important interesting case. The objects of 
tion, that shall 1 do nom, are not in themselves of any theoretical interest. 
That is what Aristotle means. They are interesting only to the individual actor: 
nan ar individual, One does not, strictly speaking, lesrn something by the use 
of practical reason. Yon learn something from your thoughts so ib!s easier 
you to act the next time, but you do not learn something fundanentally, Tor ex- 
ample, if you make such a mistake regarding a particuler firm you learn never to 
do it again, but the major premise, don't do business with unreligble firns 
vell at a certain moment when you meke that clear for the first time you 
for the first time that major premise, but later on it!s too general argnoros 














Now in 1139a35, following, Aristotle'speaks for the first tine of the differ 
ence betieen art and action or production, maling, and action, so impor= 
tant because the mean, as we remember, is of course as important in the arts es 
it is in action, The shoenaker wants to make a fitting shoe, a shoe that is nei- 
ther too large (excess) nor too small (defect). Therefore to that extent art and 

E n are very closely akin, What i fference? And tne a ve, 






E 
















first is that the arts are all partial, all partial, desl « e hu= 


man good. There is no universal arto whole human good is the concern of 
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action, Therefore arts have a“greater theoretical exactness than the sphere of 
action, The end is doing well, but not in the sense in vhich we use the word 
now: doing well, acting well, This means this particular good act now es part of 
onets good life. But the end which you propose is not directly the good life. It 
is this action now, of course understood as part of the good 1ifo, and not merely 
as a means for the good life, If you go to a shoemaker and get shoes these shoos 
aro nevar an end. They are always a means, always a means.” What for the shoema- 
ker is the end, the shoes, is in itself a means. In acting, only in acting, is 
the action the end, The particular good action is the end, Good, 
A 

In 1139b1) we find a second repctition, The first tine" Aristotle had dis- 
tinguished bebreen tro kinds of“contemplating: the scientific, on the one hend, * 
and the deliberative, logistic, on the other. In the second statement, 1139226, 
following, he distinguishes bebreen theoretical and practical reasoning. And 
now vhat does he do? 0h yes, let us read this characteristic beginning. 











0 Let us then discuss these virtues afresh, going more deeply into 
the matter. 


S: Yes, higher up, and let us speak about them again, It is an explicit repe= 
titions This I mention only with a view to the question of Aristotle!s proce= 
dure. Let us now read the immediate sequel. 


0: Let 1t be assuned that there are five qualities. . .. 


S: Now, in other tords, vhat he said hitherto was deliberately incomplete, Nor 
he busts the case wide open and brings in the whole issue, But it would have 
been much more systematic to open the whole book vita the following renarka Read 
that: the next sentence. 


0% >. » that tiero are five qualities through vhich the mind achieves 
truth in affirmation or denial, namely art or technical skill, scien= 
tific knowledge, prudence, wisdom, and intelligence. 


S: Yes, let us stop here, This should have been said at the beginning. Aris- 
totle does not proceed in this ay. He brings it up only in a more advanced 
stage of the argunent because he wanted us to concentrate on some particular 
points right from the beginning. Now you see that prudence is in tho centera 
Torgive me this pedantic renark but 1 enjoy finding more and more evidence for 
ny merely empirical rule that the most important is in the center. low you seo 
again what it means here. Prudence is not tho most important in itself, * That 
nte learn later. It's wisdom. But 1t!s the most important in the context, natur= 
ally. In tho context of ethics we mst understand prudence above everything 
else. Now in his treataent he proceeds as follows: he treats first the excel- 
lences-" let us call these excellences -- which presuppose imowledge of the prim 
ciples and then the excellences which consist in Imowledge of the principles, 
First he speaks of science in this chapter and this is explicitly based -- expli 
citly based (it is a unique case in this “hole book) -- on Aristotlels logic. HS 
calls it the Analytic. But what docs this mean? The other intellectuel ViFtues 
mentioned here are not the objects of analytics. There he cannot refer to that. 











Science, we" learn here, is a habit of denonstrative knowledge and that 
nesns, of course, in the first place mathematical sciences are science, They 
start from lmow principles and Mr. Burrtanexplained thst, But how do we get 
principles themselves? This is a question which one cannot altogether avoid, 
Aristotle goes into that here: he says by inóuction, But induction doesntt mean 
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in Aristotle what it means in Francis Bacon or today. You just look around, You 
lead ups epagogel means literally leading up to, look around, For example, how 
do you proceed wlien speaking to someone who has never heard of a triangle? You 
show hims here, thetis a triangle. This, this, various kinds of triengles: these 
all are triengles. Yes, you show him, and perhaps you show hin also that there 
are such things not only on the blackboard but there are also things sonerhere 
which are triangles or ciroles or lines. You lead up to so that ho knows this is 
something which is there and not mevoly by virtue of arbitrary inventions 1 
think we leave 1U'at this point. 








Tho next iten he'discusses -* because we have to concentrate on prudence -- 
tio next is art. Art, production, is not merely knowledge although one can say 
its core is Imowledge. Aristotle speaks here, of course, only of its cognitive 
element, the knowledge element in art, because clearly, sey, a sroemaker who 
Imowa how to make shoes must have the knowehow and the imow-how does not consist 
nerely in knowing certain rules. You know, you wouldn't say a men hes the know= 
how if he is a'kind of back seat driver and could never drive himself, So this 
namal element, 1£ I may say so, is of course also essential to art, but it is 
not'the'core, The core is the imowledge. But in art too -=- scientific knowledge, 
art, and prudence are not knowledge of principles, The principles to which the 
artisan refers are given to him, presupposed by him: protection of feet, hunan 
feet. Thatts"the end and with a view to which he looks" around for material, 
leather, wood, or whatover 1t may be, probably not iron, and he looks around for 
hor to go about, you know, how to do 1t: how to prepare the material and how to 
build 14, transform 1t, into a shoes 


Now we come, then, to practical wisdom, You see, also for those wo are in= 
terested in this trivial taing, while he changes the order in the execution from 
the order in the initial enumeration prudence remains in the center, So pedantio 
can Aristotle be and it is, at tho same time, also a good'lesson for us, Now let 
us turn to 1140025, at the beginning of this chapter; yes, at the beginning of 

he chapter on prudence. 


o: e may arrive at a definition of prudence by considering who are 
the persons whom we call prudenta 


S: I dontt have to say that Aristotle doesn't speak of a definition of prudence, 
That makes it all much more school-like than Aristotle is. "Regarding prudence," 
and so on; not definition. But all right. 


0: Nor 4t is held to be the mark of a prudent man to be"able to deliberate 
well about wiat is good and advantageous for himself, not án some one de- 
partment, for instance what is good for his health or strength, but what 
is advantageous as a means to the good life in general, 


S: as a whole." Yes. So this is again clear: the arts are partial, Prudenca 
is not partial, Yes. Now go on. 





O: This is proved by the fact that we also speak of people as prudent or 
wise in sone particuler thing, vhen they calculate well with a view to 
ettaining some particular end of Value, +... 


S: Can you think of an example? /0: Inaudible./ Or aman may be very good 
in finding the right wives for the Tight men, particularly good in that respect 
ánd án no other respect. But we call it prudence nevertheless although it is 

only a partial prudence because there is no techne, no art ol it, There is no 
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art, strictly speaking. But prudonce simply, with which alone we are concerned, 
is distinguished from art by lts totality, Yes? 


01. +. + (other than those ends which are the object of an art); so that 
the prudent man in general will be the man who is good at deliberating 
about the whole. ' 

11 But no one deliberates about things that cannot vary, nor about 
tiings not within his power to do. Hence inasmuch as scientific know= 
Ledge involves denonstration, whereas things whose fundanental principles 
aro variable are" not capable of demonstration, because everything about 
then is varigble, and“inasmuch as one cannot doliberate about things 
that are of necessity, 1t follows that prudence is not the same as sci= 
ence, Nor can it be the same as art, It is not science because matters 
of conduct admit of variation; and not art, because doing and making are 
generically different, since making aims at an end distinct from the act 
of making, vhereas in doing the end cannot be other than tho act itself: ., 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, e see, in the first place, that in 
he sphere of prudence the principles, tho archai, are chengeable. In the case 
of science they are not changeable, A trishgle always means a triangle. What 
this means we don't know yet. We have only the statement, But here we may re= 
nind ourselves as a minor help of the fact that in the fifth book we hav 
, fiat tho sataral right, which is a principle, is chengasble. So this is univer- 
' dalized now, In the sphere o? prudence the principles are changeable. And fur- 
thermore art has its" end outside the activity; obviously, The end of housebuild= 
h ing is a house there, when it is completed completely divorced' from the activity 
of housebuilding, whereas prudence has as its end the activity, the good acta Now 
lot us go on. 


O: It ranains therefore that 16 is a truth-ettaining rational quality, 
concerned with action in relation to things that are good and bad for 
hunan beings. E 

Hence, men like Pericles are deened prudent, because they possess 
a faculty of discerning vhat things are good for themselves and for 
mankind; . .. 


S: For mankind" can give a wrong notion; "for the human beings.!! “In other 
rds, Aristotle does not suggest that Pericles thought of the greatest good of 
the" greatest muibor of'hunan beings all over the globe, for example in the Spar- 
tan, Pelopomnesian Var, whatever it is. Good. 





0%. + + . and that is our conception of an expert in domestic econony or 
political sciences 
(his also accounts for the word temperance, which signifies tpre- 
serving prudence. ' 


S: That is a mord which 1 translated moderation, sophrosyne, and Aristotle 
uses an etymology of éubious value, that sophrosyne 1s derived from sotsein, pre= 
serving prudence. e don't have to go into that because hat Aristotle means is 
independent of that etymology. 


0: And moderation does in fact preserve our belief as to our om good; 
for pleasure and pain do not destroy or pervert all beliefs, for in- 
stance, the beliof that the three angles of a triangle are, or are not, 
together equal to two right angles, but only beliefs concerning action, 
Tho first principles of action are the end to which our acts are means; 
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but a man corrupted by a love of pleasure or fear of pain, entirely 

Guelo fails to discern any first principle, and cannot see that he ought to 
choose and do everything as a means to this end, end for its sakez for 
vice tends to destroy the sense of principle.) 


S: It tends to destroy the principle, There's nothing of the sense of iti In 
the sphere of prudence ar action the principles, that for the sake of which, or 
íhe things to be done, do not come to sight at a11 -- (now let me see, I'm sorry). 
No, the implication: yes, what do we see? In the case of prulence as disting- 
uished fron art and theoretical kmowledge the principles are affected by our mor= 
ality or imorelity. A man may be inmoral, to use a convenient expression, and 
can be theoretically perfectly sound in his denonstration. And the same may be 
true of an artisan; we have discussed this interesting case of the drunk carpen- 
ter, But in moral matters, in matters of action, that is not possible, Here the 
decency or indeceney of'the man affects his grasp of the principles.” Let us see: 
vhat does he mean? Yes, what are the principles here which he means, which are 
destroyed ty immorality? Which are they? /fneucible reply./ Yes, but is this 
not again presupposed by the prudent man? T mean, prudence does not supply the 
nciples. Prudence doesn't supply the principles; prudence acts on the basis 

í knowledge of principles. Now if a man is imoral then his sense of the prin= 
ciples is destroyed or reakened, or is blurred. That is the point which he makes 
itherto. Now let us weit until we come -- later on, 

















low in the next chapter he tumns to the awareness of principles of which he 
had not spoken hitherto. To repeat' again: e first three things which he has 
nentioned -- these are science, art, and prudence -- they all presuppose lnow- 
ledge of the principles. They are based on knowledge of the principles. They do 
not supply knowledge of the principles. Now he turns to the question of kmom- 
ledge of the principles and he speaks first of the principles of science, What 
is the faculty or the excelence by virtue of which we know the principles? And 
tais is called by Aristotle nous which we can translate or express by intelli- 
gence, intellecting; by intellecting, by grasping with the mind!s eye. Well, in 
dern times this notion of nous has become blurred. The Platonic-Aristotelisn 
vier is very briefly this: there are two actions of the mind, let us say, intel- 
lecting and reasoning. Ressoning comnects. 1 mean, before you can connect tro 
ideas you must first have gresped each idea by itself. The grasp of the idea 
nous.” The linking up, comecting, comparings thatis a matter of reasoning -- in 
Ureek, Sidvoww . So we have here an answer to the question regarding the faculty 
by which we have imowLedge of the principles of demonstration, the principles of 
sciences The question which is-much more important to us is how do we get the 
principles of action, the principles of action as distinguished from denonstra= 
n, In the case of the arts it is not interesting because we all“Imow, Look 
$ the shoenaker, look at the physician: how he has the end, health, protection 
of fest, victory in the case of the general, Thatls no particular question. In 
action 16!s a great question, 










































Now this lezds to the conclusion in the next chapter, which we read, in 
11/1217, following. Now he turns to something else which is wisdom, How is wis- 
don related to what went before? Yow.do you have it? 


O:  Hence it is clear that wisdom must be the most perfect of the modos of 
knowledge. The wise man therefore must not only lmow the conclusions 
: that: follor fron his first principles, but also have a true conception 
13 of those principles themselves. Hence wisdom must be a combination of 
intelligence and scientific Imomledge. » » o 
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S:  Yos, well; "between intellect and science, bebreen grasping, clear grasp of 
the principles, and denonstration, Demonstration belongs to the sphere of 
dianouia, In Íetin that is intellectus /something was apparently written on the 
Blaolboard to which he referfe/and dianouia is ratio. Wisdom comprises both. 
Someone may lmow the principles simply because tliey_are transmitted to them: I 
tell you so (period) and then ho cán argue very well on the basis of the princi- 
ples. That is demonstration. “But, of course, if he does not have the grasp of * 
the principles he is, in a Way, blind, Ne acts on authority, On the other hand, 
f e man has only imowledge of the principles, only nous, and cannot draw conclu= 
sions from it, he also is, in a way -- is surely nota wise man because he 
docsntt know what the principles implys Both. Let us read on where you left 
off, Let us first read that, 








0 + + + it must be a consunmated knowledge of the most exalted objects, 
For it is absurd to think that political science or prudence is 
the loftiest kind of Imowledge, inasmich as man is not the highest thing 
in the world. 





|S: He doesn't say "the loftiest; "the most serious." Aristotlo has a very 
| serious view of seriousness. 
O: Andas 'wholesome' and !good! mean one thing for men and another for fishes, 
whereas White! and 'atraight! mean the same thing always, so everybody 
¿b tiola denote the same thing by twiso,? but not by 'prudentt; for each 
q Tina of beings will desribo as prudent, and will entrust itself to, one 
who can discern its own particalar wolfaro; hence even some of the lower 
animals aro said to be prudent, namely those which display a capacity for 
forethought as regards their cim lives. 
It is also clear that wisdom cannot be the sane thing as political 
, science; for if we are to call Imowledge of our ow'intereste wisdom, 
there will be a muber of different kinds of wisdom, one for each spe= 
cies: there cannot be a single such wisdom dealing with the good of all 
living things, any more than there is one art of medicine for all existe 
ing tiings. It may be argued that man is superior to the other animals, 
but this makes no difforences » + . 





3: No, that is "the besé: "that man is the best of the other animals," not 
morely better. Yes, this makos no difference -- yes? 


0: +. . » but this makes no difference: since there exist other things far 
moro divine in their nature than man, for instance, to mention the most 
visible, the things of which the celestial system is composed, 

, E z 

S: Literally, the cosmos, but Aristotle understands indeed primarily by cosmos 

the heaven, Yes, 

0: These considerations therefore show that miso cha scientifio 
knowledge and intuitivo intelligence. + » » 





Tos, that is one vay -- yes, but -- yes, all right, 


0: . + . /B0us7 as regards the things of the most exalted nature. This is 
wiy people say that men like Anaxagoras and Thales 'may be wise but are 
not prudent,! when they see them display ignorance of their own inter- 
este; and while admitting then to possess a knowledge that is rare, mar- 
vellous, difficult and even superhunan, they yet declare this Imowledge 
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to be useless, because these sages do not seck to lmow the things that (Teal 
are good for hunan beings. 


S: — They "do not seck the human good.!! Let us stop here for one moment. Now 
this is, of course, a very crucial passage. That is undenisble, Yes. 


Q: Because where do we go with wisdom if we haven't been prudent now. 


S: Yes, let us first understand what Aristotle explicitly says. Ho clearly as- 
serts that wisdom, 1.0. knowledge, i,ce intellect plus demonstration, combined, 
is by far superior in dignity to prudenes and the reason is prudence has to do 
with what is good:for man, Noir the suggestion that there are other animals which 
can be prudent is, of course, strictly provisional, In the strict sense no ani- 
nal other than men is prudent, Prudence has to do'with the merely human, which" 
ls of interest only to hunan beings for their life, and therefore 1t is partial, 
Just as medicine is, Aristotle gives an example: there are people doctors ard 
horse doctors, But the people doctors deal only with human health. The horse 
doctors del only with horsic health, 1£ we may coin this word, and this is es= 
sentially partial. Now there are quite a fem other things here to but 

[the relation betmecn political soience, as he translates dt, and prudence will 

1 Acome up later on, The key point is this: man is only a part of the whole and 

therefore any knowledge of man and of things relevant to man cannot be the uni= 
versal, all-comprehensive knowledge; and this is tho knomledge of the cosmos, 
provisionally stated, loosely stated. In a way everything is clear 
Guring the last six lines of the transcript, the defect which was mentioned ear= 
ier began to interfere with the audibilitys Elipses will be used as necessary 
in what follows.7' 


But there is one point which 1 cannot (?) understand immediately and which 1 
believe is one obstacle to our understanding now. This is hard for us to under- 
stand because we think, of course, when people speak of science == we think na- * 
turally of modern natural science and there the question may very well be raised, 
vay should this be of greater dignity than moral-political science, Indeed, why 
should it? Because that is as partial as Hunan knowledgos It is only the sub= 
hunan, Why should the knowledge of tho sub-human be of highor dignity than know 
ledge of the human? For us this is not immediately inteligible. Now” I woula 
like to mention one point, We regard 14 as possible that knowledge of moral 
principles or of political principles is of higher dignity than knowledge of na- 
ture. mat is the condition for the supermacy of morality as 1t was stated with 
particular emphasis by Kent? Answer -- what is the answer? Why did Kant reject 
this whole notion? 


O:  Inpossibility of knowing the whole. 


MÁs: Yes. The most venerable things, as Aristotle calls then, are not knowable, 
In traditional terms,” specúlative metephysics is impossible. If there is no pos= 
sibility of knomLedge, say, ofthe soul as soul, because what scientific psychol= 

1 ogy deals with is not the soul, therefore there is no speculative lmowledge of 
any true dignity. 1 note another point here which has very much to dowith the 

7 issue raised by Kant. hen he speaks of the status of secondary quelities, good 
or bad means always good for someone, for an individual or for a species but for; 
white or black does not mean white for or black for. It means white, And tH3 
fact -- 1 don't know whether Aristotle knew that -- that dogs dontt see or other 
aninals dontt see sone of the colors; (the higher animals: that the lover aninels, 
the , don't see, he imem, oí course) -- but that, say, the color line as 
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we know it may be perceptual only by men: that is uninteresting to Aristotle. 
You limo the distinciion between primary and secondary qualities as they were 

Amp stated by Locice: the weight and size, such qualities, are primary qualities, but 
the sensible qualities, colors, sounds, and so on, are the secondary qualities. 
One implication was only the primary qualities belong to the thing; the secondary 
qualities are in us. When the atoms, colorless, soundless things, affect us then 

, they appear as colored, sounding, and what the other qualities ares For Aris- 
totle that doesn't exist. The secondary qualities belong as much to the thing as 
the primary qualities. But thoro are qualities which things have which have a 
relativity to man in themselves because when you say, "This is good," "This thing 
is good," you mean always a relativity to man or maybe to individuals"or you may 
also say it!s good for fishes, but it is always relative to somothing, which is 
not true of the sensual (?) quelities, That is of crucial importance and was one 
of the differonces betreen modern philosophy and Aristotelian and Platonic phil- 
osophy in tho crucial seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 








Ye note also anothar point hero as is sho by the examples of Anaxagores 
and Thales, famous philosophers, A man may be wise without being prudent, 
Thales was not prudent, as is show by the fact that looking at tho stars he * 
foll into a ditch. He could not take care of his own business, And, of course, 

(y since prudence and moral virtuo are inseparable there can bo a man who is wise 

7 without having moral virtuc. 





Q: That about the tino ho cornercdihe market on wine pressos? 


S: Yos, suro. That is the proof that Thales was not as dumb as that Thracian 
may have thought, But Aristotle starts here from common vias. 


Qo: Why is 16 that art is partial and prudence is total? 


S: Foramen. And tnat is very good. We rcach, then, this proportion: art to 
prudonce oqual to prudence to wisdom, Art dcals with a part of tho iman good. 

Prudonco doals vith the whole iman good. Wisdom deals with tho wholo, not maro= 
| 1y vita the vaolo human good but with tho mholo, That is immcdiatoly Cloer. 





Q3: “(Appcars to have thought that the discussion which mentionod Kant, abovo, 
aósartod tho superiority of morality.) 





Si No, T tried to explain one obstacle which we have today in undorstan 
Aristotlo bcoauso for us -- 1 suppose for most of us today -- 1% would mako 
sense to say that imowledgo of hunan things in the widest sonso of the word, Ju 
nanity -- that comos from "man -- you know? -- that bumanity has a highor digni- 
Ey than natural scionco: perhaps not from the point of via of simple cognitivo 
standards of exactnoss, perhaps not, but as subject mattor; that thoso marvolous 
notions of the stars and of the planots cannot be comparcd with the most atro- 
cious actions of the worst criminal becausc he has intelligonco, Ho has imtolli- 
gence and thay lack imtelligonco, So for us, I beliovo, it is inmodiately sensi- 
blo“that the scionces of man should be of higher dignity bocauso thcir object, 
man, is of higher dignity. Docs it not make sense for us today to sey that the 
scioncos of man are of higher dignity because man is of a highor dignity than 
sub-human naturo? 


de 









Q)+ (As to vhothor this was thc Aristotolian vic.) 


S: No, Aristotlo rojocts this vicw. Well, thc reason baing that tho heavonly 
bodios aro for him not soulless bcings. Thatis one point. Tho hcavonly bodies 
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are for hin not soulloss boings. I camot go into thet no, But thoro is a 
othor ono, a roason' ch wo can imodiatoly understand: bucause seionce as Aris" 
totle means 1 horo, or wisdon now, has to do with" tho mholo, 0£ this whole nan” 
is, of courso, a part, And if our natural scionco, insofer as it deals with man, 
should givo only a segmont of man or maybo a cericaturo of man then it is not tho 

[, tus scionco of man. Thon wo would be in nocd of a thcorotical science of nan 
which, of courso, would not be moral and political philosophy bocauso they aro 
practical scicncos. But tho undorstanding of' the naturo of man would still be a 
part of a comploto natural soionco cvon today, regardless of vhother our natural 
scionce is able to provide that or not, and 1 bolicvo 1% is unable to provido 1te 





Oy: How docs 1% follow that wo aro in nood of a thoorotical science for our un= 
drstanding of man? 





S: But a thcorotical man wishos today, as in tho oldon timos, to havo universal 
knoriLcdge and ho would not bo satisfiod with a knowLodgo of a part of the whole, 
nanely of othor things sub-hunan, That would not bo ImowLodgo of tho wholo. This 
ticorctical scionoo would suroly be highare » « o By tho vay, ono roason Why 
ethics ccased to bo a practical scionco and became a theorotical soionco as 44 is 

dí now is bocause 1t is moant to supply. + « tho thcorotical imowlodgo of man Never 
forgot: Aristotle is vary clear, this is a practical scioncos 


Q; 





Inaudiblo. 


S: Yos, we como to that lator. That is a very important question, But I givo 
you only e provisional answor, but it is a vory authontio anstar. Tiiis book was 
seid to bo some kind of political scionco: politikoi tig. That moans it ls not 

¿A political scionce altogothor. Difforently E ted, Ieistotlols Ethics is in a 
sonse thcoroticale + . e 


Q6: Docs this moan that tho propor study of the cosmos would be tho concern of 
natural science? ES 


S: Yos, of coursc, We must not forgot this: we use the tema notaphyslcs, a 
non=iristotolian term. Aristotle usos the term the first philosophy, and the 
first philosophy is all-comprohensive and 14 deals with tho principles of ovory- 
thing. 1 ican, if you tako, for cxamplo, such a vork as On The Soul, 4£ you vant 
to malo a pigoon hole in a tay in viich Aristotlo doos not pigcon"holo, that 1s 
sononow in betreen natural solonce . » » and is really psychology, /Fevorsal of 
tapo, elininating the defectáve audibility7 vhero ho speaks about tio mind, which 
is, aftor ell, the highost thomo of Do Anima. What is that? Imoan, if you un= 
dcrstand by natural science, in a somemat untraditional sonsc, the knowledge 0£ 
cverything, meaning o£ the kinds of overything, of all kinds of boings, then you 
can call ii natural scienco, 





Qí: Voula this be the distinction botween toleological natural scicnos as op= 


posed to == 


S: - Ycs, sure, you can put 1t tmis vay. Sure. Yos, this is tho last question 
nar, at this pointa 


Mb: 1ioula you say that tho despest difficulty of modern scientific psychology 
is that it!s based on human construction? 


S: Yes, perhaps. That ás true of all modern science in a wey. Suro,“but this 
lcads very far. Yes, one cansay that. Dut this roquiros long studics, lbs 


q 


1 
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Seltzer, some of which you will do during the summer, as we havo seo. 


Jow let us continue our argument because we have not yot reached the main 
cifiiculty, Prudence is concerned, as he explains in the sequel, with universals 
as woll as with particulars or singulers. Ás was shomn by dr. Burnham, dontt do 
business with an unroliablo fim; this is an unrelisble firm. Yos, thet is good 
enough. Aristotle adds that imorlcdgo of the singulars is more important than 
the former, It!s much more important to kmow that you should not doal with this 
firm, "x," than to havo tho general notion and be blind regarding the perticular 
cases If a nan only in a groping way knows only, "I will never go again to that 
shop," he is a more prudent nan than the man who knows one should not go to bad 
shops but is wmnable to subsune properly. Good. Nevertheless, in a sense the 
highost fon of prudence is tho most wniversel one. Thet is 1141622, folloring. 
Thatis the next chapter, or it is here in one edition used as a chapter: when he 
says the relation of prudonce and -- yes, political science is not a good trans- 
lation. Let us say the political art, which is also not a porfoct translation 
but 14 avoids the grossost error, as if Aristotle were speaking of what is now 
called political sciences Yes? "The political art and prudence is the sane ha- 
bit. + e".! Do you have that? Yes, 














0: 





pe the tota one kind, as suprene and a is called legis- 
lative science, . . . /Art/ 





Si krt; almays arte 


+ arts the other, as desling with particular occurrencos, has the 
rene, political art, that really belongs to both kinds. The latter is 
concerned with action and deliberation (for a parlianentary ensctaent” 
A a thing to be done, bcing the last step in a ao Loeraidoe process), 

and this is vhy it is only those persons who'deal with particular facts 
mio ere spoken of as 'taking part in polítics,! because 1t is omy thor 
vho perform actions, like the workmen in an industry. Prudence also 
is commonly understoodto mean especially that kind of wisdan vhich is 
concerned with oncself, the individual; and this is given the nano, 
prudonce, which really belongs to'all tho kinds, vhile the others" are 
distinguished as domcstic econony, legislature, and political art, the 
latter being subdivided into deliberative art and judicial arte 


0%. 











S: Let us stop here and try to understand'it. Now we have hero first a dis" 
tinction of things which are the sane habit, as Aristotle puts it, but the being 
or the essence is different and that has to do mith a difference of spheres. 
what is that schasa? The most architoctonic he calls it (like most comparal 
to what the architect is in relation to the builders, the cerpenters) is the l: 
islative, Then we have the political art, which is simply subject to the legis- * 
letivo, because all political action takes place in a framevork of a constitution, 
however you call that, and this is therefore subject to that and it issues,” as 
stotlo puts it, in decrecs, meaning decisions regerding particular cases, as 
legislative art lays down the lams, genoral and pernanent rules, And then 
thore is another ono: the political is subdivided because there are to kinds of 
special decisions, thoso made in Parliament, as this Englishnan puts 14 but Let 
us say in the asseubly, var or peace for example, and then those made in lew 
courts. ¿nd therefore there is a deliberative, or political in the narrower 
sense, and"the judicial, And of this the legislative is tho highest, The legis= 
lative art, to speak of that first, is akin to prudence because it is concerned 
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vith good laws for this comunity. This is what the legislator wants. He's not 
soncone“in any classroom. Now these are all foms of prudence, as Thomas Aquinas 
puts 16, insofar as thay have their boing not nmerely in reason alone but have 
also something in the desire. The legislator giving laws for a commnity must 
have not only judgment on what the good laws are; ho must also be concerned vith 
tnis community. Thatis tho desiro. But insofar as they'exist in reason alone 
thgy are sometimes called practical sciences like ethics, economics, and politi= 
cal science. So we have now a very intoresting thing. There is a possibility =-- 
/false start anticipating a point to be made below, The legislator has to do 
¡th this particular community (poriod) as much as the prudent men is concerned 
with his voll being or his fanily!s, (That is economic: when ho has to dowith 
his fenily!s well being; economic prudonce, because cconanic doesn't mean money= 
making but means management of the household including the beating of wife and 
the spankcing of children, So one showidn't translate 1t by economics because 
that is today misleading. Good.) Now in a vay in tho highest case, tho logisla- 
tive caso, it is possible -- /again this poimt is dropped/. If you look at Aris" 
totle, vhat he is doing here In the Ethics and in the Politics, he doesn't legis" 
lato, but he teaches legislators. Aristotle is not concerned with the laws of 
Corinth or of some other Greek city. He is concerned vith soncthing fron which 
overy legislator can learn, Tho concern for the city, which means only for this 
or that city, is the sako of the legislator. So that is tho meening, whero Aris" 
totle said this at the beginning:"16 is not the political art but 14 is sone kind 
of political art'which he teaches, some kind because he is the teacher of statos= 
non, legislators, judges, or what have you." These sciences are, as thay were 
called in tho medieval literature sonotines, theoretical-practical, They are not 
simply theoretical -- /a possible slip of tho tongue since the point he was driv= 
ing at seaned to bo they are not simply practical; the point which was tirioe 
dropped above tas apparently that it is possible for the political art as prao- 
, ticed ky tho'teachor of legislators to be universal and not involved with a par= 
y Hicular city, honce to be to somo extent theoretical./ 











That is important. That has a very great implication, If this is'so then 
in tho true order of things since the individuel is, of course, subjoct to the 
law, clearly, so that every prudent action depends for its being prudenv on 1ts 
being, generally speaking, law abiding -- /he drops this to elucidato the last 
clause/. ¡in action may be law abiding without being prudent, obviously. Imean, 
how mary imprudent actions are not felonies of any kind. If you go all the time 
to that shop where you are cheated you do not commit a punishable offenso, obvi= 
ously. But, on the other hand, if you do something which is illegal, thatis im- 
prudent to do, generally speaking. There may also be a situation where the laws 
are so bad that the prudent action must be illegal. So generally speaking the 
prudent action'is law abíding; the prudent action is subject to the lav nd the 
law, of course, is the work of the legislative art and the legislative art, if it 
ás to be perfect, would have been acquired by sitting at tho fest of a teacher of 

. lcgislators, say of Aristotle or of Plato or perhaps even some others, * Good, 
>. That would mean, horever, that prudence is ultinately subject to an art, to that 
'g which Aristotle does which is not simply a higher forn of prudences This 
an important distinction to keep in mind. Surely this is crucial for tho un= 
'erstanding of what AÁristotle is doing as a whole in his Politics and his Ethics. 
Political scie as we call it now -- all right, we can say that wat ¿jeistotle 
£ does in the Ethics and in his Politics" is political science, but this is some= 
thing different from the political art, from mat the statesman in a given comú- 
A nity does here and now. Action is abrays action here and now and this, as such, 
can never be the object of a science, only in a very complicated and derivativo 
sense. Science has to do"with the universals and uses the particulars only as 
examples for illustration, but they are not as such thc objects of it. This, 
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then, has to be said about the relation of ¿ristotlels work -- of course, if Ar= 
istotle dián!t lmow prudence and dióntt know prudent men he could never have 
written the bool. But it is not in his capacity as a prudent man but as a man 
transcending prudence, as a wise man, that he can write the book, Someone raised 
pda ARSS Were you the man, kr, Burnhan? How did you state your ques= 
tion' 


0: 1 forgot nom. 


S: “ell, at any rate let us keep in nind this strango development: that in a 
sense prudence being subject to the legislative art is ultinately subject to the 
quesi-thcorotical enterprise of men like Aristotle and Plato. So vo would come 
back from Aristotle to the Platonic point of view, If the philosophers dontt 
rule everything is “wrong. It seems to be. But Aristotle does not take this way; 
e must ses why in the inmediato sequel. Now, Mr. Buttermorth. 


Q:  I contt follow your reasoning as to why prudenco is ultimately subject to an 
art. 


S;  Beceuscerery prudent act takes place within a polis or within a political 
community of one kind ar another and therefore it is subject to"that. The pru= 
dent man has alvays to consider the law and, generally speaking, his action must 
be law abiding and this law is the work of an art, tho legislativo art. And if 
it is good, not by accident but certainly good, then the legislator must have 
been the pupil of a teacher of the legislative art, of a philosopher, 


AS 


Q: The difficulty that I havo, though, is that 1% sooms that if thatIs the 
case then prudence is going to bo equatod to the legislative art and Aristotle 
says it isn't, 


S: Yes, not equated because prudence proper is the action of the individual, 
It takos place vithin that framework, but it is not dictated by the framework 
Then men would always be like" children who were told by the law in cach case what 
to do, which they arentt, No, that is no diffioulty, kr. Dry. 


Qp: Why would the teacher of the legislative art have to havo knowledge of the 
things not hunan? 


that the teacher of legislators is a philosopher, and therefore, All right, 1 
withdraw for the tine being, not because it is wrong but because 1t unnecesserily 
complicates the atrgunent now; because we have now to find out whether that is 
true, what I said, that prudence is subject ultinately to the logisletive art =—= 
really to the legislative science given here in books like Aristotle!s. That I 
have to do. That is crucial, hy is prudence; so to speak, sovercign and must 
renain sovereign? That is answered, 1 believe, in the sequel, Yes? 


S: This is not yet said. Or did I say it? Ohyes, I was so imprudent to say 


y: This relationship between the political art and prudence: the scheme you 
dle there is the sane relationship as betreen justice in the widest sense and 


virtues 


S: Yes, but we have to raise this question: can we leave it at that? Can we 

leave it at this statement in Book V that universal justice is the same as vir- 

tue but only with a view to the other? This question will come up again, Now 

let us turn to 11/1b33. "Now a kind of kmowlodge would then be to know for one= 
3Jf sel£, for onets cun purposes: prudence,? Yes? 
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O: Yo imowledge of one's om interest will certainly be one kind of pru- 
dences though it is very different from the other kinds, and people 

1 think that the wan who knows and minds his own business is prudent, and 
tnat politicians are busyDodics. . . . 





S:  In.other words, thisschena might lead us to the view that the political nan, 
the polítically active man, is higher than the private man, and, of course, the 
legislator still higher and Aristotle still higher. This is now discussed, Yes? 


0: —, + » thus Duripides writes -— 
Vould that be prudent? vhon 1 might have lived 
A quiet life, a cipher in the crowd, 
1 Sharing the common fortune, . a 
Rostless, aspiring, busy nen of actions . e 
For people seek their om good, and suppose that 1t is right to do 80. 


S: In other words, Aristotle reninds us now of the common prejudice mhich we 
still understand, especially in this country, against the politician, I mean, 
this has nothing to do with philosophy, Very non-philosophic men have this pre- 
judice and say a man who is'minding his om business is a wiser man, a more pru- 
dent man, a more decent man, than those busybodies. Yes? 


0: — For people seok their own good, and suppose that it is right to do so. 
Hence this beliof has caused the word !prudent! to mean those who are 
7 wise in their owm interest. Yet probably as a matter of fact...» 


S: No, why probably? "Porhaps.!! This io these dangerous "perhaps-0s" of Ar= 
istotle where one doesn't lmow what he means, especially. Yes? 


Or... 2sanetter of fact a mancarmot pursue his own welfare without domes= 
tic econory and even politics. Moreover; even the proper conduct of 
onets om affairs is a difficult problem, and requires consideration, 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment. The subordination of prudence proper 
to the political art, and this whole edifico, this whole hierarchy, is by no 
neans unquestioned. A case can be made for the view that prudence is higher, 
Víiy? The question ultimately concerns which way of lifo a man should choose: the 
political or the theoretical. Fran the very begiming we were raninded of 14 and 
it will cone out -- the answer will be given -- at the end. Nor this question 
can, of course, not be decided by the legislator because the legislator must de= 
cide in'favor of the political life, in olden timos at any rate. That neans, 
however, that te most important choice a man can make can be made only by the 
individual and therefore prudence is in one sense the highest. This choice is 
guided by the order of rank of the activities but also by the situation, by the 
circunstances; the gifts of the individual and the circunstances. And this can= 
not be foreseen. This can be only seen when you look at the situation and the 
* 4 decision can'be made only ty the individual,  Prudence is the highest because the 

- orderof ends, the rank of ends of the intrinsically high, the intrinsically lor, 

ig is disterent, tron tine mostuurgent; and I believe that is the kay di£ficalty of 
practice. Something may be very low in rank and may be the most urgent, Simple 
example: appendix operation, That!s nothing high. Ye do not admire anyone be= 
cause he underent an appendix operation, No one does that. It is no sign of 
eny hunan dignity to have undergone or not to have undergone 1t and yet it may 
be, in a given situation, the most urgent thing that a nan could do. So the pri- 
ority cannot be established on the baiss of the order of rank of the ends. | That 
is the difficulty of human imowlodge. It is something very elenentary, but 16 is 
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usually notrthcoretically stated properly.: This is the reason why ultimately 
prudence is, inla sense, sovereign: namely, independent of the order of rank. The 
order of rank does not tell 1t, but it does not make questionable far one moment 
the order of rank, But it is not sufficient, 





Q: Is this because if a man vho was capable chose the theoretical life when the 
most urgent was more important in the situation, that it would ultimately destroy 
also the possibility of the theoretical life for him? 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, and yet 1t may bo necessary at some time for the philoso= 
phcr to"side, as it were, against the polis, That is tho problem of Socrates, by 
the vay, because the simple fommla vixich Socrates suggests, simply one has to 
obey the laws (period), is not sufficient as a careful study of the Crito would 
show, Socrates deliberates. That is usually overlooked, Socrates" does not 
simply say one must obey the laws: every citizen must obey the laws, I, Socrates, 
an a citizen, therefore I have to obey the laws, Thatis not deliberation. 
That!s'a simple subsunption, Socrates doliberates. He takes into account mary 
taingo, one of then being his old age. So the question is how would Socrates 
have acted 1f he vere LO and ¿£ the fate of philosophy as far as he knew would 
depend on his action? It's a very long question. And therefore prudenco, mean= 
e ing the decisions of the individual -- but the word decision has now acquired 
han abominable meaning where 1t means the decision is not guided by any ra- 
1 tional consideration. The decision is, of course, guided by rational considera= 
“tons, Ty the order of the ends, which is not dependent on the decisions but 
j ¡Pre-exists the decisions. But the order of the ends is not sufficient because 
'of the essential difference betreen the highest and the most urgent. And everye 
one knows this from his om life: can perhaps find, if this were not indelicato, 
¡ Ubeautául ecamples where he or she came across that conflict between the higher 
2, End tho most urgent, Jr Drya 
e 











Q9: Toula this explain mhy in Book VII of the Republic Socrates says philosopty 
hás to como dom? 


St lo, tnat!s not the sane question. No. That is a general question, because 
tho philosopher cannot avoid entirely the responsibility for other hunan beings. 





That!s the reasons Itis a general point. Mr. Hcáteo. 

¡ay 1 give a honoly example just to sos 1£ I'm following up this point? One 
oBjection tai one could pais hero trouLd be that for the sake of deliberation 
one shoula begin with those things which are closest to home» 


S: Yes, yes, sure Yes, yes, you do that, but if 





Q3: If you tere a very good man and very good at deliberating you might even be 
ifterested in your community, 





S: Oh sure; that's no question, That is clear. But the difficulty is th: 
if you always do the most urgent regardless of the order of rank you will never 
do vhat is intrinsically best. That is also a matter of discerment. Uhen must 

I stop being concerned with lower but very urgent things and turn to the higher? 

Cbviously, there camot be general rules for that but there must be a kind of in- 
stincbe 


Qy: But one would never be interested in these other things which are lomera * 
Létis say foreign policy: at what point does foreign policy become of interest, 
say, to a nan involved in —_ 
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S:  -——a purely theoretical nan, Surely, some are not interested, you know, but 
a few might be — 


Qy: But woula a nan be happy not to be? 


S: Well, there is no general answer, There are situations in which theoretical 
men can afford the lwxury not to take any interest in it. There are situations 
in which it is impossible, That depends. 


Q3: And tire is an essential difference between Aristotle and many sclentific== 


S: Yes, sure, Yes, well this mole question has disappeared bocause prudence, 
strictly speaking, has no longer a status because the view which'prevails today 
is that all prudence can be subsuned -- prudence is, so to speak, folkloristic, 

and vhat we vould want to have is a science guiding us: say, for example, proba- 
bility calculus can replace prudence. 

AE PSA PE 


. Qy: I meant something more simple. For example, when he picks up a newspaper 
1: hd 1s disgusted at all these problens, for example, atomic werfare and so Ona 


S: Vell, a situstion may be so hopoless that ho just takes cover, ás Plato puts 
it in the Republic: because a storm is coming, such terrible weather, what can he 
do? ind ts situation my not be entirely hopeloss and then he will do some- 
thing. That depends and that is exactly the point. 


Yes; then iristotls discusses three habits akin to prudence: to be good at 
advising, understanding, and judgment. tíe cannot read these things. They are 
for our general purpose now most important for a negative reason. None of these 
is a faculty of percelving of the principles of action. They all presuppose that 
you know the principles of action, just as prudence does. Now let us turn to a 
passage where Aristotle brings us back to the issue: in 114351, at the end of a 
chapter. 


0: We have now discussed the nature and respective spheres of prudence 
and wisdom, and have shown that each is the virtue of a different part 
13 of the soul, 


S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, So the relation af gruderos and vo 
dom: that is the key, the highest question raised here, Now” usses that * 
1+- Ti The sequel by raising two radical questions: first, and that is very strange, 
) are wisdom and prudence of any use, the most extreue question one can:raise here; 
ard second, prudence'being admittedly lower in rank than visdom, how can 1t be 
in control of wisdom, for he“had said in the introduction to this work that the 
political art is the highest, the most authoritative. It determines which arts 
and sciences are to be studied in the comunity. ItIs still in a vay true, at 
least in state universities where the State Legislature has'any say in these”mat- 
ters. In the European countries, the continental countries, 14!s, of course, 
eE more the cases low, as for the first question he says this 








th what is alrays and not with things coming into being and porishinga 
deals vith the laws of e: to being and perishing it deals, of course, with 
»mhat is lar, the Tam bal >= belsg hero uxierstood to be permanent,” Tharafore, 14 
cannot deal with what makes men happy, because that is a process of coming into 
being. You are not happy and becone happy. As for prudence, moral virtue is 


soncthing like health of the soul but knowledge of that health is as little need- 
ed for being healthy as imowledge of the health of the body, medicine, is needed 
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for being healthy in body. There are so many people who enjoy perfect health be- 
cause they have never used a physician, "hy should this not be possible regard= 
ing the health of the soul? Now these are the questions and he begins to dis= 
cuss then in lla, beginning. Wisdom and prudence aro cholcemortay for their 
own sako as virtues, i.cs perfections of parts of the soul, even 1f they should 
produce nothing. In other words, if something must lio waste 14 is inferior to 
its being properly cultivated for its ow sake, But wisdom is that part of vir- 
tuo A produces happiness not as medicine produces health but as health pro= 
duces healthy actions, In other words, wisdom is identical with happiness. 
| Thatts vhy it is good. Now let us turn to 11)ha6, 








lo ¡trasaón 2.8 part of virtue as a whole, and thorefore by its possession, 
or rather by its exercise, renders a men happye 
/ Also prudenco as well as moral virtue determines tho complete per= 
fomance of mánts proper function: virtue ensures the rightness of the 
ve adn at, prudence ensures the rightness of the means we adopt to 
gain that ende 





S:  Yesj so ¡ristotlo says vhat is additionally needed, additionally to wisdom, 
for" happiness is supplicd by the cooperation of prudenco and moral vírtue, The 
end, tho principle, is supplied by moral virtuo: that is to say, not by any 
imowLcdges oral virtuc makes us do the right or noble things for their om 
sake» That is wat he does. Now let us go on in a23; we cannot rend this all, 


there is a certain faculty called cloverness, vhich is the capacity for 
Ñ doing the things aforesaid that conduco to the aim we propose, and so 
A 1 attaining that alm, If tho aim is noble, this is a praisemortiy faoulty; 
530 if base, it is mere knavery; this is how we como to speak of both prudent 
L men and knaves as clover, Now this faculty is not identical vith pru= 
diste denso, but prudenco implias ita Dut that eye of tho soul of viiich wo 
spoke cannot acquire the quality of prudente without possessing virtue. 
This ve havo said before, and it is manifostly true. For deductive 
inforences about matters of conducta . a. 





S: No, "syllogisms," "the practical syllogisms.! 





+ + + always havo a major promise of the form !Since the end or supreno 
good is so and so! (whatover it may bo, since we may take 16 as anytiing 
ve like for the sako of the argunent); but the suprome good only appears 


67 good to the good man: vice perverte the mind and causes 1t to hola falso 
a viers about the first principles of conduct. Hence it is clear that we 
71 cannot be prudent without being goode 


S: Nor let us stop here. So we can say cleverness -- you low what cleverness 
is, Prudence is caltured cleverness and cleverness presupposes the end, and 
therefore prudence, as cultured cleverness, also presupposes the end. Prudence 
is an eye of tho soul, as it is here called. But again e raise tho question, 








which eyes of the soul see the principles and the ends? Prudenco doesn't see |g.9, 
it. Prudence sees only vhat is good for the end. “íhich eye of the soul sees |, las 
that the good is the noble and not the pleasant or the lucrative, whatever 1b dj 
bo? This has a further implication, Its clear that not all men are clever, prue 
1 believe that we can teke as a sound major of a syllogism. But if not all men 

are clever then not all men can be prudent. Does it not follow? And if pru: plo 
dence is a condition of moral goodness not all men can be morally good; and yet 
moral goodness was said to be available for all men except morons or insane 

people, Yet we have also read in the first book the quotation fron Hesiod about 
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three kinds of people: one who lmow by thenselves, who have the eye of the soul; 
those wo listen to those wiser than they" ares and those who have neither under= 


Y: standing nor do they listen to the others, and the last are, of course, the 


worst, In other words -- let me say 1% simply -- if the situation were simply 
as 1 stated before it vould amount to this absurdity: that you can tell a man, 
"Be intelligenti! which is manifestly impossible. But we cen say to a man, "Be 
sensible,! Sensible and prudent is the same"thing. That makes sense, e say 
[16 211 tre tine. “hy can we say to everyone, however unintelligent, "Be sensi- 
|ble"?- Because in order to be sensible he has only to do what we, supposedly 

».|wiser, tell hin to do. Deing sensible can consist merely in listening to 
"others." Being intelligent cannot be commanded; sensibility can be conmanded. Ey 
the way, the law itself comenes 1t sometimes. That is the legal formula for 
whet a prudent man would do in given cases? hat is the legal formula, lr. Flen- 
ing? If aman acts in a may which is very irrational there is a legal formula 
Zor that -- in driving ar in building a fence or -- 


0:  (Inaudible). 
S: No, no, no, There is a more specific formula, 
0:  Reasonable man test. 


S:  Reasonable man. Everyone is legally presupposed to be able to do what a 
reasonable man -- thatts it, because you can say to a man "Bo sensible! but not 
"Be intelligent," 


02: The technical tam is "reasonably prudent nan." 


, S: Yes, The possibility that a norally good nan does materially bad things 
exists. In other vords, a nice man ho would wish to do what decent men tell 
hin and prudent men tell him and doesn't finá anyone, and he is too dunb to dis- 
tinguish between a olever croolk and a prudent nan, That can happen. He may do 

* [the materially bad tning because he picks the wrong advisor; and 1% is possible 

[ tiat there may also be a nice advisor, 1 mean a very intelligent advisor, “ho 

| himself is not jrudent because he lacks the cleverness. There is a present-day 

| vriter vhose chief subject is this interesting situation and that is “odehouso, 
the British hunorist, because Bertis Worcester, this very nice young man, is 
víolly unable to act prudently because 14 is not given to him, and therefore he 
turns to his valet, called Jeoves, whom he regards as a paragon of prudence, but 
Joves too is not prudent and that leads to a very amusing situation. ' But this 
is a grave moral problem, 


Now Aristotle goes on as follows and says here we have cleverness and cle- 
verness cultivated is prudence and now he says there is a parallel to that fron 
the side of desire or will, Here is moral virtue. There is also something 
which is in proportion. Cleverness to prudence equal to "x!! to moral virtue, 
low vhat is that "ax"? This Áristotle calls ratural virtue, which means not yet 
virtue, also non-cultivated. Horel virtue is cultivated natural vixjue just as 


y 
prudence is cultivated cleverness, amthe tiro must grow together. The growth 47%” 


of cleverness into prudence añd the growth of natural virtue into moral vírtue 
't go together. Then you will arrive at the perfect gentleman at the end, 





Q: Is natural virtue similar to virtu? 


S: No, no, mo, no. Ch no. Thatis good you raised this question, No, what he: 
neans is clear: there are people who are by nature nice. ell, you all see 16 


la 
4 
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sometimes: suell kids perhaps" exposed to a bad surrounding and are good natured, 
are not particularly cowardly,"and are fair, you know, in their may in vhich 
they can be -- nice kids. But, of course, a nice kid cannot be a perfect gentle- 
nan, A kid may be mice and clever in its childish may. Now if both are proper- 
ly cultivated then it can become a perfect gentleman, There are kids who are 
xot nice and who are also stupid, This creates a grave question whether they 
can ever become perfect gentlemen. 


02: Do you think there is any connection etymologically with the mord nice? The 
word nice originally meant -- 


S:  Bxact, 
Q21+ It also meant having a connotation of badness —Ñ 


Si No, I did not think of that, I did not knowit, 1 did not low this bad 
connotation, I know nice in the sense of exact. But at any rate, whatever nay 
be true of English etymology, the thesis, I believe, is in itself intelligiblo, 
Jentt 14? Yes, but still our question is not yet answered, Let us read the end 
of that book, 111585, the last six or seven lines. "The choice, the will, can= 
not be correct vithout prudence nor without virtue 





0: + +» » our choice of actions “ill*not be right without prudence any nore 23 
than without moral virtue, since, while moral virtue enables us to Séhieve 
the end, prudence makes us adopt the right means to the end, 

Si: Yes, not "to achieve the end," I believe it means also "to see the end." 

The word is here omitted. Yes. So this is what he has repeated tine and again. 


The end is supplied ty moral virtue, Prudence supplies the . But the end 

being the principle 14 mms moral iris papillas pelle. Prudence pre= 

supposes the imowledge principle, Now read the end firsta 

o: Dut novertheless 1t is not really the case that prudenoe"is in au- 
thority over wisdom, or over the higher part of the intellect, any more 
than medical science is in authority over health, ledical science doos 

33 not control health, but stadies how to procure it; honce 1t issues orders 

in tho intereste os health, but not to health. And again, ono might as 


well say that political art governs the gods, because it gives orders 
about everything in the states 


S: In other'vords, while 1t gives laws and orders regarding the worship of the 
gods Mich 1t, according to Aristotle, does -- does not mean, of course, it con= 
krols the gods. So prudenoe is, as it tere — prudence an moral virtue order 
tho sub-theoretical life of man so that nan can devote his life to the theoreti- 
cal life. Thatis in the highest case and there they cooperates But here that 
lás, of course, an evasion oí our question because in this case the end is the 
lencoretical life and its state of the will is the desire for the theoretical 
life. If you have a man vho desires the theoretical life and lmows in a general 
vay vhat the theoretical life is then he will deliberate prudently about the cor 
ditions of his dedicating himself, circunstanced as he is, to the theoretical 
life, an extrenely simple situation. But what about those people who, for one 
reason or the other, do not choose the theoretical life? here do they get the 
knowledge of the end? Do you see that point? Do you see this difficulty? There 
do they get 1t? Now in one way one can'say, and this is the answer vhich Thomas 
occasionally suggests in his commentary, which to some extent is true, their na= 
ture supplies the end. Nature: there is a natural inclinetion toward the lamer 
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enás as well as tovard the knoriLodge, But the question, of course, arises: how 
to discern the natural end from perversions of the natural end, That comes up 
end how can the non="ise man, non-theoretically wise man, have the proper dis= 
cernment? loula this not be a form of theoretical knowledge? 


Lot me stato it differentlys Prudence does not supply knowledge of the end. 

'M But those who possess the natural virtues (you know, in the sense defined) == 
they are by nature == they by nature tend toward the good end. They by nature 
desire the good end. But they make blunders in detail before they have acquired 
prudence; obviously, Think of this nice lid confronted with a situation he or 
she never saw and not being able to put two and two together properly, lacking 
prudence, The nice lid will make mistakes. That!s cloer. But 1£ he has acquir- 
ed prudence he wi11 never make this kind of mistake, According to this interpre= 
|tation, good upbringing, does not imply the right ends, knowledge of the right 
[enás, but in previous statements we had the impression that good wpbringing, 
[moral education, does create this awareness of the good ends. That remains” ab= 

solutely dark. The characteristic of the sixth book, I believe one can say, is 

tais negative point: that we do not get ary clarity about the cognitive status 

of tho moral principles, o get ressonable clarity about prudenco; but prudenco, 

to repeat, presupposes knowledge of the ends. 














Qs Ien't this clarity in that the end is sonething higher in our notion of a 
hierarchy? 


S: Yes, but this is of no great help because the majority of mon cannot and 
will not dedicate themselves to the theoretical life and the perfect gentleman 
is defined as a man vho is not a theoretical man, who will lead the political or 
the economic life but not the theoretical life. 


Q:  Dontt ve speak of a well brought up child and he is amare that thore are 
certain authorities. . . ? 


Si Yes, but how does he know? Because his parents told him? How did his par= 
ents get it? Because their parents told then. 


Q: He knows that his parents kar better than he does. 


S: Yes, all right, Yes, that is not tho point, but where did the parents get 
this knowledge themselves? And you cannot go ad infinitum, Eventually you' have 
to come to some knowledge which is not merely imparted by parents. You See, 14 
leads then to a vicious circle, Here is one socioty which imparts tis kind of 
principles into children, There is another society wxich includes others, The 
principles may very well profoundly disagreo, 1 mean not in crude matters, but 
in natters which are refined in any sense of refined. How is 1% possible? Na“ 
turally the people of the society IA" would say, "/e are the ones ho have the 
nice, proper notion of gentlenanship and the others are barbarians.!! That e 
know, That happens all the táme. But obviously one cannot leave 1% at that, 
Ultimately we must raise the question of some standard by virtue of which one 
can judge whether a given society and to what extent is barbario or not barbarios 
That you have to do and the well brought up people as such cannot answer. lr. 
Sabine, who is roll lmown because of his history of political thought, gave once 
hero a lecture in Chicago in which he took a very strong stand for liberalism in 
no way relativistic and I was quite súrprised because the books seen to be thor= 
oughly relativistic. And I asked him, "How come? On what ground do you take 
this stand?! And then ho said, very disarmingly, "l suppose 1 take this stand 
because 1 mas brought up in this cowntry.! 1 believe you can all see, thatis 
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not sufficient because on the sane ground some cannibals will be in favor of can= 
nibelism: because they were brought up in a cannibal society. That won't do. 
You have to go to a higher principle and I believe what Aristotle presupposes 
here is, of"course, that there are" some people - /1ne drops this and begins 
hh ¡asaio/. No, more radically stated, the end is the theoretical lifo and ultimate- 
1y the dignity of moral virtus can only be understood in the light of this end 
* ¡But the concern'with morality, the desire for morality es the end, and not Look= 
|» ¡ing beyond that, is a kind of divination of the true end of man which somehow 
[stops vhich is somehor tirrarted, That would be the way in vhich Plato would un= 
|derstand 14 and ultimately Aristotle, 1 beliove, would also have to say some= 
| thing of this kind, 








Q: That do you mean by will? Do you translate force by will or desire by will? 


S: No, I neant 1t here synomymously with desire going with reason regardless of 
vhether 1t is right ar wrong, because there can also be a bad will, 


Q: It cannot simply mean desire? 


Si No, no. The mere desire cannot very well be in man because 18 will always 
be affected by the fact that man is a rational animal, Rabbi Veis. 


07: 'ould it be proper to say that the nature of morality is such that the ends 
múst be dark, as Aristotle indicated in Book 1 where he says that the "hat! sup= 
Plies the first principles. 


S: No, not the mat"; the "that." 
Qo: Itm sorry, I meant the "that." 


S: Ch yes, In other vords, and the'whp! doesn't have to be knows But all 
right: how do people know that the good is the noble? Say because they have * 
been told hy their parents"iho also told then that this is noble, this 1s noble, 
tnis is base, this is base. But me cannot leave it at that, 1 mean we here; 
theoretical men camot leave it at that. Te have to raise the question "iy. And 
Aristotle has -- Itn sure that Aristotle -- I explained this in a former meetingo 
| Tro ends, massive ends, are obviously here although not stressed very much, One 
is clearly theoretical knowledge, theoria, The other is polis. Man is theira= 
tional animal, lan is the animal WAlck Possesses logos, which means both reason 
and specoh, The reason in its highest form is theoretical reason, Speech 
points to society, communication, living together. The most perfect form of that 
is the polis according to áristotle, Therefore iheoria and polis are the endo 
witnin vhich the vhole life of man takes place, “The moral virtues must Ultinate= 
ly be understood in the light of these to ends. Now these tiro ends are not 
identical, hat theoria requires is not identical in every point vith what the 
polis requires. TE IS not identical, Since, however; the root of both is the 
sane, mens nature, mants nature as a rational animal, therefore there is also a 
kind of growing together, if I may say so using an iristotelian expression, "of 
the requirenents of theoria, on the one hand, and of the polis on the other, and 
ínis web constitutes by this groving together -- this is moral virtue. Now what 
áristotle does in a perfectly legitimate"way is this: what comes to sight first 
in our orientation are the moral virtues, not the "hy!s,! iheoria on the one 

ue hand and the polis on the other. These are the phenomena and we start from 

lo these phenomena and try to understand them, I mean, the amazing evidence which 
Aristotlels statements about the moral virtues have in Books III to V is due to 
the fact: we still recognize these things when he speaks about liberality or 
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whatever 1% may be. Ve may perhaps say he should have mentioned some other vir= 
tues and so on, Perhaps we have to quarrel vith hin at this or that point, but 
in the main it is an evidently sensible enterprise and evidently" necessary en= 
terprise. So for the understanding of the moral virtues as such, and that means 
also for the statesman and legislator, the raising of this question of the "nhy" 
of the moral virtues, the ends which they somehow serve, is not so important, be= 
cause the statesman is concerned with having a society in vhich the gentlemen 
preponderate, Therefore he has to low what a gentleman is, and 1f he doesntt 
lmow 16 -= troll, he will not lmow 1t sufficiently if he docsntt study Aristotle!s 
Ethics or some equivalent to that. That he will do, But the main concern then 
] IS Very simple: vhat institutions are most conducive to the rule of gentlemen? 
(the Politics). And what are most conducive in these circunstances? Well, that 
you must ask the man on the spot, Look at the map; look at the armanent ol the 
Various states and all this kind of thing. That!s easy; theoretically easy, not 
a difficult question, So 1 believe something of this kind is vat Aristotlo has 
in wind because 14 is absolutely amazing how much he pushes back in the Bihica 
this question of the ends of man, Vell, Thomas says, in his truly Aristotelian 
spirit, that tho ends are ultinavoly the natural ends and the natural ends are, 
oí cowrsc, derivative from the nature of man and the nature of man being the"ra= 
tional animal both the polis and theoria follow necessarily, In other words, 
Aristotle could have written a deduction of the virtues fron tho nature of man, 
but because he tried to be as practical as possible, to remain as close as pos" 
sible to the needs of the legislator and political man, he did not do thate Yes? 





Q,: In'the attempt to understand what he means by the "that! provides the first 
principles in Book I, I vonder if by a poor analogy such as loolcing at a beauti= 
ful flower == you can!t prove exactly why 1t!s beautiful, That it!s beautiful” 
you can see, The sane is true within action: that 14!s beautiful, resplendent, 
can be seen but you cantt always go behind ita 


S: Yes, only the trouble is that people ordinarily don't fight about the beau= 
ty of flomers. They may fight about the flowers but not about whether it!s 
beautiful ar not; vhereas they do fight about rule, vho should rule, and thero 
tio gentlemen are in conflict vith the various kinds of non=gentlenen and there= 
fore the issue is -- the gentlemen are challenged in a very effective way every 
day -- is gentlemanship so terribly important as you claim? Yes? Here you ares 


02: Isn't there some beauty in the act == 


S: Yes, suro. "ell, I suppose most people would agree regarding the beauty of 
a particular flower although there is also disagreenent there, but tis dossntt 
have this importance for human life'as a whole, because gentlenanship as sueh is 
questioned by the non-gentlemen and, as it is pub in Xenophon!s Athenian Consti- 
tution viich we havo read last quarter, the non-gentlenen say we like rather to 
Be Fuled by low class people who take care of our intereststhan by gontlenen who 
take care of the interests of gentlemen, and they question the relevance of gen= 
tlemanship; and therefore it is a much graver issue, In other vords, the mobil= ' 
ity of mary things is not seen -= of these things -- is not seen, Yes? 


Q3: 


3: Im not sure but 1 think I disagree with Aristotles, 


Si That is extrenely important to us but only under one condition: that you 


have reasons which you can make clear. 





Q3: Well, first of all Itd Like to lor whether I understood him properly or 
not so that ] can say I dicagres. /S: Itls too late but hy dontt you write 1t, 
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13; y 23, 196: 





(Note: 


Da 


brief patof the beginning of this tape was recorded defectively and 
1 tol can therefore be expected to be somernat incomplete,) 








+_» + + Nom first you raised the absolutely necessary question, what does Book 
VII mesmo . + » (A few minutes of inaudible exchange). 


¡+ + + + You also reised tho question, why does Aristotle discuss bestiality at 
[such length vhercas he says aluost nothing about the divino; and you suggested 
lone answer: that perhaps 1t would be the question of the contemplative life. Now 
ve have already seen an carlier allusion to that question of the divine in the 
chapter on megnanimity, which we must also not forget. » . . (Next Fomarks indi- 
cate that Dr. Strauss vas pleased with a suggestion in the paper that mat was 
read hitherto vas black and mite and in Book VII there is also gray). Now what 
is this most strilcing gray phenomenon? . . . “hat is the phenomenon? That is the 
phenomenon from vhich_Aristotle starts? The virtuous man is the man vho knows 
tho right thing and /Tnvariably?/ does it. The vicious man is the nan who does 

/ not lmow the right tíling and thinks the ywong thing is the right thing and /In- 
varisbly2/ docs it. Now what is the gray phenomenon? Va 


O: He knows and docsn't do it. Ho knows the right things 


Yes. And doesn't do it. And this would bo the gray; noither black nor 
white, Yes, that is quite true, Now for the tems 1 suggest this translation: 
continence. Lotus call it continence and the opposite incontinence because con= 
tinence does take a narrow meaning in English too. This is all right here, 








Still this creztes a difficulty which you did not mention, Incontinence we 
kom the man vho knows to right thing and doesnt do it, 1het is the contin= 
ent man, however? That I believe you did not make clear, 

O: The continent is the man who is temptod but does not give in. 

S: So. “hy is he not perfoctly virtuous? 

O:  Decause ho doesn!t really trant to; he doesn't choose to, 

S: Oh, no, no, no, no. He chooses, le is temptedi So that the truly virtu= 


ous man is not even tenpted, That is the point. And how does Aristotle call 
that truly virtuous man in this sphere who is not even tempted? 





0: The moderate. 


S: The moderate. So let us stick to these terms, Now once we see that, ti 
tho subject ig continence and incontinenca, and let us call this follow /m 
on blackboard/ the dissolute man or profligate. (But do you not call profligate 
a man vmo wastes iris money? But you vouldntt call hin dissolute. So 1 think 
dissolute is probably better.) But the question is this:"are there not also in 
the sphere of the other virtues tenptations so that a nan, for example, is temp= 
ted to be stingy but overcones 1t vhercas the truly liberal man voula not even 
be tenpted to be stingy? Do you see that? In other words, should there 

also be a vhole raimbow of continences? He says it. There is a lind of contin= 
ence regarding money, honors, and what have you, but this is not continenoe 
proper. Continence proper has to do only with what? 
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O:  1ith bodily pleasures. 


S:  Bodily pleasures. That is, here we are concerned only with one virtue, mod= 
eration, not with the others. One could add one point to make clear”the temin= 
ology. There is another thing which is akin to continence: in Greek, . 
I voula translate this hy endurance. Continence has to do with pleasures arid en- 
durance vith peins. So that is clear, So in other wards if someone is tenpted 
to run amey from the dangers of fire or something but doesn't succomb to the 
temptation is an enduring nan, Otherwise he is soft. So what would be the vir= 
tue corresponding to endurance? 


0: Courage, 


S: So, And thatis very interesting. + » . And it is quite interesting, however 
the emphasis is entirely on this sphere of the pleasures of the body, not on the 
pains. That is renarkable and however we have to explain that the fact must 
surely be noted, 


Now there was another point which your paper gave occasion to mention, hy 
are the bodily pleasures -- tho right posture torard them or the tolerable pos= 
ture == the right posture toward them is moderation; the tolerable posture toward 
them is continences hy are they terribly important? That would be the question 
of vhich 1 don't kmo” whether anyone has —- to which aryone including myself has 
the answer. But that troulá surely be the question which waa have to be an= 
suered in the long run. hy is the right posture toward the bodily pleasures of 
such an importance" that Aristotle devotes to it“the bulk of a wiole book of the 
Ethics? After all, since the othor tomptations, say regarding pain and tho 
Gtners, are also important. 1 leave it at this remark for the tine being 


Only a final point which concerns purely your usage, which is not only your 
usage. You used the word pessinisn and hy implication, of course, also optimism. 
Now these terms arc truly sensoless tems and they havo thoir origin in one of 
the ¡ost common hunan vices, laziness, thoughtlessness. Optimisn is the vier 
created by Leibniz according to mhich the visible universe is the best of all 
possible worlds: optimus, optima universun, Pessimism is the reply to that: the 
visible universe is the Worst oí all possible worlds. That vas created by Scho= 
penhauer in the 19th century, These are terms which are mholly meaningless vhen 
uscd for other purposes. I mean, vhy dontt we say of a man who is +- thero are 

8) cano people who aliays think they funk an examination or, yon know, all. things 

1W%ril1l go vrong -- we know such people -- why dontt we call them apprehensive or 
fearsome people and the othex ones sanguine people? It is much clearer, And I 
¡think only a great lot of nonsense is said if these teras are used, 1 know that 
T can at most influence one or tro of'you to change that but 1 cannot change the 
¡sage because people like, apparently, the high falootin words for their own 
sake, That camot be changed by ary things done in the classroom, 


Before we turn to our text, the question (the author of mi 
to me), that is the difference betieen the virtue of Rousseau, 
tuo of witich Rousseau speaks, of course, and Aristotolian virtue' 
hard question because in a way it is truly the same because Rousseau understands 
by virtue on the one hand strength of the soul and that is not a bad formla for 
what Aristotle understands by it. “And the second meaning of virtue is perform= 
enco of duties, the social virtues, what Aristotle would call universal justice, 
Thove are differences, bút they would not show on the level of a simple answer, 
a streighiforuard answer, to this straighiformard question, Who raised this 
question? Jr. KcAtes. 
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Q:  I vas interested in vhether there mas a difference with respect to principle, 





$S: Yes, but there is a rhole question of the sphere of the theoretical life, 
. Which in Aristotle looks emtirely different, I can only fall back on lr. Rein- 
*" kints femous and beautiful formation in our Rousseau seminar, Tíhat did you say 
about the contemplation of Rousseau? 
P 
O: That it was the secularized beatific visiono 


$e. Yes, very good. And there is no suchthing in Aristotle. Goods 
» 


la But now let us turn to our discussion and let us first try to understand the 

v' beginning of the seventh book, "After that we must speak, having made another 
beginning»! Here a new beginning hy does he make here a ner beginning? That 
vould be the questions Yo" the subject of the bulk of this partis continence, 
but a special emphasis on incontinence and the historical reason, one can say, 
the external reason why this is so important is because Socrates had denied the 
possibility of incontánence, meaning the possibility that someone can know the 
better and choose the morse. “Yell, Socrates had as much comnon sense as Aris= 
totle, ¡hat he meant by that is a long question into which we cannot go here, 

l but or tho face of it it is a clear denial of common sense and Aristotle has, of 
course, to face it, So tho pleasant things to which the incontinent nan succumbs 
and which teapt the continent man are, it would seen, things mhich are ty nature 
pleasant, at first glance, especially the seal pleasures. This is quite clear: 
that the sexual pleasures are here of special importance. To be tempted by then 
land even to succunb to then vhile knowing that one ought not to desire then is 
lnot simply virtue nor vice, To succunb to then 19 Less than vico end to be tenp= 
[ted by then is less than virtues So virtue-vice doesn't exhaust the norel sphere, 
¡Already at the end of Book 1Y Aristotle had said that: continence is not virtue, 
|Ho made this clear. Book VII deals, then, we can say, with oral phenomena other 

Y "than virtues and vices strictly understood. 


Now wa have to consider a fe things which we have seen proviously., At the 
| end of Book IV there vas this remariable statement about the sense of shane, 
which is also not a virtue nor a vice strictly understood. “It is something for 

young people. It is something praisemorthy in young people, but not in mature 
people,and therefore it is not a virtue proper. Nor the shamefaced man or young 
nan comits improper acts but deplores cormitting then, we have seen, and this 
shows that he is imature, The gentlenan doesn't do things which are not being 
dones (Perioda) Therefore he has never a reason for being ashaned. The contin= 
ent man does not conmit them either but he would like to commit then; only he 
controls himself, "hy isthis case important? Now we have seen in Book Y refer- 
ences to the fact that a gentleman -- there are a mmber of Groek vorés for gen- 
tlenan: one is epikeitai, the word which can also take tho precise meaning of the 
equitable man (Gpieike 15 equitable), but it has also a broader meaning vhere 16 
nears -- 1% is Very Hard to say. “hat vould be an English equivalent, a quasi- 
synonym for perfect gentleman? 





O: Noble? 


S: No, that vouldntt do 16 because it is too strong. Say a fine man or some- 
/tixing of this kind. No, Aristotle says in the fifth book more than once that 
/ such a nice man may commit edultery, but novertheless"it is emphasized he will 
not be an unjust man, 1 give you the passages: 1132a, 2 to 35 ll3la, 19 to 23m 
Now at the end of Book IV there was a strict statement. The gentleman never 
does anything which is in any vay improper. He changes it now in Book Y. And 
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what is the subject of Book V? Justice, That is the peouliarity of justice com= 
pared mith the other virtues? Common sense: I mean not a high falwtin thing. 


O:  (Inaudible)o 
| $: Yes, thatls not practical enough, I mean, morality in general has to do 

th things praised and blamed but in the sphere of justice people go beyond 
preising and blaning. They rerard and punish and especially punish, So justios, 
ve can say, is the virtue which has more teeth in 14 than the other virtues, 
which I believe makes senso, Therefore, in this connection -= therefore, because 
life becomes more tough here one has also to be more cautious and has to consider 
between forgivable and unforgivable things, between aggravating and extemuating 
things» And in this comection one must simply say this: this really is a very 
respectable man throughout his life and then this has happened to him and then 
to disapprove of 1t is one thing but to put hin in jail or worse things is an= 
other thing and there you have to watch your step and make finer distinctions, 
That vould be one reason, 1 think we can leave it at this remark for the timo 
being regarding the whole context, Yes? 








Q: It sorry but I just didn!t follow the reasoninga I wonder if you would re= 
peat ito 


S: Is there not a differenco beteen praise and blame on the one hand and acu 
quittal and condenmation on the other? And acquittal and condemation are more 
closely connected vith justice than with any other virtue and therefore that is * 
also more the sphare where excuse or aggravation, extemuating or non=extemating, 
have to be considered, For example, 1£ someone is stingy he is not a legal of= 
Sendero You say he is a stingy follow but 1£ he commits adultery that!s a pun= 
ishablo offenses 


Qp: (As to how a virtuous man not subject to temptation could commit adultery.) 


S:+ Yos -- no, but that is the points Te come to that, Te learn from Book VII 
that he is not a virtuous man but he is == 


Q2: Not a vicious man either, 


S: No, no, hels not vicious. No, no, now Let me seo» 

Qo: (Inaudible, ) 

S: Yes, but here we are concerned with a men who is not continente 
07: That!s not a vice or virtuc, Right? 


S: Yes. ell, but they are still -- they are somehor good -- contánenos is 
good and incontinence is bad. That still remains but it is not as radically 
good as moderation Ls and incontinence is not as radically bad as dissolutoness 
is. “The dissolute man simply thinks 14 is not wrong to steal, to o adul= 
tery, ar whatever it may be. Do you see that? Is there not a difforenos be= 
treen people who say ary pleasure which I find, vhatever the law or deconey says 
about 16, 1 will try to get, and the other man who says no, 1 would like very 
nueh always to do the right and decent thing, but in certain situations he sue= 
cumbed? Gr another man who never succunbs but is tempted, That is lro 
longer so nicely said: the simple black and white picture of Books 111 to V is 
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now abendoned, Now we have to do with what happens mostly among human beings. 1 
will give you an example from the literature. —1t!s not high literature. Unfor- 
tunately, it!s from German but ] can't help 1t, having been brought up in Ger- 
mary. There vas a well ino German humorist called “ilhelm Busch vio wrote com- 
icel stories in very simple verses and one is called "The Pious Helena! She ves 

girl, not very strict, and then when she reached a certain age she turned to 
alcohol and she really detested herself for doing that. She went down on her * 
lmees and prayed that she may not do it. So she had really the good intention, 
but unfortunately the temptation was so great that while kneeling she moved 
toward the booze. You see: that is a clear case of incontinence as distinguished 
fron dissoluteness. The dissolute individual would not have had any misgivings 
in enptying one whiskey bottle after the other, you know, except if she would 
suffer bodily fron it. But she really didntt want to do 1t so she is better than 
he other, But also the continent man who does not move while kneeling toward 
the vhiskey bottle is less than the man whohss not to make a special prayer in order 
to be protected against drinking unnecessary whiskey, if whiskey is ever neces- 
Sarye 


e 

















I think this is all a very interesting argunent but you could argue that the 
incontinent men is worse than the dissolute man because he does lmow better» 








But is this not of some importance that he can control himself? 1 mean, 
hat point of vier do you look at that? 








1 don't lmow; 1 vould argue that the man who doesntt lnow any better — 





Yos, but this ignorance is guiltiy. You know, he discussed that in Book IT, 
He should imow better. Ultimately 1t!s his fault that he does not, just as some- 
one would say -- an employee is fired because he diántt do his duty and he said 
Itn so sorry, 1 forgot my duty. You camnot; you are supposed never to forget 
your dutya 1 mean, if he woule say he forgot that Mre "XI mas nob lr. "Y! this 
is surely excusable but forgetting of onels duty is as such the guilt, That we 
are supposed never to forgete 








Q,: (As to vhether any of the other virtues have teeth; for example, courage 
and its opposite conceived in terms of deserting in battle.) 


S: No, w 
He took as 





y was Aristotle so silent about the polis when he spoke of courage? 
ay the vhole basis of courage as justice 





Q3: Do the Jewish or the Christian tradition adnit the possibility of Aristotel- 
ión moral virtue? 

tell, there are some men here, Father Vanghan, vho imow the Christian vier 
ch better than I do, and lin too. But 1 vould say that no Jem or 
Christian ould ever admit that there can be a virtuous man in Aristotle!s s 
I meen, this is not Jewish apologetics on ny part, but they say that the notiom 
of the pharisee in the New Testament is more aptly applied, more simply applied, 
to the Aristotelian good man at the end of Book IV because the pharisces all ad= 
mitted, of course, that they are sinners in spite of all merits that may have 
been claimed for enlarging Iwaries and other things. But they admitied elmeys 
they vere simners whereas the gentlenan of Aristotle doesntt adnit that he is a 
sinner.. Is this clear? 














Q,: This clarifies a lot. /S: I'm glad./ This position is absolutely incom= 
pátible with the Christian psychologya 
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S: Ch, there is no question, 


Chis is the point that I had difficulty grasping before. 





But yon see now -- again I quote Nr, 'jengem Now vhen he comes to the 
black=white, goes over the black-"white discussion, he comes closer to things 
«which -- also to common sense. But the question is why did Aristotle make the 
black-="hite picture, That we have to raise, Sure, But I believe -- do you know” 
the reason why he made 14? Can you imagine a reason? 


Q,+ No, except 1£ he really wanted to characterizo the whole broad picture of 
vilat he thought might be possible, 


S: He vas not a logical positivist so he must have forgotten that, No, a very 
substantial reason, For example, let us take moderation, Let us grant that no 
man is moderate, strictly understood. Let us grant that, But we also say to the 
extent to which he is not moderate he is a simer; he is defective in some Tay. 
It may not be a grave sin but there is some defect in hima But how can you face 
that 1£ you do not know, in the first place, what the perfectly moderate man 19? 
You know: whenever you speak of an imperfection you claim to know what the perfeo= 
tion is and therefore 14 is absolutely necessary even if the perfectly moderate 
nan were not possible to know what the perfectly moderato man would be. You see 
there is also this: inmoderate people -- there are all kinds of inmoderateness, 
kinds and degrees, and in order to recognize them, in order to diagnoso then, you 
have to have a picture of the perfectly moderate man jusí as you cannot diagnose 
iseases of any part of the body 1f you do not know the healthy shapo and healthy 
function of that part of the body. Goods But tm glad that some point became 
clearer to you. By the way, I must say one poimto Unfortunately 1 have not 
looked ¿4 up. In this very remarkable essay of t'inston Churchill on Lorá Burken= 
head, vhose name was Snith -- 1 forgot his first name, thats the trouble, 








O: Te lo 


S: TF, Es On, thank youe * Pa Es Very good. And P. E, Durkenead, who was by 
the way a remarkable lanyer -- thero is a wonderful dialogue betrreen young Fa Es 
Burkenhead mhen he vas pleading before a London law court and a very dignificd 
ola judge, and how this young lauyer took this dignified but somenñat unintelli- 
gent Judge for a ride is a shecr beauty, a dialogue improviscd by Fe DB, while he 
lived. And F, E, Burkenhead -- Fa E. Smith, Itm sorry -- gave Churchill Aris- 
totlels Ethics to read, of course in English translation because Churchill, as 
you know, has an allergy to foreign languages. And when Churchill had road it he 
said, "Ihatts its" And there is even a remark which he makes, 1 believe in the 
very essay on Burkenhead or in somb other one when he speaks of some very dis= 
tinguished British gontlenans well, he always did theright thing, he never nado 
any mistakes He expresses himself even more strongly, exactly along the lines of 
the end of Book IV of the Ethics: a man who has nothing in hin which he could 
ever rebuko, Oh yes, Mr. Úlenny 











Oz: hen you speak of the man who in principle is never supposed to forget: his 
dÉty this seens to me to deny the possibility of inculpsble ignoraneo, 


s: (Several inaudible words.) You may forget that the date is tho 15th of - 
April and believe ib is the first of Maye This is a slightly different thing, 
although 1 believe 1% is not quite different because the duty of peying your 
texes means paying your taxes at that"date at the latest, But let us now go on 
because quite a few things, 1 believe, will becone clear, 
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At the begiming of Book VII o had a beautiful example when he spesks of 
the divine nan and quotes Homer on Hector and shortly thereafter he says beastly 
men occur most frequently among barbarians, which doesntt mean, of course, that 
most barbarians are bestial but they are more frequent among berbarians than 
among Greeks; not more, But Hector too is a barbarian, so you see how foolish 
these people are who say Aristotle sinared 100% the prejudices of the most narrow- 
minded peasants about the superiority of the Greeks to barbarians. The 
only evidence they have is"a statement, this famous thing which we do not know 
fron Aristotle!s own mouth, this famous advice to Alexander that he should not go 
in for a mixture of Creeks and Persians. You know, but this doesn't have the 
dignity -- even 1£ 14 were absolutely true, which 1 do not know -- which Aris= 
totle!s om writings have. So Aristotle surely did not think that, Let us turn 
to 115b, 2 to 7. That!s the end of that chapter. /lotez not in most trensla- Él 

= tions 
O: Our proper course with this subject as with others vill be to present 
tho various views" about it, and then, after first revioring tho diffiotl- 
ties they involve, finally to establish if possible all or, if not all, 

the greater part and the most important of the opinions generally held 

with respect to these states of mind; since if the discrepancies can be 

solved, and a residuum of curront opinion left standing, the true view” 

11 have been sufficiently established, 


yS: Yes, vhat he translates "tho current opinion" is in Greek endoxa and that 
neans simply the things which exist in opinion, which are generally accepted. 

This is a quite renarkable statement. It is interesting that Aristotle did not 

do this carlier, There he did not start from the rightly held opinions and as= 

vcond step ty step to the true vie”. That mas done, to the extent to which he dia 
, 36, very quickly, Here we have a nodel example of the ascent from opinions to 
hu"Imowledges Good. And it shows that in a vay this is a more sophisticateddlscus= 
sion -- in a way -- than the previous discussions were. Now we cannot possibly 
A read everything; only for illustration there is 1116821. 
, 

Os Again thare ís the difficulty raised by the argunent of the sophists. 
php ¿UY The sophists wish to show their cleverness by entrapping their adversary 
ya into a paradox, and when they are successful, the resultant chain of rea= 

soning ends in a deadlock: the mind is fettered, being unvilling to stand 
y still because it cannot approve the conclusion reached, yet unable to go 

forward because it cannot untie the lot of the argumenta Now one of 

their argunents proves that folly combined with incontinence is a virtue. 


S:  I trust you understand that state of mind. Someone gave you a demonstration 
vhich'is flawless and you are sure the vhole thing is wrong. Your mind is fet= 
tered, the most uneasy condition of mind. Yes? 


Oz It runs as follows: if a man is foolish and also incontinent, owing to 
his incontinence he does the opposite of what he believes that he ought 
to do; but he believes that good things are bad, and that he ought not 
to do them; therefore he will do good things and not bad ones. 


S: Yes. Sois it not beautiful? Well, I thought of a simple example, He be= 
lieves that suicide is the right thing in the circunstances but then he is"too 
corardly to shoot himself; so he does the right thing, not killing himself, cut 
of a vice, Now the difficulty, of course, is clear: his doing the right thing is 
not truly doing the right thing because he does it for the wrong reasons. But 
fron a practical point of viar it is better. He has this kind of lack of se 
control rererding death in this situation. So that is a nice point. Yes. Now 
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tho difference betrcen the incontinent man end the dissolute men te have dis- 
cussed before, te do not have to go into that. And then there 1s a very fine 
enalysis, Wat does this precisely mean: that the incontinent man knows and he 
acts against kmowlodge. Aristotle becomes here very subtle, Does he lnow both 
prenisos of the syllogism? For example, pleasureble things of this kind are bad; 
this is a pleasurablo thing of the kind in question, henee 1t shoula not ber done 
-- is not only one thing clear, either the major or the minor, wet 

“te dase may bes This does not affect the broader issue, Therefore, I pass over 


thate 





, In 1147a2l, following, ho discusses first the simple case of perfect agree 
Y ment betareen major and minor promise because there is no desire presenta Thatis 
easy. This is a bad pleasurable thing -- nos Pleosurable things of this ldnd 
ávo bad but this ls a pleasurable thing of the bad kind. Hence, it is bad. 16 
shouldn't be done, That is relatively simple 1£ you do not have any desiro for 
the pleasurablo thing in question, I"believe we can pass this"over, But in the 
more interesting case what happens is, in Aristotle!s analysis, that the desire 
establishes, as 1% vere, a major promise vinich suits the desire, Hemely, somo= 
one desires, say, a woman vhon he showldn't desire and the desire establish= 
es tho premiso, women of this kind should be desired, But ás is not made expli- 
citly but 1t is implied in the vhole mentalprocess, Cood, Thomas calls this 
very nicely the universal of*concupiscience, the universal generated by concupi= 
/solencos Differently stated, the incontinent man acts not properly on knowledge, 
lo, ho has the lmowledge: this is bad. But thore is no other knowledge which 
comtredicts 16,” There is not strictly speaking even an opinion which contra= 

'Ciots the major, but an implicit opinion; roughly this -- Let us leave 1t at this 
/Case =- he doesntt opine this voman should be desired, but ¿6 is only implied in 
Y him, Therefore, the Socratic analysis is fundamentally wronge 

















Y 





Yes, andas we have said before, in the sequel: continence and incontinenoe, 
simply stated, "have to do with the necessary things which create pleasure, and 
that is to say, tho bodily things, 1,0, the subject matter of continence or in: 
continenoe is food, drink, and sex, The incontinent man is characterized ly por 
erful desires overcoming his choice of the good. The dissolute man has made a 
choice of the bad, a deliberate choice for the bad. Let us turn to 116b, 15 to 
19 


0: Besides those things however vhich are naturally pleasant, of which 
sone are pleasant generally and others pleasant to particular races of 
animals and of men, there are other things, not naturally pleasant, 
vhich"becone pleasant either as a result of arrested development or from 
habit, or in sane cases owing to natural depravity. No" corresponding 
to each of these kinds of umatural pleasures we may observe a releted 
disposition of character. 





S: Yes. Now, in other words -- and then he speaks of tho bestial, of bestial= 
itye I can, people vho have desires for which no normal hunan being would have 
a desire, This is, of course, not incontinence, Thatts bestiality. Incontin= 
[[ence proper has to do with the things which aro by nature pleasant, not vith 
inich becone pleasant because of a natural defect or an illness or a cus= 
Now in the sequel he gives sono examples of incontinenoe in the wider 

* sense, not in the strict sense, te can postpone it, 








hen we have to say something about the next chapter because that is impor= 
tant for our broader issue: the section 11)9a2h, beginning, where the thesis is 
maintained that incontinence regarding anger is less base than incontinence re= 
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garding desires. Does this ring a bell, Mr, Dry? It secs. 


Y 0 cell, yes, Y vas thinking that that would be the explanstion why continence 
has to do with moderation regarding bodily pleasures. 


S: That is so very good. I dián't think of that, but thetis very true, very 
true. Very good, 


Q: The two horses? 


S: No, more generally. That is not literally true, what you said, because the 
tro horses -- there is no distinction between desire and anger. YY. Boyane 


Q7: (Trying to clear up a point he made earlier, he asks vhether the point Dr. 
Strauss just made is that the dissolute man has made a choice of the bad.) 


S: Yes, he is'convinced that to enjoy all momen vho are attractive to hin 15 

/ the right thing, whoreas the incontinent man says no, it!s vrong, but in a given 
situation he succunbs. And the continent man says also it is vwong but he is 
tempted but he never succunbs. 


Q2:_ The kind of situation I had in mind has to do with someone who is raised in 
a“slum and he is brought up to think that certain things -- 1t never occurs to 
hin that 





S:  Yos, he is corrupted by customa He is corrupted; to that extent 1% 15, of 
course, excusable. At least there is an ectemating circunstanoe. But it 
doesn't make him good, 


Tos, but I thought he would be less bad than the fellow vho vas brought up 
ght as the usually good -- 


S: — To some extent, but since custom or habit becomes second nature 14 is fron a 
certain stage on alnost as bad as if he had been born tith a bad nature, ¿ris- 
totle mas not sentimental but on the other hand he was, of course, not inhuman; 
no, very far from it. In other vords, quite a fer things are excusablo surely 
,and vie must listen to every reasonable excuse; but iatever is excusable is in 

Y need of excuse. It is in itself bad. 1 mean, you don't excuse yourself if you 
go and write your prelim papers properly. Its not an object of excuse» If you 
would, which God forbid, flunk, then, if you are responsible to axyone else, there 
night be a need for excuse. Yes, do you see that? Good. But the excusable is 
necessarily bad, But it is necessarily bad. 1t doesn't mean 14 is devilishly 
bad. Of course, than it wouldntt be excusable. But it is bad. 


Q9: Is it worse than incontinenco? 
S: 





“hat? 


Ly Q7: Being excusably bad, 








JS; But the incontinent man is, to some extent excusable; to some extente 


véone to thata But let us -- if you dontt mind because we really have so much to 
y discuss This section is extrenely interesting because it deals with a Platonio 

subject, as lr, Reinkin divined, namely the fanous teaching of Plato according to 
vhich spiritedness is higher in rank than desire, 
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Vith the to horses -- 


: The two horses -- I'm sorry, no, The two horses occur in the Phaedrus == 
Q: And one ás white -— 


: Yes, one is besutiful and the other looks like Socrates. Period. Leave it 
at the description, But they are both called desires. In the Phacdrus he does 
/ not make the distinction betreen desire and spiritedness which Re makes in the 
Republic, Yes, this is of some inportance. 


Q:  (Inaudible). 


S: _ The dialogues Republic and Timaeus deal with that. The Pheadrus does not 
deal with the distinction between them, And in the Republic Where 15 that? In 
the psychology: Book IV. Goods 374 


Now why is incontinence regarding anger less base than incontinenco regard= 
ing desires? The first argument (that is really Platonic -- now listen to that): 
in anger there is an element of listening to reasons In desire there is no ele- 
ment of listening to reason, The object of anger is revenge, You vant to get at 
hin who hurt you, who despised you, cr who acted arrogantly toward you, Thomas 
Aquinas explains this very beautifully, The object of desire has the nature of 
an end, The apple; you want to eat it, But revenge has not in itself the naturo 
of an end, Therefore, because revenge is not an end but a means, namely the res- 
toration of your original state -- therefore there is a kind of reasoning applied. 
For desiring an apple you dontt lmow any reason, you don't need any reason, You 
just see it, 1/ell, like our ancestors: beautiful to look at and promising good 
taste. Itn speaking of Eve. 0f course it is not certain that it vas an apple, 

//as you knows The Bible doesn't have that, Aristotle says anger moves by syllo= 
.  gizinga There is an implicit syllogism in anger. The“second reason, and this 
(5 very strange: anger is more paturgl than desire, meaning anger is nore na= 





tural than the desire for the non=necessary things. The desire for the necessary 
and for mere food and not for dainties is natural. That is not the point. The 
desire for the non=necessary things; and he gives a nice example of some family 
inheritence of anger mich is very amusing to read where the son was always beat- 
ing the father and so this is running in our femily and therefore the judge found 
that is not something which can be severely punished. And there vas always a li- 
mit: he only dragged me to the door and not beyond; so that is all inherited and 
therefore excusable. The third point, which is quite interesting: anger is less 
“insidious than desire and the proof of that are the descriptions of Aphrodite, 

7, the goddess of love mhose miles were famous. Being less insidicus 14 is Less une 
just» In other mords, there is a certain frankmess of anger and the other is not 
frank. And the last item: anger isessentially without hybris becauso anger is 

A Y necessarily accompanied by pain, You are hurt. And hybris implies pleasures I 

mm Toan, if you are arrogant there is an elenent of pleasure implicd, But actions" 
£roñ hybris are to a higher degree objects of anger, objects of justified anger, 
,co They are to a higher degree unjust, Here we are, That is roughly the brief 
sunmary of Aristotle!s fowr" arguments. 


* Now Aristotle follows here the Platonic teaching, with some argunents of his 
own, regarding the respective rank of desire and anger. “Nor this Pletonic teach= 
ing is meant by Pleto himself with a great grain of salt, as 1 have explained in 
xy last course on the Republic and also in my chapter on Plato, So Plato hinse: 
didn't mean tuat so literally. Why does Aristotle adopt it? Now in order to un= 
derstand this we have to consider the character of Aristotle!s teaching as a 
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tho Zthics, by his 
phenomena, For example, when Aristotle speaks about 
moderation he means this virtue concerned with pleasures of the body whereas when 
Plato speaks of moderation that 5 so enlarged that ii means all forms of modera- 
Siuilarly in the case of courage: courage in Aristotle means -- the matter 
he battlefield, conduct on the battlefield, For Pleto all kinds of courage; 
oral courage, are also implied, Of course Aristotle, when he speaks of desire, 
sks of ipirodite, as is shown dy the ermples here. But fristotle doesnt use 
the vord eros here, only desire, ives Greel when Plato speaks 
of this whole subject of desire he tilánks ¿150 and above 211 of philosophic eros 
áristotlo says well, that has nothing to do with our subject here. No one has 
ever been accused of a crime on account of philosophic eros as such. Of course 
e zust not forget the faci that the word eros occurs im a very high place in 
stotlets lietaphysics. The unoved mover 10% ives 
17, as an object oí eros, desires But still thet 1 is nov a cubject with Thich 
























Gre: 
we deal here, wiere we deal with strictly human things. 





Now one can easily show the difficulties of the Platonic-Aristotelian asser= 
tion regarding the higher rank of anger or spiritedness compared with desire. A 
simple exemple: a nasty child desires something, an unreesonable desire; the” 
child doesn!t get 16 and then he begins to scream and he mekes things, of course, 
worse by screaming. His desiring it is ina way mich /Tess/ worse than his anger. 
And you could find simple exmples from the lives of grom-up people as well, Now 
let us take first tie crude legal case. My exemple is partly taken from Thonas 
Aquinas. Now hat is the most tell imom crime connected with bodily desire? 


O:  Promiscuitye 


/ 8: “Yes, but is not rape worse? 1 dióntt ask for tue most common example, But 
rape, 1 believe, is a greater one than promiscuity. Is there ary lan against 
proniscuity per se? 


O: Only 1? it means public adulteryo 


S: All right, So, in other vords, promiscuity is too vague a term for our“ pur= 
poses. But rape is surely a statutory crime, Good, Now, on the other hand, 
what is the worst kind of crime arising from anger? Let us say killing a human 
being. Now vhen the nan who had killed another man vrould say, "1 en terribly 
sorry but 1 did ii in anger," and it can be demonstrated by vitnesses that he vas 
¡angered it is an ertemuating circunstence, If a rapist vould say, "1 had to do 
it because of such a strong desire," this is not an extemaeting circumstance, So 
you have to thinl always of specific questions in order to understand, becanse 
iristotle almays thinks of them, Ve are in the sphere of practical science. One 
can, of course, also say, if one wants to be nasty -- and that is, by the way, 
vhet hristotle also implies -—— the rapist had sone pleasure. The angry men 

have pleasure, He was pained by his anger and the law has in a strange vay a 
greater sympetay for those who have pain than for those who have pleasure. How 
to explain this abyss is fortunately not sy function, 




















nt 





Q: The obverse of this though is that in the absence of extemating circunstan= 
ces the mrderer pays the higher price. 





Tes, but ve are speaking now of comparable things 
of murder and rape. le are spealcing now of anger and dá 
extomating circeunstance; desire as such not, Desire could come in 
vay: 11 the so-called victin of the rape had really provoked it, quasi, then 1 
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suppose one would question whether it was rape, Yes, sure, That is a different 
question. 


Oy: Doesn!t this contradict the statement he mado earlier that incontinence re- 
gárding anger is vorse than incontinence regarding desire? 


S: Then did he ever say that? 

02: The forgiveableness of murder in anger is greater than that of rape in de- 
sires TI thought the original statement made vas that 1% is more reprehensible or 
nore blamevorthy to be incontinent in matters of anger. 


S: No. No, no, no, no, no, He said the opposite. Then you misunderstood Ar= 
istotlels assertion, Yes. 





Now a further consideration, and which goes deeper: he who is angry, even 
that nasty brat to whom 1 roferred,” forgets the sensual object to that extent; 
and in the clear case the angry man, whatever the primary motive for his anger 
nay have been, forgets about 1 and in'the "logic" of his action he is perfectly 
willing to fight end to die, Ina way, he overcomes with a mole adherenoe to 
the sensual goods" including life itself, This bespeaks a certain superiority of 
anger and that is, of courso, of the wtmost importanoo because this anger is 

Y therefore the basis -- not the basis but a very important ingrodient of military 
courage.s You say the phraso, "He has never heard a shot fired in anger! Shots 
are in battle fired in anger. How low the degroe of anger in tho individnal sol= 
dier may be, but the whole situation calls for something like anger. Punitive 
justice is hardly thinkablo without a certain degroe of anger; still less ware 

,/ Goods Now I believe this has soncthing to do with the fact that wo had first the 
discussion of justice before we had this section on continenco, 


liow I go on with my survey -- 11508, toward tho end. To act badly when 
prompted ty a strong desire is less evil than to act badly when pronpted by a 
'cak desire. This throws light on our dissolute man. The dissolute man doesn't 
ave to act -- I'mean, he is sure any pleasurable thing which is around he is 
willing to enjoy, you know, and he takos it in his strido, as it were. Ho is not 
overcome by a very strong desire; just as beating in anger is less evil than beat» 
ing a man without anger. But to be prompted by a very strong desire is incontin= 
ence in contra-distinction to dissolutenessa 








áristotle says then a fer mords about the other thing, endurance, which is 
fundanentally the sane, only in relation to pain, and he gives sone' examples. ln 
a commentary 1 read some nice examples of the opposite of enduranoe, which the 
Greeks called malakia, softness, and the great post-Aristotelian example was the 
Syoarites. And Í read two stories which I thought 1 should tell you. An ex- 
ample of a Sybarite is a man who got a hernia men seeing other people doing very 
hard vork, and also the Sybarites were extremely sensitive to noises so they pro= 
faíbited the blackemiths in their city as well as roosters. They wanted to have * 
Vi% very quiet. You know? “Good, I thought that would” amuse youe Aristotlo has, 
of course, this phenomenon, the fundamental phenomenon, in mind, 115la3: 1 think 
ve should read thate 








O: That incontinence is not strictly a vice (though it is perha) 
a sense), is clear; for incontinenco acts against deliberate choice, 
vice in accordance with ito But nevertheless in the actions that result 
from it 1% resembles vice: just as Demodocus “rote of the people of 
liletus -= 
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Jiilesians are no fools, Mis true, 
But yet they act as fools would dos 


Similarly the unrestrained are not unjust, but they do unjust things. 


Si Is this olear? Because they have no set purpose. You remember the man ho 
committed adultery without being an adulterer. That!s this cases Yes? 


O: Again, the incontinent nan is so constituted as to pursue bodily 
pleasures that are excessive and contrary to right principle without 
any belief that he ought to do so, mhereas the dissoluto, because he 
is so constituted as"to pursue them, is convinced that he cught to” pur= 
sue then, Therefore, the former can easily be perguadod to change, — * 
but the latter camot, For virtue preserves the fundamental principle, 
Vice destroys ile... 


S: — "The principle": that means of course the end in action, Yes. Yes? 


+ + and the first principle or starting point in matters of conduct is 
e end proposed, thich corresponds to the hypotheses of mathematics; 
hence no nore in ethics than in mathematics are'the first principles 
inparted ty process of reasoning, but hy virtue, whethor natural or 
acquired by training in right opinion as to the first principle, 


S: “Yesa You see here this term is very interesting. Virtue produces ortho=" 
doxy, but orthodoxy in the Greek sense, meaning right opinion, correct opinion, 
not imowledge, How that virtue produces, right opinion, can be transfoFmed Into 
knowLedge and vhether 1t can be transformed: that!s a groat question which"is not 
opened" heres The moral man opines rightly. He has no knowledge. That is, of 
course, a fanous Platonic distinction. But a man who has right opinion knows the 
"that! but doesn*t Imow the "my! and therefore he cannot defend his principles, 
You see? T mean, thero is no possiblo discussion betmeon the gentlenan and the 
non-gentlenan on the principles. lr, Fleminga 








Q:  I just vanted a repetition, You say that the man of opinion knows the fact 
but not the viiy, Knowledge is the distánction of knowing tho fact and the "y. 
Right? 





S: Yes, sure. Yes, that means understanding: to lmow vhy 14 is so and not 
nerely that 1t is so. If you kmo a certain very strange aninal which no one has 
seen before there are people who have not seen it and will say there aintt no 
such animal but sense perception will compel him to adnit that there is such an 
animal, But this is not lmorledge; this is a mere observation, empirical lmow= 
ledge in the strict sense of the term, Only if you understand'it, if you see 
what kind of aninal it is and how it is related to other kinds, then you can say 
we have logicel knowledge. Mr. Glenne 





02: There is no possible discussion between gentlemen and non-gentlenen on mat= 
ters of principles. Does it then follow that whether or not you are a gentlenan 
or a non-gentlenan is arditrary? 


S: No, 0h, vell, life is more complicated. It's not black=mhite, 
learned from Hr. engere Read the discussion between Acibiades end Nici 
about the'Sicilian expedition, Here you have a clear scoundrel 12 a very able 
scoundrel, Alcibiades, and there you have a perfect gentlenan and they utterly 
disagree on principles and even on the action, should they go to Sicily, and yeb 
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sone discussion is possible becxuse there is then a decision made. You know? 0h, 
tere is alveys something vhich brings about some agreenent and here the majority 
decision is we go to Sicily, to which both must bows And then the question comes 
up, how shall we prepare it properly? And then even Alcibiades says, "Ask 
Nicias; he is a much more experienced man than 1 am." So you limo", in practice= 
after all, we live together so we don!t know whether -- 1 nean, here in this room 
we low 14 but othenvise we don!+ lmow when wo talk to a man in a shop or so whe= 
ther he was not an ex-convict, and still he gives us our cigarettes over the 
counter and we have some agreement here without any difficulty, You know, not 
alays, not all questions viich arise and involve transactions among human beings 
raise questions of principle. You know that, I mean, because you coulantt do 
erthing 17 you would always have to havo recourse to principle. That is not 
possible» 








Qy: “ell in vhat spheres then, according to Aristotle, would recourso to prin= 
cÍpLe correctly arise? In other words, "hen would the gentlenan need — 


S: 0h, in politics 14 happens all the times If we take the strict orthodox Ar= 
istotelian vien, thero is no agreement possible between the gentleman and the 
non=gentlenan, But on the other hand, say some very low class ptople -- 1 do not 
¡nean now convicts or so, simply not gentlemen -- are in the city, of course, and 
|tngy probably form the majority, And being gentlemen they are concerned with 
justice and they will listen to the claims of these non-gentlemen and will see 
[where they!ve got a point and there they will act according to it. The best help 
for the understanding" of much of Aristotle is surely reading the daily paper or 
such things; you know, ordinary cases in hunan lifo as they ariso all the tine, 
Te must never forget then if one wants to understand a linos 





Q3: Then the gentlenen thore didn!t have any recourse to principle, They simply 
náde firn their right opinion. 


S: Yes, sure. That mas the point we discussed last time in connection with lira 
Seltzer, Sophists come and question tho principlos of gentlemen, They say they 
are old convention=bound fogies. ind then something must be done about it, Or 
philosophers of history cone who say they know the wave of the futuro. Then 
something must be done about it. And that cannot be done by the gentlenen ary= 
nores Then you need theoretical mona 


O): Does the prudent man have a similar problen to the moral man - 


S: The prudent nan is the same as the moral man. 0h yes. 0h, they are insep= 
arablo, That we have read in Book VI, 


Q,: Then he also cannot truly defend, He does the right thinga He lnows how to 
náke the right choice. 





S: No, he can defend on the basis of the principles. He can provo, as 
did last timo, that 14 is extremely absurd to buy this kind of stuf? 

in this'shops That he can prove to you and can refute anyone vino dentes it. But 

this is, of course, only means to ends. But as for the ends he cannot 

he can perhaps use sone argunents ad hominen if he is an able, an experi 

mans That he can dos But he camiot give a true establishment of the principles. 

let us go on where we left off, lr. Reinkcina 


0: The man of principle therefore is temporate, the man who has lost al 
principle, dissolutes. But there is a person who abandons his choice, 
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against right principle, unter the influence of passion, who is mastered 
by passion sufficiently for him not to act in accordance with right prin- 
ciple, but not so completely as to be of such a character as to believe 
that the reckless pursuit of pleasure is right. This is the incontinent 
man: he is better than the 8issolute, and not absolutely bad, for in 
hin the highest part of man, tho fundamental principles . +. 





S: Yes, "in hin the best, the principle, is preserved," because he still knows 
or opines correctly, this and tiis is the right thing, like this woman I gave you 
as an example who knew she shoulantt drink, She lmex that. Knowledge vas never 
for one moment obscured, Only"she couldnt+t help it. Now let us see. le cannot 
possibly read everything. Yes, we must turn now to the last section: in 1152b. 


After having discussed this whole issue of continence and incontinence Aris" 
totle tums then to a discussion of pleasure and pain, Itis clear, He had spo= 
ken all the tine of pleasure and pain and so he must make vhat was hitherto only 
implied -- he makes nov the theme. This is clear. The difficulty is created by 
the fact that the section on pleasure and pain is repeated at the beginning of 
the tenth book, Ve have tixis order. End of Book Vil: pleasure and pain, Books 
VIII and IX: friendship, Book Xi pleasure agein, And there are, of course, many 

/agreenents but tere are perhaps also sane subtle disegreements and it would be 
Y good 1f those uho write their papers on the tenth book would consider the rela= 
tion of these two sections 1f they find the time for that. 








Now the beginning of this section is very dark. I can give you a very short 
sumary. By the way, does 1% make sense to you that you have first pleasure, 
vixioh was never thenatically discussed although referred to all the tine, then 
JAriondship, ard then pleasure again? Priendship is surrounded by pleasure, Yes, 

vell, án order to understand that one would know vhat friendship is. Friendship 

is, Ín a my, a higher form of living together than the polis. That we vill see 
then're cone to friendship. And a characteristic of that is the elenent ol plea= 
sure, I mean in this very simple sense: 1f you do not láke to be together with 
someone then you can respect him but you are not friends. Friends like to be to= 
gether and to talk. Yes? Thatls clear. This is of some importance. 1 believe 
lir, Jaffa has written something about this point in his book, 1f 1 renember well, 
Now Let us read tho beginning of this pleasure section. First the beginning 


0 It is also the business of the political philosopher to examine the 
nature of pleasure and pain; for he is the master-craftsnan, and lays 
dow the end which is the standard mhereby we pronounce things good ar 
bad in the absolute: senses 


“Now Let us stop here, This is hard to translate. "To consider, to specu- 
/ eN about pleasure and pain belongs to the nan" ==  I give you now the lowest 
translation == 'rho seels the political art." But the vord used for seeking is 
philosophoun and it might be better to say 'mho seeks as a philosopher the poli= 
| ErcalL art." Yes, "For he is the architect of the end! That!s very strange, 
It is obscure here whether Aristotle speaks here of the political art or the po= 
lítical man, or the kind of political art and the kind of political man, You re- 
nenber that distinction bebreen the political art proper and Aristotle!s enter= 
priso, vhich he calls a kind of politics? Never forget that. This is Garka 
Inichever it may be, he ÍS The architect of"the end,  ThabIs strange: the archi- 
ecte Is then the end an artifact? I mean, he should look at the end, but why 
es he call him an architect2 Yes? 


O:  Iwas thinking that sometimes you can't look st what it is you are going to 
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do until youlve done ita 
S: Yes, but the end, He doesn't say the action, You mean that 
O:  -- that the end is understood only when it is finished. 


S: No, no. You see, the end toward whid: we look -- we call each particular 
thing either good or bad simply. So he has not in mind the individual action, 
individual or political, to be done but the end with a view to which these indi 
vidual actions are to be judged. That!s a hard thing and 1 don't claim to under- 
stand this passage. hat I have read in comnentaries was absolutely insufíicient, 
I suggest the following consideration as a possible clue, The"best regine in the 
Platonic-Aristotelian sense is a construct. It is a construct, to that extent an 
artifact, Not only is this particular polis man made, That is casye But even 
the model of the best regime is a hunan construct. e, there 
is no idea of the best ci: There is no Ñ 


O 
Sí the Just city together. There are other difficulties but we don't have the 
tine, Nor read the inmediate sequel. 








O:  Horeover this investigation is fundamental for our study, because we 
have established that moral virtue and vice are concerned with pleasures 
and pains, and most people hold that pleasure is a necessary edjunot 
of happiness, which is wiy the vord denoting "supreme bliss" is derived 
fron the verb meaning "to enjoy,” 


S: No let us stop here, So Aristotle gives a long argument why it is necessary 
to discuss pleasure and pain, He vould have gotten amay without that explanatiors 
ve all vould have granted it to him on the basis of what we have seen hitherto, 
But the interesting point is this: here he says it belongs to the necessary 
things for us to consider themo This is an additional reflection, “The previous 
[one, "that 1t 15 necessary for the man who is philosophically concerned with" poli- 
|[tios,“ás not necessary, hat does that mean? An older English commentator, 
[Grant, involuntarily helped me in understanding that pesseges The way in vhich 
[he translates it: "pleasure and pain come within the scope of hin vho makes poli- 
tics a philosophy; also they are quite necessary for us to consider since we have 
laid dotme + + «etc. etc, Imean, on the basis of this paraphrese one would 
come to the conclusion that Aristotle is not a man who treats philosophically 
politics or is an architect of the end. hat this means we would have to figure 
outa “le have simply no time to do 14 because 1 must give at least a survey of 
this section, Nor in the immediate sequel Aristotle gives a number of argunents 
vhich allegedly prove that either no pleasure is good or only a few pleasures are 
good or pleasure cannot be the grectest good and this is a view which Aristotle 
attacks. In other words, Aristotlels argument is a vindication of pleesuros Such 
a vindication vas necessary, as we all can know vi thout: knowing all kinds of re= 
ports in cut of the"way places, because we all remember, or most of us will re= 
nenber, the Gorgias, the attack on pleasure es such, Plessure is bad versus the 
Negoc: And also in Xenophon's Memorabilia the story of Prodicus: Heracles at the 
crossroads and the one leads to virtue and the other leads to vice. The other 
name of vice is pleasure. So don't believe people who say that this is Puritan= 
isn to say pleasure is bad. There have been quite a fer non-Puritan Greeks wo 
had the sane view; not iristotle, but surely sones Goods 











There are quite a fer of these argunents which are extrenely interestingo 1 
will give you a very brief report and a few passages we must read, Now one 0% 
the argunents and a particularly interesting point which has somctiirg to do with 


> 


1 


| 
) 
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Plato: the depreciation of pleasure is based on the assumption that pleasure be- 
lorgs to coming into being and coming into being is clearly infarior to beinge 
But Aristotie says there is also pleasure going with Bela, golng with comple" 
tion, going with being at vork on the finer level, what Aristotle calls energia. 
The error is based on the notion that unchangeable things do not do arythinge 
ell, we can all understand it, le speak of processes all the time and in a vay 
[Plato made the same mistake from Aristotle!s point of vie by speaking of genesis 
in general, For instance, going into the theater and watching the play are both 
processes but according to Aristotle they are radically different because you go 
into the theater for watching the plays The process of going into the theater: 
that is a genesis, which makes possible, But this is the end. There is no 
change anymore; You are on that peak, relative peak, here there you watch the 
play. This is, of course, not the highest examplo, To bo on the peak 1s better 
than coming into being. This is the prenise common to Plato and Aristotle. But 
there are also other people ho praise pleasure precisely because it is coming 
into being, because it is change. The most famous example is Callicles in the 
Gorgias. You know, the dynamic notion of lifo; you lmow, to change, chango, 
cnange, changes Good. (A few inaudible words.) 

Nor Aristotle distánguishes then here between pleasure belonging to genesis, 
vhieh is as such a lower pleasure, and pleasure belonging to being in the act, 
being on the peak, Music played, vhen you can play: that's in tho act. But when 
you lezrn musio that is tho genesis of your becoming a musician and this latter 
is surely inferior in rank to the former not only because 14 is worse for the ear 
to hear soncone learning to play than someone who can play, but above all because 
he learns to play in order to play. Once he has learned 14 and comands the art 
then he has reached this peak. Now that is, then, a subtle question: whether 
there are not peaks above pedes, There would be a difference, I suppose, betreen 
someone vho can play sufficiently for his local group and someone vho can play 
in Carnegie Hall and vhatever the subtle distinction may bes 


Now Aristotle makes another distinction which is important betmeon the plea= 
sure belonging to the activity in question, say the pleasure of hearing music, 
and the pleasure which is alien to it, eating peamts while music is played. And 
conflicts are easily possible, Aristotle gives a nico example. He says, if 1 
nay chango the example a bit, that when the play is bad people eat more peanutse 
1 don't lmow whicther this has beon confirmed by recent researche 


0: Today 1t!s popcorne 


Si Popcorn, Itm sorry. Goods And so for example the fact vhich vas used by 
the opponents: the pleasures of sex are indeed incompatible with actual thinicing 
but that doesntt say anything against pleasure because thinking has its orm plea= 
sure and therefore the question cannotbe a=-rejection of pleasure cannot follow 
fron the fact' that there are bad pleasures or even pleasures incompatible with= 
out being bad, incompatible with the highest pleasures. On the contrary, the 
Pleasure going with thinking is so far fron being adverse to thinking, nakes 
strengthened thinking. If you like to study geometry you will be a better geome= 
trician than if you do not like it, but to like"studying geonetry means deriving 
pleasure fron studying ita And then, of course, there is the essential differ= 
ence of the activities and hence of the pleasures -- lesds, of course, to the 
possibility of conflict so that, for example, thinicing may be bad for health but 
this, of cowse, is not an argunent against thinicing. It has to do with a deep= 
er difficulty into which Aristotle will gos Aristotle goes even furthera Ples: 
sure may not only be good; it may even be the best although there are bad plea- 
sures. And Aristotle gives this simple example: science or imomledge may be the 
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best although there are kinds of Imowledge vhich are bad, meaning there are 
things of vhich it is meh better not to know anyiling than to know then and tl 
doesntt prove that lmowledge as such is bad, of course. The fact that brutes 
all nen pursue pleasure also doesntt prove that pleasure is something low It i 
rether an indication of the opposite. That is in 1153825. No, no, 1153ba Ita 
SOITY. 





a 


Oz (1153b252 Section 5, page lh1,) Yoreover, that all animals and all human 
belngs pursue pleasure is some indication that it is in a sense the su- 
Prene g00de . .. 


S: In other wards, this was used as an argument: since even the trutes and the 
lowest of human beings pursue pleasuro, hence it cantt be something good. And 
Aristotle turns it around, Yes? 


0: No rumor noised abroad by many peoples 
Comes utterly to naughta 

But they do not all pursue the same pleasure, since the natural state and 
the best state neither is nor seens to be the sane for then all; yet 
still they all pursue pleasures Indeed it is possible that in reality” 
they do not pursue the pleasure which they tnink and would say they do, 
but all the same pleasurez for nature has implanted in all things some= 
thing divine, 





S: Yes. Nowwhat does he mean here? The pleasure which dogs or hens or mhat= 
ever it may be pursue: surely these are not but Aristotle says mhat they 
nean by their pleasure -- vhat ticy may pursue does not yet show thet this is 
vhat they intend unkmowinglys The beasts who seek the pleasure of copulation do 
not know that they seek the reproduction of their species. That would be the 
simplest examples And this is for the sake of the perpetuity of the species, a 
forn of immortelity. That is a Platonic thought which is clear. Now then he 
turns especially to the bodily pleasures._ So, in other words, the case against 
pleasure is absolutely weaker, hat people can say with some right is that the * 
bodily pleasures are questionables e cannot read the whole things only 115ka15, 
following 











Oz Now you can have an excess of the bodily goods; and 14 is pursuing 
excess that makes a bad man, not pursuing the necessary pleasures, 
everybody enjoys savoury food, wine, and sexual pleasure in soñe'degres, 
though not everybody to the right degree, ith pain it iS. e.» 





S: Andso, That is he samo things So, in other words, the bodily pleasures 
are not as such bad, even the unnecessary ones, which is indicated here by the 
vord -- how do you translate opsoi? Deinty food or mhat? 


0: Savoury food. 

S:  “Ihat'you eat in addition to the bread, in Greek: the meat, fish, or whatever 
/i% may be, which is not as necessary as the bread in the Greek viem And eyen 

that is in itself, of course, not”simply bad. The beginning of the next chapter 

is very important. Oh, I'm sorry, you have not this division; 115322 


O: (Page k)3, bottoma) te ought however“ not only to state the true vier, 
but also to account for the felse one, since to do so helps to confirm 
the trues . .. 





" 


2 
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S: 


0: 


S: 


Xo, "contributes toward conviction,"! 





+ + + for when ve have found a probable explanation why souething appears 
to be true though 1t is not true, this increases our belief in the truth, 


Yes, or "conviction of the truth! Itts the same words. Yos. Yes? "And 


thevelore we must say for what reason the bodily pleasures' appear to be more 
choicezorthy than the non-bodily” onese" Now this remark is, of courst, of the 
greztost importance and everyono, at least 1f he has some experience, kmows that 
36 is not sufíficient to refute an error. You must also understand vhy the orror 
is so parerful, Othewriso you connot see vhat binds the mind of those who follow 





error. 1 think that is souething which we all should ponder over, although 


1 may teko sono tine until you realize the full weight of this pointe I make 
this experience almost every day: tho absurdity of this kind of social science 
positivisma” Vell, 1 think thats perfectly evident to mo, but ho come that so 
many people, and surely quite a few of then are quite intelligent, cannot get 
aray from 14? T mean, 14 is not due in all cases to the foundations and thele 
money and their research projects. Of course not, There :ust be something and 
something of weight wioh is there; If one does not face that tho oriticisn is 
necessarily incomplete. lira Glenn, you know why 1 speak to you in this particu= 
lar connection, 


Now Aristotle explains, thon, in the sequel mhy most men regard the bodily 


pleasures as the highest, and thoso are very beautiful gens which we unfortunate= 
ly camot read, Bither the animal nature in general or the particular nature of 
certain kinds of human beings leads them not to look beyond the bodily pleasuresa 
The living belng is always in toil, Aristotle says; is always in toil and wishes 
to get out of that toil but relieves the toil with pleasure. Therefore, 14 be= 
longs to its constitution. 115lb15. 


0 


Si 


Ploasures unaccompanied by pain, on the other hand -- and these 
are those derived from things naturally and not acoidentally pleasant 
=- do not admit of excessa By things accidentelly pleasant I mean things 
talon as restoratives» + » e 


Yos, medical things. For example, that is clear, that sometimes a nan in 


pain regards as pleasant what vouldn!+t be pleasant to a healthy human being be= 
cause 14 tekes amay the pain, That he means by accidentally pleasant. It is 
pleasant only because he is sick; it is not intrinsically. Yes? 


O: 


S: 


+ + . really their restorative offect is produced hy the operation o£ 
that part of the system vhich has remained sound, and hence to renedy 
itself is thought to be pleasante Those things on the contrary are 
naturally pleasant which stimulate the activity of a given nature. 


Yes, a given nature in its perfect or healthy form, Goods Yes? Good. 4ná 


NOW BO OM 


0: 





8: 


Nothing hoever can continue to give us pleasure alrays, because 
our nature is not simple, but contains a second element (mhich ás vhat 
nakos us perishable beings), and consequently, vhenever one of these 
tiro elements is active, 1ts activity runs counter to the neturo of 
the others... 





Is this not interesting: runs counter," lis against the nature of the 


other nature"? Yes? 
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+ + » thile vhen the tro are balanced, their action feels neither pein- 
ful nor pleasante 


S: In other words, our pleasures are somehow connected with the duality of our 
natures 12 there is harmony between then, let us say bebreen the mind and the 
body, harmony in itself would not be pleasant. Yes? 





Since if any men had a simple nature, the same ac 'ould afford 
hin the greatest pleasure alveys. Hence Cod en sinple 
Pleasure perpetually, For there is not only an activity of motions . + o 








S: Yes, activity -- energeia, the being in the act, the being in the act of 
motion -- yes? > 





0: . . . bubalso a being in the act of immobility, and there isessentially a 


truer pleasure in rest then in moti 








S:  /A fer worás difficult to hear in viich he either approves of or objects to 
the tFanslation "essemtially.1/ There is more pleasure in rest than in motion. 
To be in the peak means to bg'in a state of rest. That is what is so difficult 
to understand in modern times, attacked at the begiming by Bacon in fenous| pas= 
sages then he compares, when he takes the side of Callicles in the Corgias 

. against Socrates, in The Advencement of Learning and other places. “Yes? — 





















> 0: But change in all things is swest, as the poeb SaYS, . . . 


+ Yes, now here comes the difference fron the poste 
0: +. + + owming to some badness in us; since just as a changesble man is bad, 
so also is a nature that needs change; for it is not simple nor good. 





S: Yes, that is"the point. That change is present is due to the fact tl 
neture is complex, or as Aristotle puts 1t in the first book of the listapk 
our nature is enslaved in and therefore the getting rid of the chains 
Frotneto tias de plessante hunger, thiret. And ol course once ve have eaten 
enough eating will no longer be pleasant: ceasing of pleasure; changes And 12 
ve had the highest pleasure, which is, according to Aristotle, that of thinking 
or learning then we canti do this for a very long tine because we get tired and 
that means, of course, we carry with us some heavy weight, the body, and there- 
fore there can never be a state of — /Interrupted briefly by strenge noise in 
room) Yesa a 















low I vas unable to elsborate a thought shich occurred to me when reading 
this marvelous passage: the difference of ischiavelli, The key assertion of 
| xachiavelli is that there is no good withomt an accomparying evil, There cannot 
|be a simply good thing. And then, of course, change is simply good because then 
we must go over from that where we have toomuch of the evil to the other one. 1 
have not succeeded, Itm sorry to say, in clarifying that. Now we must ses how 
Aristotlets notion of pleasure will look when we have gone over the repetition 
, [in ino first part of Book X. Yes? 


UIQ: “hen Aristotle says that God always enjoys a single and simple pleasure, is 
that to say thet Cod!s nature is simple, not complex as ours of body and soni? 























: Yes, yes, sure. Puremind, Yes? 
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Qp: Earlier when we rezd this example of e sophist and their atienpts to fetter 
our minds vith argunents, this reninded me of the use of the word sophist in the 
description of Socrates — 


$:  Vhich surely Aristotle did not mean. That is sure. 


+ “fould there be a reverse action of this? I mean, what vould be the signifi- 
cánce of this? It doesn't have to be mainly negative, in other vords, 


S: _ No, that-"I do not believe, ¿Aristotle, I think, means sophist always, as far 
as I remember, in the sane perjorative sense, whereas in Plato it is not so, Pla= 
to calls eros a sophist. “hat here is called hphrodite, insidious -- that!s the 
same things But this is in this comection a praise, Even genuine philosophers 
are somctimes called by Plato sophists, but in Aristotle this is now settled: a 
sophist is a sham philosopher. 


Q2: “Tell, does the description then that!s here applied to sophists necessarily 
have to limit itself only to sophists? 


S: Tell, I mean, if you mean to say to these individuals of the Sth and Jth 
century who are called sophists in the text books -- there are also sophists in 
other ages» 


Q2: “fould you grant that it can also be applied to Socrates? 
Si No, I don't think sos 
M7: The idea of fettering a man!s mind so that he -—= 


S: Yes, but Socrates did it for curative purposes. He digntt do it just inor= 
der to assert his superiority or to impress people by his cleverness. Mo, no, 1 
nean, 14 is necessary to state that against this sonemhat simple minded view 
which one encounters from time to tine, From bota Plato!s and Aristotle!s point '! 
of vier the erring philosopher is not a sophist. That!s clear. Democritus mas %f” 
an erring philosopher but he was not a sophist. And that has to do vith the pl 
character: because the sophist is a man vho uses his philosophy for the purposo 4 
of gain or prestige. Democritus never did that. He gave amay lis property and 
used it only for travelling and finding out 211 kinds of strange animals and so. 
He!s not a sophist, but he was an erring philosopher because atoms and void aro 
not sufficient for understanding the vhole, And this is, 1 think, importante 
Othertrise you make Plato and Aristotle in a very narrow sense dogmatic philoso= 
phers, which they were not, 1 can only repeat the same thing: what Plato and 
iristotle call a sophist is what we in fact mean without knowing 14 always by the 
vord intellectual, because no one has ever defined what an intellectual is. 12 

you say -- thatts my old story so some of you must forgive me for repeating 1y= 
self -- an intellectual is a man tho lives from reading and vriting, then every 
bank clerk would be an intellectual so you would have to say from reading and 

iting what kind of things. And there is also the strange thing: there can, of 
course, not be a sham sophist because the sophist as such is a shan, and there= 
fore 1 believe there cannot be a sham intellectuel and therefore 1 was quite sur= 
prised to read in a column by some noble lord who writes in Anerican nenspapers, 

(1 forgot his name) -—— he spoke of the fake intellectuals surrounding President 
Kennedy. How I do not wish to say anything in defense of these gentlenen but 1 
voulá say "fake intellectuals" mould seem not to be the proper term, “The only ” 
neaning which "fake intellectual" could have is that there are people, 1 believe, 
yho never open a book but wish under certain circumstances to be regarded as 
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boolish men and valk around váth books. This is the maximum 1 would E 
vhereas the intellectual does open books and even writes lots of them, Rabbi 
Veisse 


O: I'm not sure I understand the exact difference between energeia and genesis. 


S: That ás what tho completed thing does. The genesis is the movement upriard 
toward the completed state, 


Q3: According to Aristotle? 


S: Yes, yes, Sure, 


Qy: But energela he says also can be this movenent uprard, I gathared, 


S: No, no, nó, no, Energeia is the activity of the completed thing. Tale ny 
simplo examples "watchihg the Play as distinguished fron golng to the tester, 


Qy: “hat puzzled me was this passage where there is not only an energeia of mo= 
tion but also -= AA 


Si Yos, yes, but that is a sonoat derivativo senso, *Oh no, ho may mean this, 
For example, the heavenly bodies, as he understands than, are always in motion 
and 14 15, in a way, thelr being to move locally, in ciroles and elipses; 14 
doesn't make any differences They are in activity at their peak. They are al= 
vays at their pesk, but they are at their peak hy motion. And he adds now somo= 
thing and says there is even the possibility of beings vhich are in action, at 
their peak, vhile being unchangeable, 1 mean, God as here understood is the be= 
ing which Ís absolutely unchangeable but alweys in act, actus purus as 1t was 
sale in the liddlo Agese 


Q3: Pnergela is always the peak? 


S: No, energeia means in itself to be in one!s work; in oneta work -- and 
entelechia, which is the other word: that means to be in the end status. Dub 
anergola and entelcchia belong togother. Genesis, understood in contra-distino= 
tion to energela, has this meaning: in a sense of course the house builders are 
in their activity, thgy are in their energoia, vien building the house -- to that 
extent 14 is truo -- and not when they delibarate or are hirod for building a 
house; then of course not; but when they are in the act of building a house, To 
that extent it is true, But the key point for Aristotle in this argunent is tho 
radical distinction between genesis and energela and especially because Plato 
had brought together pleasure and genesis, pleasure and coming into beinga Aris- 
totle says no, there are pleasures also after the completed genesis and these 
are precisely the highest pleasures. This thene will be taken up again in the 
first part of Book X. 





(Ena of tape except for discussion of future class schedule.) 
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Si + . . and Aristotle in the vhole discussion points tomard philosophy, the 
philosophic life, That is perfectly sound and you gave quite a few of the argu= 
nentso 1 do hot have to enter into that. The only point which I did not under= 
stand -- it was very hard to understand this for physical reasons -- is what you 
said about the relation between the friendship discussion and the continence dis- 
cussion at the beginningo Can you repeat 14? 





O:  (Inmudible -- defective tapes) 


S: Relative to what follows, the discussion'of incontinence and the opposite: 
that showed the inadequacy, the insufficiency, of the discussion of the moral 
virtues proper Incontinence is lower than moderation, than moral virtues . .. 
(Part of the ensuing remarks of about a minute in length lost due to defeotive 
tapes They were to the effect that friendship is connected with moral virtue, 
but is not identical with it.) 


(Turns to the discussion of Book VIII.) Now one can perhaps stato 16 as 
follows. In Book VII we discussed the fact that the gentlenan may be tempted by 
bad things + . . and he is temptod by pleasure. And therefore Aristotle con= 
cludes the seventh book with his first discussion of pleasure He will discuss 
pleasure again at the beginning of Book X so thai the discussion of friendship is 
surrounded on both sides by the discussion of pleasure» Pleasure seems to bo 
nore visibly an accompaniment of friendship than of moral virtus, Goode Surely 
friondship ls a pathos, an affection; being affected, whereas moral virtue as 
such is noto 1618 Simply a habitus, a hexels. At the beginning of Book VIII 
Aristotle mentions the two considerations why one must treat friendship, right at 
the beginning, and then toward the end of this first discussion, in 155a, 28 to 
31, he speaks of the duality in friendship itself, Friendship is not only neces= 
sary but also nobles Now virtue 1e have learned is noble but it was somehow un= 
derstood but never made clear that virtue is also necessary, necessary for some= 
thing, for instance for the political community, Here this great question of 
the end which virtue serves == you know, ich bothered us all the timo -- this 
question is explicitly raised and ansvered regarding friendship and therefore we 
would have to figure out retrospectively what the reply to the question of tho 
end of virtue is. 





Now there are a few details in the discussion which are of some importance, 
"nen he speaks of the necessity of friendship he refers to the natural charactér 
of friendship, at least for some forms of friendship, in 16, Do you have that, 
1155216? "By nature 14 seens to existrin the generator toward the generated and 
in the generated toward the generatáng, not only in human beíngs but lso in 
birds and most of the animals," Yes, do you have that? 


+ e as also is friendship beteen members of the same species; and this 
ás especially strong in the human race; for which reason we praise those 
who love their fellow meno 


o: 





S: , Yes, let us stop heres So, in other words, friendship does have a clear na= 
toral besis, in a way more than virtue, because virtue also has a natural basis 
but virtue doesnt+ come into being by nature. It comes into being by habitna= 
tion, But friendship has its actuality by natures To that extent 16 is m 
tural, The second example, the love of the generated for the generator: tii 
passage is absent fron the old Latin translation, a remerk of a recent edition 





nan 
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viich I used, because this was a very great question before Aristotlo!s time, In 
the case of the human race we find mutual love of parents and children but 
the case of the brutes it is not the case, There is a concern of the generatora 
for the generated but not vice versa, In Aristophanes! Birds this theme is de= 
veloped at great length but we have also some prewSocratic nritings desling wita 
that, So the implication was that the love of the young for their old parents is 
due to nomos, to habituation, and not natural, This is probably reflected here, 
Thet he"3peaks of birds in particular couldntt help reminding me of the Aristoph= 
anean comedy in particular, “111 you read the immediate sequel please? 





Oz  Bven when travelling abroad one can observe that a natural affinity and 
friendship exist betreen Man o . > 


S: Yes, "natural" is too strong: "how familiar and something friendly man is to 
mans"! Yes, I can understand how one arrives at the translation but it is too 
stronga Yes? 


O:  lioreover, friendship appears to be the bond of the 0ltYs . .. 


S: Yes, "friendship scems also to kesp together the cities." This "also! is 
very important. ThatIs a difTéFent consideration from physis. Yes, and then he 
nakes clear that in tne polis friendship is superior to justice. If you have 
justice you need still friendship in addition, but 1£ you have friendship you do 
not need justice so friendship is more encompassing than justice, Now the ques= 
tion as it appears from the sequel is this (which was discussed prior to” Aris" 
totle espeolally in Plato!s dialogue lysis): is friendship prinarily among simi= 
lar beings or anong dissimilar oncs? “The question makes sense; doesnti it? 1 
nean, because similar beings are attracted to one another,*on the one hand, bub 
on the other they dont need each other so much, You know, there is some kind 
of supplenentation == seems to be implied in friendship and that requires dis= 
similarity, Goods At the beginning of "b" Aristotle turns to the physical side 
of tho question because this is a general cosmological princáplo, whether simis 
lars attract each other by naturo or dissimilars. Now you can easily soo: 12 
similars vere attracting each other all life as we know it would be destroyed 
because everything which is consists of dissimilars. 1 mean, say air would go 
only in this vay, water in that way, fire that way, and there would be no compos= 
ite for them, But on the other hand it seems there are also some reasons why 
the dissimilar things are kept togother. “Now Aristotle excludes this'physical 
discussion from his work because he deals, as he makes clear in 1155b, 8 to 9, 
vith tho hunan things, the specifically hunan things as distinguishea from the 
physical in generalo 














Then he begins this" discussion by determining first vhat love is 8 word 
for friendship is philia, which all composites with "phil= == philetelics; 
philanthropy, and so On: loving, friend of or lovinge The verb is philein and 
from this ve derive the adjective phileton. e have to say here t18 lovable' be= 
ceuse the English word friendship 07 TYiend does not permit ita For example, 
kissing is also called philein so it has to do with what people love but 14 19 
not possible to render This 15 English without a brief comient, Dub clear 
love es philia is not the same as love as eros. 1 cantt change that.; In tho 
case tere 18 is necessary I 1ill point out tHich the Greek word in question is. 
Eros meens primarily something like longing for, desiring, and that is no ¿n= 
PlIcá in this meaning, but the phenomena are surely akim Now he distingui 
then, ihreo kinds of the lovable: the good, the pleasant, and the useful, an 
there are therefore three kinds of friendship where the friends are united by 
ihe good or by the pleasant or ty the useful, The last is, of course, business 
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friends, and pleesant is they have a pleasure and nothing else, and only the good 
one is the true one, Now let us read ll56a, Thatts the end of the chapter, 3 to 
5. 


O: To be friends therefore, men must (1) feel goodwi11 for each othcr, that is, 
vish each otherts good, and (2) be aware of each other!s gooewill, and 
(3) the cause of their goodwill must be one of the lovable qualities 
mentioned above. 


I.%, good, pleasant, or useful, So this is a summary of the definition of 
friendship, Goodwill; indispensable is goodwill, But you can have goodmill 
'ard someone vho lives in Greenland or elsemhero, You never meet; you hesr of 
in, that he's a fine man, and then you have goodwi11 towards him, But friend- 
ship requires more." It requires" that there is mutual goodmill, 1,0 they must 
know each other and, in addition, it mst be combined with lmowledge of this on 
both sides. So if ÚA! and "Bl! have goodwill towards each other but do not know 
it then they cannot be friends, That!s clear, So that is tie first answer to 
this questiono 









Now genuine friendship'is possible only when we love the other for his sake 
and not merely" for our sake, meaning for the utility or pleasure he gives to us. 
In other vords, if we do not have tho feeling that 1t 1s good that he is, regard= 
loss of what he is for us, then it is not true friendship. Let us read 1156b7, 
at the beginning of the now chapter, /Not a new chapter in Loeb edition, 


0: The perfect form of friendship is that between the good, and those 
who resemble each other in virtues, 


S: Yes, "and are similar to each other not in ary other respect but in respect 
of virtue," Yes? 





0: For these friends wish each alike the otherts good in respect of their 
gooáness, and they are good in themselves. . + » 


S: So that the other can say it is good that he is, because if the other were 
not good he would not derive pleasure from the fact that he morely is. Yes? 


Or «+. . butit is those who wish the good of their friends for their 
friends! sake who are friends in the fullest sense, since they love esch 
other for themselves and not accidentallyo 





S: In other words, as means for an end, You may love your business partner 
because he is a good business man, You do not love hin for his' own sake, but 
for the reward which he brings. But true friendship, of course, is vhere you 
love the other for his om sake. Yes? "The friendship of thos0. . .. " 





O: Hence the friendship of these lasts as long as they contimue to be go 
and virtue is a permanent quality 


S: In other words, this is indissolvable except ty desth thereas the other 
forms of friendship are easily dissolvable, Yes? 


And each is good relatively to his friend as well as absolutely, since 
the good are both good absolutely and profitable to each other, ¿nd 
each is pleasant in both ways also, since good men are pleasant both ab= 
solutely and to each other; for everyone is pleased by his owm actions, 
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and therefore by actions that resemble his 0... o. 
S: And both good friends have actions resembling each other. Yes? 
0: + +. +. and tae actions of all good'men are the same or similar, Such 


friendship is naturally permanent, since it combines in itself all the 
attributes that friends ought to possess. 





S: Yes, let us stop here, The thought is clear, and that will be repeated very 
frequently throughout the book, Perfect friendship is possible only among the 
good, and there is a certain prima facie evidence in favor of that but neverthe= 
less 1t gives rise to some difficulties, He makes clear in the sequel that per- 
fect friendship is therefore rare, because good men are rare but also becanse 
friendship requires in any case (a lasting friendship), fairly long acquaintance 
and this is not available every time, Good. 


But there are certain difficulties; I mean, if we look at 14 on the basis 
of rat tre seem to have observed, In the first plece, is there no friendship 
possible among non-virtuous people? And I mean not the friendship for the sake 
of gain or pleasure but that they like each other on the basis of their very de= 
fects of character. You know, tro gangsters may admire each' other because of 
the kind of "virtues"! which they have: cleverness, toughness, and so on and so 
om, And this acmiration may transcend the sphere of calculation. I regard this 
as possible, although the only evidence 1 have is from a movie, Goods But 
surely 1 see no intrinsic impossibility in that. But the much more serious ques= 
tion is, virtue nay be the necessary condition of friendship; is 14 the suffi- 
cient condition? Is 1% not possible that tro perfectly virtuous nen may"go on 
cach others nerves, to put 1t very tenderly. Is this impossible? ¡/ell, of 
course the examples of which I could think are not examples of perfectly virtu= 
ous men, They are extremely rare and it!s hard to say if 1 ever net one. Dut I 
know highly respectable people ho respect each other!s characters and cantt 
spend half an hour together without some unpleasantness. In other mozds, Aris= 
totle Seens to speak about a very rare bird, an extrenoly rare bird, the perfect 
friend, and is this not only rare but perhaps not even possáble? Thet!s the 
question which one cantt help raising. Now Aristotle answers our question to 
some extent and the ansver is very simple: virtue is the necessary but not the 
sufficient condition of true friendship, Now let us see:115783. 


O: Friendship based on pleasure has a sinilarity to friendship based 
on virtue, for good men are pleasant to one another; and the same is 
true of friendship based on utility, for good men are useful to each 
other. In these cases also tho' friendship is most lasting when each 
friend derives the sane benefit, for instance pleasure, from the other, 
and not only so, but derives it from the same thing, as in a friendship 
betreen tro witty people, and not as in one betmeen a lover and his be- 

di loved. These do not find their pleasure in the sane things: the lover!s 

4 Pleasure is in gezing at his beloved, the loved ones pleasure is in 

e receiving the attentions of the lover; and when the loved one's beauty 

y AD?  fades, the friendship sonctinos fades too, as ino lover no lorger finds 
pleasure in the sight of his beloved, and the loved one no longer re= 
ceives the attentions of the lover; though on the other hand many do ro= 
main friends if as a result of their intimacy they have come to love 
each otherts characters, both being alike in character. 





S: Now let us stop here. So here he explains first how there can be friend- 
ship anong the non=virtucus. 1 mean, these lovers are not presupposed to be 


| 
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virtucus men and they derive pleasure from each other but from different sides of 
each other, the lover fron the youthful bloon — 1 think he thinks here of homo= 
semal love -— and the beloved from being courted. So they have pleasure from 
eech other but not from the sane thing in each other, and neverticless 14 nay 
happen that owing to the long acquaintanco and the long living together a more 
lesting friendship may ocour. So this similarity of character may also exist on 
the sub-virtuous level and cause some friendship which is not simply based on 
pleasure or on calculation, Now let us go on a little bit further on, in 820, 
Only the friendship of the good is wexposed to calumyyt or "proof to calumxy.! 





0 Also friendship beben good men alone is proof against calumy; 
for a man is slow to believe anybody!s word about a friend whom he has 
himself tricd and tested for many years, and with then there is the 
mutual confidence, the incapacity ever to do each other wrong, and all 
the other characteristics that are required in true friendship, "hereas 
the other" forms of friendship are liable to be dissolved by calumy and 
suspicions 


Si Yes. So we see here now the two men may be virtuous but they must know of 
each other that they are virtuous. Therefore, their being virtuous is only a 
necessary but not the sufficient condition and this knowledge requires testing 
through al kinds of difficult situations and that tiro men do not necessarily un= 
dergo. A little bit later on, in 33. 


0: But these two secondary forms of friendships + . + 

S:  leaning: based on pleasure or utility — 

0: + + » are not very likely to coincide: men do not make friends vith each 
other both for utility and for pleasure at the sane time, since accidentel 
qualities are rarely found in combination. 


Si Yes. So again tnis lasting and the long time required, There is one pag= 
sage ve omitted, a25 to 30, vhich ve should however read. “here we “ere. 





o: But since people do apply the term "friends"! to parsons whose re= 
gard for ezoh other is based on utility, just as states can be "friends" == 


S: No, "as the states can call each other friends." (Two or three inaudible 
vords). 


O: Our book has 1t in quotes. 


S: Yes. Yes. 


Ot + . . can be "2riends," call each other friends, (since expedienoy is 

generally recognized as the motive of international alliances). e . . 
Ss Yes, no Let us stop here. So this raises the question which is, of courso, 
only alluded to here: can there be friendship among cities? “/ell, business 
friendships, alliances, of course. That we know. Alliances aro possible. But 
if tro men are allies they are not yet friends, and this is a grave question, 12 
friendship is souething very high and cities as cities are unable to be friends 
to each other this shons that in an important respect the individual is superior 
to the polis. Yes? 
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0: If a regime is characterized, at least in part, by what 16 looks up to, 1£ 
two regimes look up to the same thing vouldn!$ 18 imply that there could bo 
friendship between then, particularly if they look up to moral virtue as aris= 
tocracies would? 





Si That is a very good poimt, So in other words one could say there is some= 
tiing at least betireen == I dontt say beteen the United States == but betreen a 
very important sector of the United States and Great Britain, That is true and 
17 tre take this sector to be the proponderant or authoritative e can simply say 
friendship. But still, apparently in the polis there is something else" to be 
considered: not only what it loots up to but also the fact, we and thgr, in a 
nore radical way than among individuals, But 1 don't draw any more conclusion 
fron this passege than the passage induces us to wonder, can there be true 
friendship among cities? 


Q2+ 4 counter examplo from modern times would seen to be the relations of Bri- 
tain and France. Churchill expressed the warmest friendship towards Franoe in 
190. He even offered to marry ito 


S:  DeGaulle didn't believe it. 


Q2: DeGaulle perhaps had a clearer understanding or colder understanding of the 
political things, Britain has not exactly been beloved of France in the last tro 
Years. 


Si No, no, and DeGaulle never believed in that. I lmow But still, if tho 
necds are extremely grave and the dangers are particularly grave tueir alliance 
can look like the closest friendship, Suro. But whatover may be the truth, cur 
primary question here is what Aristotle thought to bo the truth and hero we have 
not moro except an allusion to the question, can thero bo friendship among olt= 
des? Now let us turn to 115705, followingo 








0: It is with friendohip as it is with ho virtuos; mon aro called good 
in tio sonscs, either as having a virtuous disposition or as realizing 
virtue in action, and similarly friends wion in cach otho!s company 
derivo pleasure fron and confer benefits on cach other, whoreas frionds 
ho are asleop or parted aro not activoly friendly, yck havo tho disposi- 
tion to be 50, Tor scparation docs not destroy friendship absolutoly, 
though 1t provents its active oxercisos 











S: — Does that make sense? Doosntt it? They are friends. They have the habit, 
but the habit is dorrant and therofore the energeia, the being at ork of friend= 
ship, the actuality, is not there, Yes? 


0:  1£ however the absence be prolonged, it seons to cause the friendly fesl= 
ing itself to be forgotten: hence the poet!s remark 
Full many a man finds friendship end 
Jor lack of converse with his friends 
The old and the morose do not appear to be moh given to friondship, 
ql for their capacity to please is small, and nobody can pass h: i 
the company of one vho is distasteful to him, or not pleas: 
14 sos to be one of the strongest instincts of nature to sia 
ls painful and seek what is pleasant, 









S: Yes, "one of the strongest instincts," literally translate 
seems to fee to the highest degree the paínful and to strive /ag: 
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highest degree for the pleasantar Yes? 


Oz And when persons approve of each other vithout seeking each otherts so= 
cietYe a... 





Jo, "and not living together with one another. . . of Yes? 


O: 2 . » without living together, this seens to be goodrill rather than 
friendship, Nothing is more characteristic of friends than that they 
seek to live together. 


S: No, "than living together." 

0: +. . +. than living together: poor nen desire their friends! assistanco, 
and even the most prosperous vish for their companionship (indeed they 
are the last people to adopt the life of a recluse); but 14 is impos- 
sible for men to spend their time together unless they give cach other 
pleasure, or have comon testes. The latter seens to be the bond beteen 
the members of a convadeshipa 


Si -1os, ve will cone to that. Now me see: here we get an anster to the ques= 
tion, what is required in addition to virtue? Priendship requiros living toge= 
ther and deriving pleasure fron living together. In this comection he polnts 
out the key importance of pleasure. One must have pleasure in the same things. 
And now an interesting case: a morose man is not a virtuous man in Aristotle!s 
sense, strictly speaking, but there is, of cowrse, no reason whatever why an old 
nan cannot be virtuous, strictly speaking, and yet ola nen vho can be perfectly 
virtuots as such are not good for friends because of the infirmitics of old agos 
I moan, not the infirmities; perhaps even they too. That!s also in= 
portant. So again virtue is the necessary but not the sufficient condition for 
friendship. Yes? 


Q:  Aristotle seems to have tie notion that the old are concerned with profit 
and not pleasure. 


S: Yes, this is at length developed in the Rhetoric. There is a chapter on the 
young and the old and this is reflected in mary cases. The young seek more 
Pleasure than profit, In other vords, a young man who is and 
calculating all the time is more detestable than an old man who does it, and 
vice versa. But on the other hand the older men are "cynical! and more con= 
cerned with gain than with pleasure, That is a rough description, And the best 
time of age is middle age, 35 to hY. In other words, the junior executive and 
the senior executive in present day American life. Yes? 








07: Is living together to be taken very literally? 


S: As much as they can, Sitting together and talking together rather than 
working together. You know, there are people who sit together and talk together. 
There vas even a place for it established ty Plato and another one established 
ty iristotle, That was the original meaning of schools, schole. And now what 
has happened to schools? Yes. Part of it is, of courso, the Obsession mith ex- 
aminations, something which could be changed. And in 1157b3h: let us read thate 
Tes, 3h to 36, just the end: "for everyone loves what is good for him." 


O: Forit is agreed that what is good and pleasant absolutely is lovable 
and desirable strictly, while vhat is good and pleasant for a particular 
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person is lovable and dosirable relatively to that person; but the 
Íriendship of good men for cach other rests on both these grounds. 
| II Liking seems to be an emotion, friendship a fixed dispositioM, . » e 
S: Yes, that is an important sentence, You lmow, 1 referred to it befotes Yes, 
an enotion, a pathos in Greek, an affection, You are affected by its No, but 1 
neant a passage a bit later, "Iveryone loves what is good for him and he gives 
back the equal both in will and in pleasure," 


O: Zach party therefore both loves his om good and also males an equivalent 
roturn by wishing' the otherta good, and by affording him pleasure; for 
there is a saying, "Amity is eouality,! and this is most fully realized 
in the friendships of the goods 


S:  Yos, now Let us keep this in mind. Friendship is equality and 16 meañs some 
thing like rendering the equal but not in a contentious sense. Then it is, of 
course, no longer friendship. But they give to each other the sants Let us keep 
this in mind for the following discussion, In the sequel, 1158410, he makes 
clear that no one can have many friends. Friendship is an exclusive relatione 
But of course there might be many virtuous mens But not all virtuous men even 
living in the sane town or village can be friends because of that exclusivist 
character of friendship, This is another indication of the fact that virtue 19 
the necessary but not tho sufficient condition for friendship. Now in the sequel 
then, 1156b, he explains the two kinds of friendship from another point of viema 
Kore we had three kinds of friendship from the point of via of the noble, the 
pleasant, and the useful, and now a bi-partátion. Is friendship based on equal= 
ity or on inequality, 1.0s on excellenco of one part? In the friendship “hero 
one part is superior to the other the superior is loved to a higher degroo and 
the inferior loves to a higher degres. It is a loving according to tho worth o£ 
ezoh, The higher is more worthy of loving and the lower is less vorthy of loving 
This is a kind of equality, but of course only the distributive equality. You 
remember the tro kinds of justice? That rescubles distributive justice, Goods 
And now let us tum to 1150629, Uhatts a new chapter, when he explains the dif= 
ference betreen justice and friendship from this point of vie Yes? 


o: quality in friendship, however, does not seen to be like equality 
in matters of justice, In the sphere of justice, "equal" (fair) means 
prinarily proportionate to deserte e . e 

S: In other words, distributive justice, Yes? 

17 0: + +. +. and equal in quantity!! is only a secondary Senses . . e 
il S: The other kind of justice 
0:  Commutatives 
5: Commtative, Commtative justice is a lower kind of justice. Yes? 


Ot +. . whereas in friendship "equal in quantity"! is the primary meaning, 
and'proportionate to desertf! only secondary 


¡S: Yes, that is very remarkable, isn't it? The radical difference bebreen jus= 
tice and friendship: in justice proportionate equality is highero The hierarchf 
within society is the most important consideration in the polis. In fr: 
however, simple equality is the fuller form of friendship, Now let us go on 
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where we left off, 


O: This is clearly seen when a wide disparity arises between tro friends in 
point of virtue or vice, or of vealth, or anything else; they no longer 
renaln nor indeed expect to remain friends. This is most menifest in 
the case of the gods, whose superiority in every good attribute is pre- 
eninent; but 1t is also seen with princes: in their case also men much 
below them in station do not expect to be their friends, nor do persons 
of no particular merit expect to be the friends of men of distinguished 
excelence or"wisdom, It is true that me camnot fix a precise limit 
in such cases, up to which tro nen can still be friends; the gap may go 
on videning and the friendship still remein; but”wien one becomes Very 
renote fron the other, as God is remote from man, it can continue no 
longer. This gives rise to the question, is it not after all untrue that 
we vish our friends the greatest of goods? For instance, can we wish 
then to becone gods? For then they will lose us as friends, and there- 
fore lose certain goods. » . » 





+ No, better "we will lose then as friends" and we do ourselves harm if wo 
wish them the best, Yes? 


O: If then 1t vas rightly said above that a true friend wishes his friend!s 
good: for that friend!s om sake, the friend would have to remain hin= 
self, whatever that may be; so that he will really wish hin only the great= 
est goods compatible with his remaining a hunan being. And perhaps not 
all of these, for everybody wishes good things for himself most of alla 


S: Yes, you see, there is a seamy sido to that, So there is no friendship pos= 
sible between men as radically distant as men from gods. I mean, no one can say 
that" he is an intimate of Zeus and Zeus comes to hin and asks him for advice, 1 
mean, that would be a preposterous suggestion. Nor between kings and their sub= 
jeots: let us keep that in mind because kings will be mentioned later on with 
great emphasis, as lira Lyons knows. Also, everyone wishes to the highest degree 
the good things to himself, Therefore a man might wish to becone hinself a god 
but not that his friend become a god and he thus loses his friend, I note this 
remark, that everyone wishes"to the highest"degree the good for himself. Bring 
this together with a passage, 1157016 to 17, on the key importance of pleaswre. 
Now 1£ everyone wishes to the highest degree good things to hinsel? he migh 

wish to becone himself a god although he thus ceases to remain a friend of his 
friends. This could also happen. Itts only the reverse side of what Aristotlo 
sayse But how could a man wish to become a god and cease to be a human being in 
Aristotlets horizon? that do gods have to the highest degree? ¡hat do gods get 
to the highest degree that men do not get to the highest degreo? 





0:  (Inaudible,) 





hs: Yes, but crudely, Gods are honored rather then loved, I remind yon of 

[ that he sala about tais subject in inc section on magnaninity, 1123018, follom= 
Y ing. In other words, being honored might be thought to be higher than being 

/ loved and being loved in its turn being higher than loving because we have seen 
- that the lower Loves to a higher degree than the higher. But == and now let us 
E 1159a12, where we left off, Yes, 


4Ja Host men however, because they love honor, seea to be more desir= l 
ous o? receiving than of bestoming affection, Hence most men like flat= P% 
(2 bet tery, for a flattener is a friend who is your inferior, or pretenás to 
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be so, and to love you more than you love him; but to be loved is felt 
to be nearly the same as to be honored, which most people covet. They 
do not however appear to value honor for its own sake, but for something 

ís] incidental to it. Most people like receiving honor from men of high 
station, because they hope for something from then: they think that 12 
they vent sonething, the great man will be able to give it them; so they 
enjoy being honored by him as a token of benefits to comes 


S: Yes, so this is the most vulgar form, They don't really love honor; it!s a 
kind of check for something more useful to them, Yes? 


O: Those on the other" hand who covet being honored by good men, and by per= 

¡ sons who know them, do so from a desire to confirm their own opinion of 

ba thenselves; so these like honor because they are assured of their worth 
by their confidence in the judgment of those ho assert it. 


S: Yes. This is somehat better although it shows, of course, some basic de- 
fect. They have no self-confidence in their being virtuous. /Tnaudible question 
interjected which Dr, Strauss says is irrelevant to this passages/ Go one 


O:  Affection on the other hand men like for its own sake. . .. 


S:  Yes,Mbeing loved" they like for its own sake. In other mords, a kind of 
varnth coming toward youa And 1 think that!s the basis of present day Anerican 
psychology: the fellow who complains that hets not belng loved and that!s the 
reason vhy he committed arson, to get the warmth, Go one 


O: Being loved on the other hand men like for its own sake; from mhich we 
inter thetit is more valuable than honor, and that friendship is desir- 
Y/O, anremmitself, But in lts estemos friendship seas to consist more 
des in giving than in receiving affoction. . . . 


MUS: Yes, well "in loving rather than án being loved." Yes. So -- and he gives 
some examples of ita 





0% +» +. +. vátness the pleasure that nothers take in loving their chilaren, 
Sone mothers put their infants out to murse, and though knowing and 
loving them, do not ask to'be loved hy then in return, if 1t be impos= 

ES sible to havo this as well, but are content if they soe ther prospering 
they retain their om love for then even though the children, not knor 
ing then, cannot render then ary part of what is due to a mothero 





S: Yes. So, in other words, the clearest case of a selfless love is the love 
of mothers. So this argument implies that the superior loves more the inferior 
than the other vay around, The mother loves the child more than tie child loves 
the nother, contrary to what w d before. So this all indicates that there 
192 fundanental dlfTicoliy bro cogardiag the friandalip Testing on dnequeltiy. 
e have seen that virtue is only the necessary but not the sufficient condition 
et trlectabto cul aña Seta de Hat friemdatds sapicós dqatay e sottttan do 


virtuc. Two men nay both be virtuous and yet unequal in other respects but not 
E virtues But this ercates a ner difficulty: namely, the kinship bebreen 














friendship and justice of which Aristotle had spoken, and in justice inequalit; 
s the highest form, as we have seen, but in friendship «quality 15 the highest 
form. Now this is taken up in the sequel, Let us turn to 115925. 





Q:  Isee a difficulty in the statezent that the motherts love for the child is 
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the most selfless love, This is not the present day vien 





Tb also was not Plato!s viem For Plato there is only what is called amor 
indigention, a love based on need, and therefore there is a need of the motñer” 
, | “ich is underlying her overflowing loves There is a love based on need and en 
, | overfloving love not based on need and Plato recognizes only the love based on 
need, In the case of Aristotle that is more complicated. . + + 











/fote: The discussion beginning here and contiming through 1161225, inclusive, 
as recorded defectively. An attempt will be made to transcribe 14 utilizing the 
pertially audible tape in combination with a partial stenographic transcript ta= 
ken in class,/ 


S: Now Let us turn to 1159625. 





The objects and the personal relationships with which friendship 
is concerned appear, as was said at the outset, to be the same as those 
which aro the sphere of justicé, For in every partnership we find mu= 
tual rights of some Srta +.» 


S:  Literally, "there seems to be something just." 


O: + + + one notes that shipmates and fellow-soldiers speak of each other 
as my friend," and so in fact do the partners in any joint undertakinge 
But their friendship is limited to the extent of their association in 
their common business, for so also are their mutual rights as associatesa 


St» + » Both friendship and justice have to do with communities, societies, 
associations, but there is a variety of associations and hence there will be a 
variety of rights and a variety of friendships. Now this is developed in the se- 
quel and the main point is this: the maximum of friendship exists vhere the maxi- 
mun of right or justice is possible, namely vhere there is a maximun of associa= 
tion, of society. And where do yon find the maximum of associetion? In the 
polis; Hence, the polis is the only association which is not partial. . 
Xence, we tould expect that the highest friendship is that uniting fellow citi- 
LSO e... 





Q: In what sense is the polis least partial? 


Si: Because 14 is devoted to the common good embracing all other goods, thereas 
all other associations are devoted to a partial good, to the good of this group; 
SAY, VOrkerS+ » .. 


Q:  (Inaudible.) 

S: That raises the great question, is there not an essential difference bebreen 
the gang of robbers and the polis? Now 1 think there are various reasons which 
permit one to assert that the polis is devoted to the good, For example, the es= 
sentially parasitic character of the robbgrs. They can only Live on the 
margin of A”Sóciely. And contrast that the majority of the citizens are not 
Tobberse + + e So, in other words; they live on the fact that the polis is do= 
cent or tries to bes In addition, mhat do they do with the booty and vhat does 
the polis do with the booty? 





O: That depends on the polis» 
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S:  Yos, but one thing is sure: no polis can use the booty for lover purposes 
than the gang of robbersa . . . Now let us see. To repeat: it seems to follow 
from the preceding argument that the highest here is that which unites fellow ci- 
tizens. Let us turn then to 1160828 to 30. Thatis the end of that chapter, "411 
associations appear to be parts of the political association,! 





A11 these associations then appear to be parts of the political associa= 
tion; and the limited friendships which we reviered will correspond to 
the limited associations from vhich th sprange 


S: So Aristotle does then not draw the conclusion that the highest friendship 
is that of” fellow citizens, but all”forms of friendship have their political 
equivalent, their political similar, and that is something much more Limited, 

The implicetion is the polis is not strictly speaking a community of friends. O£ 
coursez_a man can'only have very few friends and the polis are many fellow citá- 
zens. Ultimately, one can say, the polis is not a community of friends in the 
highest sense because the polis does not consist of men who philosophize together 
but that is here not spelled out. Now Aristotle does then look at the regine 
from the point of view of friendship, “hich ldnds of friendship do they desire? 
Ard ho speaks here first of the three good regimes and then of tho three bad re= 
gimes: kingship, aristocracy, timocracy (as he calls it here, what he calls else- 
here the polity), and then tyramy and oligarchy and democracy; and kingship is 
the best and tyrenry the worst, So 1 suppose you all know that, “je cannot read 
the vhole thinge Let us read first about why kingship is best in 11608362 





O: The best of these constitutions is kingship, and the worst timocracys 
The perversion of kingship is tyranmys Both are monarchies, but thore 
ls a vety wide difference betmeen then: a tyrant studies his am ad- 
vantege, a king that of his subjects. For a monarch is not a king if 

he does not possess independent resources, and is not better supplied 
with goods of every kind than his subjects; but a ruler so situated lacks 
nothing, and therefore wi11 not study his own interests but thoso of his 
subjects. 





S:  Thatls clear. In other words, the true king is a human being vho abounds 
with all goods: not only food and so on but also wisdom and virtue, Now he ex- 
Plains later on in this chapter what corresponds to the king in the household, 
and that!s the father. So the notion of the king as father plays a very great 
role in Duropean monarchic tradition and you will find it, of course, most ex- 
trenely' stated in Filmer, the famous book which Locke oráticized, Let us tumn to 
1161010, That!s the beginning of the next chapter. 


0: Under each of these forms of government we find friendship existing 
betreen ruler and ruled, to the same extent as justico, The friendship 
1% of a king for his subjects is one of superiority in beneficence; for a 
king does good to his" subjects, inasmch as being good he studies to 
promote their welfare, as a shepherá studies the wolfaro of his Sheep.» . . 


S:  Literally, "thet they do well" and this has of course also and above all the 
neaning that they act well, In other words, this is not meant to be that he 
concerned merely with their welfare, thet they are well fed, but that they ect 
well, Yesta.. 





O: + « » hence Homer called Agamemnon "shepherd of the people," The friend= 
ship of a father for his child is of the same kind (only here the bene- 
fits bestowed are greater, for the father is the source of the child!s 
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existence, rhich seens to be the greatest of all boons, and of its 
murture and education; and ve also ascribe the sane benefits to our 
forefethers). For it is as natural for a” father to rule his chilaren, 
and forefathers those descended from them, as for a king to rule his 
subjects; These friendships then involve a superiority of benefits on 
one side, which is why" parents receive honor as well as service, The 
clains of justice also, therefore, in these relations are not the same 
on both sides, but proportionate to desert, as is the affection bestowed, 


hdi? 


S: Yes, "the love, the friendship, bestowed.! So the love of the father is su= 
perior to the love of the king because the father has given the child his being 

the king has never dones This means that from the point of vier of friend= 
eno thohousehold is superior to the'citya A much richer form of friendship is 
possible there. However this may be, in this kind of friendship there is no 
equality of the father and the children and therefore honor of the higher by the 
lower. Among equals there is strictly speaking no such honor. ¡e have had a 
reference to thissane' question of the complicated relation betmeen honor and 
friendship in 1158b33, following. Now let us go on where we left off. 








or The friendship between husband and wife again is the same as that 
which prevails between vulers and subjects in an aristocracy; for it 

r is in proportion to excelence, and the better party receives the larger 
share of good, whilst each party receives what is appropriate to cacha . . + 


S: In other words, this is an aristocracy. That doesn't mean the wife is simp= 
ly ruledo She also participates in the rule but since aristocracy divides honors 
in accordance with merit and the merit of the husband, other things being equal, 

is higher than the merit of the wife, therefore the husband has a greater say in 

the household than the wife. He doesn't have an absolute says Then it would be 

barbaric. Now go one /Tape audibility back to normal,/ 


0: Fricndship between brothers is like that betrrcen members of a con= 
radeships the tro partics are equel in station and age, and this usually 
a implies identity of feelings and of character. The counterpart of fra= 
ternal friendship is y which exists under the timocratic form of con= 
stitution; since the of timocracy is that all citizens shall be 
equal and shall be good, so that they all rule in turn, and all have an 
equal share of power; and therefore the friendship between them is 
also one of equalitya 








Yes, let us stop. Of course "ideal" doesn't occur. He says "the citizens 
viah to De equal aná good," wish or tend, "Ideal! is not an Aristotelian concep= 
tion. So friendship among brothers resembles that among comradesa That is 1 
ve ordinarily mean by friendship; 1 mean, conrades. It doesn't have tho mili= 
tary meaning necessarily, In such a friendship the partners are like in the af= 
fections they have enjoyed and in character. And the friendship of brothers re= 
sembles the friendship among fellow citázens in what we would call a democracy 

[| ná hat Aristotle calls a tinocraoy, by which he means a decent kind of denoo= 
racy. He explains briefly what the analogon of democracy in a household is. Ve 
haventt read that; well, where there is no father around, you know,'or where the 
ruler is weak and everyone can do what he likes. That!s, of cowrse, something 
very bad, Good. Nor let us pursue this argument in 116lb, beginning, because 
ve cannot read everythingo 








. + » but thére can be no friendship, nor justice, towards inanimate 
thingS. . . . 





; 
di 
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S: This is clesr. lImean, for exauple, toward this /0bject on desi/. You canti 
be a friend of 1% and you can't do 1t injustice, You may do yowrsel? injustice 
in a metaphoric sense of the word injustice if you are drunk and destroy it, and 
this kind of thing. That!s clear, Good, 


03 + » » indeed not even towards a horse or an ox, nor yet towards a slave 
as slave. y 


S: Yesa Go om 

O: For master and slave have nothing in common: a slave is a living tool, 
just as a tool is an inaninato slave. Therefore there can be no friend= 
ship with a slave as slave, though there can be as hunan being: for there 
seems to be some room for justice in the relations of every human being 
vith every other that is capable of participating in law and contract, 
and hence friendship also is possible with everyone so far as he is a 
hunan beinge 


Si Let us stop here, So no tho first part, what he says about slavery, aro 
the things which you all lmow from the beginning of the Politics, The slave is 
simply a'living tool and has no of his om. But now, devieting from the 
Politics, deviating from it, he says there may be a relation of friendship with a 
slave que human being because it is in principle possible to have -- her 

there are hunan beings there are relations of justice at least possible, Every 
hunan being as such is capable to participate in law and agreenent and therefore 
there can be relations of justice. But wherever there are relations of justice 
there also may be relations of friendship. Therefore the master may be the 
friend of the slave. 





Q: The natural slave, the mentally defective slave: would this hold true here? 
L3s Pardon?/ The nan who is unable to take care of himself, the mentally defec= 
Tive man aS a slave, 


S1 Yes, mhat would you say? 

Qu  I would say no. 

S: No. Therefore what does Aristotle do here? 
Q: He talks about the conventional slave, 


S: Very good. So he abstracts from the natural slave, Sure. That he does 
without any question because it is clear; 1 mean, to state 1t in simple terms: 
you centt be a friend of a moron and he cannot with you, 1 think even Mr. Roche 
of tho de De As vould admit that so that is perfectly legitimate to says But 
the important point here is this: this is the most radical questioning of slavey 
which occurs in the work of” Aristotle. And the reason is this: because the wholé 
context questions, in a may; the polis -- I mean, not the necessity of the polis, 
that is obviously necessary, but its rank, And this is done in the following 
manner: kingship as the best regime does not permit friendship proper, which re= 
quires equelity, between the king and his subjects. The polis as súch tends 
tovard a regine which is lover than the best, here called tinocracy, and there 
is no friendship proper betmeen the fellow citizens as such becanso fellor citin 
zens are many; friends are always fem, The muber alone mould prevent it 

of course, not all fellow citizens are virimous men, That mould bean adi 
al reason which would prevent that, Friendship transcends the city, and this 





ves, of course, clearly"seen by 





ll 


S: 
ship 


dl 
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>. Lyonse That is, 1 think, the kay point. Yes, 


now let us go on in b12, 1161b12, 


0: 


ALL friendship, as we have seid, involves community; but the friend= 
ship betireen relatives and betreen menbers of a conradeship may be set 
apart as being less in the nature of partnerships than are the friendships 
between fellow-citizens, fellow-tribesmen, shipmetes, and the likes 
since these seen to be founded as ii were on a definite conpacte 





Yes, that does he mean now? “That is a dangerous translation. "Every friend= 
exists within some comunity, as has been said, “Someone might limit of? 


the friendship based on kinship and that of comrades, but the political friend= 


ship 


and the friendship beteen members of a tribe and of people sailing together 


and such like"belong rather to the community-Like Sriendships," meaning hear in 
a lover sense, to the association, to the merely utilitarian associations.* That 
is what he means, "For they seen to be by virtue of some agreemente!! Yes, vhat 


does 


he nean here by that? The political friendships, the friendship among fel= 


low citizenss Now 1 think the passage is perfectly explained by Averroes. Aver= 


roes 


says" he intends that the one tmich is based on agreement or convenience of 


the genus, las. of consanguinity, is natoral, but the last One which is"based on 
the part of society, as he calls it here, is based on habit, on customs, on man" 


NAS. 


In other vords, the politicel friendship as distinguished from that among 


kin 1s based on sone agreement. There!s no agreement between parents and chila= 
ron or between brothers. There!s no agreement. They are neturel friends. In 
other words, in a sense the polis is natural as Aristotle makes very clear at the 
beginning of the Politics, but in another sense 1t is not natural, ' It is based 
on consent and agreement and this neans 1t is less natural, Yeso 


0: 


S: 
ian and a Spartan. You know, there were not such hotel arrengenents in ancient 
tines. You had a family with which you stayed when you went to the other city 
and vice versa. There was a' friendly relation but 1% was" strictly speaking a 


) 


] 


contractual relatioz 


:/dth the latter friendships may be classed family ties of hospitality 
betrreen foreigners» 


In other words, yes, the relations between xeniken, between, say, an Mhen= 


I mean, not a crude contractual one, but they stay in your 





house “hen they*come to Sparta and you stay in their house vhen you como to Ath= 


ens. 


That!s clear. So that!s not very interesting. Now e como to the one 


based on kinship, Yes. 


0: 


S: 





Friendship betreen relatives itself sees to include a varicty of 
species, but all appear to derive fron the affection of parent for child, 
Tor parents love their children as part of tienselves, whereas chiláren 
love their parents as the source of their being. Also parents lmow theiv 
offspring with more certainty than children know their parentagos'and 
progenitor is more attached to progeny than progeny to progenitor, since 
that which springs fran a thing belongs to the thing fron which 14 springs 
-- for instance, a tooth or hair or what not to its omer -- whereas the 
thing 14 springs from does not belong to it at all, or only in a less 
degree, The affection of the parent exceeds that of the chila in dur- 
ation also; parents love their children as soon as they arc born, children 
their parents only when time has elapsed and they heve acquirod under 
standing, or et least perception, These considerations elso explain why 
perentel affection is stronger in the mother, 











“hy? The mother spends much more time with the chila after its birth, 1 
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believe he means that. I hope he means that. Yes? 


O: Parents then love their children as themselves (ones offspring being 
as it were another self -- other because separato); children love their 
parents as the source of their being; brothers love each other as being 
fron the same source, since the identity of their relations to that source 
identifies them with one anothtl'o a 0 o 


S: And lotus stop here, TI tlink that is now olcar, So Aristotle sam these 
complications to mich jira Boyan reforreda /he reference is to tho question at 
the bottom of page 10 and top of page 11.7 Now, and therefore 14 follows from 
the sane thing: parents love thel» childFen moro than the children love the par= 
ents, but on the other hand the children are supposed to honor the parents, 

| whereas the parents axe not supposed to honor the children to the same degreo, 

| 0£ coursé present dsy notions of pedagogy, which naturally constitute a great 
progress, have changed it completely. 1162016, 





0 The friendship between husband and wife appears to be a natural 
instincta o. . 


S: Yes, well "instinot" does not occur, It "seems to exist according to na= 
tures Yes? 


0: + « e by nature; since mamis by nature a pairing creature even more, than 
he is a political creature, inasmuch as the family is an earlier and 
more fundamental institution than the city, and the procreation of off= 
spring a more general characteristic of the animal creation) 


S: So it belongs to the whole genus and not merely to the species of man, and 
therefore 14 is to a higher degreo natural, Yes? 


O: So vhereas with the other“animals the association of the sexes aims only 
at continuing the species, human beángs cohabit not only for the sale of 
begotting children but also to provide the needs of life; for with tho 
hunan race division of labor begins at the outsot, and man ar vonan 
have difforent functions; thus they supply each others wants, putting 
their special cepacitios into the common stock. Henoe the friends 
of nan and wife seems to be one of utility and pleasure combined, But 
it nay also be based on virtue, if tho partners be of high moral charac= 

7 ter; for either sex has is special virtue, and this may be the ground 
of attraction, Children, too, seen to be a bond of union, and there= 
fore childless marriages are more easily dissolved; for children are 
a good possessed by both parents in common, and common property holds 
people together 








+ Let us stop heres I believe that is clear. So the key point, 1 believe, 
s here this: that man is by nature to a higher degree a pairing animal than a 
political animal. "This has alL to do wLth this questioning of the rank of the 
polis vhich is characteristic of the whole book. And what he says Sbout ti 
lations of the two sexes:"some of you wi11 remember what we read on this subject 
in Xenophon!s Oeconomicus, that it is not merely the cooperation of the two 
es in generation but also the work"which they have to do ás, as it“ 
out for then by nature. After all, it'could be thinkable that in the hunan race 
the best fighters might be the females, as 1 believe 1t is the case in tigers 
and dogs and other racesa But in the case of men 1t seems that the protector by 
nature is male and the protected is the fenale together with the children, and 
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therefore that the monan is at home and the man goos out to fight is, in a vay, 
an institute of nature, This he surely has in mind hero. Now Let us read the 
inmediate sequel, 


0: The question mhat'rules of conduct should govern the relations be= 
tween husband and wife, and generally betreen friend and friend, seems 
to be ultimately a question of justice, “There are different claims 

3 of justice between friends and strangers, between members of a comrade= 
ship and schoolfellowss 


S: Now what does he mean then? The correct and proper thing in friendship is 
what is just in these relations. Since the friendships differ radically the jus= 
tice required on both parts differs radically; hence, also the correct in Sriend= 
ships But still there must be some difference between the right and the friend= 
ship, say bettreen husband and vife or between fellow pupils or whatever the case 
nay Des Vell, I think one can say from a practical point of viar that in the 
case of friendship 14 would be done gladly vhereas if 1t is a matter of right 16 
is not necessarily done gladly becáuse there is the affection there, Yes. Now 
in the sequel“he speaks of specific troubles in friendship: nanely, mutual dís- 
satisfactions, and they arise, of course, chiefly in the case of Iiendships for 
the sake of the useful because there are clearly defined the business relations, 
so to spealc» “/o have to consider 1162b21 where he speaks about these mutual re= 
bukes in friendship, Yes? "It seems, then . . ol 


Or... that as justice is of tro kinds, one unitten and the ojher defined 
by lan, so the friendship based on utility may be either | or legal. 
Honce occasions for complaint chiefly occur when tho type of friend= 
ship in vier at the conclusion of the transaction is not the same as 
ven tho relationship was formed, Such a connection when on stated terms 
is one of the legel type, vhether it be a purely business matter of em 
change on the spot, or a more liberal accormodation fo» future repay= 
ment, though still with an agreonent as to the quid pro quos"and in the 
latter case the obligation is clear and cannot Táuse dispute, though 
there is an olenent of friendliness in the delay allowed, for which rea= 
son in some cities there is no action at law in these cases, 1t being 
hold that the party to a contract involving credit must abide by the 
consequences. The moral type on the other hand is not based" on stated 
terms, but the gift or other service is given as to a friend; althougl 
the giver expects to receive an equivalent or greater return, as thor 
1t had not been a freo git but a loan; and as he ends the relationship 
in a different spirit from that in“which he begán it, he w111 complaine 
The reason of this 1s that all en, or most men, wish vhat is noble but 
choose that is profitables e e e 

















S: Yes, in other words, they wish for themselves thet the others act nobly, 
but they -- yess Good, You see, that is a somewhat cynical passage as you 
have seen, But the most interesting point is this: how did he call that 
tion of the tro kinds of right in his treatise on justice? Legal ard natwralo 
He does not call it natural here, He calls the one legal ¿gain 'áng the oi un= 
itten, , Yow clearly an unmritten law, an umitten right, is not necessarily 
| natural, ' It can be merely customary righto But he calis it more precisely here 
the moral or ethical, no longer natural, nd, in addition, he makes this dis” 
tinction only regarding the friendship based on the useful, on some form of ex= 
change, not the highest form of friendship where this whole issue would not ar= 
pde. low that ds quite interestiogs 1 úhink what you ill find by gol + 
the book on friendship that the polis is questioned to a higher degree here than 
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erer before and 1 believe 16 is comected with 1t that he drops here the gxpres- 
sion of nstural rágit. Ton renenber, this stetenent was ers that Die Hatural 
TIENES But it As chengesble, Here 1% is no longer even called natural, 

vere, the treatise on friendship propares the discussion of that phenomenon whi 


simply transcends the polis and that is philosophy, in the latier part of Book Xe 
Let us read only 1163b12, followinge That is toward the end of the book. 





O: + +. . since requital in accordanca with desert restores eguality, and 
is the preservative of friendship, as has been said aboves This prin- 
ciple therefore should also regulate the intercourse of friends rho 
are unequals the one vho is benefited in purse or character must repay 
what he can, namely honor, For friendship exacts what is possible, not 
what is due; requital in accordance with desert is in fact sometimes 
impossible, for instance in honoring the gods; or one!s parents: no one 
could ever render then the honor they deserve, and a man is deened vig- 
tuous if he pays then all the regard that he cams > 














S: Yes, let us stop here. Do you notice here something with a view to what we 
have read before? Let us limit ourselves to the question of the-gods. Men owe 
the gods much more than they can pay to them and vhat is the consequence? 


O: He honors them 


S: Yes but still -- he cannot honor them as they deserve. 


He is constantly in debt to theme 





That is true, but still hor much wi11 he honor then, iged to honor 

As much as he can, Of course, part'of the honoring is sacrifices natural- 
ly and ho will sacrifice as much as he can, i,e. the rich man will sacrifice 
ore, tie poor man will sacrifice less. Yes, but what we have here seen before 
in the chapter on munificence -- there it appeared that only the rich nan can 
honor the gods properly. This is now corrected. iveryone can honor the gods 
properly, ie. within the limits "of his power. hy this correction occurs here 1 

2 not ¿ble to say but perhaps it has also something to do with the questioning 
of the polis. The polis is somehow tempted to respect more the rich than the 
poor, those who can honor ths gods on a big spectacular scale than those ho can= 
xot do it. Now after we have become sonewhat doubtful of the polis and its over= 
all perfection we may also restore the truth, or the sober viem, regarding honor- 
ing the gods. That is a possible explanation, Yes? 



























Q: It might be said that this also prepares the way for what is sáid in Boo! 


that there the man vho contemplates, sho is most indifferent to possessions, is 
the most beloved of the godse 





S: Yes. ThatIs quite trues So there is even this correction, Yese Nowwe 
have a fe minutes left and 1 have prevented discussion as much as 1 Could be= 
cause 1 thought me should finish our survey of the book, Hr. Burmham, 











: $ about the difficulty we stated at the beginning of the d: 
the non=virtuous man? 


S: You mean to say the tmo gangsters who are genuine friends. 


Q7: Yes, okey. You can say that they!re friends. 
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S: lot strictly spesking but in a vay, Aristotle, 1 believe, would say, because 
the basis of their friendship is aduiration for sone rudinentary virtues. Th 
are friends qua good. They are good in a very questionable sense but what they 
re each other for are things which in themselves are good: cleverness and env 
ergy, Courage, whatever you call ito These are in themselves good things. They 
take a very narror viem. They have justice among thenselves surely, but they 
have a very nerrow view of justice insofar as there are no relations of justice 
between then and their fellom citizens» 











Q,: Vell, suppose you took the case 
táat sorte He admires enother ads 
that administers ell, 





£ a siillful administrator or something of 
irator or another bureaucratic institution 











S: Do you mean to say we should not grant to administrators what we just grant- 
ed to gangsters? I mean that is really a very misanthropic vien 


Q2: No, but I mean rouldntt 1 then imply that this treatment of friendship as- 
sunes some sort of teleological vier of different men? 


S: Yes, well thet is clear, tut you can state 1t simply. Use perhaps a some= 






what less obnoxious term and say a“hierarchic vier, There is one form, true 
friendship, the perfect friendship, teleiphilia; telos occurs in the translation: 





the perfect friendship. Now compared with that all other forms are imperfeci 
forms to"various degrees and, as Plato would put ibandáristotle to some extent 
even too, imitations of the true friendship. And what we ordinarily call friends 
are alvays imitations of true friendship. The true friendship vould be extrenely 
rare because the good man in the full sense as Aristotle understands hin is, of 
course, also extrenely rare'so that there would be a kind of (almost) contimuity 
from the perfect friendship, what they voula now call an ideal, dom to these 
gangsters to mhom I referred. 





Q): But see, the theoretical justification of that hierarchy has not been given 
in the Ethics. Thatis what I was aíming ate There are quite a lot of things 
here but == 








S:  Butof course it has been given. Uhy is the perfect friendship the true 
friendship? You could say Aristotle said it even too often; he repezts tnis 
point all again, The only true friendship is that based on virtue, And of 
course why is virtue the highest? That was stated in Book I but in other ways 
also in these following books. 


Q7: “ell, in Book 1 1% was not shom theoretically that -- the hicrarchy vas 
oñly very vaguely described in theoretical terns. 


S: - Yes, but there was this difficult argument, that man being a being of a pen 
culiar kind mst have a perfection of its kind. You renenber?  Thatls viriue, 

low he arrived at the popular and generally accepted view that the perfection of 
nan is moral virtue indeed only ty his subswsption of a minor premise given ty 
popular opinion and not derived theoretically. Do you remenber that? You renen= 
ber this key argunent roughly in the middle of Book I, Te discussed that at 

that time, Yes, that is quite true but still, however difficult tinis argun 
nay be and questionable it may be, this vas simply the basis of everything 
followed and there was a kind of indirect confirmation of this syllogism of Book 
I by the deteiled description of the various virtues, where Aristotle etrthe end, 
say at ths end of Book Y, simply says, now do you lor of any perfection, disre= 


























, regard them. Only cleverness aná energy are those virtues wiich are req; 
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gerding intellectual perfection -- of any perfection which is missing? Is this 
not a complete description of the good man? 





Qo: But itts not a theoretical justification of the hierarchy., It's a different 
kind of justification, Tt!s not a deduction, 





That is true. But the question was then always this: does not a theoretical 
Justification run the risk of malcing moral virtue e ncms for en sad? Ani there 
ls sonething in us thich hesitátes to do so. In other words, thatís not a mere 
'acadenic diffioulty, a very serious difficulty. Doesn't it always cone dorm to 
this: that moral virtue being a means to an end means that 14 is legitimato to 
raise the question, why be decent? And if a men raises this question, why should 

YI be decent, he has already ceased to be decent. To that extent 1t is really a 
closed circle, This difficulty 1 think Aristotle recognizes and acts on 1ta That 
ultimately a theorctical deduction would be necessary 1 believe is correct and 
Plato acts on that and I think in Aristotle you have 1t in a very indirect “aye 
I2 you vork through the vhole Ethics and the whole Politics you vould find that 
argumento You tould find the argunent that there aFe these to ends of man as a 
rational aninal, polis and thinking, and both require in different vays and to 
different degrees the moral virtues. And also the moral virtues as Aristotle de= 
scribed then are not explicable in terms of one of theso ends only. 1 repeat 
that, what I heve often said: those two" ends call for moral qualities which are 
almost the same but not identical, Yes, but both ends are always effective 
They always beckon a man, And therefore tho means for then, 1£ you can call the 
moral virtues means, grow into esch other, concressere in Latin. The concrete 
moral virtues are these described in Books TIT to V. 1 don!t think that one can 
go bayond that tithout abandoning the whole Aristotelian worke 1 think that is 
what ho is driving at. But for practical purposes, for political purposes, 14 * 
ls perfectly sufficient to look at'these virtues described in Books III to V as, 
as 14 vere, the goddesses, statues, at which the legislator must look in order to 
build up his polis and he doesn't have to go behind then as statues, as forms, in 
order to understand his work, what he has to do. 





You see, the difficulty one can state as follows: the whole history of poli" 
tical philosophy is, in a vay, an indirect proof of the wisdom of Aristotlo!s 
procedure. It is extremely simple to say the moral virtues are means for living 
together, for peaceful and prosperous living together: Hobbes and Locke end the 
Utilitarians end so on. Yes, but that means, of”course, a difficulty vhich 1 
pointed out on a former occasion, The polis can,'as it were, suspend ita moral 
orientation when 14 is not useful; in other words, Xachiavelli!s point, 12 
everything is fine and goes easy, by all means, but if the going gets rough dia- 

0d un 
| der all conditions. Al others are questioned and you have no guaranteo in“ 
principle that the polis will live up to more than nere survival plus prosperity, 
and therefore the polis must be considered as being in the service of something 
[higher and the only practical forn in which this can be cone is it must be n= 
| derstood as being in the service of moral virtues 








Q,: “ell, mhat I was ondering is for purposes of action a ticarstical cthlos 
3 not necessary. I would agree with Aristotlets argunent on that point. But 
for purposes of theory is a theoretical ethics possible even? Thatis a rather 
different question, 





S: Yes, I think the best man to address this question to wula be Aristotle 
hinself.- Now which were the alternstive -- I mean, 1 believe he disousses this 
question, this theoretical question, to some extent, in his discussion of plea= 
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sure because hedonism in the ordinsry crude sense of the term is, of course, the 
denial thet there is something intrinsically noble higher than the merely plea= 
sant. And part of the discussion we have seen in Book VIII and the rest me see 
in the first hal? of Book X. And to some extent Aristotle!s analysis of pleasure 
is a theoretical justification of the point of view of the noble as distinguished 
ron the pleasant, Very briefly: we camot take our bearings by the pleasant be- 
cause the pleasant is essentially secondary. This is very roughly what he tries 
to say. Therefore hedonism is as'such a theoreticelly unsatisfactory assertione 
í This is the only thing, 1 believe, which he actually does to satisfy your re= 
quirenent, but he is speaking to people who teke it for granted that the noble is 
higher than the pleasant. But he does face it to some extent in the first half 
of Book X and let us see whether tnis is of ary help. Hr. Buttervorth, 








la: o tiing 1 dontt anderstand agtinst you ls that you steted tio point thet 
tñe mimte you question, why decency, falls into an indecent acts But 1 dont 
see this. .... 





S: “íell, you can state it as follows. How can a decent man reise the question, 
why decency? Thatts your question, 


Q,: No, T think that's your question and I don't see why a man is indecent if he 
rálses that. 


S: “Vell, think of a concrete situation, You are in a situation. lat shall 


you do? 411 kinds of advice is given to you, some decent, others indecent, and 
it seems to be the simplest in a given case to do the indecent th: And then 
if you begin to deliberate, you ask why not the indecent thing suddenly, Some= 
thing has gone MENE But 1 believe 1 can answer your question, indeed that!s 
the only practical way in vhich 18 can be ansuered and that is there are * 
alays people around who raise that question, explicitiy or implicitiy, In lit" 
erate society there are almays plenty of people, intellectuals, who in fact raise 
question, mhy decency, and there these people must be ansvered, 1 mean st 
least in a liberal societys Ina non-liberal society one will simply say 
will be sent do some farm. 1 read a story ui moralog, a renerk of rus 
about similar men, People are sent free; they get a free ticket to Siberia, 
soneililag:of tia Ki. ¡Beljin e Tivaal Doibar 1timet be emgued ot en dz 
you have It, So the decent men are compelled to reply to the clever indecent, 
At least on the basis of the Platonic dialogues we know that and therefore it be- 
comes necessary and legitimates 
























Qy: The tiought you have ended with is that the decent man who 15 trying to de- 
fénd decency also has to ask that questions 


S: Yes, sure, That is what I mean, Yes, but there is a difference -- is 
there not? -- vho takes the first step. 





Q3: Yes, but it would sean to me that as you stated it before itv 
añd vhite because if a man asks why decency then he is indecente 





Yes, but still there is nevertheless something to that and 1 believe you 
1 never be able to understand Kank if you do not see th A 
| certain sense there is no possibility of a derivation or dedo 
from nonmorelity, That is exotly Xantis point, Cemtataly, E 
y | long theoretical argunent to prove the imposs: 
| proving, allegedly, the inpossibility of a theoretical metaphysics. 
you read his more popular introductions like the Foundation for 
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o£ lorals and how it begins, where he does not go into these decper theoretical 
questions, The power of his moral appeal is due to this fact, to this simple ap- 
peal, Horality is not deducible because it cannot have ariy but itself, 
Hiss Huckins, 





Q,: “/ould you say that there is no theoretical justification for moral virtue 
ulless you assune decency? 


S: Vell I can give youthis answer (1 don't know whether 1 will satisiy lr.” 
Buttertiorth): that for the gentlenen as gentleman the question does not arise, 
but the gentlenan as gentlenan is not the highest man according to Aristotles 
Jor Kant the honest man as honest man is the highest nan, By the way, Plato 
Inez that proble also very well because in the famous speech of Glaulcon in the 
second book of the Republic Glaulonts notion of the" just man is that of a man 
who has no other quality except being just. Imean, he takes some verses from 
Aeschylus wiich are usedty Aeschylus in praise of the'virtuous men and when he 
speaks of his shremdness, of the just nanis shrewóness, Glaukon applies that to 
the unjust'man because he wants to have a just man who has no quality other than 
¡being just, no quality other, and he denands from Socrates the proof that tho 
just man thus understood who has no quality other thanb eing just is the highest 
[hunan being. That is a re-formlation of mhat Glankon demands and Socrates ne- 
j [ver delivers that good because he cannot deliver it. He must adnit that a man 
*%, [who in addition to being honest kmos also what he is doing is superior to the” 
nan vho is merely honest. And Kant is led into various absurditios, 1 believe, 
“Y his argunent,_ Kent uust assune that a 10-year-old child (he says so in the 
inaudible title/) can settle a very difficult, complicated moral question” inmed- 
Tately. There is no question; where mature people of experience tould say, oh 
well, it is not as simple as that. But that!s a necessary consequence: the in= 
portance which reasoning, calculating, cleverness, play for morally good deci= 
sions. But on the other hand we all understand, 1 believe, the texptation to 
dismiss the relevance of cleverness for decency. 1 think ve all understand that 
'/ and yet there is something not thougirt through, It is very inteligible to ac= 
tion, In other words, innocence of doves is not enough. You also need certain- 
ty and visdom, but we understand the people who like to forget about certainty 
¿Y and wisdom, This is nevertheless a narrow view and here you see that even in 
; this respect there is no disagreenent between Aristotle and the New Testament; 
[in this respect. But on the other hand, the temptation -- and this point, the 
simple nan vith his moral sense knows infinitoly better, has an infinitely bet= 
ter kmovledge than all the sages and felloms, was of course a crucial elezent in 
the development of modern democratic ideology. You can easily see that, That 
is one of the most massive consequences of Roussezu. You lmow? Then every man 
is morally as competent, or can be as competent, as everybody else. Unfortun= 
Y1 lately 1% is not so simple and therefore we need goverment and other unpleasant 
y |things, schools -— goods 
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I5th ¡iectings June 6, 1963 


S: “The issue of philosophy and the theoretical life is present here in this 
book, perhaps more than ever beforo. 1 did not quite understand your answer or 
your understanding of Aristotlets answer regarding the question, docs philosophy 
require friendship? 


O:  “Iell, Itm not really sure of that either. I can't really see any final an= 
SUP e. 


S: 1 think whether thatis the last word or not here in this discussion the 
philosopher does need friends or cities for reasons partly given by him. Now 
your"paper hed one massive defects There is one discussion which you skipe I 
nean, everyone is free to skip vhatever he likes but you skipped in a way the 
nost important part, You brought it in; you couldn't help bringing it in. Now 
vhat is the most massive discussion of Book 1X? 


O:  “/hether you can be a friend of yourself, 


[S:  hether you can be a friend of yourself, and in Greek that!s almost the sane 
thing as self-love, + . » But you quoted that passage. líe love the friend al= 
most as much as ourselves. Now what is the contradiction regarding beneficence 
vhich you mentioned and which I did not quite understand? 


0:  (Inaudible,) 


S: Yes, that is a difficulty but I believe 1t is not the one which you mean 
because the relation /of a benefactor to the benefitted is an unequal relatiorY 
but we have learned that friondship in its highest forn is a relation among 
equals. Now there is this difficulty behind it. But this paper vas quite satis- 
Jactorye 


Now I have to say a fer words about some paperss The first is that of lr. 
Celblun with which ] was greatly pleased. 1 would only like to make a few 
Points because you cantt read my handwriting. You sey, "Beginning with Book VII 
tho whole discussion of the matter of hunan virtue and thus that of hunan happi- 
ness is taken up again from the beginningo! This is literally true as 18 shown 
by the very beginning of Book VII: "making another beginning!" 








húng factor of 





: lr, “eiss,"your paper is also satisfactory. "The distingui 
true friendship, i,es the expression and feeling of affection for one another, 

| does not guide the movemont of thé discussion in Book VIII." Thatts right and 16 

lis very necessary to mention that, but it is of course not something forgotten, 
WAristotle says vith friendship 1% is as it is with the virtues, He does not 
say as it is with the other virtues. This further reinforces the point mado 
above that Aristotle in'this book does not deal primarily with friendshi 

of the virbues,!! Again, that is very sound. And the last point, 
is necessary for comfort in the polis it must in the mainb e frioneships of the 
lover sort + . . precisely those friendships in which equality of benefits is a 
real point of dispute between the friends. That is againtruc, That is only a 
connection betreen the fact that friendship is not a virtue proper and friendship 
proper is not political. Do you see the comection? Iriendship is not a virtue 

proper and friendship proper is not political, Do you see the connection? The 
virtues and the polis are somehow cocrtensives Yesa 
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And then Brother Chrysostom vho.wrote on the ninth book but cannot be here 
next time, "Aristotle in his discussion of friendship is not meaningful unless 
it is seen in terms of his stubborn look out for a possible breakthrough toward 

Li the uppermost.!! Thatts very well pute I mean, he looks somehere all the timo, 
and only in friendship it becomes particularly noticeable how it tends toward the 
theoretical life. The term "breakthrough" is perfectly acceptable to M8. +. . . 
"Though both friendship and honor are said to be the greatest of external goods, 
friendship perhaps enjoys a slight edge in one respect. Since a man is related 
tohis friend as he is to himself a good man can appreciate a friendship as simply 

pas he appreciates himself while the nature of honor is such that he is forced to 
appreciate and depreciate honor at the same time," That is very well puts Only 
the text -- he seems to say both friends and honor are the greatest of external 
goods but if yóu look at the pure text, because you never can tell what the 
translators do, there is a certain difference. In the case of friendship he says 
it is thought to be the greatest external good; in the case of honor, no qualifi= 
catioñ. So, in'other words, mhether friends are an external good is not so sure. 
It is, in a vay, an internal good for reasons which become clear. And 1 think 
you state exactly what Aristotle means. An excellent man can measure his worth 
fully in friendship vhercas the samo cannot be said of honor. Honor accentuates 
inequalities; friendship, equalities. And the subtle shift of accent from honor 
to friendship would in a new and higher plateau of well being. "Un= 
like the bad man vho is at odds with himself as though his soul vere cut up in 
pieces and warped, the virtuous man is integral and not fractional, He is ami- 
cebly disposed toward himself because ho is not labored with repentance and his 
soul is not rent with faction. He is in short a psychiatrist e! Noth= 
ing could be truer. a . » Then you contrast AristotLe with Descartos and Hobbes» 
"Jegnaninity natters to Descartes not as a crown of virtues in Aristotle!s sense! 
because for Descartes magnaninity is a passion vhich is the source of all vir= 
tues¿ "Hobbes also cannot include friendship among the pleasant things in life," 
:/ell, he vouldntt trust it.  "Aristotle sees a certain analogy between lovers and 
friends. + + . '" No, this I pass over. This is, I believe, questionable, There 
is another passage vhich 1 thought also valid, Oh yes, "Hobbes! man is too pro= 
occupied with his grim pursult of pleasure." This 1 think is very well put, 
Thatis true. Have you ever seen a portrait of Hobbes? Grim, Goods /Tumns to 
a discussion of arrangenents for the Vico seminar in autunn quarter --“omitted,7 





Xow Mr, Butterworth has a question, "Speaking of intelligence Aristotlo 
says it is that which apprehends first principles. He never sets dom the stan= 
dard by which this apprehension might be controlled. In fact, he says at one 
point intelligence apprehends definitions which cannot be proved by reasoninge 
Doesn't this mean that the greater part of the principles which intelligence 
glves us are assumptions? If the Ethics is primarily an inductive book, ios» 
drawing its conclusions by building”on principles supplied by intelligence, is 
ii not then fundamentally questionable?! Yes, these are two entiroly different 
questions, The principles from which the Bthics starts are not these principles 
ch intelligence apprenends:"mumber one, Now as for the"principles which ¿n= 
telligence apprehends, say man, dog, cat, courage, justice, these are == now let 
us leave it at the simple formilation of Aristotle and not go into that 
this is alvays presupposed and cannot be demonstrated, But a negative form o£ 
denonstration is almays possible and necessary, namely defending then against 
people who question thems So when Aristotle says man is a rational animal and 
Someone says” no, that is wrong -- 1 have read that -- man is the homo febiw, the 
animal fabir, the fabricating animal, then Aristotle would say, all Pigh, 1 
mhat does fabrication presuppose, my dear fellow? Or someone says man is not” 
[Es being which possesses reason but the animal which produces” verbal symbols, 
























vhereas other kinds of symbols can also be produced hy monkeys, 1 believe, he 
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would say, can you tell me what verbal symbols in contra-distinction to other 
symbols are? Do they not presuppose sometiring like concepts or wniversals, 1.es 
something which is specifically rational? And so om. That is ty no means arbi- 
trary, One can say this -- that is, 1 believe twue of Plato and Aristotle in 
tie same way as e whole -- no nous, intelligence, without logos end no logos 
without nous. These go together, Logos without nous: that 15 in a vay what mod= 
ern science wants to bes Nous without logos is aysticisma 








Qs Yes, but if you adnit that man is a rational animal and so on aren!t these 
assunptions? 
S: Yes, but they are assumptions in here, for example, in this book, but these 
are not arbitrary assumptions, Let us take a simple exemple and let vs not get 
involved in any Aristotie scholasticism, Did you ever hear the expression a pate 
tern? Yes. All right, you look at all kinds of statistics. Statistics are pro= 
duced only by logos. No intelligence is required. You see here relations, Ani 
thon suddenly you see a pattern, That is nous: the perception of the pattern as 
distinguished from the simple putting togetier. .'. » An insight which is of in= 
terost has almays a certain element of subtleness. I mean, where you sec not the 
nere fact, the vholly brute fact mhich merely disturbs you, vhich'is of course a 
very healthy disturbance but mhich in itself is merely disturbing, but you under- 
stand, You see a whole o£f"sorts and this is a phenomenon which Aristotle had in 
mind vhen speaking of nous, intelligence, 


Q: But tínen you speak of this pattern youlve moved to another area and 1 con= 
test this, vhetner there is such a thinge 

St “Yes, sure, That ycu have to do in one vay ar the other all the time, “ell, 
look, how does he proceed when he tries to find out what courage is? Or1 think 
the discussion is more dialectical later in the discussion of continence, 1£ 1 
renenber well, and also friendship, vhere he looks around: vhat he or many gen= 
tlenen lmow or claim to know, And then there are difficulties ani these diffin 
culties lead to a qualification or a modification of the primarily imow viers 
and gradually a view is reached which covers all that 15 sound in these opinions 
and no loose ends left, Then you lmow that!s it. But in a vay this guided you 
already from the beginning. You had an inkling of that thole before. Goods Yes? 


Q,: In the case of several patterns hom do you determine among those vhich pat= 
térn is the essential pattern? That is, John Smith is a ditch digger and a 

and an animal, How do you distinguish that most he is a man and not a diteh dig- 
ger or an animal? 


S: 1 suppose in certain contexts it would beonly interesting that he is a * 
ditch digger, but wat is ultimately important, I think, for an understanding, 
is that ho is a hunan being, morally and even theoretically; morally because he 
vould claim sone rights ultinately on the ground that he“is a human being and 
theoretically because diteh digging cannot be understood, at least what he is” 
doing, except as some lind of human + That is not arbitrary. 1 mean, 
in othar vords, the questionw hich you raise theoretically stated is vhy is sub= 
siance the primary category and not quality, quantity, and so on? Beceuse all 
the others presuppose substance whereas”substance as such does n: esuppose 
the others. A man may be tall or short, black or mhite -- you know, this kind 
of thing -- male or female. It may be here or there or now or then, But in ell 
cases it is man; 34 is a human being 












0): Hels also in all cases a manmal or a vertebrates 
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411 right; very good. That is a very good point, “Them the question arises, 
what is the true substance? Is it such things like man, cat, that Aristotle 

ls the indivisible eidos; or is it such a thing like manel, vhich is divis- 
ible into the various lKinds, the species? Only the species, not the genera, are 
true substances is Aristotle!s answer. == 








Q): Vhat about the tesching of modern biology that species change over time? 


$: This is not imediately relevant to that because wiatever modern biology may 
teach 14 doesn't deny the existonce of species» “It differs from Aristotle re- 
garding the origin of the species. Now honestly, that vas the title of Darmints 
book, The Origin of the Species. Aristotle denied that the question makes sense 
because the species are sempitemal,” Man generates man; no monkey can generate 
a human being, Aristotlo, oS course, would have made it very simple and said, 
all right, let us have two monkeys of different sexes; let us look at their off- 
spring, end surely he would swear that 14 wouldn't be a hunan being and I believe 
he would be right, They tell us that there are n intermediates betreen the fin= 
est monkey in the world and let!s say the most móronic human being. But of” 
course you know that all these links havo a wholly questionable character. No, 

I do not deny that this issue of course ultinately arises and this is tho point 
here Socrates branches off fron the others and Aristotle as a conseguence, Does 
the vhole" consist of essentially different parte or is it ultimately differences 
of degree, as for example the atomists where the aton is prior and they sald 
every being is a composite of atoms and a different kind of conposite; so thet 
fundamentally thore"is a fundanental. homogeneity. And that is questioned. This 
question, of course, must be faced but it is not affected fundanentally ty the 
fact that there may have been an evolution because then we would go into the 
question of vhat evolution meansa 





Q2: (Regarding mutation, ) 


St Yes, súre, “/ell, nutation is already very much, Mrtation means a qualita= 
tive change, doesn't 1t? 


Q,: ell, creatures who'mould sean to be men inowery respect except for the fact 
that they cantt breede . . . 


S: 1 cannot say anything because 1 do not know that there is such a cases Let 
us wait until they land on one of the inhabited planets, mether there are such 
things. I woulántt know what to say» I couldn't answer your question. Itm 
SorIye 


Q3:, (Contrasting Aristotle and Kant regarding categorios, among other things. 
Hóstly inaudible, ) 


S:  Itn sorry, that is an infinite question and we have to discuss Book TX. Now 
let me say only one word. 1111 try to state 1t as simply as I can, Aristotle 
starts from the completed universe and not from the universe as it has come into 
being and there is something methodically absolutely sound in that, You cannot 
explain the genesis of anything if you do not know that anything firsta 
then the question is how does Aristotle know that we live in the completed or 
perfected or finished universe? And then he would say because there are hunan 
beings vho can think. A universe without thinking men is in a way a desert and 
it becones alive only if it is apprehended as mat it is. Some apprehension the 
animals have, the other animals, but they dontt apprrehend it as a whole, Ad 
this surely is beyond the conpetence of the biologist as biologist although he 














=> 
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may have some subsidiary things of some interest. 1] must leave 3t at that. But 
surely never let us forget this question. 


Now in Book IX Aristotle continues his treatment of friendship and we must 
seo the discussion, as a11l the papers have cono, in the context of the whole 
book, in the ascent from the most undeveloped and primary notíons to the fullest 
possible understanding, possible in this context, of the theoretical life, And 
e are much closer to that end in Book 1X not only in space but also in sub= 
stance, Surely friendship is closer to the theoretical life than moral virtue as 
lsucha Friendship is higher than justice, than universal justice, but justice is 
[the social virtue. Hence, one would expect that the perfect friendship is the 
[polis, that which holds the polis together, but this is not so. Friendship is 
higher than the'polis and some indications to this effect were given in Book VIII, 
Ihe sane thesis, incidentelly, is also presented in Xenophonts dialoguo Kiero, 
that friendship is higher than the polis, on the basis"of a much simpler argument 
Ándeed. Now let us turn to the beginning of the book, li Reinicin, 
0: In all dissimilar frienáships, it is proportion, as has been said, 
that establishes equality and preserves the friendship; just as, in 
the relations between fellow-citizense . . » 


S: Yes, "as in the political friendship." 


Or +. . »“in the political friendship, the shoenaker receives payment for his 
shoes, and the veaver and the other craftsnen for their products, accord= 
ing to value rendered; In these business relationships then a cormon mea= 
sure has been devised, namely money, and this is a standard to which 
all things are referred and by which they are measured, 


S: “Let us stop here. So we learn here in passing that:the political friend= 
ship, the friendship uniting fellow citizens, is unequel, heterogeneous. But in 
tho eighth book he seens to have suggested that political friendship is the ana= 
logon of fraternity proper, and fraternity is the relation of brothers, which 
vould seen to be a homogeneous friendship as distinguished from the parent-child= 
ren relation, Aristotle refers here back to the discussion of justice es reci= 
procity in the fifth book and" this reciprocity has its place in exchange alone as 
is shown here ly the examples, and”that would seen to be the sub-political, Yet 
there is a passage in the Politics, 1261222, following, vhich shows you that re= 
ciprocity has also a strictly political side. 1'11 read it to you in Barke»s 
translation, /Fage ll of the Barker translation, paragraph l./ A consequencs 
follows /from This conception that the polis is composed of different elenents, 
rutually exchanging different services in virtue of different capacities/, 1t is 
that the well being of every polis depends on each of its elements rendering to 








ple already laid down in the Ethics. It is a principle which"has to be observed 
even among free and equal citizens /in spite of the fact that, as such, they ap= 
pear to be identical in kind/," and not different in kind as a shoenaker and a 
veaver, While they must be different in kind in thoir capacity as citizens, 
"they cannot all rule simultaneously; theymust therefore each have office for a 
year -- 9r e + »/ for some other period, In this way it comes about that all are 
Tulers /ín tur, just as /a11 moula be shoemakers and carpenters in tar? 12 
shoemakers and carpenters changed their occupations, and the same men were not 
alweys shoenakers and carpenters. It would be better indeed 1? the principle 
followed in the arts and crafts," nanely that cach should stick to his oraft, 
Were also applied to the affairs of the political association," i,t, there 
should be no switch bebreen ruler and ruled, "and fron this point of vier it is 


E others an amount equivalent to what 1t receives from them. This is a princi- 
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better for"the sane nen always to be rulers wierever possible. But where this is 
impossible, through the naturál equality of all the citizens,Y ioc 1 there aro 
no outstanding men among them, "and also it may be argued too, because justica 
requires the participation of all in office (whether office be a good thing or a 
bad) -- there is yet an imitation of'it, or an approximation to 1t, 1f equals ro= 
tire fron ofíice in turn and are all, apart from their period of office, in the 
same position." Rule among free and equals is an artificial thing. If they are 
all equal,that "A" should rule nor is antartificial things !o just lay it down, 
vulo for one year or mule for fou» years, whatever 1% ise “le think expediently. 
Now this artificiality which is necessary if thore are no natural uncquals is the 
political equivalent to money, money in exchange. Just as exchange doesn't be= 
come possible without the invention of money, rule among equals doesntt become 
possible except by some other nomos. In both cases the shoemakers and carpenters 
are artificially equalized. “7 















Now this passege sets in beyond all doubt that the political friendship is 
not friendship proper because of the crucial significance of nomos. In the im- 
nediately folloing passage Aristotle turns to a much more natural form of 
friendship and that is erotic friendship, because people fall in love with one 
another without being told to do so, although there may be societies in which it 
becomes a convention that 1f a boy doesnt date a girl or 1£ the girl isn't dated 
that is a defect and therefore they wi1L date and be dated nerely Ly conventiona 
But this is not the natural things I mean, you can rightly say being dated is 
not falling in love and falling in love is not sometaing which nomos as such can 
rogulates Now this erotic friendship is also between unequals" But Rore the pos= 
sibility of equalizing claims by money does not exist, I mean, if one is not 
loved by the other the other cannot simply say, well, I glve you so much money 
ard then you “ill be pleased. The"mtual recriminations among lovers of differ= 
ent ages -- this is here the point, he has obviously here in mind homosexual 
lovo -- and this leads Aristotle to mutual recriminations anong sophists and 
their pupils because there is also older and younger people, with sone irory a; 
ainst the sophists. But there is one implication which was seen by Thomas Aquie 
nas: nanely, that Protagoras is not a sophist because he didntt behave that 7 
in tho way in vhich sophists behave, (This only in passinga) Now “we go on in 
llóle33. This ís the sano chapter. 








or But in cases where no agreement is come to as to the value of the 
service, if it is proffered for“the recipient!s owm sake, as has been 
; said above, no complaint arises, for a friendship based on virtue does 
not give rise to quarrols; and the"return made should be in proportion 
to the intention of the benefactor, since intention is the meaguro of 
a friend, and of virtue, This is the principle on which ¿4 would seen 
that payment ought to be made to those who have imparted instruction 
in philosoplys +. . 


S:  Literally, "to those “ho have been participating in philosophy." 


Or + . . for the value of their service is not measurable in money, and no 
honor paid them could be'an equivalent, but no doubt all that can 
expected is that to them, as to the gods and to our parents, we sh: 
nale such return as is in our power. “hen on the otier hand the 
not disinterested but made with a view to a recompense, it is no doubt 
the best thing that a return should be made such as both parties concur. » e 








%S: findso on. Let us leave it here, You see here from this that the friend= 
ship according to virtue is not identical with the philosophical association, but 
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Í ene latter is a species of the former. This is, of course, a different case from 
the political friendship discussed at the beginning; erotic friendship and then 
this kind of philosophic frienóship, In 116lb22, at the beginning of the next 
chaptor. 


0: Other questions that may be raised are such as these: Does a man 
owe his father unlimited respect and obedience, or ought he mhen 111 to 
, take the advice of a physician, and when electing a general to vote for 
the best soldier? 


S: And not for his father. Yes, Yes? 


O: And siilarly, ought he to do a service to a friend rather than to a 
ÍYLuOus an. +. . 


S: You see, here Aristotle follows the ordinary viems that a friend need not be 
a virtucus man, Yes? 


O: +. « and ought to repay his obligation to a benefactor rather than make 
a present to a conrade, when he is not in a position to do both? Now 
perhaps with all these matters 16 is not easy to lay dom an exact rule, . . 


S: And so on, So you see the statement of cases regarding friendshi 
istotle will discuss in the sequel, The question of the father is particularly 
strilcing because according to the prenise one owes the father most of all hunan 
belngs, and here obviously that doesn't mean that you shoula listen to hin re- 
garding medical treatment even 1£ he is stubborn and says yon have to take this 
Pill, Thais mould not be rational, Let us read only 1165a12, only the general 
statenenta "As has often been said. . . ." 





0: Hence, as has been frequently remericed e discussions about 
our emotions and actions only admit of such degree of definiteness as 
27 belongs to the matters with which they deal, 


S: In other words, the precise line within which you ought to obey your father 
as a grown up son cannot be given. In some situations 1t mey be good"to vote for 
your father 1£ he wants to be general, It may happen, but ordinarily, of course, 
it vould not Good. Yes, ard in the sequel there comes also up this question: 
whether one should help in tase of need the wiser man or rather the ore close 
alin, the closer alcin; well, in the extreme case the father, of cow"se, Should 
one help more one's father or onets teacher? You lmow this kind of question, 
Rebbi “feiss. In Jewish passages that question is discussed. Yes. 1 refer you 
to a parallel to this question in Plato!s Lams where Plato leaves 1% undetermined 
-—- leaves undetermined the order of rank Vetmeen honoring one!s soul or honoring 
one!s parents. 1 can now quote nysel£ on this subject: in the History of Politi- 
cal Philosophy on page 59. Yes, and in the context of this Aristotle 
also discusses the dissolution of friendship and especially a most delicate cese 
in 1165023, following, which we might read, because 1 think we should also" have 
as many specimens as possible of Aristotle!s way of treating these matters, al= 
though the passage is not difficult to understand in itself, Yes? 








O: On the other hand, suppose one friend to have renained the same 
vhile the other has improved, and become greatly the superior in virtues 
ought the latter to keep up the friendship? Perhaps it is out of the 
questions and: this becomes especially clear when.the gap between then 
is a vide one, as may happen with tro people who were friends in boyhood, 
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One nd, while the other is a man of the 
highest ability; how can they be friends, vhen they have different tastes 
and different likes and dislikes? They will no longer even enjoy each 
otherts society; but without this, intercourse and therefore friend= 

$7Í — ship aro, as we saw, impossible, But this has been discussed alreadys 

Are we then to behave towards a former friend in exactly the same 

vay as if he had never been our friend at all? Perhaps we ought to 
remember our past intimacy, and just as we think 1t right to show more 
kindness to friends than to strangers, so likewise some attention should 
be pala," for tho sake of old timos, to thoso who were our friends in 
the past, that is, 1f the rupture was not caused by extrene wiokedness 
on their parta 


S: Yes, This applies, of course, also and especially to the philosopher and 
his family, Think of Socrates! thin rolations to his kin in Plato, Tha vould 
be an example, But the statement is perfectly intelligible in itself and 1] think 
it is of wonderful delicacy. Now let us turn to the next chapter, This chapter 
['and Later on deal with sel£-love and those are really the most inportant chapters 
in the book Now let us begin at the beginning of 11662. 

















0: The forms vhich friendly feeling for our neighbors takes, and the 
narks by vhich the different forms of friendship are defined, soem to 
be derived fron the foelings o£ regard which we entertaln for” ourselves, 

3 1 friend is defined as one who wishes, and promotes by action, tho real 

59? — or epparent good of another for thab others sakez or one who wishes 
the existence and preservation of his friend for the friend!s sake, 
(This is the feeling of mothers towards their children, and of former 
friends vho have quarrelled.) Others say that a friend is one who fre= 
quente anotherts society, and who desires the sane things as he docs, 
or one vho shares his friends joys and sorrows. (This too 1s very char= 
actoristio of mothers.) Friendship also is defined by one or other 
of these markse 





S: Yes, let”us stop here for one moment, You see here, lira Lyons, the mothers 
come in again, so they are crucial, e will tako this up later. Nom this is a 
summary on friendship and maternal love is, in a way, the most natural loro, 
vínich will also be explained later. Now this has been emphasized bofore. The 
origin of friendship is the friendship for oneself, This is the fundamental 
friendship and, in a way, also the highest friendship, The question is then wat 
is that primery friendship? lat is that self? Let us continuos 


O: But each of them is also found in a good mants foolings towards hinsel£ 
(and in those of all other men as well, in so far as they believe th 
selves to be good; but, as has been said, virtue and the virtuous man 

55 l seem to be the standard in everything). For the good man is of one mind 
vith hinself, and desires the same things with every part of his natures 

Also he wishes his om good, real as vell as apparent, aná seeks 16 by 
action (for it is a mark of a good man to exert himself actively for the 
go0d)s and he does so for his om sake (for he does it on account of the 
intellectual part of himself, and this appears to be a mans real self), 











S: Let ús stop here, Yes, all"right, "real self! is, of course, nob Greok = 
Mand that, the intellectual part, seems to be each onefs,! literally translated, 
"each," which one" -- what yóu would say, "which man hinsel?£, A man as » 
self is his intellectual part, not his nails or ears although they in a 
long to him, Now in order to explain that friendship for oneself is ti 
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friendship Aristotle starts from the good man because only in“the good man can 
this become clear. The good man is in agreement with himself, which cannot be 
said of the bad man, His whole soul, i.es all its parts, strives for the sano, 
411 these parts are friends. Ho does the good things for the sake of himself, 
i,e. for the sake of his intellectual part, and that intellectual part is thought 
to be he hinself. The other parts of hin are the friends of his highest part and 
his highest part is also the friend of his lower parts. That seens to be implied. 
Now Let us go on where we left o££, 


, Or Also he desires his own life and security, and especially that of his 
, rational parte 


S: Yes, that through which he thinks, Now here he uses the word connected 
rith phronosis, in Aristotle practical wisdom, whereas before he had used dia= 
noulas Now g0 OM E 





O: Tor existence is good for the virtuous man; and everyone wishes his orm 
good: no one vould choose to possess every good in the world on condition 
of becoming somebody else (for God possesses the good even as it 15), 

A, but only vhile rensining hinsol£f, whatever he nay be; and it would appear 
that the thinking part is the real self. ... 





S: Yes, here is nous; so that the good man wishes to live and to bo preserved 
and in the highest degree he wishes this for that by which he thinks, ' In other 
vords, he vould prefer to lose a leg by amputation than to becone insane or to 
become senile, 1 believe everyone sees that, Or to have a liver taken over or 
to lose an eye or mat note This is the fact which Aristotle means. For the“ 
good man 14 is good to be, But no” Aristotle enlarges it and spealis of everyone, 
i,e. not only the good man wishes to have the good things in tae highest possible 
degree. Everyone wishes to be a god. A god is supposed to possess all the good 
things. No, says Aristotle: everyone wishes to possess tie good things rhile 
remaining a hunan being. This is ¿lso true of the good man. He vishes to re- 
main a human being. Hence, the best in him will not be so radically distant 
[Iron the other part in hin that he could not be a friend with hinself, You re- 
' [nenber the statement, a god carmot be a friend of a Hunan being because of the 
radical distance. But since he wishes to remain a“human being the distance will 
not become extreme. Both parts of him are hinself, but to the highest degres 
the thinking part is hinself. So, in other words, you cannot disregard the body 
lan cán be a friend to hinself because of his inner duelity. That is a key 
point, 1 believe. “hether you say body-soul or soul-mind is not developed here. 
The question arises, can a simple being, a simple being like a god, be a frierd 
E hinself? The discussion'of the inner duality of man occurred ab 











Book VII in 115lb, 20 to 31, which you may read. Now let us go on where we left 


off. 


0: +... the thinking part is the real self, or is so more than anything 
else. 


S: Yes, so in other words, the others are not simply to be disregarded, Yes, 


0: And the good man desires his orm company; for he enjoys being by hinsel£, 
since he has agrecable memories of the past, and good hopes for the 
future, which are pleasant too; also his mind is stored with subjects 

a for contemplation, And he is keenly conscious of his om joys and * 
sorrow; for the same things give him pleasare or pain at all tines, 

end not different tnings at different times, since he is not apt to 

change his minda 
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S: Yes, let us stop here. Again, these are all applications of what we gener 
ally say about friends to the individual: that there can be a kind of sharing of 
pleasure or pain of the various parts in us. But here again we must not forget 
the issue of the gods, Does a god feel pain with himself? You know this, That 
did he say? How did he translate ? "Share in pain," Does a god share 
in pain vith hinself? Go on. 


Os It is therefore because the good man has these verious foclings 
towards himself, and because he feels towards his” friend in the same vay 
as towards himself (for a friend is another self), that friendship 
also is thought to consist in one ar other of these foelings, and the 
possession of then is thought to be the test of a friend. 





S: Yes. Now, in other torós, friendship with others is possible becausé the 

friend is another self; in a way, yourself again, By the way, lira Iyons, that 

confirms your paper as you can See. But I would mention here only one implica= 

¡tion which Aristotle, of course, did not intend but which we can hardly help ob= 

Iserving» Aristotle says here by implication one can love others only insofar as 

[they ave like oneself. One can love only those others who are like oneself. One 
l! can love only one's friends like oneself. Does this ring a bell? 


0: To love your neighbor as yourself. 


S: Yes, exactly. Sure, that!s the difference. In other words, it is an impli= 
¡cit rejection of the Biblical love of the neighbor, That is clear; because tho 
Bible does not presuppose affection. I mean, you are to love people for whom 
you have no affection, whereas Aristotle presupposes this high degres of concern 
only then affection is present, Yes? 


Q: (To the effect that heterosexual love seems to resi on pleasure.) 

S: 0h no, the erga, the actions, the mansgenent of the houschold, upbringing 
of chiléren, OM now" No, no, Amistotle moulentt go ia for that, És toula not 
reject or exclude it, of course, but the purpose is in the first place the up= 
bringing of children. That!s /ristotle!s formula, 

Q: But the friendship is inegalitarians 


S: Yes, it is not quite equal betreen man and woman according to Aristotlo, 
Itm sorry to say. Yes. 








Q2: Can one say that the friendship that one man has for another because he is 
ke hinself must be higher than the friendship which a man has for hinsel£, be= 
cause it is a friendship of unegual parts, higher and lower? 


S: Yes. “ell, we mill come to that later because Aristotle in the immediate 
sequel makes clear that he will tale up the question of love of oneself later om 
This is only the first discussion. 





Qz: Can you explain why to love others like oneself is a rejection of the Bible? 


S: Yes, because the Bible also says love thy neighbor like thyselfe . . «(off 
microphone) e 


Q3: Ttts not a rejection, They are two different relationships. 
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¿Ss Yes, but still 32 you think that tirough. Bxplicitly 1t is not a rejection, 
Aristotle didn't kmow the Bible; he couldntt reject it. But 12 you think 16 
E through, what he understands by friendship as appears from this passage, then you 
py will sos that the Biblical notion would be excluded, But let us go on and see 
Jy the Durther development. In the sequel Aristotle males clear at some length that 
the bad men cannot be friends with thenselves ard therefore not with others. That 
"only confirms the general statement, Let us only read the end of the chapter, 
125 to 29. 
Thus a bad man appears to be devoid even of affection for hinsel£, 
because he has nothing lovable in his nature, 1f then such a state of 
mind is utterly miserable, we should do our utmost to shun wicleáness 
and try to be virtuous. That is the vay both to be friends with our= 
selves and to min the friendship of others, 











S: Yes, Now adnonitions of this kind are quite rare in the Sthics, It con= 
cludes the chapter on friendship for oneself as the origin and, In a wey, the end 
of all friendship. It corresponds to the thought expressed in Book I that the 
noble and just things are ty nature the most pleasant things, but now friendship 
with'onoself and others makes moral virtue worth-mhile, You have now that pro= 
miun, 1£ 1 may say so, vhich was never stated. ¡óhat we heard only wes it!s noble 
to do the noble and just things and here we learn now what 1 means that moral 
virtuo is the requirenent of happiness: inner peace and peace and more than peace 
with some other men can be obtained only on the basis of moral virtue. Now be= 
fore Aristotle continues"the question of self-love he inserts three chapter 
dealing with benevolence, concord, and beneficences These are phenomena akin to 
friendship but not friendship; especially good will: you vish a man the best, You 
dontt have to know hin and he doesn't have to know you, Aristotle calls it a 
kind of lazy friendship. You wish him the best; you don't do him the beste lore 
important for our purpose is the section on concord in the chapter after thato 








Concord, omonoia in Greek, is not the same as omodoxia, having the same op= 
inion, You may have the'same opinions as someone else and one cannot say you are 
in concord, For example, tro mathenaticians have the same opinions about tae Py= 
thagorean theorem and no one would say they live in concord. Concord requires 
that those who are in'concord know of each other!s vier and that tho object is 
the hunan, the useful, and not the heavenly things or mathenstical objects and 
so on. Let us read 1167820, "They are in concord regarding the things to be 
done. 


os  Goncora 15 said to prevail in a stato, when the citisens agreo as to their 
interests, adopt the same policy, and carry their" common resolves into 
execution, Concord then refers to practical ends, and practical ends 

'% of importance, and able to be realized hy both or all the parties: for 

instance, there is concorá in the state vhen the citizens unanimously 

decree that the offices of state shall be elective, or that an alliance 

shall be made with Sparta, or that Pittacus shall be dictator (when 

Pittacus mas hinself willing to be dictator). 





Yes, because if he refuses to accept if elected there is no concord» 'Coode 
'o ON, 


“hen each of two persons wishes himself to rule, like the rivals in 
,the Fhenissae, there is discord; since men are not of one ind merely 
«when ezch thimks the same thing (whatever this nay be), but "hen each 
thinks the sane thing in relation to the same PerSoñ » +. 
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S: Vell, an example: they may agres like Francis 1 and Charles Y agreed.” As 
Francis put it, what ny brother Charles wants I too want: iilan, You know, that 
is of course not concord. Good. 


0: + .'. for instance, when both the common people and the upper classes. . . . 


S: Yes, this disgraceful thing. That's the same epieikcis, the word used all 
the time for the moral men or the gentlemen, Let us De literal, Imcan, let us 
not improve on Aristotle. Yes. Good, 


O: +. + » hen both the common people and the gentlenen wish that the best 
people shall rules for only so can all parties get what they desire, 
Concord appears therefore to mean friendship between citizens, “ich 

17 indeed is the ordinary use of the tem; for it refers to the interests 
and concerns of life, Now concord in this sense exists between good 
Me 


S: Mo. It exists "in the gentlemen." Although 1t is agreement between the 
gentlemen and the denos it resides in the gentlemen. Yes. 


0 » » + Since these are of one mind both with themselves and with one 
another, as they alrays stand more or less on the same ground; for good 
men!s vishes are steadfast, and do not ebb and flow like the tide, and 
they wish for just and expedient ends, which they strive to attain in 

542 — comon, The base on'the other hand are incapable of concord, except 
in some small degree, as they are of friendship, since they try to 
get more than their share of advantages, and take less than their share 
of labors and public burdense . » . 


S:  Andso om. They are terrible, Yes, we don't have to read the details. So 
concord is political friendship which means that friendship proper is not the 
bond of the city. The bond of the city is this, is concord, and it exists in the 

[gentlemen as distinguished from the demos. The demos and tho low class" people, 
morally low class, are used hero synorymously. Any reader of Aristotle, of tho 
Politics, should know that, Yes. But, of course, not all gentlemen are friends 
Tor gontienanship is only £ necessary but not a sufficient condition of friend- 
ship, as we have seen beforo. Yes? 





Q: Could you say that the next two sentences are the basis of modern political 
science? /S: Pardon?/ That the tro following sentences where he is speaking 
about the Base would'be the basis of the city in modern political sciences 

S:  I know that, “ell, did we not discuss it when we spoke of nen Like Hobbes, 
Locke» /d: (Inaudible.)/ 1 believe that it does. Every moment, every time and 
place is good enough for seeing something but 1 think some of you have seen 1% 
before. Good. 


Now then he turns to the subject of beneficence which is, of course, more 
than benevolence: doing good to someone else. Now Aristotle gives us his first 
impression at the beginning, 1167b17. 


Os Benefactors seem to love those rhom they benefit more than those 
who have received benefits love those who have conferred them; and it is 
asked why this is so, as it seems to be unreasonable, The view most 
generally taken is that 14 is becanse the one party is in the position 
of a debtor and the other of a creditor; just as therefore in the case 
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of a loan,“wiercas the borrawer would be glad to have his creditor out 
of the way, the lender actually watches over his debtor!s safety, so it 
is thought that the conferrer of a benefit. . .. 





Si You see how tough Aristotle can be, Mr. Johnson; you see how tough, He 
knows the things which Harold Lasswell lmows. Go om, 


Ox + + 4 tishes the recipient to live in order that he may receive a re= 
turn, but ble recipient is not particularly amxious to make a return, 
Ipicharmos no doubt would say that people vho give this explanation 
are looking at the seany side"of life; but all the same 1 appears to 
be not untrue to hunan nature, for most men have short memories, and are 

:17 more desirous of receiving benefits than of bestowing thema But it 
might be held that the real reason lies deepela » .. 





S: Yes, Let me say, "It could seen that the cause is more nstural,"! has a desp= 

er root in nature than that. In other words, this is a crude, superficial exple= 

nation which people give; ib doesntt go to the root of the matter. Yes? 

0: + + and that the case of the creditor is not really a parallel, 

Viith him 14 is not a matter of affection, but only of wishing his debtorts 

UG preservation for the sake of recovering his money; whereas a benefactor 
feels friendship and affection for the recipient of his bounty even though 
he is not getting enything out of him and is never likely to do sos 








S: So, in other words, in the case of the ereditor it is mere calculation. It 
has no deoper thing But in the case of tne benefactor 14 is deeper and that he 
explains, Yes? 


O: The same thing happens with tho artist: every artist loves his oim handi- 
work more than that handiwork 1f it were"to come to life vould love Mime 
This is perhaps especially true of poets, who have an exaggerated affeo= 
-45 — tion for their own poems and love them as parents love their chilérens 
4] The position of the benefactor then rescmbles that of the artist; the 
¡recipient of his bounty is his handimork, and he therefore loves him 
nore than his handivork loves its maker. The reason of this is that 
all things desire and love existence; but we exist in activity, since 
we exist by living and doing; and in a sense one who has made sonething 
exists actively, and so he loves his handiwork because he loves existence» 
This is in fact a fundamental principle of nature. +... 


S: Nos "But this is natural," This comes from nature, not from calculations 





0: + + +» vhat a thing is potentially, that its mork reveals in actualityo 
S: Yes, let us stop here for one moment, Now how can this phenomenon that the 
benefactor is more concerned with the benefitted than vice versa be umierstood 
as a natural phenomenon?” The maker in act, I mean not only in poteney, is ina 
ey the mork, As we say, he lives in his work not only while workcing but also 
le the work is completed. Shakespeare lives in the plays. It makes sense to 
says 1t!s not merely metaphoric. But both the benefactor and the benefitted 
love thenselves, but the love of the benefactor extends to the benefitted as an 
/ extension of his self-love mhersas there is no vice versa relation, no opposite 
relation, in the benefitted because he is only the recipiente He doesn't live 
in the vork as“the benefactor does. You see here the difference betreen Aris= 
totle and, say, Hobbes regarding self-preservation, existence, life, It!s never 
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mere life for Aristotle or hardly ever. To be, to preserve onesel£f, means to 
proserve oneself as a living being and living human being: to be in activity, in 
vork, as a hunan being. The Greek word which Aristotle uses here is energela. 
This is, of course, the origin of our vord energy which ineans somethiTg very dif= 
foventa Now this means "in! and this is "work! or "activity": tho "being at 
work," the "being in the work," The lyre player when he plays the lyre is ener= 
geia a lyre player. tihen he does not play the lyro he is only potentially Bos 
AxMUthis, to be, in an emphatic sense means for Aristotle to bo at work in the 
manner belonging to the being concerned, Say, to be as a hunan being means to bo 
at work as a hunan being, to activate the human potentiality, 


Qi Excuse me, Itve forgotten what Hobbes! position was, 


S: Vell, no, he doesn't define -- simply to be, to live. It is undefined. Ar= 
istotle lmows that too. He speaks of that in the third book of the Dthics: that 
nore living has sone swectness in it, But that is not sufficient for Aristotle, 
“je tend by nature: to be and to be as hunan beings, to act as human beings and to 
enjoy our actions, to enjoy our activities as distinguished from the sensual 
pleasures. Not that we do not enjoy the sensual pleasures, but these are not the 
¡Only and not the highest ones. Therefore, good deeds, good actions, are ty na= 
ture more pleasant than sensual pleasures, because this goes deeper to the root 
of our beinga Nor Aristotle develops then in the sequel, among other things, 
that the toil and pains going with activity do not contradict this fundamental 
pleasure going with doing our own work, Let us see 





Q21 “ioula it be going too far afield to say that in a different tone and style 
abe thought raised here is what Nietzsche says partly in The :/111 To Power? 


Si Yes, well, the point of vier is very different because there are no ends 
for Nietasohe. There are no natural ends for Nietzsche, 


Now 1£ this is so, incidentally, if this is so that the benefactor loves 
tae benefitted more than the benefitted loves the benefactor -- or lot us use 
nor benefactor and lover synorymously for reasons waich wo will see == who w411 
be tihe greatest lover of the polis from this point of vien? Yes, vho iir. Eriok= 
sont 


O: Mot lin, Erickson. The legislatora 
S: Not good enough. 
O: The ruler? 
S: Not enough. 
0: The founder, 
S: Exactly. It's his work. The only man who cen say that the polis is his 
work is the founder.* This is surely what is implied and this is the tacit argu= 
ment of the Republic, of Plato!s Republic -- is exactly this. The tyrant is 
only at the best the omer of the city, "at the best! in quotation marks, but he 
is never the man to whom the city owes its beinge 

Now in the next chapter Aristotle returns to the question of self-love, In 


íhe first statenent tne key point mas this: the inner duality of man is the rea= 
son why man can be a friend to himself, In the second statement this is not ex- 
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plicitly repeated but 16 remains iuplicd,” Aristotle begins with a difficultys 
people both blame sa1f-love and praise it, blame it as egoisn and praise 14 never- 
thelesse This is the situation, And here is the point where there is only one 
passage which we should read, 1168235. 
0: But the facts do not accords . . . 

ls: Yes, "tie facts disagros with these speeches" depreciating egoisma Yes? 
03 0. +. nor ás this surprisingo 


S: "lor is this unreasonable," alogos; logoi, alogos. Yes? 





Oz For we admit that 006»... 
S: No, m0, "For people Say. + » e" People says Now that!s very interestingo 
lristotle has here given certain speeches and then he says these specches are 
contradicted by the facts and noi instead of giving us the facts he gives us 
a TtIs not strange? Absolutely unintentionally, 1 had explained 

vmitñout thinking of this passage in a study of Machiavelli, 1111 just read 
it to you. "Ihile all men praise goodness most men act badlys It seems that the 
error contained in vhat_ is generally said can be recognized +y simply confronting 
the manifest speeches /mhat people say/ with the equally manifest deeds, but the 
deeds which contradict the speeches praising goodness do not prove that those 
speeches are untrue, i,e: that men ought not to act virtuously. The deeds by 
taenselves prove merely that most men do not in fact act virtucuslye" Here of 

N course the passage does the opposite. I mean the fact that men are not simply 
selfish doesntt contradict thato It simply means men are unreasonably suckerso 
That wouldntt be of any interesta_ "Yet the way in which men mostly act is also 
expressed by speech, Hence, the laudatory speeches contradict each othere! And” 

h now you can apply this heres len blame egoism, self-love in the sense of egoism, 
but in fact they are not so egoistica 411 right, then one coula simply say they 
are not intelligent enough to be ogoistic, are not tough enough, but they also 
praise, say, another kind of self-love conflicting with the first and the contra= 
diction of their speeches shows that there is a real problem, Yes. Now h8 
solves the question, this fact that people both praise and blene self-love, in 
the most simple vay: by_a distinction, by distinguishing one kind of self=Love 
which is good and one /mhich/ is bads Now let us begin at b15, followinga 








0: Those then vho make it a term of reproach call men lovers of self 

hen they assign to thensclves the larger share of money, honors, or 

/ bodily pleasures; since these aro the things which most men desire and 
set their hearts on as being the greatest goods, and which accordingly 
they compete with each other to obtain. Now those who take more than 
their share of these things are men who indulge their appetites, and 
gencrally their passions and the irrational part of their soulss But 
nost men are of this kind, Accordingly the use of the term lover of 
self" as a reproach has arisen from the fact that self-love of the 
ordinary kind is bado 


S: Yes, because the many are bads 


O:  Hence self-love is rightly censured in those vho are lovers o? self in 
this senses And that it is those who take too large a share of things 
of this sort íhom most people usually mean when they speak of lovers 
ofsilía... 
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S: Yes, do you see that? The mary who are so selfish in the bad sense yet 
praise those who are selfish in the good sense, In other words, you find more 
people who know something of virtue than people who are virtuous. Yes. Good. 
Go OM 


O: Tor if a man were always bent on outdolng everybody else in actáng 
justly or temperately or in displaying any other of the virtues, atd 
in general were always trying to secure for himself moral nobility, 
no one would charge him with love of self nor find any feult with him, 

S: In other words, if he wants to have more good deeds, to do more good deeds, 

than arybody else people wouldntk call him an egoist although Aristotle says in 

a deeper sense he is, of course, egolstio, Go om 


0; Yetas a matter of fact such a man might be held to be a lover of self 
in an exceptional degree. At all events he takes for himself the things 
53 that are noblest and most truly good. Also it is the most dominant part 
of himself that he indulges and obeys in everythinge 


S: Yes, now let us stop hare, “I think the thought is very olear, The most 
egoistic man is the virtuous man, in a sense, Plato or Socrates presents this 
in a -- how shall I say? r- loss pleasing manner and the word which they use is 
love of gain, /gives the Greek), Love of gain is, of course -- was re- 
garded as something very low, Very Low: love of gain, And the difficulty is 
this: that rightly understood the most virtuous man is the greodiest man in tho 
vorld because he is most eager to get the most of the highest good. You see? 
From this point of view there is, then -- this is the same thought. Now vhy can 
such a man be said to love himself to the highestdegree? Because a man hinsel£ 
ás vhat is the highest in him, Now the immediate sequel, 





O: But as in the state 1t is the sovereign that is held in the fullest 
sense to be the state, and in any other composite whole it is the domi- 
nant partthat is deemed especiallyo . 0. 


S: In other words, if you say the polis has done something or the country has 
done soncthing, in fact you mean the goverment; so the highost, the most authori= 
tativo, part, And the same applies to the individual, The indiviqual is pri= 
narily the rational part just as in the polis, the polis is primarily the govern= 
mente Yes? 


Or +. « » to be that whole, so it is with man. He therefore wo loves and 
indulges hinsolf is a lover of self in the fullest degres. Again, the 
terms "self-restrained! and 'unrestrained" denote being restrained or 
not by onets intellect, and thus imply that the intelleot is the man 
himself, 


JS: Yes, nor what is that self-restraint? I believe I translated it formerly 

“|»y continence, Aristotle here vindicates continence, which was previously pre= 
sented to us as lower than virtues TI believe that is crucial for the understand= 
ing of the book as a hole because Book VII, the new beginning, started with the 
discussion of continence as distinguished from virtue. Now wiy is this neces= 
sary? The following thought occurred to mes The most extremo statement in fa= 
vor of the virtuóus man, the gentleman, occurred in the section on the sense of 
shame at the end of Book IV, and where it was said he has no sense of shame be= 
cause he does not do anything improper or wrong. You remember that. So he is 
not tempted ever, The continent man is the man who is tempted but does not 
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succumb, But there is this difficulty: when he spoke of this perfect gentleman 
at the end of Book 11 he said there are two kinds of proper things, proper in 
thenselves and proper by nomos, by convention, and Aristotle says that docentt - 
make any difference because the perfect gentleman will not do anything improper, 
vhether it is intrinsically improper or merely conventionally improper. But now” 
h this creates a great difficulty, If something is bad merely by convention it is 
absolutely impossible not to be tempted to do ite For example, a man may be 
hmiempicd for a second to drive left then he should drive right, The only point 
of interest is that he doesnt drive left, And therefore this is, 1 think, an 
indication of the difficulty regarding the concept of the perfect gentlenan and 
that it"mignt be more practical to be satisfied with something like the contin= 
ent man, but this only in passing. Now we have to read a few more passages in 
this chapter which are also of broad importance: 116916. 0h -" a revolutioni 
fín renark vas a reaction to looking up to find a flood of raised hands./ 


Qu, Iwas wondering 1f you could repeat that, I just didn't follo ito 1£ 
it!s bad only by nomos it!s impossible not to be tempted? /S: Yes. hy? 





Si  Imean,”if soncthing is merely conventionally bad == in other words, 1t has 
no intrinsic, no natural basis -- there cannot be a natural pleasantness in 
striving for the opposites 1 use ny simple example: something that is clearly 
conventional like driving left and right. You can mako 1% a'second nature so 
that 1% can never ocour to you but assuning you vere tempted, because the habit 
was not very strong or yow'don!t drive frequently or whatever 14 may be, no one 
vould blame a man and, say, if a man had the tanptation each time to do some= 
thing which is only conventionally bad, say one of the rules of tho table. » . + 
I£ he would do the improper thing I imagine one could say you should be awake, 


Q: _ Tt couldn't be said if it is merely conventionally bad that the opposite 
vould be pleasurables 


S:  I think 14 ds unroasonable to expect that a man should be perfectly free 
£ron a temptation to do 14 or not to do it. 

Q,: 1 think 14 shows that the"observance of the conventionally proper, wat is 
sfrictiy conventionally proper, procceda out of friendship anong the gontLenen 
as much as the justice, To wear blacic to a funeral is a mark of respect and 1% 
is not by naturo noble to wear black at a funeral, Other nations wear white, 
But a gentlenan mould not think of turning up == 


S: Of course nota But that he could be tempted to wear white == 


Q7: No, he would not be tenpted to desecrate the funeral of his friend. 


S: No. ' I do not know which people they are who wear mito, . . » (Brief inaud= 
ible exchange») 


Oy: The thing that I dontt understand is now continence and incontinence are 
hére modified, This is almost a third modification 1 Book VII introduces a ne 
start and modifies that very severe teaching of Books II to Va “Jould you say, 
then, that now in Book: IX there voula be another new start? 

S: No, no, no, no. Ina way itis the samo. The themo from Book 1I on at the 
latest mas moral virtue. From Book VII to IX domtinence, which is lower than 
noral virtue, and friendship, which is higher. 
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lor are you suggesting that continencs ís being brought up to a higher 


Pe 


:tus 


lo, mo. It would only meen -—- well, 1f I may use a bad modern word, Books 
VII to 1X are more realistic in this sénse, both in speaking of something which 
is lover than moral virtae, continence, and in spealing of somcthing which is 
higher than moral virtue, friendship, Now let us turn to 1169216, 


0: — With the bad man therefore, vhat he does is not in accord vith mat he 
ought to do, but the good man does what he oughta 





Yes, the good man, epieikesz you can also translate this as the gentlenan, 


0: +. » the gentlenan does vhat he ought, since intelligence always chooses 
for itself that rhich is Desta . . . 

S: Ltterally,since every intelligence," pas nous, "chooses what is best for 
itself, and the gentlenan obeys the intelligence," Now let us stop"here for a 
nomenta” This is a vindication of true self-love because every nous, every intel- 
ligence, chooses the best for itsclf. The nous is not identical with the gentle- 
nan, The gentlenan obeys the nous » » » but tnere is no possibility of blaming 
the nous for choosing the best Tor itself, He cannot help but choose the best 
for Himself, Let us see how he goes on from here. 


0: But it is also true that the virtuous man!s conduct is often guided 
by the interests of his friends and of his country, and that he will ¿if 
necessary lay dom his life in their behalf, 

S:  Letus stop. The country is, of course, "fatherland;! patris. Now before 

ve cone to that: he speaks here now no longer of the nous, of the intelligence, 

The intelligence cannot die for the friends, for the Tstñerland, but only the 

gentlenan or the good man. “So while the gentleman obeys the nous mhich nous 

chooses whet is best for it, he will also do many things for Others. THatTs dif- 
ferente For his friends and for the fatherlend. This is the only time in which 
the tern fatherland occurs in the Ethics, and if the Aristotle index by 

is of any use the only time when 1% occurs in the works of áristotle, So it has 

o be considered very carefully. You remember that 1t did not occur where it 
should have occurred, in the section on courage. “Je were struck by that, He 
roula do everything by dying for ito Yes. Yes? 


Q: It sounds here as though this is fundamentally the same as Plato!s Republic, 
ramely the guardians where love of ones on is the same as love of countzyo 





S: Yes, but there is here -- let us see how the argument proceeds, Go Oña 


0: For hewill surrender wealth and power and all the goods that men struggle 
to win, if he can secure mobility for himself; since he moula prefer an 
hour of rapture to a long period of"mild enjoyment, a year of noble life 
to mary years of ordinary existence, one great and glorious exploit 
to many small successese And this is doubtless the case with those 
vho give their lives for others» . . . 


S: Yes, "doubtless" is one of these cases.” That he says is "perhaps." But we 
never kmow in such cases: is this the polite, urbane expression of certainty or 
is it literal? That we never know, Yes? 
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+ + + thus they choose great nobility for themselves, Also the virtu= 
OUS MM) +». 





S: No, leb us go on in 32, a bit later, 


O: It may even happen that he will surrender to his friend the performance 
of some achievenemta . .. 


S: Máctions." 


0: +. . actions, and that it may be nobler for him to be the cause of his 
friend!s performing then tan to perform then hinself, Therefore in 
all spheres of praisemortiy conduct it is manifest that the good man 
takes the larger share"of moral nobility for himself, Imthis sense 
then, as we said above, it is right to be a lover of self, though self= 
love of the ordinary sort is wronge 





S: Yes. Very well, -So, in other vords, his willingness to give more to the 
others, to the friends, applies not ónly to such low things as money and honors, 
Tt applies even to noble deeds. Say, only one man can perform a' Very dangerous 
mission, Both are esger to do it and he is willing -- yes, vell, this must not 
be understood cynically -- but he is prepared to give this greatest possibility 
of distinction to the other. A question: what about knowledge? ¡íhat about know- 
ledge: 1£ it is not action but understanding? 








Q: Ives just thinking that. Uhen you love truth above friends you can sa: 
fice the good for a friend but you cantt really sacrifice the true for him, 


S: Yes, this is also perhaps true, but the more simple thing: the question can= 
not arise here, An acti: be unsharosble, Insights are necessarily share= 
able; This highest possibility of conflict, the noblest, regarding the noble 
deed, exists only in the sphere of action, The highest form of conflict cannot 
exist in the sphere of thought because of the essentially shareable character of 
understanding. And this is the tacit transition to sharing insights: a friend= 
ship regarding common thinking as distinguished from common action, Mr. Flcunen- 
¿hafto 





0): hat about the case of a poor fanily in a town where therels a great philos- 
obher at the university and one of the brothers goes to worl Imowing that he's 
foregoing the leisure and the time to study in order to send the brother to sit 
at the feet of that philosopher? 

S: Yes, well, that is a complicated question, I mean, if he is the one by na= 
ture more fitted then itris an action of questionable wisdom. Is it not? But 
if it is nerely a"natter, who should go to college to the greater benefit of the 
family!s finances, that is not an interesting question, 


Qo7: I mean if you take brothers of equal ability, . .. 


S: Equal ability. Yes. Idonti kmo. They might have to toss coins because 
it would anount to a form of tossing coins. 1 mean, if th are both equelly 
decent people no one would wish that the other would lose the very great good 
which he would get there; and what could they do in such a case? It would be 
tossing a coin even if tossing a coin consists in the fact that the parents 
should choose because this wulá also be not necessarily a rational. preferences 
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03: Is it in this example that we don't talk about Imomledge or insight but we 
tálk about access, opportunity? 


S: Yes, but is not the opportunity as a very close potentielity separable from 
the act of Imowledge? 


Qz: I think 1t is, (Goes on inaudibly.) 
S: Still, but the insights as such are shareablo, the insights as such, but 1£ 
ve go into the conditions of insights thatIs a different question, Yes. 


Ve are not surpriscd that the next chapter begins with the words, "It is 
controvensial also regarding the happy man vhether he will need friends or not." 
As ¡ira Lane pointed out, happiness”was not the theme for a very" long time but nar 
vhen we approach thet breakthrough, to quote Brother Chrysostom, then happiness 
lso comes up, Good, And let us read 1169030, Here in this chapter the ques= 
tion of the theoretical life almost comes to the surface. 1169630. Do you have 
that? 


And as he docs not need useful or pleasant friends, 14 is assuned that 
ho docs not roquiro friends at all, But perhaps this inference is 
really untruo, * For as we said at the begiming, happiness is a form 
of activity, and an activity clearly is something that cones into belrg, 
not a thing that we possess all the time, like'a piece of property, 
But if heppiness consists in life and activity, and tho activity of 

a good“man, as was said at the beginning, is good and so pleasant” in 
itsol£, and if tne sense that a thing is our on is also pleasant, yet 
we are better able to contemplate our neighbors than ourselves, and 
their actions than our own, and thus good men'find pleasure in'the ao= 
tions of other good men who are their friends,“since those actions pos= 
sess|both those essentially pleasant qualitios, 1t therefore follows 
that the suprenely happy man will require good friends, insomuch as - 
he dosiros to contemplate actions that are good and that are his om, 
and the actions of a good man that is his friend are suche 





S: Yes, let us stop heres The starting point is this: it is easier to contén= 
plate others and their actions than oneself and onets own actions. Therefore, 
one needs friends. You see, it ¿is a kind of contemplation, the contemplation of 
noble áotions, which is here given as a reason. But let us seo the immediate 
sequel, 


Also men think that tho life of the happy man ought to be pleasánta 
Now a solitary man has a hard life, for 4% is not easy to keep up con= 
timous activity by oneself; it is easier to do so with the aid of and 
in relation to other people. 





S: Yes, this applics, of course, also to the theoretical activity. Your at= 
tention and concentration lags. Someone is there with vhom you telk and he is 
still fully awake and may keep you awake where you yourself-could not keep you 
awake, And then this is developed in the sequel more fully, all this theno: 
developed in a more natural discussion, meaning a discussion dealing with the 
nature of ¡things, 1170213, To live means to be aware, to be amare either by the 
senses as all animals or in the higher form of man ty the mind, and this amare= 
ness is heightened by joint amareness and this is the highest reason'why friend= 
ship is necessary” precisely on the highest level of human life, Yes, 1 think == 
let us read 1170b, just in the middle of this long sentences 
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+ + « and if to bo conscious one is alive is a pleasant thing in it" 
self (for life is a thing essentially good, and to ba conscious that 
one possesses a good thing"is pleasant); and if 1if6 is desirable, and 
especially so for good men, because existence is good for them, and 
so pleasant (because they are pleased by the perception of hat is in- 
trinsically g00d). . + » 


S: 
ception, Yes? 


Yes, but "by the joint perception," ThatIs the friendship: the joint per= 


0: e . . and:if the virtuous man feels towards his friend in the same way 
as he feels tovards himself (for his friend is a second self) -- then, 
just as a men's own existence is desirable for him, so, or nearly so, 
is his friend!s existence also. 


S: Yes. This was also seen by liv, Lane, There is a slight proference for 
onets om self, To that extent the "egoisn!! is retained by Aristotle, Yes. And 
lot us go on vhere we left off, 


O: But, as we saw, it is tho consciousness of oneself as good that makes 
existonco desirable, and such consciousness is pleasant in itself. 
Theveforo'a man ought also to share his friend!s consciousness of his 
existence, and this is attained by their living together and by convera= 
ing and commnicating their thoughts to each other; for this is the 
meaning of living togother as applicd to human beings, it does not mean 
_nerely feeding in tho sano place, » + + 





S: Now you see the sharp distinction which he here makes: feeding together and 
sharing thoughts and speeches togother, He doesn't speak here about the actions. 
That!s a proparation for the discussion of tho theoretical life. Yes. . Now in 
tho next chapter ho raises the question vhether ono should have many friends or 
far and tho answer 1s one can have only a few friends, And there is one passage 
which we should read, 117l1a10, "It doesntt seem to be possible that one can be== 


O: friendly with many peoples . » . 
S: Yes, in an intensive way. Yesa 


O: +. + for the same reason as it is impossible to be in love with several 
people, Love means friendship in the superlative degree, and that must 
be with one person only; so also warm friendship is only possible wita 
a Lem 


S: So you ses, Aristotle distinguishes all the time boteen friendship ánd 
eross He does not do hat Plato does: that he blurs the distinctions Yes? 


O: This conclusion seems to be supported ty" experience, Iriendships be= 
teen conrades only include a few people, and the famous txamples of 
poetry are pairs of friendsa Parsons of many friendships, who are hail= 
fellow-well-=met with everybody, are thought to be real friends of nobody. 
(othemise than as fellow-citizens are friends): I mean tho sort of people 
we call obsequiousa It is true that one may be friendly with many follow= 
citizens and not be obsequious, but a model of exocllences but it is not 
possible to have many friends vhom we love for their virtue and for 
thenselves. “/e may be glad to find even a few friends of this sort. 
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S: Yes, you ses here, politically one can have mary friends, iwes mary fellow 
citizenss Of course one must have them, If there are not many fellow citizens” 
ii trouldn!t be a city; it would be a hamlet. But he contrasts here politically, 
on the one hand, and through virtue, on the other. The polis surely is not held 
together by friendship proper. Thatts the least one moula“have to says There is 
a minor curiosity,”and then we can have a brief discussion, in the last chapter: 
1172a, a few lines, just because 14 shows what kind of confusing things Aristotle 
nay do. It is a simple example of that, At the beginning. That!s shortly be= 
fore the end of tho book. 


0: +. » this consciousness is actualized in intercourse; hence friends 
raturally desire each other!s society. And wiatever pursuit it is that 
constitutes existence for a man or that makes his life vorth living, 
he desires to share that pursuit with his friends, Hence some friends 
dvink or dice together, others practice athletic sports and hunt, or 
study philosophy, in each otherts company; each sort spending their 
tine together in the occupation that they love best: of everything in 
life; for wishing to live in their friends! society, they pursue and 
take part with then in these occupations as best they can. 


S: Yes, Now we see here what he says: he gives an emneration'of things which 
friends may do jointly, drinicing together, “playing dice together, having gymnas= 
tic training togother, go hunting together, or philosophizing together” Only” 
the two last items are connected by an "ors!!""Now this would seem to be, well, 
among the millions of things which may unite friends philosophy is just one, Just 
ono and more or less the same as hunting. Or should there be a connection be= 
trreen philosophizing and hunting? 


O:  I think that there 15, 


S1 * Yes, sure. No, in Aristotle thero is no example of it, as far as 1 renen= 
ber, but in Plato that is quite common: hunting o£ the truth, 


O: They hunted for justice aftor thay == 


S: Yes, sure, Yes. Yes, well, the most massive example is that mhen Plato 
ropeats in the Laws the order of study given in the Republio -= you lmow, the 
nathenatical sciences and so on in the seventh book 01 the Laws -- at the end 
you havo in the Laws hunting where you have in the Republic philosophy» That is 
he most obvious, But it is frequently -- the tern Hunting for the truth occure 
very frequently. Yese 


Q: It reminds me of Rousseaus Therets something of a connection with Buile, 
He hunted firste He never ended up as a philosopher; that!s the diffícultye 


S: But does hunting play a role in the Emile? Yes? 1 dontt remember, You 
see how good it is to have companions. Yes, now is there any other point? “e 
dontt have much time but a few mimutes. There was a kind of rebelion at a cer- 
tain moments lr. Drys 





Q,: That distinction between friendship and the political association -= the” 
Górman language is more clear here"than English because we talk about friends, 
we dontt use the word acquaintance, and German has a more special use for the 
word frienda 


S: Yes, Yes, sure» No, in this country friend is used freely in the sense of 
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acquaintance, By the way, in Greek ordinarily you would nbt use 14 but Xenophon, 
who is confronted with the grave question, who precisely ¿re Socrates! friends, 
is compelled to make distinctions and does in some cases use friend in the sense 
of nere acquaintence. But ordinerily friend has a more emphetic meaning. Sure. 
Brother Chrysostoms 


Qz: I vas wondering vhether the Greeks hunted on foot or“on horseback, 


S: TI believe on horseback, have here an expert in Greek hunting, Mr. Ken= 
drick, On horseback, Did they hunt on horsebaci? 





O: Yes, thay do, but they don't innt on horseback in the huntinga 
Si Oh, they go only to the starting pont of the hunt on horseback 
O: ño, itts all on foota 

S: All on foot, You see, I didn't really know that. 


Q,+ Could you comment on this statement that nous or intelligence always chooses 
£ir stsolf that mich is best? Nous I thought was a general apprelension of 
somethinge == 
S: No, that is in the more precise sense, but nous can also be used in the 
broader meaning where it is all forms, lra Glen 


Qt In this statenent that conflict may exist in action but not in knowledge in 
viat sense is kmowledge meant? 
S: ¡Jelly 1£ there is a conflict regarding priorities of discovery this, of * 
course, can exist, but that has nothing to do with the insight itself.” 1 mean, 
you may be deprived of certain honors 1£ yoú are the second. You know, if some= 
one else has found out something about, say, civic leadership in suburds and is 
publishing in the next issue of the A. P. S. R. and you can't como in before a 
quarter leter. You lmow? Then you lose“mich of the distinciion, But you mst 
aómit, the insight 1s not affected by it, only the external consequences of the 
insight. |So men can share insights perfectly. They cannot share under all cip= 
cunstances actions, beceuse a very important action may not be able to be done 
except by one man. Think of astronauts. There are a“few, but still in each 
case only one man. Or President of the United States, Mayor of Chicago. There 
are quite a few forms of action wiich can be done omly"by one man,” This camot 
exist in the sphere of insight, but only the externals, priorities, you know, 
vhich does not affect the insight itself but only the /revardsY, 
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lóth Meeting: June 11, 1963 


+ + + Itm very happy to see progress. /Complimenting the paper,/ Now you start= 
ed very well by reninding us of the discussion in Book 1 of the three ways of 
lifo and you said that the whole structure of Book X raninds of this trimparti= * 





tion: pleasure, political life and theoretical life, But then you said, horever, 
Book X does not deal with the three lives. This was the part which 1 could not 
understand, 





O: : Ohs “ell, :I didntt mean to deny what I said first. What I mean is that 1£ 
it docs deal with the three lives one tmould expect Aristotle to have the fivst 
part of the book about the first one, the second part about the second one, eto, 
but since the apparent structure is not that of the three lives wo must look for 
a reason why the second and third seem to come together, 





S:  Isce, ALL right, let us forget about the three lives and see, pleasure, 
polis, contenplation, the three thenes of Book Xo + . e But also you emphasizod 
the differences. For example, in the first book the posture talon torard plea= 
sure was at least at first glance negative and in Book X it is positive, This is 
one of the great difficulties to which you referred. And what you said about the 
erring philosopher, that the gontlenan is wiser than the erring philosopher, al= 
though he is unable to defend his position: that was also very ell stated, -Now 
you interpreted the book sonemhat differently than I do, but that, of course, 
doesn't mean that you are wrong. Now you were particularly" concerned with tho 
kinship betreen the'gentlenan and the philosopher. You saw, of course, the dif= 
ferences. You said, for example, that the philosopher is presented ¡as a purely 
theoretical man in the second part, and then, in the third part, when he speaks 
of civic duty (?) then the philosopher cones again to the fore, although he is 
hardly mentioned at first, namely the teacher of legislators. So both are poli- 
tical men but the gentienan is simply political and the philosopher is political 
in a sense == you know, as he calls his whole enterprise: a kind of politics. Now 
the other point thiohwas very well stated: the gentlenan also beholds or looks * 
up == to the gods, « » « Here of course a difficulty arises to which you alluded, 
because the gentlenants looking up to the gods would not be theoretical, 1% would 
be pious and the book is silent on picty. The discussion of the gods in Book 1, 
munificence, has nothing to do with looking or beholding. This question cannot 
be settled on the basis of tho Ethics. One would have to go into the discussion 
at the end of the Politics about the proper use of leisure, There you would find 
what kind of beholding ths gentleman does and this is what now would be called 
enjoyment of art, of music, of soulpture, and so on, So this we cannot settle 

on the basis of this context, And the point which was useful was mat 
you said that first wo have the impression that the gentleman must be tealthy 

+ + +» and later on it appears that the gentlanan does not have to be as wealthy 
as 1t seeneda » + » So then let us turn to our discussion of Book Xs 





So that we will have time for that section wiich for us as political scien= 
tists is the most important 1 propose that we start with the third part of Book 
X, with the conclusions That begins in 1179a33. 1 rexind you: the first s0o= 
tion ves pleasure and then we had the comparison of the theoretical and the poli- 
tical life and then the third is the conclusion, Now Aristotle begins this with 
the following remark, He tells us that we have now discussed sufficiently the 
virtues, friendship, and pleasure, as well as happiness. So these four subjects 
have been discussed. The treatment has been completed in outline, ies, 1% is 
not exacto It is only an outline, But the whole work was meant as a teaching 
only in outline, So we know now what the virtues are, wat friendship is, what 
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pleasure is and so on, but in matters of action knowledge is not sufficient, This 
epplics especially to the virtues. It is of very little uso to know what the vir- 
tues are if you dontt do the right things in order to become virtuous. Aristotle 
rostores here tho emphasis on virtus in the senscwof moral, virtues, an enphasis 
vhich had shifted in the earlicr parts of Book X to the theoretical virtues. But 
hare we are in a diffioulty. Now let us bogin to road at bl, 1179bk, "Now 1£ the 
speeches were sufficient for making men morelly go0da + a e! Yes? 


Or Now if discourses on ethics vere sufficient in themselves to make men 
virtuous, "large foes and mexy!! (as Theognis says) "mould they win," 
quite rightly, and to provico such discourses vould be all that is wanted, 
But as di is, we see that' although theories have pover to stimulate and 
encourage generous youths, and, given an imborn nobility of character 
and a germine love of what is noble, can make them susceptible to the 
influence of virtuo, yet they are poverless to stimulate the mass of man= 
kind to moral nobilitya 


-"To perfect gentlemanship,! Now of course not theories; speeches, In other 
ds, the speeches, as Awistotlo has given then here in the book and as many 
other wwiters have given them, are not sufficient for arousing the desire for par= 
fect gentlemanship in' tho mary and this is a crucial limitation valid far every= 
thing olst, Aristotle discusses now how to get virtue of the mary, not of the 
vell=born, those nho have ty naturo a desire fon perfect gentlemanships Lot us 
go on, Omit tho next. Line 16 of that, "“hich speech could then, + » +": Yes, 





or Mich speech then can reform the natures of men liko these? 
S: “ell, not natures. "¡íhich speoch can reform men like theset 


0:  “íhich spoech can reform men like these? To dislodge by argument habits 
long firmly rooted in their characters is difficult if not impossible. 
“/c may doubtless think ourselves fortunate 1f we attain some measure 
of virtue vhen all the things believed to make men virtuous aré ours, 


S: * Do you see? ¡ristotle is now again concerned with us, ¿ses not nerely the 
nary, because vo can assune that he vould not count himself among the mary. So 
now he generaliges» « + » But evon hero this only makes the question more diffi- 
cult. Perhaps speeches are of no great use in the case of any man, Mat then 
shall be done? nd then he develops in the following the theme, returning to the 
mary: the nan wo lives according to passion, not guided by reason, does not lis= 
ten to reason but only to force and that is tho reason why laws aro needed. So 
laws are necessary because of the wealmess of logos. This is the theme» Now let 
us see what that means in 11801, 


O: But doubtless it is not enough for people to receive the right murture 
and discipline in youth; tney must'also practico the lessons they have 
learned, and confirm then by habit, when they are grom up. According» 
ly ve shall need laws to regulate the discipline of adults as well, and 
in fact the viole life of the people generally; for the mary are more 
amonable to compulsion and punisiment than to reason and to moral ideals, 


S: "han to speech or the noble," 


O: Hence some persons hold, that mile it is proper for the lamgiver to 
encourage and exhort men to virtue on moral groundse + . » 
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S:  Literally,"to call men torard virtue and to drive them on for the sake of 
the noble," Yes? 


O: + +. + in the expectation that those who have had a virtuous moral up= 
bringing will respond, yet he is bound to impose chastisement and penal- 
ties on the disobedient and ill=conditioned. . . +. 


S: "On those who are by nature less fit,1 In other words, those not gifted ty 
nature or less gifted must be punished, Yes? 


Oz + . . and to banish the incorrigible out of the state altogether. For 
(they argue) although the virtuous man, who guides his life by the 
noble, willbe obedient to reason, the"base, whose desires are fixed 
on pleasure, must be chastised by pain, liko a beast of burden. This 
indeed is the ground for the view that the pains and penalties for 
transgressors should be sueh as are most opposed to their favorite 
pleasures. 


S: In other words, he is a glutton; we must give hin Spartan soupa Yes? 


O: But to resume: if, as has been said, in order to be good a man must have 
been properly ecucated and trained, and must subsequently contime to 
follow virtuous habits of life, and to do nothing base whether volun= 
tarily or involuntarily, thon this will be secured 1f men's lives are 
reguleted by a certain intelligence, ani by a right system, invested 
vith adequate sanctions. 


S: No, "Having forces! Having strength; possessing strength. 


Now paternal authority has not the power to compel obedienco, nor indeed, 
speaking generally, has the authority of any individual unless he be a 
king or the like; but law on the other hand is a rule, enanating from 

a certain wisdom and intelligence, that has compulsory forcos 








S: "The law hovever possesses compulsory pover since it is" -- "being"a speech 
derived from some wisdom and intelligence.! So law is both, It must be, es he 
later says, a dictate of right reason, but this is not sufficient for tho' time be- 
ing. The law must also have the pover of compulsiom. So, in other words, law is 
a speecha Of course it is a speech. This and this is a punishable offense is a 
speeche But it is not merely a speech, It has also a compulsive power. Both are 
needed, “lithout compulsory porer 14 would be a mere speech, It would have no 
teeth, in the beautiful American expression, So we have seen laws voula not be 
necessary for men who are by nature good. Nor that doesn't mean that Rousseau 
night mean vhen he said that all men are by nature good, but it means! those mho 
have a natural tendency toward the noble, good natured“in this sense, rhich 
doesntt nean what is now meant. Now let us turn to b3, 1180b3. e cannot read 
everythinge 


O: — Public regulations in any case must clearly be established by lam, and 
only good laws will produce good regulations; but it would not seen 
to make any difference whether these laws are written or umritien, 
or vhether they are to regulate the education of a single person or 
of a muber of people, any more than in the case of music or athletios 
or any other form of traininge 





S: Now here we come to the passage which 1 meanta 
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O: Paternal exhortations and fanily habits have authority in the household, 
just as legal enactments and national customs have authority in the 
state, and the more so on account of the ties of relationship and of 
benefits conferred that uniteihe head of the household to its other 
MEMbErS» +.» 


S: In other words, the speeches of the father have porer"in the household and 
they have a greater power than lams because of the kinship, father and son, and 
the benefits. I mean, there are mary kings who have been called paternal kings 
but this kind of benefite is surcly smaller than that which a child recelves 
from his"parents. Therefore in tie household it is much easier to rule only by 
speeches, bevause of the nearness in kinship, but in the polis, there being no 
such kinship, it is hard to rule by mere speeches. Therefore we necd laws. Go 
Oe, 


O: + » + he can count on their natural affection and obedience at: the" out= 
set, Moreover individual treatment is better than a comon system, 
in education as in medicine, As a general rule rest and fasting are 
good for a fever, but they may not be best for a particular case; and 
presunably a professor of boxing does not impose the sane style of 
fighting on all his pupils. It rould appear then that private attention 
gives more accurate results in particular cases, for the particular sub= 
Ject 15 more likely to get the treatment that suits hina 


5: So, in other words, the reason thy the education by the father is better 
than the dáucation by the polis through lams: because the father vill treat == or 
can treat his ohilaren individuallys The polis cannot do that. I mean that 
+ould be infinitely cumbersome: laws viich would be so flexible that they moula 
be applicable to every" particular case. The theme here is throughout the essen= 
tial linitation of lam, the theme of Plato!s Statesman, and all these thenes 
vould be found in different formulations in PlatoTs Statesman. Now let us go On. 


O: But a physician or trainer or ary other director can best treat a par= 
ticular person 1f he has a general imowledge of what is góod for every= 
body, or for other people of the same kinde . .. 


S: Now hero another consideration comes in, Hitherto we have compared the 
speeches of tne father with the laws, i.e. a particular kind of speeches pro= 
nounced by the polis, Now we turn to the arts, which also reveal thenselves in 
speeches of physicians ar the artisans, and they are, of course, ini thenselves 
superior to the speeches of the” father because the father doesntt heve to be an 
expert in education as in music, in boxing, or whatever it may be: what the 
teacher of boxing, the teacher of music, is. Because the father gets the rou= 
tine by being constantly confronted with the problen of how to make a hunan be= 
ing out of a brat, but he doesn't have a doctrine as the gymastic teacher or 
music teacher does. So then art is higher, it would seem, than hat the father 
can do, end of course more important, the propositions of the art are general 
just as the laws are general, And it is here implied already: art is superior to 
lam But let us see 1180016, in the inmediste sequel. 


0: Mot but mhat it is possible no doubt for a particular individual to be 
successfully treated by soneone who is not a scientific expert, but has 
an empirical imowledge based on careful observation of the effects of 
various forms of treatment upon the personin question; just as some 
people appear to be their om best doctors, though they coula not do 
any good to someone else, 
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S: Now let us stop here for one moment, "But a man of experience without sci= 
ence or art can treat individuals who he knows better then the legislator can," 
because the legislator doesn!t know the individuals to whom these Laws mill be 
applieda | Yes. Go on please, 


O: But nevertheless it would doubtless be agreal that anyone who wishes 
to make himself a professional and a man of science must advance to 
5 geneyal principles, and acquaint himself with these by the proper method: 
for SÉXENCE, as we said, deals vita the universal, So presumably a 
man who wishes to make other people better (whether fer or mary) by 
| disciplino, must endeavor to acquive the science of legislation =— 
assuming that it is possible to ¡nake us good by laws» 


S: You see. That is crucial: assuming. Thats left open, But if we become 
good through laws, 1.e, through obeying laws, and 1£ that is the vay toward vir= 
tue then wo must have a legislativo art, In every field the Expert ía superior 
to the layman and especially sinoe"the true expert, say a physician, does not 
only lmow the wniversals of his art, how to treat of this kind in general 
but he also has the ability to male the deviations in particular cases, + . » 
Puro Socrates. Goods Up to this point the argument, 1 believe, is clear, 1£ 
we could becone better through laws one should become a man possessing the legis= 
lative art, an artisan who as such is concerned vith the wniversals, naturally, 
and does not only low vhat might be the best lams for this community at this 
time in this respect, say taxes, but who has the whole theory of legislation to 
fall back on at'his disposal, Of course it would not be a Benthamite legislator 
but another one, but fundamentally the notion of Bentham is, of course, this. 
Goods Now that is clear, Tho next practical question: how can a man become an 
expert in the legislativo art? Two alternatives: by sitting at the fest of the 
stateeman, the practitioner -- this is tacitly denied. Again the Socratic rea= 
sons “¡het did Pericles do? Look at his children. They were the vorst citizens 
+ Now if ho had possessed an art of making citizens good would he 
not have applied 1t in the first place to those nearest and dearest him? ¡And 
there can also be given more subtle reasons, but this is clear. One can state 
it more generallys because the statosman is always concerned with this particular 
society at this particular time, He is not as such concerned and able to lelabor= 
ate the wniversals, what is universally true. But there is an alternative. Say 
politicians are out, but there are people who claim to teach the legislativo 
art, the art of meking men good, These are the sophists. “hat about the soph= 
ists? Now let us turn to 1161212, 





On the other hand those sophists who profess to teach politics are found 
to be very far from doing so successfully. In fact they are absolutely 
ignorant of the very nature of the science and of the subjects with which 
it deals; othermise they would not class 1t as identical with, or even 
inferior to, the art of rhetoric. Nor would they imagine that 14 is 

easy to frame a constitution by making a collection of such existing 
lews as are reputed to be good 0n8S. » « » | 





S: ell he doesn't say "reputed tos! "They would not believe it js easy to 
give laws," If you want to use a broader term: "to give a code by collecting 
the fenous las! Yes? 


O: on the assumption that one can then select the best among them; as 1f 
even tiis selection did not call for understandinge: +. » o 





Or jndgment let us sayo , 
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0: + +. ¿ Judgment, and as if to judge correctly were not a very difficult 
task, just as much as it is for instance in musica 


S: Let us stop here. So now let us consider the sophists for one moments The 
sophists identify politics with rhetoric. Perhaps they sáy politics is lomera 
Yhat does this mean? That is rhetoric? The art of speaking, of persuasion, of 
making persuasive specches. But how do they identify rhetoric and politics? 
They mst assune that politics is the att for making men good, that men can bo 
made good by speeches. That, of course, practically would be the political life» 
This aspect of the conflict between classical philosophy and the sophiste is, 1 
believe, generally disregafded, Here we have ita Ue have a more“beautiful exam= 
ple in Xenophonts sis, where he presents himself -- you lmom, Xenophon as a 
Greek general who saves to Greek amy from the barbarians, almost founds a city 
in Asia liinor «. . + and there is another man with him, Proxenos, who happens to 
bea pupil of Gorgias, the most famous teacher of rhetoric. And he is a cherming 
little mans He is fascinated very soon with war. Now, and he had one qualityo 
Ho vas excellent in dealing with gentlenen but couldn't handlo the non-gentlemens 
In other vords, he” could bring peoplo to act nicely by praising'ór bláñing, but 
ho couldn!+ punish, and Xenophon coula punish, That is the difference beteen 
the sophist or rhetorician and the pupil of Socrates. This absence of the nasty 
(2) -- one might say the superior toughness of Socrates == I believe is general= 
ly disregarded and it is actually crucial. Tho amareness of the limitation of 
speeches: that is a very important part of Socrates» So, in other words, the 
sophists aro of no use. The conseguence: we can't learn the legislative art 
from the politician; we can't learn it from tho sophist; where can we learn 14 
iron? hat would you suggest? ¡hat would you say? You lmow this about the ago 
of Aristotle. hat is tho alternative to the sophist and the statesnan? 








O:  Aristotles 


S: Yes, that is the robuttal but the first answer vould be Plato or Socrates, 
but then Aristotle shows in the second book of the Politics that Plato is not 
good enough and therefore let us not trouble but Let Iristotle take the trouble 
of becoming a teacher of legislotoro ard t:ctisubathois doing in the Politics. 
Now let us read only 1161b12. 


0: As then the question of legislation has been left uninvestigated by pres 
vious thínkers, it will porhaps bo well if we consider it for ourselves, 
togeíher with the whole question of the constitution of the stato. . +. 


S: Yes, "of the regime,!! I mean, this is here understood, The laws depend on 

/ the regime and therefore you cannot have good laws 1£ you do not have a good re= 
gine and therefore the prinary question will prove to be the question of the re= 
gime. Yes? 


0: . . « in order to complete as far as possible our philosophy of human 
afíairs. Ve will begin thon by attempting a revier of ary pronounoe= 
nents of value contributed by our predecessors in this or that branch 
of the subject... . 





S: That is roughly Book II of the Politics. Yes? 


0: . . » and then on the basis of our collection of regimes we will consider 
vhet institutions are prescrvative and what destructive of states in 
general, and of the different regimes in particular, and what are the 
reasons which cause some states to be well governed and others the 
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contrary, For after studying these questions we shall perhaps be in 

a better position to distern vhat is the best regine simply, and what 
are the best regulations, lams, and customs for any given form of re= 
gime, Let us then begin our discussion, 





"After having made a beginning.! So there will bea new beginning. "Now 
this is in a very rough vay the program of the Politics, but only in a very rough 
ways And one can discern that lino in the Politics, "Book II is implied, Books 
XV to VI, Books VII to VIII, But Book 1 and Book 111, at least Book 1 and Book 
III, are not provided, Now that doesn't mean it is necessary that Aristotle 
changed his mind; He could have changed it, but negatively this is the most nec= 
essary framenork, Book I and Boo!: III -- Book III is the most important book of 
the Politics, It is not mentioned here because from the point of view as stated 
here 18 15 not immedistely evident that Book III should have been written, 1 
mention in passing he says one must contemplate on the basis of the collected re= 
gines or constitutions. Now it is well lmow that Aristotle had“such a colleo=" 
tion of 158 constitutions made, but it does not necessarily mean, in my opinion, . 
that he refers here to a collection which he has himself de, becanse there 
vere some. The men who said one should collect -- the sophists said == had in a 
ay this kind of collection, But that is a very minor question, So this ás 

then the transition to the Politics and what does it imply? Now I would like to 
discuss this very brieflya 





The need for laws so that we may become" virtuous, but with a big question 
| marks do we become good by obedience to laws, even to good laws? But disregard= 
ing this qualification, the need for law and therefore for the art of legisla= 
tion, But did we have erything about the art of legislation before in this book? 


O: Ibis related to prudences 


5: Very good. Book VI. ¡hen he discussed there prudence, phronesis, he said 
roughly that the most comprehensive form of prudence is the 1égislativo, ¿. . 
So it is a form of prudence, ise. 1t is not an art. Prudence, you recall, is 
higher than arts So we can speak of legislative art only in a loose sense of 
the words It is strictly speaking a form of prudence. Now this of course im= 
(plies (the fact tnat it is a form of prudence) that the laws which 1t produces 
are essentially rational, They sten from some intelligence, Furthemore, since 
law is a product of legislative art! —lart! in quotation marks because 14 is 
not an art simply =- law is higher than art. Now this is, of course, elementarya 
¿Te have seen it on the first page because the laws determine which arts are good 
for society and vhich arts are not so good for society. The laws are concerned 
with the common good. lo art is as such concerned with the common good. So this 
is one point of the argunent, but then there is of course another wixich doesntt 
appear explicitly in this book but which is indicated in this book especially in 
the section we have read, It becomes clearest in the second book of the Politi 
ín the discussion of Hippodams, There it is said”that law in contra-distino= 
tion to the arts owes all its power to habituation, to custom, The art, say it 
can be medicine -- I mean through medical treatment -- convinces the physician 
4 immediately. » » » Laws cannot be immediately convincing because laws owe their 
power decisively not to their evidence but"to habituation, From this it would 
appear that law is lower -- intellectually, rationally, lower -- than art be= 
cause it depends so”much on habituation, Thatris in a may confirmed by what we 
have read in 1180b8, following. But above all, I have seid hitherto that legis- 
lation is a form of prudence, not an art, But in the light of the ená of the 
Tthics must te not say it is an art and not merely a form of prudence, since 14 
Ts compared with all the kinds of the arts? And if this were true then art as 
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such, as. shom by the highest art, the legislative art, is higher then prudences 
Allrnoral acte tako place witiln tho Srauarork of the polis, .%, . tat is to y 
say, within the context of laws, These, if they are good laws, are the subject: 
of the legislativa art, Prudence is subservient to an art, This is, of course, Ns 
the Socratic teaching. 


Yet -- the other side of tho picture -- as wo have seen, law is required 
only for inferior men and it is essontially defective, and this leads to a ques" 
tioning of the dignity of the legislative art as a whole, 1180b2l,, where he says | 
¡£ 1t is true that we become good ty laws. And furthermore the highest, as we 
Imow from the preceding section, is altogether trans-political, contemplation, 
and therefore of course also trars“Legal, The life of the wise man as life of 
the wise man is wholly trans-legal, But, as is stated there . » « the wise man 
who leads a godlike life must nevertheless lead also a human life . » . and this 
hunan life of his is subject to law and is part of the polis. So tho wlsq man 
is a man who in one respect transcends the polis and in another respect is sub= 
ject”to the polis, This thought 1 believe is not difficult to understand. 1 
nean, what tho physician does » a . is in itself wholly beyond the law in this 
sense but he may drafted. . .. 








But since the wise man belongs to both worlds he must in each case strike a 
balance between the requirements of political lifo, the citizents duty, and the 
requirements” of the theoretical Life, Now this kind of striking a“balance, of 


¡, Tiguring out, is the immediate requirement of wisdom. No vise man, mo man of 
fiscory, can Ltvo mlilout tio kind of figurins ouí which te not part of rides 
Allbut is a a om, This is the highest lima of reasoning below 
¡ina inplted da miedos 1í20L£, ¡Dueto da tha olaraotes of this reasoning, how 

ko a ba 


oe between the requirements of wisdom and the requirements of 
the polis here and now, as circumstanced as he is? hat kind of reasoning is 
that? 1 








0:  Prudences 


S:  Ixactly. So £rom this point of view we must say prudence is higher than 
art because it is an inmediato imblication of y Teudonce jroper, 


which is concerned With t the Individual, is hi; than art in general 
E ve art, even understoo: ñÁ of prudentes Yes, Good, And 


now, after we have discussed that, let us turn to the second, central part of 
this book, dealing with the theoretical life, That begins in 1176930, Yes, Mr. 
Buttermorth? 


Q:  Regarding 1180a, 6 to 1), this seems to be an excursus from the regular ar= 
gunent because in the next paragraph he says "but to resune.! 


St Yes, what do you mean by the next paragraph? /(: (Explains further)Z "As 
has been said.! This is not a digressions But it Is clear, Í mean, this is an 
argunent which also reminds of the Socratic discussion because Socrates was ac= 
cused of being good enough in arousing people towará virtue but not leading him 
up to its We will find this in Memorabilia, I: i4i, the beginning, 1£ 1 renen= 
ber well, and you find it also 1H to y Platols introduction to the 

MRemublics » » +» /Mostly inaudible exchange regarding the large muber of recur= 
Ténces to Platonic thought in Book X. Dr. Strauss indicates that he hasn't mado 
a study of this, 


- Now let us then turn to the central part of the tenth book which is, in a* 
way, the most important part because 1t is clear now the subject becomes again, 
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after an interruption of eight books, the highest good, happiness, "After ve 
have spoken about the virtues and friendship and pleasure 1t remains to go 
through in outline, to discuss in outline, happiness, since we posit happiness as 
the end of hunan things." Now on the basis of the first took 1t follows that 
happiness consists in the acting according to virtue, to do the noble and serious 
thing. The word serious is used here ty Áristotle and ¿lso by Plato in this 
sense of the good man, 1 mean, there are various words for the good man in the 
sense of the gentleman, One of then is the serious man and”it occurs to us also 
to do that, . . » The opposite of seriousness is, of course, play. A life of 
play, the life of a playboy, is obviously not a serious life, It is not a good 
life for that very reason, Life is too serious to be spent in playing and there- 
forethis is the discussion here to begin vith, 

Nor what then is happiness? Itis the activity, the being at work, of the 
best in us according to the virtue peculiar to that best and therefore happiness 
consists in the theoretical activity, because this is the activity peculiar to 
the best in us, nanely the mind, The best is the nous, the mind, This by its 
nature rules and grasps the noble or besutiful and divine things. It is very 
interesting that he doesn't here speak as he did before of the beautiful and ser= 
lous things but of the beautiful and divine things. This substitution of the di- 
vine things for the serious things is a kind of vindication of the playfula . . +. 
|/The immediately folloring is off-microphone. Dr. Strauss indicated that a favo= 
'Fite word of Plato was education, peidaiea, which is almost the same in Greek as 
the word for play, peidia, The divine goes beyond the distinction between the 
serious and play2ul, as no serious purposes in the way in which the gentle- 
man has serious purposcs./ Now we read in 1177827. Aristotle proved, a de-. 
talled proof on the basis of generally accepted opinion, that the contenplativo 
or theoretical life is higher than the life of action. Yes? 














O: Also the activity of contemplation ill be found to possess in the high= 
est degree the quality that is terned self-sufficiency; for while 14 is 
true that the wise nan equally with the just man and the rest'requires 
the necessaries of life, yet, these being adequately supplied, whereas 
the just nan needs other persons towards whom or with vhose aid he 
may act justly; and so likemise do the temperate nan and the brave man 
and the'others, the wise nan on the contrary can also contemplate ty 
hinself, and the more so the wiser he is; no doubt he will stucy better 
vith the aid of fellow-workers, but still he is the most self-sufficient 
of men, 


S: Yes. Letus stop here. ; +. » The wise man is distinguished from the just 
nan or the other virtuous men, let us say fron the moral man, The wise man as 
vise man is not a moral man. This is stated very clearly, more clearly than 
aryihero else, by Thomas Aquinas in the Suma in the section dealing with the 
virtues. The only intellectual virtue which requires moral virtue is prudence. 
The other intellectual virtues, especially the highest of then, wisdom, do not 
require moral virtue. That is surely here implied, But this sentence of Thomas 
Aquinas like mary of these very paradoxical statements which we find in the high- 
er literature woula need a long discussion Does he mean that a man who would 

e completely prudent in every respect would be a wise man? That needs a long 
discussiona + + . You see also here one point which hadn!t become clear at all 
before. All moral virtues are social virtuese » +. » For example, continence or 
moderation regarding food and drink are not as such social virtaes but here 14 
is said that all moral virtues are social virtues. Now read on, Hr. Reiniáns 





O: Also the activity of contemplation may be held to be the only activity 
that is loved for its own sake: it produces no result beyond the actual 
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act of contemplation, whereas from practical pursuits we look to secure 
some advantege, grester or smaller, beyond the sotion itself, 


S: Yes, Nowthis is also a very grave statenent, The exercise of the prect: 
cal or moral virtues is not simply chosen for its om seke vheress we have"seen 
throughout the" virtue of the moral man is that he chooses, say, liberality, the 
liberal action, for its om sake, . » . Go on, 








O: Also happiness is thought to involve leisure; for we do business in 
order that we may have leisure, and carry on ver in order that we may 
have peace, Now the practical virtues are exercised in politics or 
in varfare; but the pursults of politics and war seem to be unleisured 
-— those of war indeed entirely so, for no one desires to be at var 
for the sake of being at war, nor deliberately takes steps to cause 
a var: a man mould be thought an utterly bloodthirsty character 12 
he declared mar on a friendly state for the sake of causing battles 
and massacres. 





S: lore literally, "if he would regard his friends as his enemies so that there 
may be wars and butoherieso! Nom what does"this mean? Now if war were (hoice= 
vorthy for its own sake we would, of course, have to have war all around, not 
only betmeen different cities but vithin the city and even within the household 
and within ourselves, Ih the first book of Plato!s Lems this is developed at 
great lengiba Now go om PE 





O: But the activity of the politician also is unleisured, and ains at 
securing something beyond the mere participation in politics —- posi- 
tions of authority and honor, ar, if the happiness of the politician 
hinself and of his fellovw-citizens, this happiness conceived as si 
thing distinct from political activitYa + . + 





S: This, of course, is clear now." 1 mean, we zust follow £ristotle!s argunenta 

In order to understand moral virtue, lis fiela, its extent, we must of course 

look at the most completed form of action and íhis is the action of the states- 

'fman much more than that of any private man. look at that. This is, of 
course, full of unrest necessarily. lt is full of unrest mhereas the activity 
of contemplation is in rest. But the main point: 1t is chosen for the sake of 
happiness and happiness means here something different from the practice of the 
¡political or moral virtues themselves. Again what we have seen before: the mor= 
[al or practical virtues are not in te last resort chosen for their own sake al- 
though vithin a certain limit they must be regarded as choicewortiy for their 
om sake, Now go OMe 




















If then among practical pursuits displaying the virtues, politics and war 
stand cut pre-eminent in nobility and grandeur, and ycte » .. 


S: You see no, that is this: they stand out, . . » Therefore the limitations 
of them are still more the limitations of the hunbler practice of the moral vir= 
tues. 





0% + + + and yet they are unleisured, añd directed to sone further: end, 
not chosen for their om Sakes. . .. 


S: — Now he couldntt be more explicit, Could he? They are essentislly without 
an end, They are incomplete. They point tomard something higher. Yes? 
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0: » » «“vhereas te activity of the intellect is felt to excel in serious 
vorth, consisting as it does in contemplation, and to aín at no end 
beyond itself, and also to contain a pleasure peculiar to itself, and 
therefore augnenting ito activity: and if accordingly the attributes | 
of this activity are found to be self-sufficiency, leisuredness, such 
freedom from fetigue as is possible for man, and all the other attri- 
butes of blessedness it follows that it is the activity of the intel= 
leot that constitutes complete human happiness -- provided it be granted 
a complete span of life, for nothing that belongs to happiness can be 
incomplete. 
S: Yes, lot us stop here, The acts of moral virtue, to repcat, are not choice- 
vorthy for their own sake for tie highest acts of moral virtue are not choicemor= 
thy for their owm sake...» 


Q:  (Regarding the reference to pleasure in the passage just read.) 


S: Yes, but thoro is a more emphatioc statefent and that is in 1169219, ¡hen 
he has made the distinction between the nous, the mind, wiich chooses necessarily 
and only the best for itself, and the perfect gentleman who obeys the intelli- 
genes and ho therefore is also concerned with others and even willing to die for 
them, for the friends and the fatherland: the only mention of the fatherland o0= 
curring in the whole book, And there it 1s said that tho good life may very well 
be a very short life. Now here vhen he comes to speak of the highest life of man 
he retracts it. As he said in the first book already, the life must be fairly 
longe + 





+ Is this really a retraction? Ho said before that a short, happy life is 
preferablo to a long, dull life, 
S: Yes, but that goes without saying. I mean, a vholly worthless life is, of 
course, not comparable to a short and noble or fine lifo, But comparing a noble 
and short life and a noble and long lifo the latter is proferablo. 


O: Such a life as this however will be higher thanthe hunan level: not 
in virtue of his hunanity will a man achieve it, but in virtue of some- 
thing within hin that is divine and by as much as this somcthing is su= 
perior to his composite nature, by so much is ite activity superior 
to the exercise of the other forms of virtaes If then the intellect 
is something divine in comparison with man, so is the life of the in= 
tellect divine in comparison with human life» 


S: So happiness, the being at work according to tho excelence of the highest 
or best in man, means of course the true activity according to a part in man for 
nan is a composite being. This is the activity of the divine in man, that by 
vhich man transcends his mere hunanity. Yes? 


O: Nor ought we to obey those who enjoin that a man should have mants 
thoughts and a mortal the thoughts"of mortality, but we ought so far 
as possible to achieve irmortality, and do all that man may to live 
in accordance with the highest thing in him +... 








S: Yes. The meaning of this is this:"the praise of the theoretical life, of 
the most divine life which man can lead, contradicts certain common notions of 
piety and Aristotle has to take issue with them, He does the same also in the 
first book of the Metaphysics. The difficulty can be stated very simply as 
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follows: according to the common notion piety consists in doing mhat the gods 
tell man to dos According to Plato or the Aristotelian notion, piety consists in 
doing what the gods do, in imitating the gods. That is the point, Good. Now 
let us read a few passages in the next chapter beginning at the beginninga 


0: The life of moral virtue, on the other hand, is happy only in a - 
secondary degrees For the moral activities are purely human: justice, 
I mean, courege and the othar virtues we display in our intercow"se 
vith our fellows, when we observe hat is due to each in contracts and 
services and in our various actions, and in our emotions also; and all 
of these things seen to be purcly hunan affairs. 


S: Here again, all moral virtue is radically social, Now let us skip some= 
thing and turn to a23, "Theoretical virtue seems to necd also the external 
equipment to a lesser degree,!! Do you have 14? 

0: And such happiness would appear to need but little external equipment, 
or less'than the happiness based on moral virtue, Both, it may be 
granted, require the mere necessaries of life, and that in an equal de- 
gree (though the politician does as a matter of fact take more trouble 
about bodily requirements and so forth than the philosopher); for in 
tais respect there may be littlo difference betreen theme 


S: In other words, for keeping body and soul togother there is not such a great 
difference, 4 philosopher may have -- may need more food than a given goreral, 
It's possible, but this doesntt apply to their activities. Yes? 


0: But for the purposes of thoir special activities their requirenents 
will diffor widoly, The liberal man will need wealth in order to do 1ib= 
eral actions, and so indeed wi11l the just man in order to discharge his 
obligations (since mere intentions are invisibles . . +. 


S: Yos, "inmanifest,!! You know, you cantt look into the hearts so intentions 
are imanifest, You can judge men only from their actions and an absolutely poor 
follow who never engages in transactions of any kind because he is too poor for 
that -- you can never see whether he is just or unjusta “/ell, you could 02 
course see his justice in other matters: whether he would steal and rob and so 
om, Yes? 





O: + + » and even the unjust pretend to wish to act justly); and the brave 
nan will need strength 1£ he is to perform any action displaying his 
virtue; and tho temperete men opportunity for indulgenoo, » + a 


S: In other worás, let us say, lá. Profumo would have had no opportunity of 
showing moderation. Yes. Good. Yes? 


+ + « othermiso how can he, or the possessor of any other virtue, show 
that he is virtuous? It is disputed also thether purpose or performance 
is the more important factor in virtue, as it is alleged to depend on 
both; now the perfection of virtue will clearly consist in boti 








S: In other words, even granting that intention should even be somemhat more 
inportent than the external action both are important and therefore we have to 
consider whether the man has the opportunity for acting and this opportunity re= 
quires equipment. Yes. 


eE 
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Ox. . . butrthe performance of virtugus actions requires much outwrard 
equipment, and the more so the greater and more noble the actions atea 
But the student, so far as the pursuit of his activity is concerned, 
needs no external apparatus: on the contrary, worldly goods may alnost 
be said to be a hindrance to contemplationa + + . 





S: Yes, So the wise man needs moral virtue only -- no The moral virtue needs 
cquipment which, so far from being necessary for wisdom, is even a hindrance to 


it. Therefore, also the virtues connected with these things are rather a hin= 
árance than a help to it. Yes. Now the immediate sequel, 


03» e» though it is true that, being a man and living in the society of 
others, he chooses to engage in virtuous action, and so will need ex- 
ternal goods to carry on his life as a human beinge 





S: Yes, The Greek word anthropeuesthai, mhich is very rare, is not eesily 
translatable into English. Is there one among you who understands some German * 
because I have a German expression? lenschen, This is a perjorative: nere men, 
a perjorative implication, 1 don't think thai you can render 1% in English in 
ay vay. 





Q: Vell, how do you use it in a sentence? 


S:  Sein menschen, For his living as a mere human being. Yes, one point: so 
the moral viriues are required only for his lower part of his being end this is, 
of course, a depreciation of moral virtue, Now from here we understand a pas= 
sage which is so difficulb to understand at the end of the fourth book, when he 
spoke of the sense of shame and said for the perfect gentleman it doesnt make 
any difference whether the things which he shoulgn'+ do are base by nature or 
base by convention because the whole sphere is ultimately not important enough 
and therefore the difference between nature and convention ceases to be as impor= 
tante In the sequel it is made clear, in 1178b33, following, that the need for ” 
noral virtue is rooted ultimately in ihe needs of the body. Now this, of course, 
would need a long comment because one can easily show, even on the basis of ex= 
Plicit utterances of Aristoile here and more clearly in the seventh book of the 
Politics, that the theoretical life obviously is not possible without the satis= 

















Taction of some primary bodily needs and without society. There is, for ell 





practical purposes, no philosophy possible without the polis and therefore the 
philosopher is concerned with tae polis. But still, the moral virtues as re- 
quired for the theoretical life are not simply identical with the moral virtues 
es required for the polis. It is obvious that both ends require control of one!s 
exirene desire for alcohol, I mean, you cannot fulfill your citizen duties 
properly if you are drunk most of the time and still less can you think if you 
do thats That goes mithout saying. Also cowardice is very bad for thinicinga 1£ 
a man is a covard and is apprehensive of everything he cannot think, But on 
other hand regarding precisely some of the more magnificent virtues like mnifi- 
cence and magnanimity, as defined ty Aristotle, hy are not absolutely necessary 
for the theoretical life; and this has other implications, Wr. Drys 











Q: _ Does the perfection of the theoretical life require friendshi; 
vould in itself it would seem that moral virtue could be given a slightly more 
elevated positions 


S: Vell, who will answer that objection? 





The less he requires friends to talk with the wviser a man he would bes 
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S: But still he admits that fellow workers are desirables Yes, but what is the 
absolutely devastating reply to tr. Dry? Friendship is not moral virtue, 





Yes, but sonehow ié seems more natural for bmo good men to become friends. 
:o wise men may not be friends, That is it that draws then together? Perhaps 
they both must have some moral virtues 


S: Yes, sure. Sure, as wise men they must have moral virtue in sane senses 
That goes without saying as I shomed before; bub whether they are the moral vir= 
tues as required by the gentleman as gentleman is another matter. Now as for the 
crucial importance of friendship and the difference from moral virtue: a simple 
illustration is offered by the Platonic dialogues. Nor vhen you watch Socrates 
there in the verious situations, in some cases he lilees to converse vith that in= 
diviéual and in other cases he has no"choice but to converse, low to take the 
simplest example which occurred to me, the beginming of the Charmides: Socrates 
comes back from a war, the battle of , an Atienian defoata And then he 
is back añd the first thing in the morning he goes to the gymasiun, to a train= 
ing place, where he finds nice and intelligent young people and they ask him 
about his war experiences and he is not interested and asks whatts going on in 
philosophy, which has here a loose meaning. Thatis his question and then 16 goes 
on, Take another example, Ho is accused of a capital crime. He is by"law 
obliged to make a speech of defense and he calls this speech a dislogue, a con= 
versation, with the Athenian denos. Now this was surely not a conversation which 
he soughte Or you have the conversation he has with Buthyphron, you know, vhen 
he comes out of the court building, you could say, and meets here Euthyphron and 
Euthyphron begins to chat with him; he is quite súrprised to see Socrates in a 
lar court. Again compulsoryz compulsory, imposed, The difference betreen what 
nen gladly do and what they do merely from a sense of duty. Now what they glad- 
ly do they do better than vhat they do merely fron a sense of duty, as Aristotle 
has told us all the time, and now this is the difference betmeen a society of 
friends and any other society. So the men who associate are friends in order to 
share the pleesures of contemplation.: This is different from a trede union; Ttm 
sorry to say, even than a facultya 




















Q: Does one mind need another in order to reach its perfection? 


S: No, I believe, although 1 couldn't quote chapter and verse, that Aristotle 
noans here not necessarily of contemporaries. There are also bad men who have 
left books behind which one can open and study and that is, in a way, a conver= 
sation, It must become a conversation; othermise you dontt understanda You 
know, you have to raise questions, address them to Aristotle, for exemple, and 
since unfortunately he is not present you have to wait until you come to some 
page here he does give you an answer. Thatis also a conversation to that ex” 
tenta 





11, certainly there!s a difference betineen the spoken word and the weit- 
ten vorde 





S: Oh yes, an enormous difference, but still, I mean, they belong together be- 
cause the vritten words are only frozen spoken words. Yes? 


07: You said that friendship is not a virtue for Aristotle, 


S: 'Itts higher than a virtues 


: Because when he introduces friendship he says 1t is a virtue or at least it 
iñvolves virtues 
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S: Yes, well there is a certain ambiguity but then also there are very clear 
passages where he says the virtues and friendship, distinguishing tien, and the 
simple point is that the highest virtue appeared to be justice and what he says 
about justice: when people are friends they do not need justice but when they are 
just then there is some defect until it becomes a friendships 














Now as for the" first section of the book 1 do not know mhether we have time 
ES it. By the vay, this is, I believe, the most theoretical part of the hole 





ork: the discussion of pleasure in the first third ol 
One point 1 would like to mention. Friendship is discússed in the ParstUara of 
Book X and it"is also discussed at tho end of Book VII, and in betrreen we have 
the two books, VIII and 1X, on friendship, This conveys the lesson that friend= 
ship is an essentially pleasant relation, And Aristotle doesntt mean of course 
by that that kind of friendship which is for the sake of having fune This is not 
true friendship, This is here a minor matter, but gemine friendship isessen= 
tially pleasant and this is indicated very clearly. Yes, we can read a fem 
points of very broad bearing and which are easily understood, At the beginning 
of Book X, 1172a26, “ell, what is the contexi? Vell, some people say the good 
is pleasure; pleasure as such is the good. Yes? 











0: Some people maintain that pleasure is the good. Others on the contrary 
say that it is altogether bad: some of them perhaps from a convicti 
that it is really so, but others because they think 1t to be in the 
terests of morality to make out that pleasure is bad, even 1£ 14 is 
not, since most men (they"argue) have a bias towards it, and are the 
slaves of their pleasures, so that they have to be driven in the oppo= 
site direction in order to arrive at the due mean. Possibly however this 
vier is mistaken, In matters of emotion and of action, words are less 
convincing than deeds; when therefore our theories are at variance 
with palpable facts, they provoke contempt, and involve the truth in 
their om discredit.” If one who censures pleasure is seen sonetines 
to desire it himself, his swerving towards it is thought to show that 
he really believes that all pleasure is desirable; for the many can= 
not discriminate, 





S: Yes, let us stop here. Now is this not of interest, this renark about 
people who say the opposite or teach the opposite of mhat they think? “hat does 
hristotle say about then? 





They should be sure to be at least consistent in their actionse 


S: Yese Now Xr, Miniarski, you smiled. You must have seen something 


y 
S: No, thatts not the point, The limitation, Aristotle limits this statenent 
to the speeches about the things existing in the passions and in actions It'mould 
not apply to othtr subjects. That, I think, is the'points I mean, thet is, in 
Aristotlets view, literally true, hat he says here, but it is a quelificd state- 
nent, Then he comes back to thai when he speaks shortly after of Budoxos, a pu= 
pil of Platoz a famous mathematician who was a teacher of pleasure, His speeches 
ere trusted, he said, because of his moral virtue rather than for their own * 
seke for he seened to be moderate to an extraordinary degree, In other words, 

a man of such morality says this and this about morality you haye to trust 
more than anybody else becaúse he is notorious for his Ma irtus/, which of 
course can lead to great errors» You see even today sometimes logical positiv= 


0): “ell, I was thinking that a man should be very careful, (?) 
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ists and such people can bo extrenely decent men and look hat would happen 17 
ve would argue es these contemporaries of Iudoxos did, because perhaps they can 
afford, because they had such a tronderful upbringing in a vicarage or somenhero, 
to hold these doctrines. And what would happen to us if we would hold them? lr. 
Burnhan, 


Qi  Iwasn!t clear, Uhat statement did you say was qualified? 


S: The statenent abowt the speeches differing from a man!s convictions which 
are not possible, 


Q: In that paragraph that he only answers theso views insofar as they are held 
ty the men vhose actions oppose their convictions? 


S: "No, he /Timits himself only to/ speoches about actions, about Moral matters. 
Vell, to state 14 very simply, for"example what about the gods? No, I mean, 1£ 
someone says == say, if Aristotle makes from'time to time statements along the 
lines of the popular opinions about the gods, views which he does not hold, this 
can never lead to this kind"of contradiction because this doesn't apply to his” 
actions. Except, of cow"se, he would say that Aristotlo would speak in praise, 
say, of sacrificing to the gods and it would happen to hin'vhat happened to Soc= 
rates: that he vas extremoly rarely'seen sacrificing. Yes, and then he forgot to 
sacrifice, That was his last thing, you lmow, when he said to Criton we forgot 
to sacrifice to Asclepins, and I believe part of this long story is also that he 
forgot to sacrifice not only this particular cock to Asclepius, but he was a bit 
oblivious in these matters. That is"incidentally confirmed by a passage ln tho 
Euthyphron vhere,he compares himself, if 1 remember well, to líenalaus and, of 
Gourso, not with a view to the fact that Henalaus wás the husband of Helen and he 
vas the husband of Xanthippos That is not, 1 think, although 1 
would regard 1t as possible. Xanthippe must have had some qualities which Socra= 
tos liked, 1 don't believe he married her for her money. There is no evidence 
ES and 1 don't really believe that. But the point is this: 1£ you look up 





the passage in Homer you will seo that líenaleas got into the trowbles into which 
ho came because he had forgotten to sacrifice, just like Soorates had done, But 
disregarding this matter, generally speaking spoeches about non=practical things 
are, of course, of a different kind. That is what 1 meant, “There is another 
passage vhich has somothing to do with that. Yes, Aristotle, in a way, applies 
this criterion to hinsel£ later on, in 1179220. “No, Let us stat a bit earlier, 
After he had quoted Solon and Anaxagoras he says, "To these speeches about the 
necessity of moral virtue for the wise man ==" 


O: So our speeches seem to be in agreement with the opinions of the wises 
Such arguments then carry some degree of conviction; but it is by the 
practical experience of life and conduct that the truth 1s really tested, 
since it is there that the final decision lies. 


S: The payof£, we would say. So, in other words, not what a wise nan says 
about action but what he does. Yes? 


te mst therefore examine the conclusions we have advanced by bringing 
then to the test of the facts'of lifes If they are in harmony with 
the facts, we may accept them... 


Yes? Yes? Yes? Yes? 





02 e. . e 12 found to disagres we must deem them mere speechese 
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S: In other words, the function and significance of morality for the life of 
the wise man cannot be established by what the wise men say. You haveto look at 
then and see vhether it is true that they are in principle moral men, and 1 be" 
lieve that study would prove thatis true with very fer exceptions. 1 mean, we 
are speaking now of philosophers, not oí specialists, because there 14 is as lit- 
tle to be expected as in the case of our famous cerpenter whom we discussed on an 
earlier occasion, There is no need for that. In the case of philosophero 1 
think 14 is, generally speaking, true that the genuine philosophers, especially 
those of whom we know most, the great men, vere really very decent men; There is 
hardly any exception, In 1172b35 -- so that is again at the beginning, where we 
left off, Yes, now then he speaks of these two schools which he attacks, those 
vho'say pleasure is simply the good and the others who say pleasure is simply 
bad, In 1172b35, 


O: — Those on the other hand who deny that that which all crestures seek to 
obtain is good, are surely talicing nonsense, For what all think to be 
good, that, we assert,“is good; and he that subverts our balief in the 
opinion of all mankind, will hardly persuade us to believe his on either 


S: Yes, more literally, "For what seens to be to all, of that we say 16 is. Ho 
ho destroys this conviction, this reliance (pistin), is not likely to sey more 
roliable things." In other words, there is a fundamental reliance and if that is 
questioned what"will come out will surely be less reliable than it. This is Ar= 
istotle hinself, but 1t is not entirely Aristotle. The word used hero, pistis, 
is of course used in the New Testament for faith but 1t vas not a religidus mean= 
ing in Plato and Aristotle, 1 translate“it by "relience," also because the ad= 
jective pistos means also a reliable man, a man you can trust. The vord reliance 
is used by Plato in one of the central passages of his vhole work: in the Repub= 
lio in the divided line, You renenber the divided line in tho ena of tho BLE 
Book of the Republic? Four things.» /Indicates a proportion betreen tiro ratios./ 
Inage making: sense perception, to reasoning (. ing out) to nous, to intel= 
loct, This is the fanous proportion, Now this /sense perception/ho calls, this 
kind of avareness he also calls reliance.s That's very remarkable, ihy? Plato 
does not merely mean -- he also means that -- that this is not simply knowledge. 
There is a tree, This is not strictly speaking knowledge because knowledge is 
never imovledge of a mere fact but also of the reason, the cause, Plato means 
this also but not merely, He also means these are the kinds of things on which 
we rely, Our reliance is on the“prinarily given. That is simply reliable on 
mhich all men rely, For example, say particular Greek notáions, opinions, are not 
relied upon by all men, but“that on which all men rely: that is relisble, ell, 
the fanous objections: well, we all rely — all men rely -- that the sun is ris= 
ing in the East and setting in the est and the Earth stands still, And then 
there came the famous Copernicus and he has shown how little reliable that ise 
Yes, there is something"to that but in the decisive respect it is irrelevante Ve 
still rely on that men we take our bearings on Earth and we try to find out in 
which direction to gos and the natural compass, we still use that. For us it is 
still the reliable thing and Copernicus! work and all later work of this kind is 
ultinately based on this reliance, because certain consequences followed from it 
vhich didn't jibe with other things and therefore one had to reconsider it. Bub 
the starting point alweys renains"the same and Aristotle is the man vho took this 
more seriously than any other man, Plato included, and therefore he teught, among 
other things, the eternity of the visible universe; because nothing is more reli- 
able in this"sense than vhenever we"see a hunan being he vas generated by other 
hunan beings, just as you see a cat, he vas generated by a cat, Therefore 1%"is 
unthinkeble, wnintelligible, that there shoula have been a first man, I mean, 
txy to tnink of evolution, this first hunan being among a herd of monkeys. How” 
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strange must this first have been, hovever dunb we suppose him to have been, but 
still he was different so radically, ' “e really cannot think that out, Now of 
course that doesn't mean -- that indeed 14 doesn't mean -- that these reliabili- 
ties are the last vord. That is a point there, among other things, modern sci= 
ence comes in, but of course modern science is not alone,' There were people vho 
doubted the eternity of the visible universe among the Greek philosophers, But 
] | that every clear understanding of aryihing must start frowuhat has this charaor 
ter of prinary reliability and universal reliability: tafs, I believe, camot be 
denied, le must almays return to that if we try to understand arpthing. Yes? 


Q:  Horr much of this reliability cannot even be questioned? For instance, yo 
can question that it!s really agrecd. that you see vhen you happen to be standing 
in this position and you can make sure that vhat you see —— 


S: Yes, sure, But generally stated, that is the meaning of -- I mean, the an= 
tipode to Aristotle is Descartes: to doubt of everything, as he called Ít. Uhe- 
ther he in fact doubted of everything is another natter but that mas the point: 
to find an acadenedian point outside all reliances. That was vhat ho vanted, and 
in a"modified and partly mitigated form this 1s, of courso, vhat modern science 
does, as you see especially in the social sciences when all the reliances by * 
viiich ve take our bearings in life are questioned. How do you know? You know, 
they have not been scientifically established, But of course they rely on their 
part on natural science of which they clain that 1t is truly reliable because 14 
is science and not mere reliance. But then the great questions arise. To what 
extent is this hole science not based on fundanental Iypotheses mhich as such 
are not knowledge? Assumptions. So I thought we should at least mention this 
poánta 


Now vihat is the key point of his teaching regarding pleasure? As 1 say, 14 
is the most theoretical part of the vhole work and 1 believe it is not an aooi= 
dent that this is follored with the statement about the theoretical life, Aris“ 
totle gives us, as it were, a specinen where he makes almost explicitly use of * 
his Physics. He says "elsemhere" but he means his Physics and, to scne extent, 
his Tetaphysics. Now what is the key point? 

O: Pleasure is not a disposition; it is not really an activity, but is some- 
thing added to an activity. 


S: In the first place, pleasure is almays secondary. 
O: Secondary and yet an added bonus. 


Yes, but still it is, one could say, the unbought grace added to the activi- 
“Now the hedonists say pleasure is simply tne end. “Aristotle denies that. He 
says, however, it is an end but an end which supervenes, i.e. an end which is not 
the primary end, Yes, bonus is not a bad word, but the unbought grace of which 
Burke spoke also points in the right direction, Now every pleasure =- for" exan= 
ple, the pleasure derivative" from cating, the pleasure accomparying eating, is a 
Pleasure accompanying eating, the activity of eating. More generally, all plea- 
sures are secondary, derivative, although essential to the activity; not essen= 
tial in the sense that every activity is necessarily followed or accompanied by 
Pleasure, Ve know there are mary activities vhich are unpleesant. But there 
can be —— there is a possibility in cach activity, at least in every activity 
viich is not merely instrumental, to be pleasant. And the activity is more per= 
fect if 1% is accompanied by the peculiar cr specific pleasure. Now what is 

true of the activities is then ultimately true also of the beings because the 





ya 
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activities of different beings, different kinds of beings, differ. The activity 
of a horse is different fro that of a dog and from that of man and therefore the 
Pleasures of these various beings differ. “e cannot understand pleasure properly 
except in connection with the constitution of the various beings. And so that 
when we speak about pleasures in general we"have in mind, and Aristotle surely 
has throughout in mind, the human pleasures, the pleasures which man does not 
share with the brutes. And to vhat extent his analysis of pleasure voulá apply 
to the pleasures common to men andbrutes is a difficult question. It makes most 
sense, that he says about pleasure, when we think of the hunan pleasuresa Yes? 


Q: That is the significance of the fact that this contradicts his teaching in 
Book VII in that in Book VIT he said that pleasure was an activity and an end? 


S:  Yes,”does he say -- let me see, If 1 remember, the most striking difference, 
I believe, is -- what does he say in Book VII? that are the main points?” 1 be= 
lieve tho"difference: in Book VII he is much less sympathotic to pleasure, 1 
voula say, (that is ny overall impression), than in Book Xa 


Q:  tíell, in Book VII he said in places it is the supreme good. 

S: Inviich passage? I mean, perhaps reporting someone else, 

Q:  1153b27 and even stronger than that is line 13 on the sane pages 
S: Yes, but is this not still the report? 


O: Hels refuting the third opinion that pleasure cannot be the supreme good. 
Ke says that "the supremo good will be a particular kind of pleasure." 


S: Yes, That I could not tell you now. Now let me see, Yes, that is correct, 
He discusses here only opinions opposed to pleasure, whereas in Book X he discus= 
ses also the hedonistic doctrines, 


Q:  Idiántt follow you. I'm sorry. 


S: No, I mean ths opinions discussed in the last section of Book VII are 
against pleasure and in Book X he discusses also the opinions favoring pleasure, 
Yes, but Itn sorry; 1 cannot now -- to that extent surely, but == 


O): He is not asserting that pleasure is the suprens goods 
S: No, that it is the best he denies there. 


He is simply denying that this argunent that there are some bad pleasures 
proves that pleasure is altogetier bad, and even on the basis of that argunent 
1t may be the suprene good. 


S: Yes, well, ny general impression is that the case for pleasure as such is 
nore clearly and strongly stated in Book X than in Book VII. That is ny overall 
impression. Itm sorry 1 camot now prove it, Now the difficulty, for exemple, 
is this in Book X. The view which he criticizes, the Platonic viez that plea= 
sure is a motion or change and since every motion is as such Intomplete, because 
if it mere completed the motion would cease, therefore pleasure is as such i 

- complete. And Aristotlets point is that pleasure is not a motion, and this is 
based on the Aristotelian distinction between activity and motion or coming into 
beings In more precise terms, b eing. at vork, activity, is not coming into beinga 
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You go to a dance: motion, locomotion, You go from your home to the dance. But 
the dancing itself while in a sense of course it is locomotion -- but you are at 
it, at the activity, You go there for dancing and the dagcing is not meant to 
bring you elserhere, That you move in dancing is not a l$comotion in the primery 
sense of the word: namely, that you want to go from here to there, In many cases 
in fact you dance in a circle, Or take lyre playing because there is no locomo”= 
tion involved, Becoming a lyre player or what you do before you play: these are 
all changes, motions. But the lyre playing itself is the activity, There you” 
are at works This is absolutely crucial for Aristotle, for the whole teaching, 
and this Aristotle means in order to get rid of the Platonic duelisn betresn 
simply bec: and s: being; because being at A er 
full human being, the noz n being, in which he 1s hinself, which do 
not point toward sonething thich a man can never become, vhereas the impression 
one gets fron Plato at least -- in a general vay that is true -- that all hunan 
doings have this character of imperfection and ín this sense becoming which never 
comes to an endo Aristotle denies that and therefore he says -- on the basis of 
this he says, as sure as there is a fundanental difference between the activities 
end the caning into being of the activities as surely is it not necessary. that 
pleasure must be imperfect, Pleasure can be complete at each moment, Now vho- 
ther Aristotle means to say this is true of all pleasures he doesn't make clear 
here and I doubt this, but the difficulty, 1 think, canbe disposed of because he 
is thiniding only of the higher pleasures, of the"specifically human pleasures, and 
with regard to them he indeed asserts that, Yes, but this vhole passage would 
require a discussion of the passages in the Physics aná the Metaphysics where he 
nakes clear this fundamental difference between motion, change, and ts activitye 
Yes? é 


0%: Is there a problen here 1f the activity in question is not an end in itsel£ 
but only a means to some other end like making. a chair? 


S: lo, the being at work is an end in itself, Yes? I explained that, The be= 
ing at morke Not everything. ell, we must distinguish, There is a being at 
vork of the house builder vhich is clearly -- Aristotle uses that -- viiich is 
necessarily incomplete until the house is finished, and he points to that. But 
say 1f people dance, that is something different, although the dance also has a 
certain rhythm and a certain end. This incompleteness is a radically different 
one from that of house building, because they dance at each point and they don't 
vish anything but to dance whercas the house builáers wish to get 1% over ritha 
You know, necessarily they wish to finish the housts But in the case of the ac= 
tivity of dancing and“such things, or lyre playing, no end outside of the activi= 
ty is intended, “ell, if thgy dance in order to get a prize or so then 1t is, 

of course, no longer dancing pure and simple. 


his vould be in the strict sense because one could think of mary ends for 
sfiich dancing is only a means, such as getting acquainted. 


S: Yes, sure, and then to that ertent 14 vould cease to be merely an activity. 
Xo simple and very clear example occurs to me at the moment, “ell, take hearirg 
music. Everything you do in order to be able to hear 1t, to enjoy 14, like 
learning to play or going to that place where the msic is played: these are all 
changes. But every change leads to an end. That indeed is a key Airistotelian 
assertion. It points toward its completion and what is at the point of comple= 
tion is not merely negatively cessation of change, cessation of activity, but on 
the contrary, activity. That is the point, For us in ouf languege ve htar all 
the tine of processese Everything is a process. This is, to begin with, vholly 
unintelligible, But even apart from cur present day notions, it is not so easy 
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to understand it, You see that there is no equivalent to that, for example, in 
Plato, It is really the peculiarly Aristotelian teaching: that 211 change 
points toward a peak of activity and not toward a peak of nonraciivity, of resta 
Rest belongs to the same sphere as motion does. I mean, that is only, you can 
say, a negative state of motion, But activity belongs to a different sphere, le 
learn -- thatis a change -- in order to understand, but when we understand that 
doesnt mean that we are now blank, On the contrary; then we are at the peak of 
tais particular thing. Is this clear? Understanding is an activity which is no 
longer a change because a change would then be only a deterioration, You forgete 
Now if you take a particular pert of understanding, say” Buclidian geometey, es= 
pecially in a simple school manual, this you can master, and once yon have 
learned it you possess the masterys The mastery consists, of course, in the ac- 
tivity, in the actual understanding. The same applies to other things too: dane= 
ing, the lyre player, or vhatever you take, In other cases, in the:case of the 
arts proper, the end is the finished house, Here the actual house now standing 
is not actives Itis there. But in all action as distinguished from production 
the end is an activity, a being at work. Yes? 


Qy: Since this is our last class, 1 wonder if you could return to the problem 
ol mhy the wise nan is not necessarily a moral man, ly difficulty is understand= 
ing how a man vho is truly wise would not also have pre-existing in hin the ne- 
cessary moral qualities. 





Yes, this is a very difficult questions I mean, in one sense one can say 
that if tho moral qualities are for him only conditions for the activity of wis= 
dom, if they are not in any way chosen for their own sake but only as that, to 
that extent he is nob a moral man, 





He is good just as the other man is good, but -- 





There is a discussioh of this subject clearer than anything'in the Ethics, 
in tho Nicomachean Ethics, toward the end of the Eudemian Ethios, and 1 beliove 
this is ordinarily not properly understood. There Aristotle mákes a distinction 
betieen tro kinds of men. The one"he calls the kalos kagathos, what we ordinar= 
ily translate by perfect gentleman, the noble and good, and he is the moral nan 
as described here, And then there is another type of man called the good man, 
lere noble or fine or beautiful does not occur. Well, Aristotle proceeds al- 
'sys in this namer: he gives first a crude example. The Spartars are not per= 
fect gentlenen although they always claim to be; but they are only good men, £.0e 
they do the proper things for ulterior purposes, for the sake of Sparta » » + 

et cetera, And then he goes, horrever, on to state a question, Yes, but precise- 
ly if there is an ulterior purpose what then is that ulterior purpose? 1 mean, 
the true ulterior purpose for the good man, not for the perfect gentleman? The 
answer is knovledge of god. So you have it, The good'man in the full sense is 
the man'who chooses the right actions, the right means, in order to Jmow the 
higheste That!s his end. He does not choose them for their ovm sake.” The per= 
fect gentleman chooses them for their own sake. The perfect gentlemen, for ex- 
. ample, is liberal because he enjoys the liberal actions as sucha This other man 
tiould do then only because he thinks they are conducive to his end, That's the 
best way of settling this sub=theoretical problem; You ino", he has! money, he 
has to live with others,'and the best way of doing it is, for example, to be, 1£ 
he happens to have money, to be really liberal but not as something thich he 
does for its own sake, 















Q)+ From what point of view are the moral virtues incomplete? The men who is a 
ticoretical man is sonchow defective fron the point of viar of moral virtues 
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S:  Tronwhat point of view can one say that the moral man is inferior to the 
wise man? 


Qys Yos. 
S: Because the moral man is unable to give an account of what he is doings 


Q): Yes, well, thatts not immediately ny question, I'm tondering fran vhat 
plant 02 viar ího theoretical man 1s sonchow nob completely virtuous as tho nóral 
man ds. 


5: Yes, but if you say, and tlis makes, to bogin with, very much sense, that 
the moral man is a man vho regards the moral actions as choicamorthy for their 
orm sake, to that extent he transcends morality, the good man transcends thate 
But on the other hand he knows what he is doing. But it is clear from Aristotle!s 
discussion at the end of the tenth book that'for the theoretical man his social 
obligations are only obligations and'are not, as it vere, the green pastures 
tovard vhich he is by nature ruming, wheroas the perfect gentlenan is by naturo 
yuming toward those green pastures. That!s the difference and that ls Ario" 
totle!s understanding of tho situation, 


Q)* Then it does secm that it is difficult to make an independent case for the 
móral virtuese 


S: No, that is the miraclo; and I think that is tho miracle vhich no one has so 
olearly seen, as far as I have seen, as our Aristotle. And 1 repeat'what 1 said 
on another cccasion, Here re have theory and here we have the polis, and the * 
polis means, of course, in the best case the gentlemen, tho desirablo citizens” 
ectinge Now you cannot engago in contemplation without . + » other conditions, 
vithout eating and drinkinge This applies, of course, to bothe Aristotle in his 
wisdom says regarding food and drink there is no essential difference betreen the 
tro. You kmo this, A theoretical man may need even a bit more food than a gen= 
eral and vice versa. That is wholly irrelevante +. + « No” the activities, tho 
actions, tho moral virtues: both need the moral virtues. I mean, take the crudest 
view of tho situation: a man vho wishes to think cannot be always drunk and 

y afraid of everything and have a bad conscience because he hasntt paid his bills 
and so on and so on, That is olearo In this respect there is no difference, * 

'. Both must be somchow docenta But the moral virtue as required by will (?) and, 

yv On the other hand, as required by tho polis are not identical but they overlap to 
a considerable extent and so that in a crude inspection they appear to be identi- 
cal, But in closer analysis 14 is not 50. Ve saw a beautiful example in tho 
discussion of magnanimity where parts of 14 were simply valid only for the per= 
fect gentleman and surely not applicablo to the theoretical“man, but there was 
also something in it. It was true of the perfect gentleman, he must be concerned 
with honors. The theoretical man is as such not concerned with honors and this 
leads to an open break, So they overlap to a large extent but they are not simp= 
ly identical, But thero appears a crudo union. So these tro rivers flow into 
the same sea, fed by theory on the one hand and by the polis on the other. Lei 
us call that moral virtue /1,0. the sea/. I do not know whether that is the best 
picture you can draw, but 1% is sufficient for the purpose, Now this is then in 
a ay a somerhat spurious union because of the heterogensity of the tio sowross, 
and yet this unity is not simply spuricus because there is a profound comeotion 
betreen theory and the polis, Not that the theory requires the polis and tho 
polis requires theory. This, by tho way, is “lso not altogether unimportant 
But the main point: man is the antmal which possesses logos: reason, spocoña 
Reason, intellect, theoms epcueh, society, polisj and therefore the one root of 
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both is the nature of man. 


(Note: At this point the tape ran out. What follows is an almost literal para= 
phrase of the remsinder of the session, taken from stenographle notes.) 


Aristotle!s empirical proof of this is that he gives a description of the 
virtues and asks, is that not so? Don't you recognizs men whom you know or 
praise, defects which you blamo? The greatest difficulty we have is in undorstand- 
ing magnanimity or the magnanimous man, Because of the fect that feudal notions 
have gone that is no longer intelligiblo to us. Also in the anslysis of courago: 
the complete silenco about courege in the contoxt of the polis. Aristotle speaks 
of courage on the battle T1e1a but mekes no reference to Hhe Polis. Politicel 
courage As a louer form, Certain indisations are given of tiatr= 


We talk sbout moral virtuo, but who vas the first to coin that term? Aris- 
totle. Plato never speaks of its . . . Por Plato genuine virtue is possessed only 
by the philosophers A11 other virtue is vulgar virtuo. Regarding vulgar virtue 
i6 is said in the Phaedo that the non-philosophic man is courageous out of covard= 
loo, fear of bad reputation, great pains etc., l.0. a modification of the ordinary 
vulgar concern with bodily pleasures or at best roputation. Only the man fully 
dedicated to tho genuine is tho one who has an inkling of the genuine, 1.e. the 
philosopher. te only have to think of Nicias. From Pleto!s point of view he has 
vulgar virbuo. That is implied but not said by Thuoydidos. He does what is 
thought to be virbue, customary virtuos 





The harsh doctrine of Plsto is contradicted by the facte as presented. Every 
reader of the Republic is charmed by Kephalos, a wonderful old man, tiealthy, the 
pillar of society, etc. Lifo would bo terrible without a reasonable supply of 
such people. at Aristotle means by moral virtuo is something like this. It is 
not based on understanding, but on habituation. Pleto applies X-rays. The virtue 
of Kephalos becomes questionable, He is not a hoodlum, but according to Book X of 

ho Republic the best-bred gentlemen who have virtue without philosophy would 
ohocie-En Elo next Lio the lito 6£ to tyrant, 1,0. in thoir innor heart thoy are 
not converted by truth, Plato shows this by the presentation of his characters: 
charming on the surface, but láko Charmidos they become tyrants. 





Aristotle says noz you cannot have political life on this basis. 1 w111 mako 
clear hat we mean when we call a man a gentleman. Even if there never was ono, 
that is what we meane Let us build and adorn that statue of the just man. Ho 
does it thoroughly, He givos each virtue as popularly praised and this is not 
noant to bo a mere noble lie; 14 is there, But tho baokground, the deeper context, 
Aristotle does not mako clear. For our purposes 14 is necessary to low only the 
"that," nob the "why." The "why" comes in the latter half of the bool. 





Q: Is the perfect gentleman in a sense a deficient philosopher? 


S: Yes, or mutilated, manque. If he would understand himsel? he would be a 
philosopher. The difficulty is with the men of the higher arts. They also havo 
something alcin to philosophy, as is indicated by Book 11 of Plato!s 
amplo, a carpenter: by definition ho is not a gentleman, but he hes Sonsthing 
which the gentleman lacks which distinguishos the gentleman from the philosopher, 
and inst is exactness, The gentleman who is exact is a penny pinches The Ariso 
totelian point of view is that there is a variety of human pursuits. They all 
point, without being aware of it, tomards their completion. They all flow toge= 
tner. The gentleman, the lover, the techne: all these fully unterstood are phil- 
oscpiy. This is not sophistry. Aristotle means 16 seriously, Men has one ende 
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On a lower level this splits into other ends. 


Q: This lesds to the problem of piety, due to the fact that the gentlenan takes 
as a standard piety, If pisty from the philosopher!s point of view is like the 
noble lie»... 


S: Not quite. Piety is understood as knowledge of the highest, knowledge of 
God. This leads to this conclusion for Aristotle: pisty is not a virtue. It is 
in the Republics wisdom, courege, justice, moderation, piety. But it is dropped 
later om. Pisty in the form of worship is not there. 


Q: It seems that Aristotle in a sense subscribes to a limited reletivism. The 
philosopher regards the moral virtues as means while for most men there is really 
a sense in which they are an end. 


S: That the same thing is not right or fit for all; is this what you mean by 
reletivism? Relativism today means something below serious discussion: that a11 
preferences are merely arbitrary. 1f you mean that absolutism means there is one 
and only one set of rules absolutely binding equally on all men, and every devia= 
tion from that view is relativisn, then Aristotle is a relativist. 


Q: How does Aristotle indicate that the moral virtues are desireble in them= 
selves? 


S:  Aristotle moves within the horizon of most men, Towards the end, Aristotle 
renoves the "screen" ard shows there is something above it: conterplation, The 
bulk of the work is devoted to the moral virtues. That is demanded by the practi- 
cal character of the book. It is meant to influence a11 literate people. Most 
of them are not willing or sble to become theoretical men. 





Q: + » Bow does Aristotle stand regarding the situation at the beginning of 
the Minos: the possibility that these things come into being not by loges, but in 
en unknown Wayo EA 





S: Do you mean that for the perfect gentleman the various noble and just things 
as described in Books II to V are simply noble or choicewortky? But he 

able to give an account. To that extent there is no reason, Reason is , 
ative, or only on the basis of the acceptance of these noble and just things. For 
him they are the irrefutable principles. In the Minos the fact i5 thet we do not 
know how they come into beinge E 





Q:  (Regarding laws.) 


S: The gentlenan can distinguish between good and bad laws, between, civilized 
and savage societys 


